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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY 1896. 


MISCELLANEA CRITICA II. 


1, Soph. Oed. R. 449 sqq. 
Aéyw 8€ cour Tov avdpa Todrov, bv raha 
fnreis dreNGv Kavaxnpvoowv pdovov 

‘ 4 eed > > 4 
tov Aateov, ovtds eat evOdde, 

/ 4 4 * 2 3 ‘ 
Eévos Adywr perotkos, elra 6 eyyevi)s 
davioetar OnBaios, KTE. 


THe words xévaxnptoowv—Aaieov are 
pronounced by Nauck to be ‘schwerlich 
echt.’ But why should they have been 
padded in? Were it not better to pro- 
nounce them ‘schwerlich richtig’ and seek 
to mend them? Why may we not change 
dovov to dovea (disyllabic as elsewhere) and 
place a comma after kypicouwv 4 

Again, the expression févos Adywr péroukos 
has a more than suspicious look. The 
Schneidewin-Nauck note reads: ‘Zu ver- 
stehen Adyar pev dv E€vos pérorxos.’ Professor 
Jebb writes: ‘a foreign sojourner: €évos, 
because Oedipus was reputed a Corinthian. 
In poetry perorkos is simply one who comes 
to dwell with others: it has not the full 
technical sense which belonged to it at 
Athens, a resident alien : hence the addition 
of gévos was necessary. Cp. 0.C. 934 
pérotxos thade ys: Ant. 868 pds ois (to 
the dead) ad’ éy® pérouxos épxowa.’ But in 
the passage in the 0.C. Professor Jebb (ad 
loc.) finds the irony to consist in the 
political connotation of jérouos: and 
certainly the point of the touching verse in 
the Antigone lies in the fact that Antigone 
is to be an alien (a living soul) dwelling 
among the legitimate inhabitants of the 
tomb. So too in Aesch. Ag. 57 the 
vultures are pictured as péroixo. seeking 
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the protection of their tpoordra.—the gods 
of the air and mountain-tops where the 
birds fly and nest. It thus appears that 
éévos is not necessary in our passage. 
Furthermore, note the position of the word, 
its emphasis. I cannot read the passage as 
it stands otherwise than thus: ‘That man 
is here, a stranger in the guise of a metic ; 
but then a native shall he be shown—a 
Theban,’ etc. If this view of the passage 
be correct, we ought to have here not 
péroxos, but rather dords (‘a stranger in 
the guise of a citizen’): cf. O0.C. 13 
pavOdve yap jkopev E€votr Tpos AaT HY, 
and 0.7. 817. Are we then to alter 
pérotxos! No; for we have the contrast to 
‘stranger,’ ‘alien,’ in éyyevyjs at the end of 
the verse. Let us then try the easy 
alteration of évos to fvvav (cf. infra 457 
with Jebb’s note) and observe the result. 
We shall now read: ‘That man is here— 
dwelling among you in the guise of a 
resident alien; but then a native shall he 
be shown—a Theban,’ etc. For the 
contrast of words placed one before the 
hephthemimeral caesura, the other at the 
end of the trimeter cf. v. 416 rots cotow 
airod vépOe||Kaxt yhs avw, where the 
contrast is not aided by the absence of 
penthemimeral caesura as in v. 452. The 
occurrence of gévmv in v. 455 cannot be 
urged in support of f€vos in v. 452: it 
seems to be remotely contrasted with 
eyyevys and @nBatos. Nor can it, I think, 
be made out that because we have éyyevyjs 
followed and enhanced by @nfaios we 
should have éévos followed and enhanced by 
B 
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pérouos. The fact that we find in v. 457 
SJq pavyjoerar S aot Tois atrod Evv ody | 
ddeddods adrds Kat waTH#p KTé. might be urged 
in favour of gvvov in v. 452; but this need 
not be pressed. 

I would read the whole passage here 
discussed as follows :— 


a A / 

Aéyw 5é cour Tov avdpa Todrov, ov TAaAaL 

cal rn , 
(yrets arewWGv Kavaxynpvoowv, Pov ea 

\ / QP. > 5] / 

tov Aatevov, odtds eat évOade 
€ \ / / Ss 8 5) \ 
Evvwv, Adywe PETOLKOS, ETA O Ey yEVI|S 
avycetat OnBatos, KTE. 


2. Ib. 705 sq. 

/ \ > A > / 5 \ 
pavtw pev ovv Kakovpyov eiomremas, eel 
76 y eis Eavtov wav ehevOepot oTopa.. 


Perhaps the key to the right reading of 
this difficult passage has been given (un- 
consciously) by Nauck. He _ suggests 
(without assigning a reason) zavotpyov for 
kaxovpyov. Assume now that a variant (or 
a combination of text and gloss) was once 
written thus in v. 705 :— 


KaK 
Tavovpyov. 


Assume further that zav- was written In 
such a way as to oust a word of the same 
number of letters in the same place in the 
verse below. We shall then have :— 


, > a 

pavTw pev ovv Tavovpyov cioméeuwas, érel 
, b] ‘ a 

76 y eis EavTov...eXevbepot oTopa. 


If we are on the right track, we may now 
insert ov« in v. 706. Thus, with the 
additional change of éXevOepot croua to a 
compound verb (a change often suggested), 
we shall read : 


/ ? a 
TOY €is EavTov <odK> eAevHepoo opel. 


The emendation of édevdepot oropa 
reminds me of a correction in Philoctet. 108 
that has not, I think, been suggested. For 
Ta Wevdy A€yev read 7o Wevdnyopev. The 
origin of the corruption ‘liegt auf der 
Haud,’ as German philologists say. The 
verb Wevdyyopeiv occurs (but at the beginning 
of a trimeter) Aesch. Prom. 1032. 

3. 1b. R. 715 it seems altogether probable 
that at least ror? at the end is wrong. v. 
715 and the following verse run thus :— 

kat Tov pev (v. 855 makes Mr. Blaydes’ 
suggestion kat To. viv very plausible), dazmep 
y 7 paris, E€vor tote | Antoral govevovo’ év 
tpitAais dpagizos. Professor van Herwer- 


den says in his Lucubrationes Sophocleae, p. 
44, that he should not be displeased with 
twes for woré. Perhaps this change, weak 
though the word twés seems, is all that is 
necessary; but I would suggest the 
possibility, if not the propriety, of reading 
Eévys em (cf. O.C. 184). 

4, Ib. 815 sq. we may well utilize all the 
material that L gives us (seeProfessor Jebb’s 
critical note ad loc.), and Dindorf’s conjec- 


‘ture é7’ for éor besides, to elicit the follow- 


ing :— 


ris TovdE y GAAS viv ET GOAWwTEpos — 
' 2 / a Xv s 2S ae 
tis €xOpodaipwv athov—av yevour avip ; 


Read thus as a single period the double 
question gains vastly in power. 

5. Here I cannot forbear from adverting 
to the splendid passage 7b. 420 sq., where 
(as Mr. Blaydes long ago saw, but did not 
perhaps indicate with sufficient clearness) 
we should read (it is merely a matter of 
punctuation) :— 


n~ X\ A ~ lal 3 »” ‘ 
Bons dé THs ons Totos OvK EoTar AYLNV— 

”~ ‘\ > ‘ , , 
motos KiGaipov ovxi—avppovos TAXa ; 


‘With thy ery what harbour (of the sea) 
what Cithaeron (mountain of the land)— 
shall not ring full soon 2’ 

The arrangement of vv. 420-1 is 
strikingly similar to that of vv. 815-6. 

Professor van Herwerden’s attempt on 
vv. 420-1 (Lucubr. Soph. p. 42) may be 
cited animi causa :— 





Led ‘ on Lad a + ? > ” / 
Bois 8€ THs ons TOT ap’ oik Eotar MEAD, 
roids 0 Etalpwv ovxi cipdwvos ybos; 


EL: 
1, Eurip. Med. 214—218. 
Kopiv6tat yovaixes, e€nAOov Sdmwv 
py pot Te penne’: oida yap ToANovs Bpotov 
oEpvors yeyOtas—Tors bev dupdtwv azo, 
tovs 8’ év Gvpaios—, ot 8 ad’ yovxov rodds 


ou % > ¢ WF te: a Yd 
VOVOLaV™ EKTYOAVTO KAL pal UMLLAV. 


* MSS. d’cxAcray: em. Prinz. 


There are two classes, the ceuvot and the 
jovxo. The oeuvot again are divided into 
of éuudrwv dao and of ev Oupatos. The 
latter class may be more briefly described 
as of Ovpaio ; for the expression év @upacots 
seems due, in part at least, to ofda (‘I have 
known others among aliens’). At all 
events, the meaning of the latter division 
seems sufficiently clear. The pév and 6é 
show us that the former class must be 
distinctly opposed to of év @vpacos (or ot 
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Oupator). But of dupdtrwv aro is fairly 
meaningless. Emendation suggests itself. 
The natural contrast to the phrase rovs 3’ év 
Oupators would be rods pév ev oixelots, or Todls 
pev oikeiovs. The expression dupatwv amo 
cannot suggest such a sense, but atpatwv 
amo can and does; nor is the source of the 
error far to seek. The last two words of 
v. 219 are dd OGaXrXpots Bpordr. 
2. Ib. 340-3. 
, ~ , >» e / 
play pre petvar THVO Eacov HLEpav 
‘ A in , 
kal Evpmrepavat ppovtid Au hevgovpeba 
Taty T adopprv Tots émots, erel maTHp 
ovdey TpoTysat, pnxavycacbat TEKvots. 


That this pointing (comma after éyots 
and after zpotipac) is right seems tolerably 
certain from Alc. 761 sq. trav év ’Adpuyrov 
kakav | ovdéev apotywoav and Aristoph. Ran. 
655 eet rpotipais y’ ovdev (the positive 7b. 
638 rpotiuyoavtd TL). 

In the passage in the Medea we may 
supply atray=rédv raidwv With zpotipa. If 
this be true, réxvous cannot stand at the 
close of v. 343, but must give way to 
another word. I would suggest ta. 

3. Ib. 560 sq. 

—yryvdoKwv OTe 
mévata pevyer TAs Tis exTrodav PiAos. 


Read as far as éxrodmv, and you have no 
fault to find ; but d/Aos seems to introduce 
an unnecessary restriction. Shall we not 
rather read thus :— 


Tévnta pevyetv was Tis exToowv Pirett 


4. Ib. 776 sqq. I venture, with some 
hesitation, to propose the following :— 


> lal 
porovte 0 aitau padOaxorvs A€Ew Adyous, 
¢ ‘ ”~ > ‘ A ‘ lal ” 
as kal doxel €é wool tadra Kal Kadds €xaa<v>— 
yd mouTupavvwr, ots mpodors Hpas éxer— 
> lal 
kal Evpdop’ eivar Kal KadOs eyvwopeva. 


5. Jb. 1111 should we not read ¢poitdos 
és “Avdo v 2 

6. 16. 1276 I would accept M. Weil’s 
arrangement but change the pronoun and 
the pointing, reading thus :— 


TEKVOLS © OL OOKEL; 


EY 

1. Thucyd. 6. 11, 2. 

SuxeAtdrar 8 av por doxodow, &s ye viv 
€xovot, kal re dv Hocov dewol ypiv yeveoOat, 
ei dp£evav attav Svpaxdorot, KTE. 

After €xovor Classen indicates a lacuna ; 
Herbst admires the elliptical form of 


expression and scouts the idea of a lacuna. 
Both scholars supply the omission in the 
same way: ov devol clvar, apparently 
ignoring the fact that Sucedwdrar 8 dv por 
doxotow od dewol civac is a strange way 
of saying SixeAiGrar 0’ ov pow Soxotcu dewvot 
etvat. So much for the German Greek : let 
us turn to Thucydides himself. The 
sentence (pace Herbstit) demands a negative 
near its head in order to yield any proper 
sense as it stands: the material for 
supplying the ellipsis is ready to hand in 
Sewol yuiv yeveoOar: the clauses may have 
been dislocated. In fine why not read 
thus: SuxcediOrar 8 <oik> av pou doxotou, 
ws ye viv €xovor, deol ypiv yeveoOar, Kal Ere 
av Hooov, et apeecav av’tOv Svpakocrot, xré. 2 

2. Ib. 6. 17, 3 I would read thus :— 

0, Te O€ ExacTos 7) ek Tod A€ywv Teibew 
olerar 7) TTATLALELY ATO TOD KoWOd AaBdv 
xré. The Scholiast’s paraphrase cite ék rod 
Aoywr weOew Tepryévoito aita. TO afer, ite 
é€k Tod otacialecv shows the reading 
otacvalew to be ancient. 


ye 

Heliodor. Aethiop. 10. 14, 25 sqqg. Bekk. 

THS YE payv KaTa Tiv xpowav aropias ppale 
pev cou kal 4 Tawvia Thy Avow,, dporoyovons év 
aith. TavTnot UHepoivys eoraxevar tid €idwra 
Kal havtacias émouoTyTwv a7To THS KATA THY 
"Avdpopéedav tpos cé bpirias dpo- 
pévys. et 8 ovv kal adrAws miotooadbat 
BovrAa, tpoKetrar TO GpxeruTov" éemirKOTEL TIV 
"Avopopédav, arapadAaktov ev tHe ypadje Kal 
ev THe KOpyL SecKvupevnv. 

All is right here except the spaced words. 
These are senseless; but the following 
words of Persina’s letter (4. 8, 55 sqq. [pp. 
106 sq.]) help us out: éedy dé ce Acviyv 
amérexov, arpoadvAov Aifiorwv xpoiv aravyd- 
lovoav, éyo pev tiv aitiav eyvipilov, ote pow 
Tapa THY Oplirdiav THY wWpdos TOV 
dvdpa mpooBrAXéWau Tv “Avdpo- 
pédav » ypady Tapacyodtoag, xrTE. 
We may, therefore, read amd tis Kata tiv 
mpos ot Gpiriav dpwpevyns. The gloss ’Avdpo- 
pedas wrongly inserted is the fons et origo 
malorum. 

Wi 

In Statius’s Thebaid, 2, 294 sqq., we find 
these verses (the reference is to the necklace 
of Harmonia) :— 

Teque etiam, infelix, perhibent, Iocasta, 
decorum 

possedisse nefas ; vultus hac /aude colebas, 

heu quibus, heu placitura toris! post 
longior ordo. 

Evidently Jaude is wrong ; but Baehrens’s 


luce does not seem extremely probable 
B 2 
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palaeographically, nor does it yield a 
brilliant sense. I would suggest clade. 
The explanation is simple: hacclade came 
to be written haclade, and was ‘corrected’ 
into hac laude. We may, perhaps, find 
further support for clade in vv. 301— 
303. 


WiE 
One of my students, Miss F. L. Dunn of 
Barnard College, has suggested the following 
excellent and, I think, certain correction 
in Eurip. J. 7. 1008 sg.: xowddpov 88 cot | 
kat Civ Oédown’ dv kai Oavetv Aaxov ioov. 
Mortimer Lamson EARLE. 





AGE EPONUMOI AT ATHENS. 


In his valuable work on Greek Constitu- 
tional Antiquities Gilbert gives an entirely 
erroneous interpretation of the Age Eponu- 
moi (of tov AAiKOv érdvvpor) mentioned in 
chapter 53 of Aristotle’s Athenian Constitu- 
tion. In spite of the language of this 
treatise, which he accepts as authentic, he 
identifies the Age Eponumos with the 
Archon Eponumos. The true theory has 
been broadly indicated by Dr. Sandys, but 
it requires some patient thought and an 
examination in various aspects for its full 
apprehension ; and the following develop- 
ments may be of service to the student. 

The Ephebos was enrolled in his nine- 
teenth year, not his eighteenth as Gilbert 
supposes. This follows from the fact that 
in forty-one more years he will be in his 
sixtieth. The citizen owed his country 
forty-one years of military service, and 
accordingly the hoplites were divided into 
forty-one sets, not forty-two as Gilbert 
states. The forty-second set furnished not 
hoplites but arbitrators. Each set of 
citizens, as they were annually enrolled, 
received the name of one of forty-two 
mythical heroes. Under this Eponumos 
they remained for forty-two years: after 
that they fell out of the roll, were no 
longer liable to serve as hoplites or arbi- 
trators, and left their Eponumos free by a 
sort of metempsychosis to give his name to 
a younger generation. The following pro- 
positions give various consequences of this 
arrangement :— 

All men of the same age, between the 
limits of nineteen and sixty, had the same 
Eponumos. 

In different years the same Eponumos 
indicated a different age. 

In any given year, in order to ascertain 
what age was indicated by a given Eponu- 
mos, a reference to the calendar would be 
requisite to see in what archonship or anno 
domini, to use an anachronism, the given 
Eponumos was Ephebos, 


After serving as Eponumos to one set of 
Epheboi, as these kept him to themselves 
throughout their period of service, a hero 
could not serve again as Eponumos to a 
different set of men until an interval of 
forty-two years had intervened. The Epon- 
umos of a new set of Epheboi would always 
be the hero who had designated the arbi- 
trators of the last year. There could be no 
other hero available, as the remaining forty- 
one were already designators of sets who 
had not completed their period of duty. 
The Eponumos of the ex-arbitrators would 
be available because the ex-arbitrators had 
now dropped out of the rolls into private 
life, so far as regarded military service or 
arbitration. Two problems now remain, 
which require a little care in the solution :— 

(1). We read: roy d& tedevtaiov Tov 
érwvtpov AaBovres ot TeTTapdKkovTa Siavepovow 
airois tas Siairas. Here 6 redevraios is 
equivalent to 6 zpecBitaros. How is this 
to be explained? Let us name the forty- 
two Eponumoi by the twenty-four letters of 
the English alphabet + tbe first eighteen of 
the Greek alphabet ; ze. A,B,C...X,Y,Z+ 
01,3, ++ .7yPySe 

Let us suppose that in 1800 a.p. the 
Eponumos of the Epheboi is A: then in 
1801 the Eponumos of another set will be 
B, and A will denote those in their twenti- 
eth year. In 1802 the Eponumos of a third 
set will be C, B will denote those in their 
twentieth year, A those in their twenty- 
first; and so on. A complete table of all 
the forty-two Eponumoi, embracing forty- - 
two years, would make the result clear, but 
would occupy considerable space. Any one, 
however, who takes the trouble to count 
will see that in 1841 those who have A for 
Eponumos will be in their sixtieth year: 
those who have B in their fifty-ninth, and 
so on: those who have p in their twentieth, 
and those who have o in their nineteenth. 
Let us advance to 1842. We assign A as 
Eponumos to the new Epheboi; we find 
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those under B in their sixtieth year, and so 
on; those under pin their twenty-first, and 
those under o in their twentieth. We 
devote B to arbitration, and we have to find 
that B is the ast set inscribed on the pillar. 
This condition will be evidently satisfied if 
the order of inscription on the pillar is the 
same as the order of age, and not otherwise : 
ve. it must be the following: A,o,p...y,B,a, 
Z,Y,X...D,C,B. In other words the in- 
scription must proceed from A backwards, 
first through the Greek alphabet frem o to 
a, and then through the English alphabet 
from Z to B. 

(2). We read : ypavrau 8€ rots erwvtpors Kal 
mMpos Tas OTpareias, Kal OTav HAtkiav exreprwor 
mpoypapovo azo Tivos apxovTos Kal érwvijrov 
péxpe Tivwv det otpatever Gan. 

Very well. Suppose that the current 
year is 1842, and that an expedition is 
decreed of all the hoplites between the ages 
of thirty and forty inclusive: how must 
the programma be worded if the ages are 
to be defined by archons and eponymous 
heroes? Let me be permitted for the sake 
of clearness to call the archon eponumos by 
the name of the annus domini ; e.g. 1800, 
1801, &e. In the year 1842 if, as above 
assumed, o is the eponumos of the hoplites 
aged twenty, and p of those aged twenty- 
one, we may easily see by counting that the 
Eponumos of those aged thirty will be 6, 
and the Eponumos of those aged forty will 
be X (of the English alphabet). Again if, 
as was assumed, o was the Kponumos of 
Epheboi in 1841, and p in 1840, and so on ; 
6 must have been eponymous hero of 
Epheboi in 1831, and X in 1821. If then 
the decree begins by naming the youngest 
hoplites and latest archons, it will be to this 
effect : orparevéecOwoav of azo 1831 apyovros 
pexpt 1821 dpxovros eyypadévres * ovTor 6 cioiv 
oi 6, 9, 6, ¢, 5, y, B, a, Z, Y,X, érovepo. If it 
begins with the earliest archons and oldest 
hoplites, its purport will be: orparevéobwoav 
ot dd 1821 dpxovros péxpe 1831 dpyxovros 
eyypapevres* otro 8 cialv ot X, Y, Z, a, B, y; 
8, €, f, 7), 0, erwovupor. It may be observed 
that azo in the text of the Athenian Consti- 
tution has not the same meaning in connec- 
tion with the eponymous archon and the 
eponymous hero: in the former case it 
denotes a number of enrolments successive 
in time; in the latter a number of contem- 
poraneous divisions arranged in definite 
order. This double meaning produces an 
obscurity that perhaps is one of the factors 
that have caused the description of the 
Eponumoi to be misinterpreted. These 
details were not clearly before my mind 


when I said in my Translation that the 
cycle of forty-two eponymous heroes corre- 
sponded to forty-two years in the calendar. 
Every one of the forty-two heroes might be 
mentioned in every year of the calendar. 
For instance in 1800 P. would represent 
citizens of sixty years of age, C those of 
fifty-nine, and so on; p those of twenty-one, 
o those of twenty. And similarly in every 
year every Eponumos would denote a group 
of a certain age. No Eponumos, then, can 
be said to have had a special relation to any 
particular year of the calendar. We may 
note that an annual revision of the names 
under each Eponumos would be requisite, 
the group denoted varying from year to 
year as it was gradually diminished by 
death. 

Before concluding, two kinds of epon- 
umia may be distinguished: (1) One kind 
only involves paronumia : 7.e. the names of 
hrral, durérat, djpor, Snwota, yevyn, yevvyTat, 
were not the very names of eponumous 
heroes, but only derivatives from them. 
(2) The second involves homonumia, 7.¢. 
the two objects that stand in the relation of 
eponyms have absolutely the same name. 
Nautical matters furnish a good example: 
e.g. Ti eravupov THS ves Oedv Exovca TijV 
"low éxatépwbev % papa, quoted by Cecil 
Torr in Ancient Ships, p. 36. Here the 
ship and the goddess have the identical 
name, Isis. In the nomenclature of judicial 
procedure letters of the alphabet often dis- 
charge the function of eponyms: e.g. A,B,I, 
&e. are eponyms of boxes (xBdri) contain- 
ing juror tickets, of contingents coming 
from juror brigades (uépy) and of the total 
brigades. Again other letters X, p, v, &e. 
are eponyms of other boxes containing other 
juror tickets, of the composite juror sections 
whose tickets they contain, and of the 
courts where those jurors are detailed to 
serve. In the following lines of the Zec- 
clestazusae : 


~ -~ ? A A ‘\ 
Kal knpvéw Tovs ek Tod Pyr ext THY oTOLAV 
aKoXovbetv 
, ‘A OA “~ > ‘ 
tiv Bacireov Sevycovtas, TO b€ OAr'és TV 
Tapa TAvTHV, 
\ O73 > “ , ’ > 4 ‘ “ ‘ 
Tous O'€k TOU Kamm’ €is THY TTOLAV KwpELY THV 
addiroTrody, 


Theta is the homonym-eponym of a con- 
tingent from a brigade of jurors, The 
expression rods éx Tod Byta does not indeed 
employ the figure of eponumia to denote 
another contingent from another brigade by 
the letter Beta: but according as we sup- 
pose the preposition é« to relate to the box 
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that held their tickets or to the whole 
brigade of which they are a contingent, it 
implies that Beta is an eponym of the box 
or of the brigade. The text, speaking of an 


Eponumos as having arbitrated, shows that 
the 42 Eponymous Heroes were homonym- 
eponyms of the arbitrators and hoplites. 

E. Poste. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF ¢ava.. 


Tue last number of the Dissertationes 
Philologicae Halenses contains an article 
which purports to be ‘Quaestiones de 
Elocutione Demosthenica,’ but is in effect 
rather a careless analysis of the Index 
Demosthenicus of 8. Preuss. Its compiler 
is Bruno Kaiser. 

In the catalogue of Verba dicendi et 
declarandi on pp. 5 ff. the following passages 
are quoted: 16, 20; 19, 88; 20, 135; 22, 
23; 24, 204 as supplying examples of 
davat with its sense completed by or, while 
other three passages are cited, viz. 4, 48 ; 
21, 98; and 27, 19 as furnishing instances 
of dava: followed by ws. Here are eight 
instances in all of a most abnormal construc- 
tion. But any one who will look the passage 
out will find that Kaiser has misinterpreted 
21,98. As for 16, 20 and 19, 88, he does 
not appear to understand that a rotro $7 is 
a very different thing from a simple ¢7. 
Thus the examples are reduced to three of 
ove and two of ws, and these are all most 
instructive, but not in the way which Kaiser 
imagines. In two of them the dr clause 
begins the sentence : 20, 135 ore peév toivuy 
TOVTO EV TL TOV ainypov éoTl, TaVTAs av HyopaL 
pyoa. 24, 204 Kal pay ore pev mpooyjKe 
mavtTas KoNalew Tovs adiKodvTas, €v O10 OTL 
TaVTES AV, El TLS EpoiTo, Pyare. In the other 


three the construction with dru or as is used 
at a distance from the verb either to increase 
the orderliness of the sentence, or to add to 
it the suggestiveness which a late Greek 
would have called zavovpyia. Perhaps [had 
better quote them: 22, 23 dray peév Aowopiav 
Taita Kal aitiav civat oy, broAapPdvete ws 
Tadta pev eotw €Aeyxos, &O ovTOS Tote? AoLWopia 
kal aitia: dtav © OTe mpos Tovs Hecpoberas 
Tpoankey erayyeAXew Hcy, exeivo troAapPBavere 
ott K.t.A. 3 27, 19 ovros d€ OU’ ern Ta TpdTa 
eripednbels ovd' StLodv arodeixvuc, GAN eviote 
pev dynow apynoat TO épyactypiov, éviore 6 ws 
avTos pév ovk éepedAnOn TovTwv, 6 8’ éritpoTos 
Muvas, 6 dzeAevbepos 6 aperepos, SuwKyoev 
aiTa Kal map éxelvov por mpoonKer Adywv 
AaBeiv ; 4, 48 yydv 8 of pev weptiovtes pera 
Aaxedatpovioy daci Pidurmov mpattev THY 
@nBatwv KatadAvow Kal Tas ToAtTElas SiacTay, 
ot 0 as TpecBes réropdev ws Bacrréa, oi 
ev ‘IAAvpiots modes Teryilev, of S5é€ Adyous 
TAATTOVTES EKATTOS TEpLepXopueba. 

It has seemed to me worth while to point 
out this mistake, on the one hand because 
it is characteristic of Kaiser’s method, and 
on the other because any work upon 
Demosthenes coming from Halle at the 
present time is presumably deserving of 
confidence. 

W. G. RutHerrorp, 





CLAUDIUS AND THE QUAESTURA GALLICA. 


We are told by Suetonius that Claudius 
not only transferred the supervision of the 
harbour at Ostia and of the cornships from 
one of the quaestors of the year to a pro- 
curator of his own, but also abolished the 
quaestura Gallica (Suet. Claud. 25). What 
this Gallic quaestorship precisely was is 
matter for conjecture, but the following view 
is at least possible. The duties of a quaestor 
were always more or less financial. As long 
as Cisalpine Gaul continued to be a sepa- 
rate province under the government of a 


proconsul, there must have been a quaestor 
stationed there, who may very well have been 
known as the quaestor Gallicus. When 
Cisalpine Gaul was incorporated with Italy 
by Augustus, it shared of course in the 
immunity from direct taxation which all 
Italy enjoyed, and thus one important part 
of the Gallic quaestor’s duties must have 
come to an end. It is however conceiv- 
able that Augustus may have thought it 
expedient still to keep a quaestor in Cis- 
alpine Gaul to look after the extensive 
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state domains in that district (saltus pub- 
ici), just as in the reign of Tiberius (‘Tac. 
Ann. 4, 27) a quaestor seems to have been 
stationed in South Italy to look after the 
great public grazing lands of Apulia and 
Calabria. Claudius, when he abolished this 
Gallic quaestorship, must have made some 
provision for the supervision of the state 
domains, and it is natural to assume that in 
Cisalpine Gaul, as at Ostia, the quaestor 
was replaced by imperial procuratores, 
That such a change was made may perhaps 
be inferred from the language of Claudius’ 
edict about the Anauni (Wilmanns, Inscr., 
Lat. 2842). In that edict Claudius refers 
to the extensive domains (sa/tus) in North 
Italy ‘which,’ as he says, ‘I learn belong 


to me’ [met juris esse]—and which it is 
clear from the language of the edict weie 
under the management of imperial pro- 
curatores. It may also be worth while to 
notice that after this period no further 
traces are found of a quaestor in South 
Italy, but, on the other hand, the traces of 
the presence of imperial procuratores 
become increasingly numerous. In the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, the great public 
grazing lands of Samnium and Apulia were 
under the supreme control of the procurator 
a rationibus (Wilm. Inscr. Lat. 2841) and 
from a passage in Statius (Statius, S¢v. 
3. 8, 92) we gather that the same was the 
case as early as the reign of Nero. 
H. F. Penna. 


ON THE WORD davrypises IN THUCYDIDES VII. 36, 2. 


igo LN fk La e fg \ \ 
kal avTypioas am’ avtav vmrerevay pos TOvs 
, c Seek pk , > / \ 7 
Tolxous ws él eF THXELS eVTOS TE Kal ELwHer. 


Ir would be difficult to mention any 
sentence in Thucydides the interpretation 
of which is in a more unsatisfactory 
condition than the one which I propose to 
discuss. 

It is not necessary to quote what has 
been written on the subject by commen- 
tators or translators from Stephanus 
downwards. Most of the explanations 
given are obscure, and some that are not 
obscure are absurd. And they all proceed 
on the assumption, which I believe to be 
wrong, that the dvrypides were of the nature 
of props or stays, and were intended to 
strengthen the ézwrides. This is the view 
taken in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities 
and in Baumeister’s Denkmdler; and a 
similar view is accepted, though with 
hesitation, by Grote and Freeman. Grote 
indeed says: ‘The words which Thucydides 
employs to describe the position of these 
av7npises are to me very obscure ; nor do I 
think that any of the commentators clear 
them up satisfactorily.” And Freeman 
says: ‘Il hope I may be forgiven for not 
risking myself in the mysteries of éxwrides 
and such like.’ Thirlwall contents himself 
with saying that the Syracusans did as the 
Corinthians had done before the battle of 
Erineus, that is, they ‘strengthened the 
bows of their galleys by solid timbers’ ; 
and afterwards, when describing the action, 
he says: ‘the solidity of the Syracusan 


bows overpowered, as had been foreseen, the 
slighter frame of the enemy’s galleys.’ He 
does not say a word about strengthening 
the érwrides with spars, and so far as his 
language goes I think it is not impossible 
that he may have held the view which I am 
going to put forward. 

I believe that the commentators have 
all missed the meaning of the passage, first, 
through putting a wrong interpretation on 
the word dyrypides, secondly, through the 
more serious mistake of giving a wrong 
and, as I think, impossible meaning to the 
preposition zpos. 

I will first give my own rendering of the 
sentence, and I will then try to support it 
by arguments on both these points. 

Thucydides describes three peculiarities 
in the construction of the Syracusan 
galleys: (1) short, stumpy prows; (2) 
strong, heavy ézwrides; (3) extra thick 
sides, or, as we should say, bows (rotxovs). 
And he denotes the whole arrangement 
collectively, in chapter 40, by éuPodrwv 
rapackevy. It is the third of these 
peculiarities which I believe Thucydides is 
describing in the sentence with which we 
are concerned. And this third peculiarity, 
though by no means the least important 
of the three, is omitted altogether in 
the explanations of the passage which 
have been given hitherto, I render the 
sentence as follows: ‘And they strength- 
ened the bows (rocxovs) both inside and 
outside with additional thicknesses of 
timber for a length of nine feet from the 
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érwrides. I think it will be conceded that 
if the sentence will bear this meaning, it is 
more intelligible than any that has yet been 
given to it. 

First as to the meaning of dvrypides. If 
we had nothing but etymology to guide us, 
we should naturally take the word to mean 
‘something attached to the face or front of 
something else.’ And this I believe to be 
substantially its meaning. Omitting 
Euripides, Rhesus 785, where Musgrave’s 
correction dprypiav is now — generally 
accepted, and omitting also, for the 
present, the references in Suidas and the 
Etymologicon Magnum, the word dyrypises 
is found in two passages besides the one in 
Thucydides. These are Xenophon, Cyne- 
geticus 10, 7, and Polybius viii. 6, 6. In 
the former Xenophon is describing the 
mode of taking the wild boar by means of 
nets, and he says that when the net has 
been placed in position it must be held open 
by means of xAdves used as dvrypides. This 
cannot mean ‘props,’ for he has already 
spoken of them, and has said that forked 
sticks are to be used for that purpose. It 
can only mean long sticks used as stretchers 
or spreaders, to hold up the net between 
and beyond the props. 

Polybius, in the passage where he uses 
the word, is describing the contrivance used 
by Marcellus which he calls capPv«y. He 
tells us that it consisted of a large ladder or 
companion, four feet in width, placed in 
the fore part of two vessels lashed together. 
This companion was hoisted up by men on 
the poops, by means of ropes rove through 
blocks fixed at the mast-heads; while men 
on the fore part of the vessels shoved the 
ladder forward ais dvrnpicw.  Lipsius 
(Poliorcet.) translates these words by 
‘fulcris aut tignis.’ It is a pity he did not 
give a drawing illustrating the operation. 
I am quite sure that any sailor would find 
it as difficult to believe that the men on the 
bows used fulcra or tigna for pushing the 
ladder, when they had the ladder itself to 
take hold of, as to believe that the men on 
the poop used tigna for hauling on the 
ropes. Besides the article tats makes 
Lipsius’s rendering impossible, and compels 
us (assuming that there was no part of the 
ordinary ship’s tackling called dvrypides) to 
understand the word of some part of the 
kNipa€ itself. And if so it can hardly mean 
anything but the planks or timbers which 
formed its sides. 

Both these uses of the word in Xenophon 
and Polybius would then correspond very 
fairly with the meaning suggested by its 


etymology. And so also would the 
meaning ‘ stout planks, or timbers, attached 
to the ship’s sides’ which I have suggested 
for the passage in Thucydides. 

How then did any one ever come to give 
the word the meaning ‘props’ or ‘stays’ ? 
I believe the mistake arose first from the 
old erroneous derivation for épeédw, given in 
the Etymologicon Magnum; secondly from 
the use of the word in architecture to 
denote a buttress. Vitruvius must have 
borrowed the word from Greek writers, and 
in the passage where he uses it he explains 
it quite clearly to mean a buttress. But a 
buttress is not a ‘ prop,’ which is capreolus 
or tibicen. Nor does a buttress act by a 
longitudinal thrust, except iu the case of 
what we call a flying buttress. It acts by 
stiffening and thickening the wall from 
bottom to top, and the pressure is exerted 
laterally not longitudinally. It is not even 
essential to a buttress that it should be 
thicker at the bottom than at the top, 
although it is true the ‘anterides’ described 
by Vitruvius are intended to be so con- 
structed. In fact the ordinary additions 
which a bricklayer makes, at intervals, to a 
garden wall would, according to my view, 
be ‘anterides ’ just as much as the buttresses 
of a cathedral. If this view is correct, the 
meanings which the word has in Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Polybius, and Vitruvius may all 
be comprehended in the following definition 
of dvrnpises: ‘Pieces of wood or other 
material attached to any structure for the 
purpose of strengthening or stiffening it.’ 

It is true that Suidas is generally sup- 
posed to give an entirely different meaning. 
He says, if the reading is correct ; avripus dé 
dvrnpidos (sic) kal onpatver tiv Ovpida. I had 
thought of suggesting cavida for Oupida: but 
in reality it is not necessary to give the 
word 6upés universally (or even, as it would 
appear, generally) the sense ‘an opening.’ 
In Herodotus ii. 96 the word @vpy means ‘a 
raft’; and again in viii. 51 the word @vpyou 
means boards used as barricades. But the 
strongest passage is in Athenaeus 521 F., 
where, quoting a story told by Heraclides of 
Pontus, he tells us that the floor of a temple 
was covered closely with plates of copper, 
KatexdAkwoav Ovpict, in order to stop a 
miraculous flow of blood. There is therefore 
no need to suggest any alteration in Suidas, 
who probably means by 6upida a board or 
plate, not a window or opening. And if so, 
his words confirm my view that the essential 
meaning of dvrypis is ‘something attached 
to the face of something else,’ and that it 
would therefore be a most natural and 
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obvious word to use for the sheathing or 
lining of a galley’s bows. 

I have said that the meaning given to 
the passage in Thucydides by the commen- 
tators involves, in my opinion, a misuse of 
the preposition zpés. If Thucydides had 
intended to express ‘extending from the 
érwrises to the ship’s sides’ he must, I 
think, have written eis tots tofyous, not 
mpos Tovs toixovs. The preposition zpos, 
when used in a physical sense with the 
accusative, means either ‘motion to’ or 
‘attachment to’ a thing. The former 
meaning is out of the question; but the 
latter is exactly what is required. It will 
be noticed that the words zpos tovs totxovs 
follow irérevav. It seems to me hardly 
possible to read these words together 
without giving them the meaning ‘they 
attached to the ship’s sides.’ It is scarcely 
necessary to illustrate this, not uncommon, 
use of zpos. I will merely quote three 
instances: Sophocles, Ajaa 108, defects mpos 
kiov’ épxeiov oréyns, Plato, Phaedo 83 D, 
mpoondot zpos TO cdpa, and Timaeus 82 D, 
KOAAG mpos THY Tov dotav diow. Also 
Thucydides himself in iv. 110, 3 has ovens 
THs TOAEws pos Addor, and in vi. 101, 3 70 
T™pos TOV KpHpLVOV. 

I will only add, in confirmation of what 
I have said, (1) that it is inconceivable to 
me that the Syracusans should have 
omitted to strengthen their bows, or that 
Thucydides should have omitted to mention 
the fact ; (2) that there was no necessity to 
add ‘ props’ or ‘stays’ to the érwrides, for 
Thucydides tells us that they were made 
maxetat, and ‘props’ carried to, or through, 


the ship’s sides would have given them no 
additional strength; (3) that Thucydides 
himself, in section 3 of the chapter, implies 
that the bows were made thicker than 
usual, for he says that the bows of the 
Athenian galleys were Xerrd, Kxotla and 
doOevj, in comparison with those of the 
Syracusan galleys which were orépida and 
maxéa. These epithets are admirably 
chosen, if the view I take of the passage is 
correct ; but they certainly are not very 
well chosen if they only describe the 
difference between éerwrides with props and 
érwrides Without props. (4) Finally in 
chapter 40, where he describes the action, 
he tells us that, owing to the special build 
of the Syracusan galleys, they stove in the 
Athenian triremes and carried away a great 
part of the oarsmen’s galleries (rapegetpe- 
aias).!. This effect would be produced, not 
by the beaks, or prows, which were 
shortened for the very purpose of bringing 
the strong bows into play, nor even, 
completely, by the érwrides, but by the 
broad part of the strengthened bows, 
grinding against and tearing away the 
thinner bows and sides of the Athenian 
triremes. 
G. S. SALE. 
Otago University, Dunedin, New Zealand. 


1 ] am aware that the meaning which I here give 
to mapeterpeota is different from that usually given. 
This is a matter which requires more than a short 
note for its discussion. I may mention, however, 
that I have the authority of E. Assmann, in 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler, for the meaning | have 
given; and 1 have other stronger reasons which I 
may perhaps take another opportunity of explaining. 


RHYMES AND ASSONANCES IN THE AFNEID. 


In the Aeneid I have noticed about sixteen 
accurately rhyming couplets, not reckoning 
about half-a-dozen others in which the same 
word or words are repeated for an ending. 
There are other examples too where the 
rhyme is almost perfect; with yet others 
where verses which accurately rhyme alter- 
nate with others which do not. Further, 
there are series of two, three, or more verses 
whose endings, though not in strict rhyme, 
are more or less assonantal. 

Now rhyme is a thing so comparatively 
rare in Latin verses, thst the question 
naturally suggests itself: Are these ex- 
amples mere oversights, which would have 


been removed on revision, or were they in- 
serted of set purpose and for special effect 4 
That the latter is the true reply will become 
evident upon examination of the cases. In 
the first place the verses of each couplet are 
arranged to correspond in time, rhythm and 
general effect. Secondly, the sounds chosen 
for rhyme are practically but two—the 3rd 
pers. of an imperfect tense, and the sound 
-entem or -entum. The ending -ator occurs 
once; and there is besides one case where 
the reading is doubtful. Thirdly, all these 
verses have trisyllabic terminations, and, in 
accordance with Virgil’s usual practice in 
such case, have mostly the strong caesura in 
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the 4th foot. Lastly, such rhymes are not 
peculiar to the Aeneid. 
But the careful correspondence of sound 





I. 625-6. 
Ipse | hos | tis | Zeuc| ros | in 
Aaa ‘ 
Seque | or|¢um | anfi ; gua | Teuc 





Here note in both verses the heavy 
spondaic rhythm, the elision in first foot, 
and the (exceptional in these rhyming verses) 


Eh 124-5. 
Flagitat || et | mihi | | iam | mul 
Artifi cis | scelus | et | taci 





signi | 





rorum | a 





and arrangement will best be felt by glanc- 
ing at a few examples. 


ebat 
ebat. 


laude | fer 








stirp | vol 


bucolic caesura: as well as the italicized re- 
semblances in sound. 


ti eru 
tv ven 


ebant 
ebant. 


dele | can 
tura | vid 








Here note pair of initial dactyls, strong caesura followed ' y disyllabie word in 2nd foot. 


II. 456-7, 
Saepius | | Androma | che | fer 
Ad | socer | os, | et | av lo | puer 





Here again we have the pair of initial 
dactyls, and the long penultimate words of 


VI. 843-4. 
Scipiad | as | clad em | Liby 
Fabrict | um | ? vel | | te | sud 











— 
re | incomi 





um Astyan | acta | trah 


ae? | par 
co, | Ser 


tata | sol | ebat 


ebat. 








identical structure ; both, too, united to the 
preceding word by elision. 


entem 
entem 1 


voque | pot 
rane, | ser 








Here note initial quadrisyllabic proper name, and the similarly alliterating terminations. 


VIII. 620-1. 
Terribil |em | cris | tis | gale | am | flam | masque | vom | entem 
. eae . Sir . 
Fatifer | umque | en | sem, lor | icam | ex | aere | rig entem. 

















Here the correspondence is so close and neat as to be strikingly obvious. 


The rhymes are very unequally distributed 
among the different books of the Aeneid. In 
the Ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th, 9th, 10th and 11th, I 
have noticed but single couplets (i. 625, iii. 
656, v. 385, vii. 187, ix. 182, x. 804, xi. 886); 
two instances occur both in the 2nd (124 and 


456), and in the 8th (620 and 646); three 
in the 4th (189, 256 and 331); while the 
twelfth is the only book from which they 
seem to be altogether absent. 

Finally, there occurs in book vii. (796) a 
peculiar case : 


ee tes 
Kt | Sac | ranae | aci | es, | et | picti | scuta | Lab ici 
Qui | sal | tus | Tiber | ine | tu | os sac | rumque | Num | ici. 











Here the first verse will be seen to be in 
many respects exceptional, not to say sus- 
picious, taking together the elision, division 
in middle,! lack of caesura in it. Then, too, 
the reading Labici seems to be doubtful. 
Perhaps Laninti was written. However, 
there stands the couplet, such as it is. The 
rhyme is not at all like the other instances 


1 Though this is not at all so rare as some books 
would have us believe. 





in the Aeneid, for it is a meaningless termi- 
nation of a proper name, whereas the rest 
form significant syllables denoting action 
(usually sustained) which the poet desires 
to emphasize by repetition. 

As for those rare cases in which the ter- 
minations of the verses in the couplet are 
formed by identical words, I have noticed 
half-a-dozen: none in the first six books, 


one each in the 7th (653), 9th (544), and 
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11th (204), the other three in the 8th (271, 
396 and 568), which book indeed is remark- 
able for the number and emphatic character 
of its rhymes and assonances; while from 
this class as well as the former the 12th is 
free. 


VII. 653-4. 


ie 


In this class we note: Ist foot does not 
end with end of word unless in shape 
| — | UVC] 3 2nd foot has always caesura, 
strong with one exception; 4th has strong 
caesura, but, unlike the first class, the end- 
ing is as often disyllabic as trisyllabic. 


Mille | vir | os | ; dig | nus, | patri | is | qui laetior | esset 
Imperi is |, et | cui | pater | haud | Me | zentius | esset. 








Here the identity consists best in the final 
spondee, but we perceive throughout this 


VIII. 396-7. 
Quo | tibi | 


Diva | me | 
Zum | guwoque | 


| fas | no 





Here the identity reaches one syllable further. 


i? | Simil 
bis | Teuc 











pair of verses the same similarity of structure 
as we found in the true rhyming couplets. 


_ 


asset 
isset. 


Tay S05) 
ros | ar 


cura | fu 
mare | fu 











The similarity is again clear. 


IX. 544-5. 
Transfos _| si | lig | no | veni | wnt. | Vix || unus | Hel enor 
Et | Lycus | e| dap | si: | quo | rum | pri | maevus | Hel | enor 








The termination is here of four syllables. 


wilt, 271-9. 
Hane | a 
Dice 


co | statu 
bis | et | er 


ram | lu 
tur | no 

















But the most striking example is :— 


Maxima 
Maxima 


it | quae 
it | quae 


semper 
semper. 








where the identity extends to the full half of the verse. 


Next let us look at that class of cases 
which includes verses not strictly rhyming 
indeed, yet in which there is a certain asso- 
nance. This assonance may approach very 
closely to a perfect identity of sound, or may 
fade away by imperceptible degrees to the 
point where it ceases to attract our notice. 


X. 904-5. 
Corpus | hw| mo | pati | are | teg 
Dy “= =—- 
Circum stare | odi| a | hunc 








Here we have a similarity of termination 
closely approximating to identity, while the 
or sound is still furtheremphasized by its addi- 
tional occurrence in the middle of the second 
verse. ‘Then, too, the assonantal imitation 
throughout is very noticeable. I may add 
that the line previous to these ends ‘hostibus 


So again iv. 178-9, 


Illam | | terra | par 


- t — 
Extrem | am | ut | perhib | ent Coeo | Encela 


ens | ira | irrit 


Then as to the structure of the verses, there 
may be, as in the true rhyming verses, a 
similarity so close as to force us to the con- 
clusion that the poet’s intention was thus to 
emphasize some idea; or the resemblance 
may be so slight as to leave it doubtful 
whether he had any definite end in view. 


i! ‘ois a 
i. | Scio | ac | erba | me | orwm 
| o| 70, | de | fende fur | orem. 











oro,’ that following ‘sepulero,’ and the next 
but one ‘cruore,’ echoing the are in the pre- 
vious one; each too in a leading position 
before an important caesura., 

It is remarkable that while Virgil’s 
favourite rhyme is ebat or ebant, his favourite 
assonance is orem, ore, ora, Ke. 


ata | de | orum 








doque sor | orem. 
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where the correspondence is sharply marked. rhyme, though not quite so much ‘so as 
Another example of a nearly perfect these, is such an one as xi, 544-5 :— 


Tpse | sin tans | iuga | 


Solor 


u | prae | se | por 








longa | pet | ebat 
| ebant. 








um | nemor | um: | te! la | undique | saeva | prem 
In these cases the identity of the first of have instances of the contrary arrangement, 
the two final syllables is perfect ; it is in the such, for example, as ix. 250 :— 


second that the divergence occurs. Thus we 


Pectora. || Sic | memor ans, | humer | os | dex | trasque | ten | ebat 
ie 
Ambo |rum, | et | vul| tum | lacrim|is | at | que ora | rig | abat. 

















In neither of the two last couplets is the the verses very marked ; it is much more so 
correspondence and assonance throughout in, for example, i. 278-9 :— 


tas | re 
fine | ded 


rum | nec | 


i, | Quin | 


Here we see the assonance not only inthe the final dactyl, with other agreements. 
latter half of the final spondee, but also of Somewhat similar is x. 597-8 :— 


tempora | 
aspera. | 


pone: 


His | ego | | nec | me 
| luno. 


Tmperi um | sine |- 














Per | te, | entes 


Vir | Tro 


per | qui||te | ta |lem | genu ere | par 


iane | sin 











ere | prec | antis. 





aN, : 
e | hanc | anim | am | et | miser 


Then we find again the closeness of resemblance fade away by delicate gradations. 
































VI. 812-3. 
Missus | in | | imperi um | mag | num. Cui| | deinde | sub | ibit, 
Otia | qui | rum | pet | patri | ae, | resid | esque | mov | ebit. 
VIII. 423-4. 
Hoe | tunc || ignipot | ens | cae | lo | des | cendit | ab | | alto. 
Ferrum ex | erce bant | vas | to | Cyc | lopes in | antro. 
X. 302-3. 
Omnes innocu ae. | Sed | | non | pup |-pis | tua, | Tarcho. 
Namque in | flicta vad | is | dor so | dum | pendet | in | iquo. 

















It is not unworthy of notice that in those trasted clauses. But in the case of a mere 
couplets where the similarity of ending is assonance there may be a distinct close co- 
exact—true rhymes and word-repetitions— inciding with the end of the first line, and 
there is usually no pause at the end of the this even where the assonance approaches 
first line, the sentence running on into the pretty nearly to the identity of rhyme. 
second ; or else there is merely that pause Thus x. 556-7 :— 
which occurs between two parallel or con- 


Provolvens, super haec inimico pectore fatur : 
Istic nunc, metuende, iace ! Non te optima mater. 


So too xi. 501-2, ke, Then again x. 506-7 :— 


Impositum scuto referunt Pallanta frequentes. 
O dolor atque decus magnum rediture parenti ! 


But perhaps more remarkable and striking any such cases formed entirely of perfect 
than any of the rhymes and assonances rhymes, but the similarity of termination is 
hitherto cited are those which extend beyond yet frequently very marked. Thus, take the 
the limits of a couplet. I have not noticed triplet xii. 138-140 :— 


a 
a 
a 
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Extemplo Turni sic est affata sororem, 
Diva deam, stagnis quae fluminibusque sonoris 
Praesidet ; hune illi rex aetheris altus honorem. 


Here, when all the endings are assonantal, _ the first and third are closely assonantal with 
the alternate ones form a perfect rhyme. one another, and also, though to a less 
In the next example (v. 60-63) the second degree, with the former pair :— 
and fourth endings form an identity, while 


Urbe velit posita templis sibi ferre dicatis. 
Bina boum vobis Troia generatus Acestes 

Dat numero capita in naves ; adhibete Penates 
Et patrios epulis et quos colit hospes Acestes. 


Further on in the same book (v. 552-555) we have an example of four more closely 
assonantal endings :— 


Infusum populum, et campos iubet esse patentes. 
Incedunt pueri, pariterque ante ora parentum 
Frenatis lucent in equis : quos omnis euntes 
Trinacriae mirata fremit Troiaeque iuventus. 


The alliteration harmony of the first two 
verses is striking; that of the second part 
is less so. 


Proceeding yet further we meet a still 
more extended group (v. 744-751) : 


Pergameumque Larem, et canae penetralia Vestae, 
Farre pio et plena supplex veneratur acerra. 
Extemplo socios primumque arcessit Acesten, 

Et Iovis imperium et cari praecepta parentis 
Edocet, et quae nunc animo sententia constet. 


Hand mora consiliis ; nee iussa recusat Acestes. 
Transcribunt urbi matres, populumque volentem 
Deponunt, animos nil magnae laudis egentes. 


In xii. 586 ff. we find the following end- 
ings: defendere muros; 587 pumice pastor ; 
588 implevit amaro; 589 cerea castra; 590 
iras; 592 auras: then 599 turbata dolore; 
600 caputque malorum; 601 effata furo- 
rem; (602 amictus); 603 nectit ab alta; 
604 accepere Latinae ; 605 Lavinia crines. 

Another example of extended assonantal 
connexion appears at v. 331 ff.: presso ; 332 
pronus in ipso; 333 sacroque cruore ; 334 
oblitus amorum ; 335 lubrica surgens ; 336 
revolutus arena: then 339 Diores; 340 et 
ora; 34] clamoribus implet; 542 poscit hono- 
rem ; 343 decorae ; 344 corpore virtus ; 345 
voce Diores; (346 praemia venit); 347 
honores. 

It will have been observed, in such cases 


Omnibus. 


for instance as that just cited (xii. 599 and 
601, turbata dolore, effata furorem), that 
the assonance exists not only between the 
final spondees, but also between the preced- 
ing dactyls. Now sometimes, though rarely, 
we find the dactylic assonance without the 
spondaic. Thus in v. 706-7, portenderet ira, 
posceret ordo; or better, 649-50, gressus 
eunti, digressa reliqui. This assonance too, 
like the other, may continue through several 
verses : ix. |07—-512, ascendere muros, [inter- 
lucetque corona], effundere contra, detrudere 
contis, defendere bello, pondere si qua, where 
a variety of assonances are tastefully com- 
bined. So here again we may even have an 
actual rhyme (compare the example already 
quoted, x. 597), as in x, 860-1: 


Alloquitur maerentem, et ¢alibus infit : 


Rhoebe, diu (res si qua diu mortalibus ulla est). 


On the whole it plainly appears, not only 
from what has been pointed out as regards 
the actual rhymes, but from the number, 
variety and arrangement of the assonances 
—from which we have selected but a few 
‘leading cases’—that they form a not un- 
important and an especially interesting in- 
stance of the means adopted by the poet for 


harmoniously binding together the verses of 
his poem. Nor does he stand alone in his 
employment of this device. Other Latin 
poets too have made use both of rhyme and 
of various assonances, not without individual 
and characteristic diversities. Some in- 
stances of these may be given upon another 
oceasion. H, T, JoHnstonr, 
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BARTH’S MSS. OF THE THEBAIS OF STATIUS. 


Orro Murr in his excellent edition of 
the first six books of the Zhebais (Teubner 
1870) writes (Praef. xi.) ‘neque excusare 
opus est, quod Barthii mendacia, quibus 
omnes fefellit, et hic et in variae lectionis 
corpore silentio praetermitto.’ The decep- 
tion lasted long. Fr. Diibner in his preface 
(1845) says (p. xiv.) ‘Immortalia Barthii 
de Statio merita, et ob optimorum codicum 
usum (quas si accuratius distinxisset, nihil 
fere superesset quod optares), et ob doc- 
trinam maximam in explicando exhibitam.’ 
The learning of Barth is unquestionable. 
He boasts himself that he had read ‘ad 
vicies octies centum omnis generis auc- 
tores’; but this is perhaps only one of his 
mendacia. His good faith seems to have 
gone unquestioned for nearly two centuries. 
Now it is sharply challenged, or rather, 
looked upon as so bad as not to need 
challenging. What are the grounds for 
this? I asked this question in vain of 
some of our highest English authorities, 
and sought an answer to no purpose in the 
literature accessible to me. Jt may there- 
fore be possibly worth while putting to- 
gether some of the evidence. 

The title-page of Barth’s edition, issued, 
however, six years after his death by 
Christian Daum (1664), contains the words 
‘ad auctoritatem et opem manuscriptorum 
exemplarium, praecipue unius alteriusque 
admirandae bonitatis.’ At the close of the 
preface the editor, after speaking of the 
numerous works which Barth had left un- 
printed, says ‘etiam nonnulla flammis, 
incendio Sellerhusano anno MDCXXXVI ab- 
sumta periere’: this of course was twenty- 
two years before the death of Barth. But 
he appears during his life-time to have 
utilized this fire at his estate of Seller- 
hausen near Leipzig to screen his fictions ; 
for he writes to Stephanius, a commentator 
on Saxo Grammaticus, ‘ Saxonis vestri ex- 
emplaria duo manu exarata in villa prope 
hane civitatem (Lipsiam) cum ipso codice 
cul varia margines compleverant, et maiore 
parte inclutae meae Bibliothecae funesto 
flebilique incendio  perierunt.’ Bursian 
(Gesch. d. Classischen Philologie i, 288 sq.) 
cruelly remarks, ‘It appears to me in- 
dubitable that Barth never possessed any 
MS. of Saxo at all.’ There is too much 
evidence that Barth in other instances 
never hesitated to invent MS. authority for 
his own conjectures, as Jahn has shown 
in the preface to his edition of Censorinus. 


It may be briefly noted that the extant 
MSS. of the Zhebais are divided into two 
classes, each representing a recension earlier 
at any rate than the scholiast. The former 
of these is represented by the Paris MS. 8051, 
known also as the cod. Puteaneus, from its 
former possessor. It is very extraordinary 
that the Paris editors Amar and Lemaire, 
though frequently quoting the MS. under 
the sign of Reg. B., do not seem to have 
suspected its identity with the cod. Putea- 
neus, which they also frequently quote, 
probably from Lindenbrog’s edition. The 
confusion is not lessened by Diibner’s habit 
of quoting this as Reg. 1. The second 
recension is best represented by the cod. 
Bambergensis (B): we have a good specimen 
of it in the cod. Roffensis, now in the 
British Museum. The very numerous later 
MSS. are derived either from a codex very 
similar to the Bambergensis on the one 
hand, or (at a later date) from the Putea- 
neus or some MS. like it, largely supple- 
mented by conjectures. 

Miiller gives a very full apparatus criticus, 
and Kohlmann has added material of some 
importance; so that the MSS. of the 
Thebais are well known to us. 

Now let us examine the following passages 
in which Barth’s report as to his MS. is not 
borne out by any known MS. 


I. 1. ‘quidem codices cognataque’: alter- 


NAQUE w. 

15. ‘nostrae membranae atque ideo.’ Re- 
jected by B. 

34. ‘probo optimi exemplaris lectionem 


excidiale’: exitiale w. 

49, ‘scriptus optimus liber imogue. Nihil 
mutamus.’ 

77. ‘optimae et antiquissimae membranae 
non agnoscunt hune versum.’ No known 
MS. omits it. 

83. ‘in praestantissimo libro est paren- 
tis’: paternis w. 

86. ‘scriptus liber ne tarda sequatur’ : 
nec—sequetur w. 

93. ‘scriptum optimae notae exemplar 
rippis, quo pacto infra etiam semper ubi- 
cunque haec vox occurrit.’ 

110. ‘in vetustissimis membranis caeru- 
leique redeunt’: Barth conjectures sedent : 
caerulet w. 

112. ‘melius membranae tune geminas’ : 
tumo. Barth adds that ‘in optimo manu- 
scripto duo hemisticha omissa sunt.’ This 
is not known to be the case in any MS, 
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124. ‘seriptum exemplar tabe’: nube ow. 

130. ‘in vetustissimo libro regni’: regnis 
w. Gronovius conjectured regni. 

201. ‘in illo laudatissimo nobis perprisco 
exemplari diserte scriptum est ipse deus’ : 
deus cod. Burmanni, sed totus versus in 
margine tantum apparet. 

229, ’ praestantissimus liber diserte fa- 
cem’: aciem w. 

267. ‘manuscriptus liber subvenit atque 
tuis. puto Papinium scripsisse swbvenietque 
tuis’: subvenitque w. 

280. ‘disertis litteris vetustissimus codex 
tanta’: tandem ow. Barth adds ‘infinitis 
_locis is codex melior est omnibus hactenus 
collatis exemplaribus, ut res ipsa testifica- 
bitur.’ 

302. ‘in codice illo insigniter observando 
scribitur certo ordine cetera ducam’: certo 
reliqua ordine ducam w. 

306. ‘in membranis est qua pellere somnos 
aut mandare iterum dulces’: qua pellere 
dulces aut suadere iterum somnos w. 

311. ‘omnino scribendum cum’ iisdem 
perfecte bonis membranis dissignat : desig- 
nat w. 

326. ‘ducat membranae habent’: 
@. 

331. ‘in manuscriptorum principe est 
prorigitur’: porrigitur w. 

343. ‘varia lectio est in optimo libro de- 
erescentibus’ (an obvious gloss): rarescenti- 
bus w. 

359. ‘in manu exarato codice vetustis- 
simo revulsa est perspicue legitur’: refusa 
est w. 

364. ‘ruptis: in textu optimi libri est 
raptis. Illud alterum instar variantis lec- 
tionis suprascriptum’: ruptis w. 

372. ‘in optimo libro legitur monstrant’ : 
monstrat w. 

405. et liquentia: ‘ voculam ef optimae et 
aliae membranae omittunt.’ None are 
known to do so. 

407. ‘melius optimus librorum intulit’: 
attulit w. 

436. ‘melius liber scriptus a limine’: 
limine w. 

466. ‘facti: hane lectionem clare prae- 
ferunt omnes nostri codices’: only a few 
inferior MSS. have this instead of fati. 

486. ‘armis optimus codicum’:; so only a 
few inferior MSS. 

511, ‘in optimis vetustissimisque primum 


ducit 


dein in alteris etiam membranis nostris 
clare scriptum offendimus in manibus nec- 
tens’: innectens manibus w. 

550. ‘in eodem optimo libro superest 
veritas Papinianae scriptionis sonacia, cum 
interpretatione sonare consueta’: sonantia w. 

571. ‘optimae membranarum contigit ’: 
attigit w. 

594, ‘in optimo librorum est occurvrit 
manifesta patri, cum glossa vel confessa’ : 
confessa w. 

603. ‘etiam clare inibidem scriptum a 
gremtis’: om. a w. 

606. ‘in optimo libro ambigua scriptura 
est ultor an ultro legendum  censeat’; 
ultro w. 

636. ‘membranae actor’ : 
cepto zr). 

672. ‘optimus et vetustissimus 
evenias’: advenius w. 


auctor w (ex- 


liber 


A similar collection of examples has 
been made for Books ii. and iii., but it is 
hardly worth while printing it here. There 
are of course some instances in which 
Barth cites from his favourite MS. readings 
now generally adopted ; and others in which 
his reading has some, though often but 
slight, support. In the latter it most fre- 
quently seems to agree with 5, an MS. be- 
longing to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
collated by Bentley. But on a review of 
the whole evidence, it seems quite impossible 
to believe that Barth’s quotations can be 
trusted. It is not easy to see the purpose 
of such wholesale falsification. He does 
not always prefer the reading of his ‘ opti- 
mus codex,’ sometimes mentioning it only 
to reject it. Nor does he always use it, as 
has sometimes been the case, to support 
conjectures of his own. He gives con- 
jectures, eg. on i. 227, 271, 518; ii, 235, 
5dD9, 695 ; ili. 196, 294, and elsewhere, with- 
out claiming any authority. But considering 
the character which he brings with him 
into court, Barth can hardly be acquitted 
of something worse than blundering. If 
it is not possible to establish mala fides 
in every instance, yet recent editors like 
O. Miiller and Kohlmann are fully justified 
in treating Barth’s citations of his membranae 
as carrying no more weight than may be 
given to pure conjectures. 

A, 5, WILKINS. 
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THE LOST ‘CODEX OPTIMUS’ OF NONIUS MARCELLUS. 


Tue list of the light ink corrections (F*) 
in Bks. i.-iii. of the Florence Nonius contri- 
buted by Mr. Wood Brown! to the last two 
numbers of the Classical Review makes it 
possible to try to settle a question which 
is the all-important question for textual 
criticism of the De Conpendiosa Doctrina : 
How was the lost MS. from which these 
corrections come related to other MSS. of 
our author ? 

It has long been known that all existing 
MSS. of Nonius must have come from one 
archetype, in which a loose leaf of Book 
iv. containing pp. 406 M. interiere tamen— 
409 M. auster nascitur, had been put for 
safe keeping after the first leaf of the 
codex ; for the transposed passage stands in 
all our MSS. at p. 3 M, 13, after the word 
Pausimacho. This is one of the many cor- 
ruptions which are shared in common by all 
our MSS. The late Mr. J. H. Onions in 
his posthumous edition of Nonius i.-iii. 
recently published (Clar. Press, 1895) has 
pointed out that there are no corrections by 
F° throughout this transposed portion, while 

-a mark of corruption, the ‘asteriscus,’ has 
been set by this hand in the margin at the 
beginning and the end of it. This is strong 
evidence that the lost codex either had not 
the transposed passage at this place, or 
possibly had it accompanied by clear indica- 
tions of the transposition. The ‘codex 
optimus,’ as Mr. Onions calls it, from which 
the F*-corrections come, was thus either 


1 My own notes of these corrections agree with 
Mr. Brown’s list in assigning to F? the few readings 
which Mr. Onions assigned to F4, and in referring to 
F3 some corrections referred by Mr. Onions to F°, viz. 
10, 13 alex; 114, 14 faew; 4, 5 pontiea (where Mr. 
Onions seems to have first written F%, then F%, then 
to have deleted the latter, perhaps accidentally). In 
68, 22 I could not decide whether thawnameno or 
thaunomeno was the reading of F%, nor in 109, 5 
whether the ib. iiii. of F! was deleted by F* or by 
another hand. My notes disagree with Mr. Brown’s 
list in that they refer to F* the following readings’: 
15, 15 pater; 74,17 pinnis; 81, 82 comestque ;. 94, 
26 conpito ; 99, 2 Disciscere (2); 99, 4 disciwisset (°) ; 
100, 13 dimissw m; 102, 4 ewallawit ; 103, 10 pro 
errans ; 109, 14 westra ; 110, 14 flaccent; 120, 16 
marini ; 130, 21 antepetitam ; 134, 26 lucuentulus ; 
200, 11 sardisweniense ; 209, 7 intibos ; 227, 5 were. 
In 19, 21 w[annu] seemed to me merely a catch-letter 
in the margin to call attention to the word wannu as 
well as the heading-word of the paragraph ewannetur, 
In 17, 31 my notes refer the correction Macherio to 
F%, Mr. Brown authorizes me to make the following 
additions to his list: 74, 19 mise atin, um E 2; 


146, 33 extinctas , dam A. Dist. C.; 149, 15 iiid, E?; 
and to correct 150, 39 assestriz A. mare. 


derived from a different archetype, or, at 
least, if from the same archetype, it was 
derived at an earlier stage than the rest. 
It is the object of this paper to determine 
which of these theories is the more likely. 
While admitting the inferiority of these 
corrections in the minor matter of spelling,” 
Mr. Onions is emphatic in his praise of 
their textual value. He says (Introd. p. 
xxili.): ‘This source (F%) is by far the 
best ; and its corrections are almost in- 
variably to be adopted.’ An inspection of 
his critical apparatus will convince every one 
of the truth of this verdict. Our depend- 
ence on F° for the recovery of the true text 
may be gauged by readings like these :—30, 
32 difficillimum (dicit facillimum cett.) ; 67, 
18 pareutactae (where F? above preserves 
the true form ; cf. rév wapevtaxtwy C.L.A. iil. 
107, 108) ; 68, 3 et decurionibus (omitted by 
all MSS.); 76, 4 exta (extra cett.); 78, 32 
nemus (nemes cett.); 78, 34 quid prodest 
(quid est cett.); 79, 19 ut (vt cett.); 82, 
25 Varro (om. cett.); 87, 33 me coicerem ; 
90, 21 congermanati; 99, 9 fauitores (the 
Plautine form; fauwtores cett.); 103, 25 
multa (mata cett.); 194, 10 Synephoebis (in 
Saebis F? ; inimbris cett.) ; 195, 27 adewrat- 
iusque (adcurat usque cett.) ; 198, 32 ratione 
(rare cett.) ; 200, 32 barba (barra cett.) ; 
209,22 ac (hac F8) ; 212, 34 spero rem; 214, 
23 pusilli nigri qui exspectant ; 215, 6 suraene 
(surene F°; serene cett.); 216, 1 graues; 


2 The Leyden MS. (L), a 9th cent. MS. of 
Tours, is to Mr. Onions, as to the last German 
editor, Prof. Lucian Miiller, the guide in matters 
of orthography. This MS. (especially L') has 
faithfully preserved what is recognized to have 
been the spelling of the archetype, such as the non- 
assimilation of prepositions in compounds (e.g. 
inpedimenta, inplicationes), aput for apud, set for sed. 
F? on the other hand offers ‘modernized’ spelling, 
e.g. impedimenta, implicationes, Virgilius for 
Vergilius. In 228, 34 it seems to me that F% wrote 
first aput, then corrected it to apud. If so, aput was 
probably the spelling of the ‘codex optimus’ (ef. 
145, 28 at for ad in all MSS.). At the same time it 
must be remembered that we have clear evidence 
that the Carlovingian scribes did occasionally change 
to a more archaic form the spelling of their originals. 
For the Reginensis Codex of Livy (9th cent. MS. of 
Tours, like the Leyden Nonius), is a direct copy of 
the 5th cent. Puteaneus of Paris, and offers examples 
of the non-assimilation of prepositions which are not 
found in its original, e.g. swbplicatio for supplicatio of 
the older MS. (see Chatelain, Paléogr. des Classiques 
Latins ; T. Live, ad tab. 117). To ascertain the ex- 
tent of this practice is a matter of some importance 
for the orthography of our editions of the Latin 
classics. I hope to discuss the subject on a future 
occasion, 
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216, 9 multinummus piscis ex salo; 228, 29 
infectort ; 232, 4 qui videt; 124, 32 liber... 
quast (omitted by all MSS.); 142, 4 galli 
(omitted by all MSS.); 153, 35 proferre ; 
155, 5 istuc; 155, 14 praefracte; 156, 14 
aetatula ; 161, 5 commoti awito ; 162,19 cultu ; 
166, 2 dolasti ; 171, 10 abibis ; 172, 6 crudit- 
atem ; 178, 25 caluam‘(omitted by all MSS.) ; 
180, 3 te; 181, 32 atque ; 185, 22 uenerans ; 
not to mention a host of other instances 
where F alone preserves or suggests the 
true reading. 

For my own part, I should be inclined to 
follow F° in one or two passages where Mr. 
Onions has not ventured to accept its read- 
ings :—23, 20 precando (cf. 23, 22) ; 36, 25 
xxviii; 41, 33 et; 75, 22 Abscondit pro 
abscondidit ; 81, 11 (Libram aibant sat esse 
ambobus) farris intrit(t ; plus comest) ; 88, 
4 istaec, Neut. Pl. (est haec F%); 117, 23 
iii. ; 118, 2 (mille) euetulae ; 130, 2 tumulto ; 
175, 2 del. [eapwere]; 175, 33 del. [em 
sutorem|; 177, 2 del. [a saltu dictae|; 177, 
18 del. [aut ab spartu, quasi sparteas, aut ab 
asportando|; 178, 24 del. |minutim]; 188, 
15 del. [per wicos]; 188, 18 del. [tristem] ; 
199, 28 tum ut si; 207, 7 pertinebat (cf. 
transtinet Plaut. Mil. 468); 208, 4 del. 
[Zibri]; 209, 28 dicta risitantis; 224, 11 
Eheu (making the line Iambic); 229, 16 
Pleni (dialectal for Plini) ; 231, 30 aethera. 
To these I would add (see above) 74, 19 
miserinum, this being au Adj. with the ino- 
suffix (cf. -ino of mod. Italian), and possibly 
131, 26 luewentulos or lucuenculos (lucuentu- 
lus F*), as the earliest form of the Greek 
loanword. 

Of course a number of its readings are 
manifestly wrong ; but they are almost in- 
variably the readings which must have 
existed in the archetype :—4, 5 pontica ; 5, 
4 pellectori (apparently a marginal variant 
in the arch.) ; 12, 1 si quid ea; 12, 21 indige 
nasturcium; 13, 4 gretaceant lia) ;' 34, 24 
plaudare (a marginal variant!); 37, 1 
aquam ; 41, 29 illa (possibly also vi. taque) ; 
56, 22 suppeditat; 68, 20 inse; 91, 16 
sententiam ; 93, 1 ita; 102, 16 ex officio; 
105, 13 culeratum ; 115, 20 mulis caluunt ; 
126, 33 indignat ; 135, 23 om. Cicero; 151, 
30 Perpexabile ; 154, 27 protuli item ; 173, 4 
Turpidius ; 175, 27 suecedens; 175, 29 et 
quo; 177, 3 dewidere; 189, 22 ewndulatis ; 
192, 29 sedere; 193, 21 annit; 196, 27 in 
Marte ; 197, 6 hi sunt; 202, 7 pastusque ; 
207, 33 mattico foro; 214, 11 ni; 214, 14 
mur fit werus; 217, 24 lib. w.; 221, 12 


1 Mr. Brown suggests that the original reading 
may be graece ra GvtAla with 7d suprascript in the 
archetype. 
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utaeque ; 223, 18 facidem ; 224, 35 Prome- 
tinensibus ; 228, 32 tribulaeque. 

Cases where F* has apparently made a 
wilful change on its own account are very 
rare and are mostly of such a kind that 
they might be called mere corrections of 
spelling like the instances mentioned above 
(Virgilius for Vergilius, apud for aput, 
&e.) :—29, 16 Diorus ; 41, 33 prudentiam ; 
67,9 cantoris (so the H*PVE family); 71, 
18 im (so the H?PVE family); 113, 5 
Catilinario ; 145, 28 tibiis ; 160, 11 dolorum 
reste (ut vid.) ; 174, 14 argumentare dicunt 
(for argumenta redigunt) ; 213, 23 seminis ; 
226, 6 squales. 

It thus appears that the value set by Mr. 
Onions on these F?-corrections is fully borne 
out by the facts. They supply words or 
clauses omitted by all our other MSS.; they 
give or suggest to us correct readings where 
all our other MSS. have corrupt readings ; 
and where they are wrong, the other MSS. 
are usually wrong with them. Must we 
then assume that the lost codex, from which 
these corrections come, was of a quite 
different family from the existing MSS.1 
It seems to me that this assumption is un- 
necessary. All the differences, great and 
important as they are, between the F*-cor- 
rections on the one hand and the text 
represented by the consensus of existing 
MSS. on the other, are no more than might 
have arisen in the making of a single copy 
of a common original ; they may well be the 
growth of one ‘generation,’ if I may use 
the term, in the hereditary line of the text. 


-If we compare them with the differences 


between the Harleian MS. (H) and its 
parent, the Florentine codex, or with the 
differences between the Escorial MS. (E) in 
Books ii. med.— iii fin. and the same parent, 
or with the differences between the Floren- 
tine codex itself and its parent,” the Ley- 
den codex (L), and if we take into account 
that the archetype of our MSS. was prob- 
ably a much less legible original than the 
originals of F and of HE, we must, I think, 
allow the possibility of the theory that the 
F®-corrections are derived from a lost MS, 
of which the original of our existing MSS. 
was an immediate copy, that F% in fact isa 
‘cousin,’ while (1) L, (2) the parent of H? 
PV and the first part of E, (3) the parent 
of the Extract MSS. are ‘ brothers and sis- 
ters.’ 

Can we go farther and admit that this 
theory is not only possible but probable 1 
All that is wanted to make it probable is to 

2 This relationship I have tried to establish in the 
Classical Review for October of last year (pp. 356 sq. ). 
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show that the lost ‘codex optimus’ had 
a sufficient number of points of similarity 
with the original of our MSS. Now we 
have already seen that a large number of 
corrupt readings were shared by the two. 
(See the list above beginning with 4, 5 
pontica.) And we may add that the lost 
codex had in all probability the lacunae of 
our MSS., seeing that no attempt is made 
by the F corrector to fill up these lacunae 
though corrections are made immediately 
before a lacuna and immediately after it. 
These points of similarity are very strong, 
and they are all the stronger in the absence 


of definite evidence of the contrary suppo- 
sition. I am inclined then to regard the 
‘codex optimus’ as the archetype of our 
existing MSS., so that the relation of the 
readings of F? to the readings of F and the 
other MSS. of Nonius will be like that of 
the readings of the ‘codex vetus’ (B) to the 
other two important minuscule MSS. of 
Plautus (C and D). Students of the text 
of Plautus will understand what an import- 
tance this comparison ascribes to these F* 
corrections. 


W. M. Linpsay. 





ON THE OSCAN WORDS PRUFFED AND PRUFTUSET. 


Tue perfect form priéffed occurs in two 
Oscan inscriptions, and prifti-set, a passive 
form evidently corresponding to it, is once 
found. These words have hitherto been 
translated by probavit and probata sunt, as 
connected with the verb *prifaum = probare. 
We are thus obliged to look upon them as 
shorter formations belonging to an a-verb, 
somewhat analogous to iwi or secut, but 
more difficult, inasmuch as they cannot be 
regarded as actual root-formations. It is, 
in fact, as if we had probi and proptus or 
probitus, instead of probavi and probatus.’ 
Among recent discussions of the words, I 
may refer to Danielsson in Pauli’s Altztal- 
ische Studien, iv. p. 137, and Brugmann, 
Grundriss, ii. p, 1243. Osthoff, Geschichte 
des Perfects p. 239, has an extremtly com- 
plicated theory of the same sort. I do not 
say that the supposed process is impossible. 
There are certain other forms, which, ac- 
cording to current theories of their mean- 
ing, have to be similarly explained ; thus 
Oscan urust and Umbrian portust. But, 
without pronouncing on this, let me point 
out two things. 

First, the verb prifaum has its regular 
perfect prifatted, prifattens. This occurs 
repeatedly in the inscriptions, and is the 
only form used in the regular phrases 
(istdum priifatted = idem probavit, &e.) where 
the meaning ‘ approved’ is certain. 

Secondly, where priffed, prifti-set occur, 
the meaning ‘approved’ is nowhere re- 
quired, and in two cases is unsuited to the 
context. The three occurrences? are 
these :— 


1 Probitus is actually quoted by Schuchardt, from 
I forget what late source, but along with probunto. 

2 The enigmatical form préfts, Capua, Rhein. Mus. 
43, p. 129 ff., no. 2, I leave out of account. 


1. Samnium; block of limestone. Zvetaieff 
SIO. no. 22, Inscript. Ital. Infer. no. 100. 
Bn. Betitis Bn. meddiss priffed. 

The meaning of priffed is indeterminate. 

2, Herculaneum; marble table. Zvet. 
SIO. no. 60, Inser. Ital. Inf. no. 140. 
Herentateis sum. L. Slabiis L. Aukil meddis 
tivtiks Herentatet Herukinat priffed. 

IT am not aware of any warrant for the 
expression Veneri Erycinae probavit, nor do 
I know just what such an expression would 
signify. The natural sense requires some- 
thing like ‘set up’ ‘ poswit,’ dveOyxev. 

3. Cippus Abellanus (Zvet. SZO. no. 56, 
Inser. Ital. Inf. no. 136), line 15. pat tere- 
mennit nil inikad] tanginid priftiset. 

It is hardly likely that the two com- 
munities by mutual vote or agreement 
‘approved’ boundary-stones already stand- 
ing. This agreement would naturally pre- 
cede the setting of the stone, not follow it. 
The sense seems rather to be quae termina 
communi consilio posita sunt. 

In view of these facts, I suggest that 
priffed in all likelihood stands for *pro- 
fefed, and that fefed (formed like deded) is 
the perfect of the verb corresponding to 
7iOévar—the same verb which we commonly 
recognize in condere, obdere, abdere. *Pro- 
fefed would be etymologically identical with 
pro-didit from a prodere = pobeva. I think 
it very probable that such a verb prodere is 
mixed with prodere=zpodoiva. Thus we 
have prodere (‘put forward’) ¢nterregem, 
prodere (‘ put off,’ ‘ defer’) diem. This verb, 
meaning properly ‘set forth,’ ‘ put forward,’ 
appears to have taken in Oscan the simple 
meaning of ponere or statuere. 

Biicheler takes it as a graphical abbreviation of 


préfattens. It certainly cannot stand for priffens. 
It is not even certain that the form is plural. 





; 
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So the participle prifti, for *pro-feta, 
I would take as zpo-Gera; in form equivalent 
to pro-dita, in meaning to posita. 

The use of prv- (instead of pru-) suggests 
pro- rather than pré-, but this need be no 


bar in view of pré-ficiscor and the like in 
Latin. & 
Freperic D, ALLEN. 
Harvard University, 
August 15, 1895. 


LUCRETIUS AND CICERO. 


Amone the new data concerning the life 
of Lucretius contained in the manuscript 
biography discovered by J. Masson in the 
British Museum copy of the Venice edition 
of Lucretius of 1492 (see Academy, 23 June 
1894) are the references to Cicero’s criticism 
of the poem, especially as contained in the 
words admonitus ut in  translationibus 
servaret verecundiam ex quibus duo potis- 
simum loci referuntur neptuni lacunas et 
eaeli cavernas. In the form in which the 
poem has reached us the expression Neptuni 
lacunas does not occur. Carl Radinger in 
B.P.W. 22 Sept. 1894 has compared the ob- 
jection of the Auctor ad Herennium (A, 15) 
to harsh and extravagant metaphors: cum 
aut novis aut priscis verbis aut duriter 
aliunde translatis aut gravioribus quam res 
postulat, aliquid dicitur hoe modo:....si 
praeceps in Neptunias depulsus erit lacunas. 
Lucretius has referred to the principle in ii. 
652: hie siquis mare Neptunum Cererem- 
que vocare | constituit fruges et Bacchi 
nomine abuti, and in vi. 1076 is a good 
example of his use: non si Neptuni fluctu 
renovare operam des. Now in v. 794 occurs 
terrestria de salsis exisse lacunis. Could 
Lucretius have substituted salsis for Veptunt 
owing to Cicero’s criticism? This is the 
only passage in the poem where such a sub- 
stitution is possible. But as salsus is used 


by him with aequor (iii. 493, v. 128, vi. 634), 
with gurgite (v. 482), with momine ponti 
(vi. 474), and im salso alone is found in 
v. 1080; and moreover salsas lacunas is 
written in iii. 1031 in such a connection that 
Neptuni cannot be substituted, there is no 
apparent evidence in the poem that this 
particular criticism was noticed. The 
evidence is negative as far as it goes. 

Caeli cavernas, on the other hand, is 
found in iv. 171, and aetheriis cavernis in Vi. 
391 ; still the fourth book is known to be un- 
finished, and the word caverna occurs only 
in the fourth and sixth books ; possibly the 
author in his revision wonld have removed 
the word. 

As Radinger has remarked, /.c., we have 
in this new biography strong reason for be- 
lieving that Lucretius profited by Cicero's 
criticism, and hence that Cicero actually did 
criticize the work before publication. Con- 
sequently the date of the poet’s death can- 
not be fixed by the date of the letter ad Q. 
F, ii. 9, 3 (700/54). 

The biography is so circumstantial in re- 
lation to the suicide of the poet that it will 
hereafter be difficult to reject it as a 
calumny of the haters of Epicurus. 

W. A. MERRILL. 

University of California. 





ATHENS AND THE PEACE OF ANTALCIDAS. 


Nearty half a century ago Grote, 
ignoring the hypothesis of Boéckh (Staats- 
haush. i. 546), that in the interval between 
the battle of Cnidus, 394 B.c., and the Peace 
of Antalcidas, 387/6 B.c., Athens made a 
deliberate and not unsuccessful attempt to 
regain her maritime empire, wrote the 
following words: ‘Never on any occasion 
did the excuse of self-preservation find less 
real place than in regard to the mission of 
Antalcidas. Sparta was at that time so 


powerful, even after the loss of her maritime 
empire, that the allies at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, jealous of each other and held 
together only by common terror, could 
hardly stand on the defensive against her, 
and would probably have been disunited by 
reasonable offers on her part ; nor would 
she have needed even to recall Agesilaus 
from Asia. Nevertheless the mission was 
probably dictated by a growndless panic (the 
italics are mine), arising from the sight of 
c2 
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the revived Long Walls and re-fortified 
Peiraeus, and springing at once to the 
fancy, that a new Athenian Empire, such 
as had existed forty years before, was about 
to start into life: a fancy Jittle likely to be 
realized, since the very peculiar circum- 
stances which had created the first Athenian 
Empire were now totally reversed.’ 

Quite recently (1891), even after the 
articles of Swoboda and Kohler (A/ittheid. d. 
arch, Inst. vii.) which deal with the new 
evidence to be derived from inscriptions, 
and the excursus of Beloch (Athen sett 
Perikles) which reviews the whole policy of 
Athens at the time, A. Holm in his Greek 
History has summed up the result of the 
Peace of Antalcidas by saying : ‘ entschieden 
gewonnen hatte durch den Konigsfrieden 
Sparta, entschieden verloren vor Allen 
Theben.’ 

It is the object of this paper to piece 
together the evidence, which can _ be 
collected both from authors and inscriptions, 
tending to show that Athens had regained 
much of her former empire, and that her 
ambitious schemes of further aggrandize- 
ment were the real cause of the Peace of 
Antalcidas. 

To begin with Xenophon: in the Hellenics 
(iii. 5, 10) he represents the dream of a 
renewed supremacy as the leading motive 
which induced the Athenians in 395 B.c. to 
take the Theban side against Sparta in the 
so-called Corinthian War: dtu pev, & avdpes 
’A@nvaior, says the Theban orator, BovAoc&’ 
av THY apxiV, nV mpoTEpov exeKTyoOe, Gvadrafelv, 
mavres emotapeOa. Thrasybulus himself, 
the hero of the return of the democratical 
exiles, supported the Thebans, pointing out 
however the great risk run by Athens 
arexiorov Tov Ilepaids dvros. After his 
great victory at Cnidus in 394 B.c. Conon 
formed a series of alliances—which must all 
have been to the advantage of Athens— 
with Cos, Nisyros, Teos, Chios, Mitylene, 
Ephesus, Erythrae, and the Cyclades 
(Diod. xiv. 89, 94). 

Then in 393 Conon first subjugated 
Cythera and left on the island a garrison 
under the command of the Athenian 
Nicophemus, and during his visit to Athens, 
which must have lasted some fifteen months 
(3893—392), secured the necessary basis for 
any future naval supremacy of Athens by 
rebuilding the Long Walls and the fortifica- 
tions of Piraeus (Hell. iv. 8,9). During this 
period Athens recovered possession of her 
ancient cleruchies, Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Seyros fiv. 8, 15), and an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to detach Dionysus of 


Syracuse from Sparta and procure his 
alliance with Athens (Lysias xix. 19, C..A. 
ii. 8), at the same time that public honours 
were decreed to Hvagoras, the tyrant of 
Salamis in Cyprus, who had materially 
helped Conon at the battle of Cnidus 
(Lysias xix. 20, Isocr. ix. 54-57, C.I.A. ii. 
104). In the same year a treaty was made 
between Athens and Phaselis in Lycia. 
Consequently we are not surprised to hear 
that the reason why in 392 the Lacedae- 
monians first sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus 
to negotiate a peace with Persia, was because 
they heard dru Kévev Kat 70 retxos Tots “AOy- 
vatos €k Tov Baothéws xpnuatwv avopOoty, Kat 
TO vavTiKov amd TOV éxeivou Tpépwv Tas TE 
vycous Kal Tus ev TH Hreipw Tapa Oadratrav 
modes "AOnvaios edtperior (iv. 8, 12); or 
that Tiribazus arrested Conon as ddtxodvta 
Baowrea (iv. 8, 16). Again in the winter 
of 392-1 the ambition of Athens Xeppovncov 
Kal Tas GrolKias Kal TH €yYKTHMATA Kal TA Xpéea 
iva amoAdBwpwev seems to have led to the 
breakdown of Sparta’s renewed attempt 
to make peace, this time without the 
interference of Persia (Andocid. De Pace, 
15). 

In 391, notwithstanding the disappearance 
of Conon, the Athenians further excited the 
alarm of the Lacedaemonians by their 
support of the democrats in Rhodes, and 
even ventured to send a small squadron to 
the aid of Evagoras in his war against the 
Persians; and when the Lacedaemonians 
took more decided measures to check their 
further progress, finally despatched Thrasy- 
bulus at the head of forty vessels (the 
largest fleet that they had mustered since 
the Peloponnesian war) to reinforce their 
Rhodian allies. Thrasybulus had _ still 
wider schemes of his own. Instead of 
sailing straight to Rhodes he turned 
towards Thrace and the Hellespont— 
probably in the spring of 390. First he 
gained possession of Thasos through the 
party of Ecphantes, who contrived to expel 
the Lacedaemonian garrison and admit the 
Athenians—a success which further resulted 
in an alliance with the Thracian princes 
Amedocus and Seuthes and 6 zepi @paxnv 
toros. Then Archebius and Heraclides 
delivered Byzantium into his hands, the 
oligarchical constitution of which he 
replaced by a democracy, so that he became 
master of the Hellespont, and, as Alcibiades 
had done after his victory at Cyzicus, 
imposed a toll of 10 per cent. on all vessels 
passing through the straits (ep. Dem. xx. 
60). The Spartan Dercylidas, however, 
though powerless to offer any opposition, 
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still held Abydos. Then after making an 
alliance with Chalcedon, Thrasybulus sailed 
to Lesbos, and with Mitylene as the base of 
his operations forced Eresus and Antissa to 
join the Athenian alliance. At the same 
time Samothrace (v. 1, 7), Tenedos (7bid.), 
and Clazomenae (C./.A. il. 145) appear as 
Athenian allies. Finally, reinforced by 
Chian and Mytilenaean ships (Diod. xiv. 94), 
he made descents éz’ dpyvpoXoyiav upon 
Halicarnassus (Lysias xxvii. 17) and other 
towns on the Asiatic coast, until he was 
surprised and slain at Aspendus. 

Thus it was that Thrasybulus, continuing 
the work of Conon, succeeded in extending 
the Athenian Empire to the limits which 
marked it in the interval between the 
battles of Cyzicus and Aegospotami. 
Inscriptions further prove that in some 
instances he once more imposed the ddpos 
in its later form of an eixoory or 5 per cent. 
tax upon imports and exports. Thus the 
Clazomenians (C./.A. ii. 14, Swoboda, 
Mitth. d. deutsch. Inst. vii. 176) agreed to 
pay tiv ert OpacvPovrAov cixooryv, and the 
like was apparently done by the Thasians 
(Kohler, ibid. p. 314). Finally the same 
inscriptions mention apparently Athenian 


procedure of the allies (cp. ’A@nvaiov vii. 
1878, p. 95). The peace of Antalcidas 
(3887/6) therefore was aimed, not so much 
against the Thebans, as against the 
Athenians (cp. Hell. v. 1, 25 duamerpaypévos 
cuppaxetv (7.e. with the Lacedaemonians) 

agiiéa, ef py €Oc\ovev ’AOnvaior Kat oi 
ovppaxor xpnoba TH <ipyvy). The Athenians 
however had not forgotten the lesson that 
they had learnt after Aegospotami. Once 
more they saw the Persian king actively 
supporting their Spartan enemies, and the 
Hellespont, through which alone corn-ships 
from the Euxine could make their way to 
Peiraeus, commanded by the overwhelming 
fleet of Antalcidas ; already even they had 
begun to feel the rigours of a siege, being 
blockaded in their harbours by the 
Aeginetan pirates. Rather therefore than 
incur the horrors of a second siege and the 
humiliation of a second capitulation, the 
Athenians renounced without a struggle all 
their claims upon the Thracian and Helles- 
pontine districts and upon the islands of 
the Aegean, with the exception of their 
ancient cleruchies, Lemnos, Imbros, and 
Scyros, which Antalcidas had thrown in asa 
sop to make his peace a little more 


commandants and garrisons, and even acceptable, 
Athenian interference with the judicial G. E. UNDERHILL. 
kab ist St 2 PE 
BASSAREUS. 
BassarEus, the name under which Lyceios (Avxews), the epithet of Apollo at 


Dionysus or a deity corresponding to 
Dionysus was worshipped in Lydia, has 
long been connected with bassara (Bacodpa), 
the Lydian name for the fox. <A foxskin 
(Baccdpa) was worn by the Bacchants, 
who were hence called Bassarides. But, 
as far as I am aware, the connection 
between the wine-god and the fox has never 
been explained. Even the new edition of 
of Preller (1894) is silent on the subject. I 
venture to offer the following solution. 
The name Bassareus, as a name for a god 
derived from the name of an animal, is 
paralleled by Smintheus, 


KXd6é pev, dpyvporos’, Os Xpvonv dppifeBnxas 
KiAXav te ladéav, Tevédord te Fide Favaocets, 
Swed, ei wore ror xapievr’ ert vyndov epewa. 


Il. i, 37-39. 


the name under which Apollo was wor- 
shipped in the Troad and Tenedos, and 


Argos. Apollo Smintheus derived his 
name from opivOos, a mouse, and was 
supposed to keep away the mice from the 
corn crops. Plagues of voles have occurred 
in recent years in Scotland and in Greece. 
The statue of Apollo in the Sminthion, 
which stood in the territory of Hamaxitus, 
had a mouse appearing from under the foot 
of the god, who doubtless was worshipped 
as the protector of the rich wheat-bearing 
plains of the Troad. So in Argolis he was 
worshipped as the averter of wolves from 
the flock, and the wolf is the regular type on 
the coins of Argos, just as the mouse 
appears as a symbol on the coins of 
Hamaxitus. 

Was then the Asiatic Dionysus Bassareus 
who, according to Macrobius (i. 18), was 
represented as an elderly man with a 
beard, and not a jocund young reveller, the 
deity whose special function it was to keep 
off the chief pest from the vineyards ? 
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That the chief enemy of the ancient 
vinegrower was not the phylloxera but the 
fox, can be demonstrated. Aesop’s fable of 
the Fox and the Grapes of itself indicates 
the notorious love of that animal for the 
fruit. But the familiar passage of Theo- 
critus (i. 47 sgg.) makes it clear that boys 
were set in the vineyards to keep off the 
depredations of foxes, just as we set boys in 
the fields and orchards to keep off rooks 
from the corn and blackbirds from the 
cherries :— 7 


a a N , 5 , 
muppaicw orapvraior kahov PeBpibev adwa, 
\ sy oF n i ita e , , 

rav éAtyos Tis Kapos Ef aipacinor PvAaooet 
o > ‘ , ” > , fa iN a: 
Hyevos, appt S€ vw Ov’ GAwreKes, & pev av 

»” . 

opxas 

“ ne ‘ , c 7, SX , 

horn cwopeva Tav TPH ov, ad ext THPG K.T.A. 


No doubt it is the same marauders which 
Aeschylus had in mind when he wrote 
(Suppl. 975 seqq.) :— 


, 7. ’ > , > cal 
répew’ drwpa 8 edpvAaktos ovdapds 
Ojpes S€ Knpatvovor Kal Bporol, Tt pH ; 


Kal kvddada TrEeporvTa Kal TedooTLBH 
kapTopata oralovta Knpvooe. Kumpis. 


The foxes of Theocritus are the 6jpes of 
Aeschylus, and the adjective eipvAaxros is 
well explained by the duAdoce of the later 

oet. 

In the Old Testament there are various 
passages which show clearly that in 
Palestine also the fox was held to be the 
chief scourge of the vineyard, for instance 
Solomon’s Song ii. 15: Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes that spoil the vines, for our 
vines have tender grapes. The LXX. gives 
mucare ypiv dGAwTeKas pixpods adavicovras 
dpréXous Kat ai aumredor ypav xumpifovoa. 
The verb xuzpifw recalls the Kizpis of 
Aeschylus supra. 

It seems therefore probable that the 
Asiatic Bassareus was the special deity that 
kept the grapes safe, just as in later times 
Priapus kept off birds and thieves from 
gardens (Horace, Sat. i. 8, 3). 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


INDO-EUROPEAN MODES OF ORIENTATION. 


Accorpine to J. Grimm (Geschichte d. D.., 
Sprache, pp. 980-6) the primitive Aryan in 
taking his bearings literally oriented himself 
and turned to the east: Aryan words for 
‘east’ mean ‘in front,’ for ‘south’ ‘to 
the right,’ for ‘north’ ‘to. the left.’ 
Further, the abode of the Aryan’s gods was 
to the north and the north was to the left, 
therefore ‘north’ and ‘left’ were lucky. 
The Romans preserved this view: Cicero Div. 
ii. 94 says ‘nobis sinistra videntur, Graiis 
et barbaris dextra meliora,’ and Servius ad 
Aen. ii. 693 testifies that ‘sinistras autem 
partes septentrionales esse.’ But the Greeks 
and other Aryan peoples in historic times 
regarded the right as lucky ; therefore they 
must have turned their right sides to the 
lucky north, the abode of the gods, that is 
to say, they must have oriented themselves 
by turning to the west. 

O. Schrader on the other hand (Prehistoric 
Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples, pp. 254-257) 
argues that as Sanskrit, Greek, and Teutonic 
agree in regarding the right as lucky, that 
was the original Aryan notion, But as the 
Greek regarded the east as lucky (/liad xii. 
239), he—to have the east on his lucky right 
hand—must have oriented himself north, 


Further, the Roman who, like the Greek, 
considered (sometimes) the east to be lucky, 
but, unlike the Greek, placed the luck in his 
left, must, to make his lucky left coincide 
with the east, have oriented himself south. 
Thus, between them, Grimm and Schrader 
box the compass: they both turn the original 
Aryan to the east, Grimm turns the Greeks 
to the west, Schrader turns the Romans to 
the north and the Greeks to the south. It 
might seem therefore that as the four airts 
are exhausted there is no room for a new 
theory. But without having recourse yet 
to the violent hypothesis of a fifth cardinal 
point, I may at least indicate some weak 
points in the two hypotheses already before 
us. It is doubted whether the primitive 
Aryan had any gods, and it is doubtful 
whether he had a pantheon ; and whilst this 
is the case it is not well to base ourselves on 
the supposed locality of the pantheon. 
Schrader has to assume that the Romans 
abandoned the original mode of orientation, 
and does not even attempt to explain why 
they, notoriously conservative in ritual 
observances, departed from the custom of 
their ancestors. So too Grimm postulates 
that, except the Romans, all the Aryan 


‘ » , 
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peoples were faithless to the original mode, 
but gives no reason to account for their 
change. Of course both Grimm and Schrader 
make their contradictory assumptions in 
order to account for certain facts, but their 
inability to show cause otherwise may 
reasonably make us somewhat suspicious ; 
and anyhow a hypothesis which should 
equally well account for those facts and yet 
not compel us to assume a change not to be 
accounted for would obviously be so far 
superior. 

Now the facts which have to be colligated 
are that the north and the east, the left and 
the right are all accounted lucky by some 
or other of the Aryan peoples and that the 
primitive Aryan undoubtedly oriented east. 
We have therefore, as it were, to find the 
curve which shall join all these points ; and 
—to continue the metaphor—it is obvious 
that in order to do so we must introduce the 
ideas of motion and direction. Let us do 
so, and let us suppose that whilst the Aryan 
is facing E. a bird of omen gets up on his 
left: he will at once, if a Roman, declare 
the bird lucky, for it is on his left and to 
the N. The bird continues its flight till it 
comes zpos 70 7 HeAvov Te, and the Aryan, 
if a Greek, pronounces it lucky, for it has 
flown from N.to E. Finally it continues in 
the same semi-circle till it is on the S. of the 
Aryan, #.e.on his right hand, which is the 
lucky side of the Greek. ‘Thus one and the 
same bird in the same flight passes through 
all the points regarded by Aryans as lucky. 
If therefore we may assume that it is not 
the quarter in which the bird appears but 
the direction in which it flies that causes it 
to be regarded aslucky, we can explain all 
the facts without any further assumption. 
Now the direction of the flight described is 
N.E.S., ze. clock-wise as mathematicians say, 
the way of the sun as the less learned put 
it ; and the bird to fly sun-wise must keep 
its right side towards the person round 
whom it flies. 

Thus far we have been dealing with pure 
hypothesis : assuming motion sun-wise round 
a person to be considered by the Aryans 
lucky for that person, we can account for all 
the facts. Now ‘cireumambulation ’ is con- 
sidered by most or all Aryan peoples to bring 
or prognosticate good luck to the person or 
thing circumambulated. In India the pilgrim 
makes a solemn circumambulation (pari- 
krama) of the temple that he visits ; the 
Greek for circumambulation is amphidromia, 
the Latin decursio: at the amphidromia the 
relatives of the child danced round it (Schol. 


Aristoph. Lys. 757) or, like the Hindoo 


- bride and bridegroom, round the sacred fire ; 


the Roman troops marched round the corpse 
in a decursio. In these islands a coffin is 
sometimes carried sun-wise round the church, 
‘in the Hebrides animals are led round a 
sick person following the sun; and in the 
Highlands it is the custom “to make the 
deazil,” or walk three times in the sun’s 
course round those whom they wish well. 
We follow the same rule in passing the 
decanters round- our own dinner tables’ 
(Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India, p. 7). 

But if sun-wise circumambulation is lueky 
for the person circumambulated, then motion 
in the opposite direction should be unlucky ; 
and this we find to be the case. Such motion, 
counter-clock-wise, is known to the super- 
stitious as ‘ widershins.’ A person walking 
widershins keeps his left side towards the 
thing on which he wishes thus to bring bad 
luck ; and so in Homer a bird of ill-luck is 
described as keeping those to whom it boded 
ill on its left :— 


puis yap opw erndGe TepyTewevar PeLadow 
aieros tWurerns ex’ apiotepa Aadv é€epywv. 


Il. xii. 200. 


Conversely, if é’ dpuorepa. means keeping 
something to your left and so motion 
widershins, it follows that ézi deca will mean 
keeping something to your right and so 
motion sun-wise. Thus it follows that with 
the Greeks, as with us, the way of the wine 
was the way of the sun : the oivoxoos like a 
bird of good omen kept the company on his 
right as he served them and circumambulated 
them sun-wise to bring them good luck. So 
the man on your right got his wine before 
you did, and the man on your left after you ; 
and Liddell and Scott, Ameis, and Butcher 
and Lang must on this showing all be wrong 
in taking Od. xxi. 141 dpvvc6’ é€etys eroeeia 
to mean ‘rise in order beginning with the 
left hand man’; érdefa dvaBadrAcoPar, used 
of wrapping the inarcor, will have its natural 
meaning of taking the loose corner in your 
right hand and flinging it over your left 
shoulder (just as you take the decanter in 
your right hand and eventually put it down 
to the left); and no one will believe that 
Plautus’s ‘da, puere, ab summo’ proves that 
Roman wine circulated widershins, or even 
proves from which of the three summi the 
puer started. 

F. B. Jevons. 
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SOME FORMS OF THE HOMERIC SUBJUNCTIVE. 


I. 

An examination into Bekker’s list of 

Subjunctives in -yov, into their number and 
their nature, seems to show conclusively 
that they are not a poetical coinage, but 
genuine representatives of the original 
forms in -y-T1. 
« Bekker (H. Bl. i. 218) gives a list of 88 
(76, if compounds are not separately 
reckoned), to which éppiyyou is to be added. 
This is a considerable number, since sub- 
junctive forms are not really very numerous 
in Homer (zei#y, Raddy, and other obvious 
forms do not occur at all), and a comparison 
with the frequency of the corresponding 
forms in -y confirms the view that -yo. is a 
normal form of the Homeric Subjunctive. 
Of the 77, 58 correspond to thematic 
Presents or Aorists, viz. 35 Presents, 23 
Aorists. Of the Presents 21 forms occur- 
ring 27 times, of the Aorists 7 forms 
occurring 12 times have no corresponding 
form in -y; the remaining 14 Presents 
occur 57 times in -you, 28 in -y, and the 16 
Aorists 67 times in -yow, 77 in -y; in the 
several instances the difference between the 
frequency of the two endings does not go 
beyond 5, except in éféAynor 29 to ebedy 6, 
and é\@you. 11 to €\Gy 26; these two set 
apart, the numbers are for Presents 28 to 22, 
and for Aorists 56 to 51. 

An examination of Od. i—iv. gives 
similar results. We find 39 forms of 3rd 
person sing. subj. act. occurring 53 times. 
Of these 12 are Presents, viz. 8 (including 
yet) in -you occurring 13 times, and 4 in -y 
occurring 4 times: 13 are thematic Aorists, 
viz. 9 in- you (15 times) and 4 in -y (7 times). 

We are justified then in regarding -you as 
a genuine termination, unlike -wpt, -yo6a, at 
least in the Subjunctive of stems with the 
thematic vowel. If genuine, it can only 
represent -yr. A priori the retention in 
the Indicative of -r. after long, though it 
was lost after short, vowels is in favour 
of this view: €&6you. : Avoa (>Avon) = 
ridyot: Ava. Nor does the idra form a 
difficulty. It may be post-Homeric: ‘In 
Odyss. a 168 omnes libri exhibent dyciv aut 
joe, vera lectio in Aristarchi annotatione 
tantum servata est. Similiter Odyss. 6 
318 nullus est liber qui droddow servaverit, 
sed aut droddce aut drodeéco exhibent’ 
(Cobet, Mise. Cr. 339), and Cobet points out 
that Zoilus and Chrysippus probably read 
do. in A 129. But let the idra be early 
and Homeric : then épyox has followed the 


analogy of dépys, pépy. Inasmuch however 
as the subjunctive form in -y, ¢@.e. -n7, sur- 
vived in dialects into historical times (v. 
Brugmann, Gr. ii. 1347, MW. U. i. 183, and 
Meister, Gr. Dial. ii. 112), it is not un- 
reasonable to follow the MSS. when they 
omit, rather than when they insert, ié7a in 
this ancient form in -yov. However this 
may be, we are justified in equating -o, -ys 
(-ns), -n (y), -now (nov) with old Indian -a, -as, 
-at, -ati in Subjunctives corresponding to 
thematic Indicatives. 

With these Subjunctives are to be grouped 
a few forms of the Perfect that do not cor- 
respond to thematic Indicatives, but are 
formed as if they did. Such is épp/yyou and 
possibly épépyo. N 271 (van Leeuwen): per- 
haps also tAjxyo. which we have treated 
hitherto as a Present. As the scholiast 
(I. 353) perceived, éppéyyot is an instance of 
the intrusion of the forms of the thematic 
Present into the Perfect, on which cf. Monro °* 
H. G2 p. 30 (idjxo. H. H. Apoll. 165). 
Again tyo., and probably éyou, and possibly 
jot (vide infra), ave thematic formations, cf. 
Zot, ior,ewv, ovons, iv, and asatha, ayas, ayat 
(Whitney, Sk. Gr. p. 192). 

Only 8 forms have any claim to belong to 
the sigmatic Aorist. Of these éyeipyou, 
kAivyot, Stpvvyor are ambiguous, but are 
probably Presents used as Aorists by reason 
of the identity in the first person of Present 
and Aorist. «Aivyou is certainly aorist in 
use, as it follows éwed; cf. the use of the 
same conjunction with érpvvyrov Z 83. But 
dmayyetAnot 6 775, ravonor, rEempyor, e€pmrvev- 
anor (O 60: cf. émimveino. 6 357 and ». 
Schulze, Q. Hp. p. 279), may be ejected 
without scruple in favour of the correspond- 
ing Presents, cf. 6 672 where the correct 
vavtiAerat is retained only by one good MS. 
Only one form preserves -c- and is also 
metrically fixed, droorpéyor O 62, @.e. the 
interpolation in that speech begins at v. 
61, not vw. 64. 

An isolated form is iyo. N 234—no other 
Present Subj. is found from (pt, tornpe, 
riOnpt, Sidwp.: ef. Messen. ri@yvru. It is 
due to assimilation to the root Aorists, jo, 
Ojor, dyer, POjor, ddo1, which with deyor, 
Oainor are the only Subjunctives in-o. <te 
remaining. 

IL. 

Old Indian Subjunctives to 4stham, ddim, 
jidham, are sthati, dati, dhati, but we read 
in Whitney (Sk. Gr. § 835, Modes of the 
Root-Aorist) that ‘in Subjunctive use, forms 
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identical with the augmentless Indicative of 
this Aorist are much more frequent than 
the more proper Subjunctives,’ 7.¢e. das, dat, 
which = *dus, *dw(r7), are used as Subjunctives 
(Injunctives). Now das, dat, gas, gat, dhas, 
dhat are to dds, 66, Bis, Bn, Ons, On, just as 
bharat (supra) to épy, 2.e. dds H 27, oT o 
334, dn, 7122, avaBy B 358, yes x 373, 
yo A 411=II 273 are Injunctives, dis- 
guised by that process of assimilation to 
Ae commoner type ¢dépw, -ys, “Th “ape 
(which is itself indebted for its ira to 
dépets, -et, -ovev) Which created 66 (« 356, 
v 296) and produced pebdpev K 449, Boor 
€ 86 for *juer, *Bjor cf. rHdor, but Messen. 
ti@nv7t. Monro is then right in his view 
H. G? p. 70—except that he has not gone 
far enough—and there is no need to suspect 
these forms and emend them as van Leeuwen 
does (Enchir. p. 308). 

Certainly we must not expel dao. to 
bring in dyno. as he proposes, for of the 
three forms dda, dHy, Séyor the last is the 
only one that must be regarded as an epic 
coinage. It does not stand to day as eAPyor 
to €AGy, for day, as ddouev and the like show, 
is for dH; but it might be compared with 
forms of the sigmatic Aorist in -yo. if any 
of them could be regarded as early. A 
comparison of A137 with A 324 (ai dé ke 
py ddwor, and ai dé xe pr dwyor) suggests 
that the third plural has supplied the pat- 
tern: but déwor was probably ddéovor. in the 
epic period. It remains then to regard 
donor as 6w+ yor, a non-thematic form that 
has borrowed the thematic termination. 
The same explanation must be applied to 
the only similar form zapa@@jnou K 346. 
We must suppose that this last form was 
taken for an optative and assimilated to 
pbainv; cf. Schol A on Z 459 (cixyou for 
evo. av) and on A 191: J. Schmidt’s aeolic 
pbaiw <d6a-jw (K. Z. 23, 298, and 27, 295) 
is not very plausible, especially since 
Schulze’s Quaestiones Epicae. 

However Ven. A writes -y in the opta- 
tive seven times, d6a/y K 368, ein II 568, ke. 
(La Roche, Hom. Textkr. p. 410), and in 
this place an optative would be quite appro- 
priate: perhaps zapadOain ye or something 
of the sort. The one similar form deyor 
occurs twice, but M 2 15 for ai xe Zeis donor 
we may substitute ai Ke rob. Zeds ddou from 
A129 and a 379=£8 144, and at A 324 «i 
dé xe px Sdn Fe would be tempting, if one 
felt sure that such an order were possible : 
note, however, that the irregular zravoyot 
(only A 191) might be removed in a similar 
way by reading ¢dppay’ & Kev avon ce 
ucdawawv ddvvawr. 


One cannot tell whether ddpev 6 389, v 13, 
yvopev X 382 are properly Injunctives or 
Subjunctives, as the Indian Subjunctive 
shows only the secondary ending in this 
person. émBjrov w 52, and yarov ¢ 218 
may be Injunctives. The remaining form 
is yvdou Z 231. 


LET; 

The Subjunctives of the root-aorists 
*fOnor, *bOy(r) and *POyer formed the model 
for many others. Thus perefw W 47, ein 
H 340, 1 245, Theogn. 689 and zape‘y in 
the proverb are Subjunctives of a stem 7- 
abstracted from the imperfect forms jy, énv, 
jeev, joav, beside BH, «By, PBhyev, Bacay 
we.: cf. the same analogy working in the 
other direction to produce ¢joba beside 
70 Gc. 

Schulze’s view (Q. Ep. 433) that ctw, ely 
which appear only in the sixth foot form 
atixor pecovpor, is not very acceptable; and 
still less} plausible is Christ’s derivation 
from éo-jo, éo-jy (Rh. M. 36, 30) since, a 
form corresponding to da-syami would be 
éo-clw > éxow: we have no right to break 
up -sya-. Other forms of this Subj. are 
perhaps jot, and acu AG 163, T 202; w 491 
= 274)—eny, fv: eto, ely: jou= edn, bn: yy: 
dyow (a 168) and with dou cf. Baou beside 
By and By. However if ovons 7 489, ovras 
n 94 are genuine, then jor, dor <ojot, odor: 
€(o)nor= a ovo7s, ovTas <cov o7nS; covTas : 
é(o)ovorns é()ovras, and the forms are the- 
matic (supra). 

But the most important extension was to 
the passive Aorists in -nv (with which wemay 
reckon éddwv), and -6yv. It took place, for 
metrical reasons as we shall see, in such 
wise that the longer forms are commoner 
in the Aorist in -yv, the shorter in that in 
-Onv. We find Sapeio, dapeins, Sapetere, Oepew, 
pLyNNS, peryewo, cary, davyys (once each), 
and gavin (5), tpareiouev (3), Sacto (4), 
éAdw (2), and dddy (5), as against gdav7j gi 
and éadpev (1). From Aorists in -@yv we 
have dd76y, dpepOy, iavOys, iavOy, xorwbys; 
kpwire, weipyOnrov (once each), repybonev 
(twice), rictwOjrov (once) as against veneoon- 
Gjopev restored 2 53. The reason for this 
difference between the two Aorists is that 
the syllable preceding -6yv, unlike that pre- 
ceding -yv, is long by position ; whence the 
use of the so- called contracted forms in the 
first five instances of -6yv: on the metrical 
awkwardness of forms like dAn6jy .___vide 
Schulze, Q. Hp. pp. 258 seg. Similarly, 
meipnOjrov is more manageable than____v: 
duaxpwOjre w 532, if it may be counted as 
Homeric, may be balanced against ¢ay7. 
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An argument for this view, that contraction 
in these Aorists is not represented at all in 
the two Epics, except perhaps in w 5382 if 
that book be very late, may also be found 
in the occurrence of three examples, and 
three only, aden Il 590, Gepew p 23 and 
puyéwot B 475, of the intermediate stage 
between the Homeric adj (ayer) and the 
later agy. Obviously that .dadpey &e. are 
now accented as though contracted is no 
argument one way or the other. The later 
forms resulting from shortening and con- 
traction of -yw, -nys, &e., were identical 
with the earlier forms in -w,-ys, and de- 
termined their accentuation in our texts. 
Similarly the monosyllabic ew <yw has been 
intruded into dééwnev 7 383 and dOéwor 
w 437 (unless this passage be quite late) for 
-wpev and -wor. For oréwpey A 348 X 231 
and e€wuev T 402 read ordpev, dpev (*eonv) 
unless, on considerable MS. authority x ZS! 
and T 402, we prefer oréowev, éopev with 
€o <7o like aden &e., whereas Ionic OTEWpEV 


comes from oryowev by way of orywpev or 
aTewpev With the long vowel introduced from 
depwopey &e.: ordopev (van Leeuwen) would 
only come directly from o7rdopey and is 
therefore improbable. Also we must either 
read the regular * Ktevopev x 216 or kramer, 
which is to &kra& as ovvaépeba to Evvero. 

For the Subjunctive of the root-aorist 
Active Voice also affected the Middle: and 
corresponding to davy, davyn we find 
EipPrnta yn 204, Opa + 403, cvvdpeba 
N 381, wepiddépeba (-ov) YW 485, and on the 
other hand BAjear Y 335 (BrArjocea codd.), 
BrAjerar p 472, Gyopar (thrice), O@jeac 6 163 
(Ojocear codd.), évycar Z 260 (évijcen codd.), 
dficat B 368 (P6iys codd.: similarly read 
edfiro = 446 in fourth foot for édéiev), dOierar 
Y 173, ¢60pecba = 87—the emendations 
given are due to Cobet and van Leeuwen. 
The latter would reject the forms without 
o/e, Or remove them in favour of the not 
much commoner type with the vowel. But 
not only do they support one another, but 
perhaps derive support also from the 
Presents datviar 6 243, + 328 Schulze, 72. 
331, dvvnar Z 229, eriornrar I 243 (the 
variants éiorata: AL,-earar Zen., are due 
to the belief that it is dyri rod éxiorarat 
Schol. A ad loc.) as well as the dialectical 
forms duvapat, cabiorara ke. (apud G. } Meyer, 
p. 502), which, like igox and r/6qv7 already 
quoted, may be extensions of the ty pe door, 
Byow (<Bytt <Bart). pepviopeba ~ 168 is 
probably a thematic form: it is defended 
against alteration to pyycwpeba or *pvaw- 
peOa (Fick) by the dependent Accusative, 
a case found only with the Perfect, and also 


by the circumstance that pyvyowpeba appears 
only in one type of phrase (vide infra). 


ike 

The terminations -wy, -yo6a like you are 
properly confined to Subjunctives with w/7: 
the only possible exceptions are xreivwp 
7 490, dnOtvyoc6a pw 121 (both of which in 
their contexts may be present), and eAdoyoba 
W 344 in a speech of Nestor, and probably 
late. 

The impulse to the formation of -wy. and to 
the extension of -fa to the Subjunctive was 
given by the third persons in -yo.. Four of 
the six instances of -wpi—dydywpt, edo, 
civ, TUXopr—and seven of the twelve in 
-no$a have beside them -yo.—in only two 
verbs éGeXeu, eizetv is the full series found— 
but in no case does the same verb show both 
-wpe and -yofa, yet want -yo.. They occur 
rarely; only €6éAwpr, tvxywp, probably 
eivwpi, and ebédyocba, cimyofa occur more 
than once, and only the forms from é6éAav 
and probably ciety are frequent. cizwpys 
occurs once only in our texts x 392, but that 
passage (ddpa ézos eizwpl, TO pow KaTabvp.ov 
€or) probably gives the true version of the 
nine times recurring é¢p’ eizw, Ta pe Gupos 
evi otyGecor KeXever, Which also occurs T 102 
with the variation dvwye—this leaves only 
three instances of elision before cizeiv. 
Further we may introduce it 6 348. This 
supposed frequency of eizwys is not sur- 
prising, since eizyou. is very frequent (four- 
teen times, a number approached only by 
e\Oyor eleven times and surpassed only by 
eGédyor), and besides is found in a phrase 
marked as ancient by its unique syntax— 
Kal more Tis eimnor (Z 459, H 87). 

The relation between -wy, -yo6a, and -yor 
appears clearly in the case of eOeAew. To 
I 146 with e6éAyou correspond v. 2885 with 
-yoOa and v. 397 with -wur. Further é6eAyjor 
appears twenty times out of the twenty-nine 
in collocations such as ai x’ é, 6v x é, and 
eGehyoba seventeen times out of eighteen in 
the same collocations, é6éAwy. two out of 
three times. In the third instance A 549, 
the Optative of the MSS. is quite defensible 
cf. 8 600. Should we read & x’ €6éAwpt || dopev 
for @ x’ ew dopevan 345% On the other 
hand iSwpelldirov S 63 (Ven. A) may be 
wrong like I 414 fkwpu\PiAns of the same 
MS. Should the Optatives Badouwba O 571, 
k\atowrba Q 619, zpodiyourba x 325 be 
changed to Subjunctives? All three stems 
show -yo., and Badyoba once occurs. The 
change is easy, except in O 571, but ef. d 
260 and read xev for rov—ei Ké twa Tpowy 
efdApevos avopa Badyoba. 
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¥: 

Among the forms in -wpu, -yo6a, -you we 
found, besides éAdoyoba and orpéyyor, both in 
interpolations, only a few forms like éyetpyct 
which might be Subjunctives of non-the- 
matic Aorists. In the case of kdjivyor 
T 223 the aoristic use is proved by the coa- 
junction éze/, and the same holds good of 
éxotpivytov Z 83, nor is this really sur- 
prising, since forms like éye/pw, KAivw, étpivo 
are equivocal and could affect the other 
persons. Apart from these we may reject 
all instances of w/y in the Subjunctive of 
the non-thematic Aorist. 

(1) dpawpev, dponre belong to the Thematic 
Conjugation and are to dpoopey (A 16) as 
épaeo (seven times) to dpoo (five): and 
GAnrat (® 536) is also thematic, standing to 
GAopat as Badety to BadXrev, or as tapeiy to 
tapvevw; cf. O. 7. 1311 (Jebb). drerar 

A 192=207 is Subj. of a non-thematic 4d 
or dA, rightly or wrongly abstracted from 
GAto (better aAro), which however may be 
for ddo-ro in which case adAerar is wrongly 
formed. 

(2) deton7 Q 779 is due to the tendency 
to remove legitimate hiatus. We must 
read detoere, just as we must read ws 6 ore for 
ws 0 Oray (thirteen times and always in the 
first foot), and ov@ dre in the same position » 
18: in the remaining instances of 6ray in a 
general sentence read oi7’ B 397, aiz’ vy 101. 

(3) The context requires the Optative 
x 369 (POicwpev) and favours it o 453 
(repdonte) and the MSS. support the Present 
® 467 (ravowpeba) and v 383 réeppomev—v. 
Monro, //. G. pp. 71 and 270. Hence we 
may venture to correct ravowpecOa H 290, 
cf. ® 467, ravcewney H 29, Bovretoupev 
a 234, avriaonrov M 356, to Present Subj. or, 
in the last case, to the Aorist Optative, cf. 
Monro, p. 71. Also pvyncdpefa must give 
way to a prvywpeba, Subj. to prnopmevos, 
pvjovro: it must have been changed before 
the Participle and Imperfect became ‘as- 
similated’ (cf. apdoves for zpyoves). Its 
very frequency (six times) is against the 
genuineness of pyyowpcba (in view of the 
rareness of such forms with the long 
vowel), and so is the probable antiquity of 
the phrase py. ydpyys (thrice) which formed 
the type for the remaining instances. 


(4) Some passages that are doubtful on 
other grounds show the forms in question. 
The most interesting is +r 12=a7 293. 
Verses + 10-13 =7 291-294 form a period 
that is marked as late by the proverb 
‘airds yap épeAxerar avdpa oidnpos.’ The 
mere mention of iron is certainly not 
enough to prove a passage to be late (cf. 
Jevons, J. H. S. xiii. 25), but such a use of 
the generic word ‘iron’ instead of the 
special word ‘knife,’ ‘sword’ as we get 
here means not only that iron is known, 
but that it is regularly used in such articles. 
Further the proverb undoubtedly refers to 
daggers and to stabbing, and, any way, the 
passage shows a misconception of the situa- 
tion, for the suitors retained weapons 
enough to spoil any feast oivwGévres, for they 
had their dacyava x 90. dvyvyrar 1510 is 
in the allegory of the Acrai: it may be an 
early extension of the type xpivyow, étpv- 
vytov. evitAngopev M 72 is wedged in 
between what are probably interpolated 
passages 3-33 and 86-107 (v. Leaf) and 
may reasonably be attributed to a late 
hand. 

Lastly [107 py tis trepBaoin Avs opxia 
dnAjontar may be considered to be an adapta- 
tion of the phrase izép dpxia dyAnoacGar 
A 67, 236, by some one who considered izép to 
go with the verb, replaced it by trepBaoiy 
and invented the phrase found here only 
Avds opxia. If the line is to be defended, it 
must be on the ground that the thematic 
oioere and agere precede (vv. 103, 105) and 
suggested this thematic form. but on the 
most favourable view of the case the only 
reasonably probable instances of w/ out- 
side the thematic conjugation are xpivyct, 
étpivyntov, &c., which have a special excuse, 
and avyvnrac on their model together with 
evitAnéwpev, SnAyontat, and prvycopeba on 
the pattern of dpowuev; and these in- 
stances are so few, that really nothing is 
found in Homer to defend -oys, -oy, -cwor, 
or to make it surprising that the third 
person, singular and plural, shows the short 
vowel in inscriptions of the fifth cent. 
from Ephesus, 'Teos and Chios (Schulze, 
Hermes xx. 493). 

C. M. Mutvany. 
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NOTE ON THE USE OF oix or IN PLATO. 


THERE are a few passages in Plato where 
odx dtc is generally said to mean, not what 
it usually does, but ‘although.’ How that 
meaning is to be extracted from otx ore 
it is difficult to see ; ‘although’ may be a 
convenient paraphrase, but the usage surely 
demands more exact treatment. Four such 
passages, with the interpretations of some 
of the editors, are as follows :— 

1. Theaet. 157 B. ...70 8 ivan wavraxobev 
e€aiperéov, ody OTL Hpets TOAAG Kal apTL qVay- 
kdopeba id ovvybetas Kal dveriornpoovvys 
xpnoGar avTo. 

Kennedy’s translation : ‘...and the term 
being’? must be removed on all sides, al- 
though we are often, even in our present 
discussion, compelled to use it from habit 
and ignorance.’ So Campbell, ‘Though, as 
I need not observe.’ 

2. Protag. 336 D. ...€ws av érrabwvrar 
mepl Grov To épwTnpa Hv ot wodAol Tov aKovov- 
Twv, érel Swxparn ye eyo eyyvopar pip éerr7- 
ceca, ody Orr mailer kai pyow émAnopOV 
eiva. 

Thompson, in a note on Gorg. 450 E, 
translates the above, ‘ though he does make 
believe and protest that he has no memory.’ 
Cp. Bekker’s note from Heindorf, ‘odx oz 
mailer, quamvis jocetur.’ 

3. Gorgias 450 E. ddQ’ otro. tovtwv ye 
obdeutav oipal ce BovAcoOar pytopixnv Kadetv, 
oby Ott TO Pyare ovTws eles, OTL K.T.A. 

Thompson translates ‘not but what, 
taken at your word, you did say as 
much as that,’ etc. Explained similarly 
by others. 

4, Lysis 220 A. obx Gru wodddkis €Eyopev, 
ds Tept roAAod Tovovpea xpvoiov Kat apyvpLov. 

‘Ody dri est simpliciter guanquam,’ Hein- 
dorf. 

By rendering ‘although’ or ‘not but 
what’ we seem to ignore what ovy oru really 
is, ovk ép@ dt. I would suggest that the 
passages can be explained in accordance 
with that fundamental meaning quite as 
well as by (apparently) losing sight of it. 
They are simply examples of oty ore or 
py ore introducing a statement which is true 
as far as it goes, but is inadequate ; as in 
Symp. 179 B_ ireparofvyckev ye povor 
edéXovow ot épavtes, ov povov Ort avbpes, GAA 
Kal yuvaixes, Or Xen. Cyr. 7, 2, 17 py ore 
Geds, GAAG Kai avOpwror Kadot Kayahoi ob 
diroter Tovs amictotvtas. The difference is 
only that in these latter cases the inadequate 
phrase comes before the adequate one, in 


our passages after it. Ours then may be 
translated :— 

1. Theaet. 157 B. ...16 & eivar wavtaxobev 
eEaiperéov, odx OTL Hels TOAAG Kal GpTe nvay- 
kdopeba id ouvnbectas Kal averiatnwoovvys 
xpjoba airo. ‘....and the term “ being tf 
must be removed on all sides; I will not 
merely say that through habit and ig- 
norance we have been frequently compelled 
(=that it is through habit and ignorance 
that we have been frequently compelled) 
even on the present occasion, to use it’ ; 
i.e. the latter statement, though true, does not 
go far enough ; we must do more than call 
the use of the term ‘ being’ an unscientific 
habit ; we must absolutely renounce it. 

Note that jvayxacpeba here, like the cor- 
responding verbs ¢yow and eizes in the next 
two passages, exemplifies the Greek ten- 
dency to co-ordination; we need to sub- 
ordinate them. 

2. Protag. 336 D. ...€ws av éemAdOwvras 
wept drov TO épwrnua Av ot woddot TOV 
dxovovtwv, éret Swxparn ye eyo eyyvopat py 
érirnoer Oat, ody bri Tatler Kai pyow éemAnoPLOVv 
civat. ‘...until most of the hearers forget 
the subject of the inquiry; for as to 
Socrates, I warrant he will not forget; I 
won’t merely say that he jests and calls 
himself (=is in jest when he calls himself) 
forgetful’; ze. the latter observation is 
true, but not forcible enough ; we must say 
outright that he will not forget. 

3. Gorgias 450 E. ddd’ ovro tovTwv ye 
oddepiav otpat ce BovrdeoOar pytopuknvy KaXetv, 
ody Ott TG pyjpare ovtws elms, OTe w.T.A. § But 
I do not suppose that you wish to call any 
of these arts rhetoric; I will not merely 
say that in word you so expressed yourself 
(=that it was only in word, only in your 
passing utterance, that you so expressed 
yourself)...’ ; z.e. to describe the erroneous 
remark as a mere passing phrase, not to be 
taken literally, is correct, but insufficient ; 
the erroneous remark is absolutely contrary 
to the speaker’s meaning. 

4, Lysis 220 A. ody dre rodAdxis €Eyoper, 
ds Tept roAXod rovovpeba xpvatov Kal dpyuptor. 
‘I will not merely put it thus, that we often 
say we prize gold and silver highly’ (em- 
phasizing Aéyouev) ; é.e. such a statement is 
not merely a harmless conventional one ; it 
is false; we do not care for gold and silver 
themselves, but for the ulterior objects, &c. 
Before ody dru punctuate with a colon or 
comma rather than a full stop. 
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Kiihner $ 525), on Theaet. 157 B, gets 
‘nicht jedoch leugne ich’ out of ov, or, 


carrying on the previous negative in an 
extraordinary way. EK. H. Donkin. 





CRITICA QUAEDAM. 


Cie. Ep, Q. Fr. ii. 3, 5. 

vulg. Sed idem Nerius index edidit ad 
adligatos Cn. Lentulum Vatiam et C. 
Cornelium : ‘7 ista ei. 


(1) ad adlegatos. Orelli-Baiter. 

(2) itaque rei facti sunt. Orelli. 

(1) Adligati is supported by reference to 
pro Clu. 13, 39: but Metzger’s rendering 
‘in addition to the other accused’ (a) gives 
a sense to ad scarcely tolerable in Cicero, 
(6) ignores the fact that there is only one 
accused, Sestius, in question. May not 
Cicero have written apud legatos, i.e. officers 
to whom the duty of considering such 
informations had been temporarily dele- 
gated? ‘he rarity of the term would 
explain the inroad of marginal annotations. 

(2) Orelli’s suggestion ‘itaque rei facti 
sunt’ is simply an attempt to complete the 
sense. But is this the sense required ? 
Cicero seems to intend a contrast: he 
hastened to place his services at Sestius’ 
disposal, but when Nerius went on to accuse 
others (sed idem), refrained,—they were 
otherwise provided for. I venture to pro- 
pose, therefore, satis eis, with ellipse of such 
an idea as praesidii, patronorum. Ista of 
the MS. would arise by metathesis of 
syllables, 


Cic. ad Ait. v. 11, 6. 
vulg. ‘in praefectis excusatio lis. 


For these obviously corrupt words Orelli 
suggests exceptis negotiatoribus. Boot 
prefers Gronovius’ in praefectis negotiator 
ni sit to Popma’s excusatio ni sit and 
Koch’s praefectis excusationes iis. Is not 
the corruption to be traced to a Greek 
word? Perhaps exclusis dpyvpaporBois. 
Cf. the special sense of excludere in the 
dramatists (e.g. Ter. Hun. i. 2, 79 ego 
excludor, ille recipitur), dpyvpapouBds in 
Plat. Polit. 289 E &e. 


Cic. ad Fam. viii. 8, 2. 
T si quod iniuriis suis esset, ut Vestorius 
teneret. 


The point of the story is too obscure to 
render any emendation certain. Is it not 


sufficient to alter quod to quid? Then 
iniuriis suis =suo damno as Manutius 
interprets, the construction being parallel 
to the use of ingratiis with an adjective in 
agreement, as ¢g.in Plaut. Mere. i. 4, 11 
tuis ingratiis. 


Cie. pro Sest. xli. § 91. 
Tum res ad communem utilitatem, quas 
publicas appellamus...... 


Holden interprets ‘things serving for 
public use’ and explains publicas as opposed 
to privatas, ‘ the things which are common to 
all, such as temples, fora, streets,’ &c. 
Madvig on the phrase res ad communem 
utilitatem says ‘neque Latine et grammatice 
dicitur neque sententiam satis definitam 
habet’ and adopts Lambinus’ conjecture 
res communem utilitatem continentes. 

But the passage may surely stand as it 
is, if we understand res to be repeated 
before publicas. Thus res ad communem 
utilitatem, quas (res) publicas appellamus. 
Res is used absolutely, almost in its Ennian 
sense (cunctando restituit rem). The gram- 
matical difficulty is removed by the participle 
coniuncta following, whose force is felt also 
with res and conventicula. The whole 
sentence is somewhat harsh for Cicero, but 
not therefore to be re-arranged. 


Horace, Sat. i. 6, 22. 
vel merito, quoniam in propria non pelle 
quiessem. 


Dittenb. ad Joc. ‘Ex proverbio, quod sump- 
tum videtur ab asino in fabula, qui leonis pel- 
lem induit.’ So edd. generally. But (a) this 
sense of quiescere is unusual in Latin except 
when the word is directly metaphorical —in 
which case the meaning is common enough ; 
(6) the reference in ‘pelle’ is to Lucilius 
probably, ef. fragm. iii. 41 (Miiller’s ed.). 
In pelle propria quiescere therefore is ‘ to lie 
on one’s own bed,’ from the habit of using 
skins and fleeces for bed furniture. 


Hor. Sat. i. 6, 41 44. 
Hoc tibi Paullus 
et Messala videris? At hic, si plostra 


ducenta 
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concurrantque foro tria funera, 
sonabit 

cornua quod vineatque tubas: saltem tenet 
hoe nos. 


nunc ad me redeo, &e. 


magna 


This is the ordinary punctuation, without 
discrimination of interlocutors in the 
dialogue. Editors generally seem to leave 
the passage without comment, or deal only 
with the phrase magna sonare which 
presents no difficulty. Also explanation of 
the phrase saltem tenet hoc nos is wanting. 
I would read thus: 

(Hor.) ‘ Hoe tibi Paullus 
et Messala videris?’ (Novus homo) ‘ At hic, 
si plostra ducenta 


concurrantque foro tria funera, magna 
sonabit 
cornua quod vincatque tubas.’ (or.) 


‘Saltem tenet hoc nos.’ 


The argument then is, ‘At any rate I am 


better born than my colleague Novius: he 
is a libertinus.’ ‘Which puts you among 
our oldest nobility?’ ‘Your sneer is not 
undeserved ; but think what a vulgar bawler 
this fellow Novius is.’ ‘ Doubtless,’ returns 
Horace, ‘a loud voice is vulgar:.but in my 
eyes it ought to be a merit, for I am the 
son of a coactor, and was to have been a 
praeco’ (infr. Il. 85-6-7). (Saltem tenet 
hoc nos=‘ this quality claims at least my 
approval.’) Then the transition nunc ad 
me redeo is natural and inevitable, instead 
of being, with the usual punctuation, an 
awkward break in the sense. 

This interpretation of the passage seems 
to be so obvious that I can scarcely suppose 
it has not been already suggested: but 
having no access to anything which can be 
called a library it is impossible to assure 
myself on this head. 

H. Arnotp Tusss. 

University College, Auckland, N. Z. 


NOTE ON MEVAECHMI 182 sq. 


Er. Anime mei, Menaéchme, salue. Pen. 
Quidego? Er. Extra numerum es 
mihi. 

Pen. {dem istuc aliis ddsecriptivis fieri ad 
_legioném solet. 184 

Men. (Kgo istic mihi hodie adparari itissi 


apud te proélium. 185 
Er.  Hodie id fiet. Men. In eo uterque 
_ proélio potabimus. 
Uter ibi meliér bellator érit inven- 
tus cantharo, 
Tuae legioni aditidicato, crim eo ut 
hane noctém sies. ) 


THIS passage contains one or two diffi- 
culties of exegesis, besides a slight textual 
difficulty. I have given Schoell’s reading 
in the great Ritschl edition which has un- 
dertaken to rewrite the manuscripts on any 
and no occasion. In the fourth edition of 
the Menaechmi by Brix-Niemeyer, N. ac- 
cepts the readings given entire, but omits 
the parenthesis and reads in vs. 188 cum 
vivo. Inthe third edition of Brix, vs. 185 
has isti <a>c and iussim, corrections of 
Acidalius. For vs. 188 the reading is 7%/ios 
est: legito ac iudicato, cum utro<d> ete. 
In vs. 185 Er. and Men. have no MS. 
warrant, though B. erases Me. at the begin- 
ning of vs. 186; A seems to have left room 


for a rubric within vs. 186, according to the 
measure of the letters lacking at the begin- 
ning of the line. The missing rubric may 
be Pe., and Brix-Fowler so reads. If the 
speech of Menaechmus continued through 
jfiet in vs. 185, then the loss of the rubric 
Pe. would account for the omission of Men. 
at the beginning of vs. 186. The only sub- 
stantial variations from the MSS. I have 
written in italics ; fiet for jlet is a perfectly 
good correction on palaeographic grounds. 
In vs. 188 the MSS. read tuest (but in B, 


a 

second hand, tuest) legio adiudicato cum 
utro hance noctem sies. There is every 
palaeographic reason to read twa est, and in 
a capital MS. legio might be a mistake for 
lecto, a mistake helped into being by the 
near presence of bellator. I propose to read 
the last vs. Tua est ; lecto adiudicato, cam 
utro<d> hance noctem sies. 

No commentator, so far as I am aware, 
has got the entire force of extra numerum ; 
to Erotium it meant ‘out of my < good > 
books,’ and in Peniculus’s rejoinder ‘ out of 
step like the raw recruits in the army.’ As 
to proelium in vs. 185 we can render it 
perfectly by our ‘ bout,’ but it may well be 
that Sealiger was right in correcting to 
prandium which Peniculus in the next verse 
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turned by proelium, ‘bout.’ Or may it 
not have been that Menaechmus in his ex- 
ultation said proelium by mistake, being full 
of his great battle (cf. pugnavi fortiter, vs. 
129) of stealing the palla (1). It may be 
however that adparari...proelium is a simple 
rapa mpocdokiay witticism, substituted for 
the expected adparari prandium of vs. 174, 
only some ten lines before. I thus trans- 
late the passage. 


Er. My darling, Menaechmus, good- 
morning, Pen. How are you 
going to greet me? Er. You are 
out of it. 

Pen. Out of it! as the raw recruits are 


apt to be in the army. 


Men. I bade you to-day to get ready for 

meat your house a bout ; 

It shall take place to-day. 

In that bout let us each drink ; 

And the one of us who is found 
the better man o’ the tankard 

Is yours; take him for your bed 
with whom to pass to-night. 


Pen. 


My interpretation may not be an im- 
provement on the current ones, but it is 
certainly in closer touch with the manu- 
scripts, and admits nothing but plain palaeo- 
graphic corrections. 

Epwin W. Fay. 

Washington and Lee University. 





NOTE ON HORACE, SA7. I. i. 36. 


Quae, simul inversum contristat Aquarius 
annum, 

Non usquam prorepit et illis utitur ante 

Graesttls  SAPNETIS: a a ooo0 8) oj access 


Recent editors, it seems to me, have 
made unnecessary difficulty with the words 
inversum annum, Kirkland, interpreting 
them to mean ‘the closing year, 7.e., turned 
round to its point of beginning,’ compares 
Macrob. Sut. i. 14, and the Homeric 
phrases, repurAcopevos, TEpLTEANO[MEVOS EVLAUTOS ; 
also Xen. Hellen. iii. 2, 25, wepudvtTe Te 
evavtd ; Thue. i. 30, mepuovte To Oépet. 
Kiessling’s comment is brief, but of similar 
purport: ‘Der Jahresring ist im Januar 
wieder zu seinem Ausgang (sic) zuriick- 
gekehrt, also inversus: im Januar tritt die 
Sonne in das Zeichen des Wassermannes, 
Aquarius.’ In the editio quarta maior of 
Orelli (revised by W. Mewes, 1892) we find 
this note: ‘inversum—annum des Jahres 
Umschwung. Cfr. Theocr. xiii. 26: rerpap- 
pévw e€lapos non, et Homeri TrepiTopevov, 
mepite\Aopevw eviavtov. De bruma loquitur, 
ex qua velut novus circulus sive cursus anni 
semper vertentis (Macrob. Sat. i. 14) ex- 
ordium capit. Formicae quidem sese abdunt 
iam ante pluviosae hiemis initium; pro 
qualicumque vero hiemali signo ponit 
Aquarium...... ’ The source of this comment 
would seem to be Prophyrion’s note on the 
passage, which runs thus :! inversum annum 
perpetuum epitheton est anni, quia in se 
semper vertitur, id est, revertitur. Maxime 


1 | cite from Meyer’s edition (Teubner, 1874). 


autem sole in Aquario constituto tempestates 
horrendae et frigora ingentia solent esse. 
Schiitz writes: ‘Mit dem Wassermann, in 
welches Zeichen die Sonne Mitte Januar 
eintritt, ist die strengste Winterzeit bezeich- 
net ; die Ameise verbirgt sich freilich schon 
vorher. Das Jahr ist bildlich der von der 
Sonne innerhalb des Thierkreises am 
Himmel zuriickgelegte Cirkel ; daher cnver- 
sus entsprechend dem homerishen zeputAdp- 
evos, mepiteAANOpevos, TepitpoTewv UL a. 
Aehnlich mensem vortentem servire Plaut. 
Pers. iv. 4, 76.” 

In commenting on these views I shall be- 
gin by asking whether cnversus by itself 
can bear any such meaning as turned rownd 
to its beginning? For such a sense some 
limiting word or jwords (such as retro or 
ad initium) are, I think, indispensable. 
Secondly, I maintain that the Greek phrases 
cited by Kirkland, Orelli, and Schiitz are 
not in point. I base this claim on the fol- 
lowing considerations. (1) We hardly look 
for (nor do we find) translations of Greek 
poetic epithets in the prosaic Satires. (2) 
Assuming that we have a translation of any 
Greek epithet, inversus is surely not a fair 
equivalent for meputdpmevos, mepiteAAOpevos, 
mepudv, mepitpotéwy. Vergil (Aen. i. 23.4) 
translates reputdopévov éviavtdv by volventi- 
bus annis (see Conington ad loc.). We 
may compare also Aen. viii. 247 ter denis 
redeuntibus annis. On this passage Con- 
ington remarks (inter alia) that redeuntibus 

2 Keightley, Dillenburger, and Palmer also cite 
the phrases from Homer. 
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annis is from Lucretius i. 311 multis solis re- 
deuntibus annis, and both perhaps from the 
Homeric zepitAopevov eviavtav. Veniet lus- 
tris labentibus aetas, Aen. i. 283, also bears 
a certain likeness to the Greek phrases 
under discussion. The evidence thus 
afforded by the actual practice of a poet 
whose study and imitation of Homer are 
well known is supported by the grammatical 
consideration that a past passive participle 
like inversus cannot be the equivalent of a 
present active (or neuter) participle like 
Tepitporéwv Or wepuav, or of a present middle 
participle like repurAdpevos or repirehdopevos. 
Nor do I see any appropriateness in the 
veference made by Dillenburger, Orelli- 
Mewes and Kirkland to Macrob. Sat. i. 
14, The only part of that chapter which 
bears any resemblance to our passage is § 
4: Nam sicut lunaris annus mensis est, quia 
luna paulo minus quam mensem in zodiaci 
circumitione consumit, ita solis annus hoc 
dierum numero colligendus est quem peragit 
dum ad id signum se denuo vertit ex quo 
digressus est, unde annus vertens vocatur... 
Note that here again we have annus vertens, 
not inversus. The same phrase is suggested 
by Porphyrion’s words cited above: quia 
semper (annus) in se vertitwr, id est, revertt- 
tur. Again, if we interpret at all strictly, 
when the sun enters Aquarius on January 
16th, the year is not ‘turned round to its 
beginning,’ as Kirkland and Kiessling’ 
would have us believe, but rather turned 
past its beginning. In order to get the 
sense advocated by them, we must say (as 
does Conington on Verg. Georg. iii. 303, 
cum frigidus olim | Iam cadit extremoque 
inrorat Aquarius anno) that ‘ Aquarius sets 
in February, which with the Romans would 
be close to the end of the natural year.’ 
Turning now to Wickham and Palmer, 
we find that the former is entirely too subtle. 
‘Summer and winter,’ he says, ‘ are repre- 
sented like night and day (Verg. den. ii. 
250) as two hemispheres which succeed each 
other. In the winter the lower one has 
come to the top.’ I fail to see any such 
suggestion in the passage. Palmer seems 
undecided : ‘The “inverted year” may mean 


1] take it for granted that in Kiessling’s note 
Ausgang is an error of the press for Hingang. 


the new year: the sun enters A. on Jan. 


16th. Cf. the Homeric  zepiteAXopevw 
éviautov. Theocr. 13, 26: rerpappevw eiapos 


non. The year has run its course and begins 
as it were over again. But another explan- 
ation is possible: just as vomer inversus, 
Epod. 2, 63, means the ploughshare turned 
backwards so that it will not cut ; as inver- 
st mores, Carm. 3, 5, 7, mean manners with 
their bad side out, altered for the worse; as 
virtutes invertere, 1, 3,'55, means to turn 
virtues into vices; so here inversus annus 
may mean the year with its winter ‘side, 
wet and cold, turned towards one, the 
bright summer side being turned out of 
sight.’ 

In all these differing views, the fault, as 
it seems to me, is precisely that of over-acute- 
ness. I would take inverswm in our passage 
as equivalent merely to changed, altered. 
If it be objected that this sense is indefinite, 
I would reply that its indefiniteness is re- 
lieved by the very next word contristat. 
Then take tnversum contristat . . . annum 
as=invertit et contristat annum, a piece of 
syntax for which it is surely unnecessary to 
cite parallels. Translate ‘As soon as 
Aquarius brings a saddening change over 
the year.’ This interpretation is perfectly 
simple, requiring on the one hand no re- 
course to any Greek original, and on the 
other according fully with the context. The 
meaning of the whole sentence plainly is 
‘ As soon as winter comes, the ant ceases to 
gather and begins to use, whereas neither 
summer’s heat nor winter’s cold abates your 
zeal in gathering.’ This interpretation, I 
am aware, makes it necessary to regard 
Aquarius as used generally for any winter 
sign. But this can create no difficulty. 
The sun’s passage through Aquarius, as 
Porphyrion tells us, was attended by especial 
cold and storms. Hence the selection of 
Aquarius here would be precisely parallel 
with the selection of Aufidus in Sat. i. 1, 
58, or that of Auster in Sat. i. 1, 6, or of 
Pontica pinus Carm. i. 14, 11, or of Cypria 
trabs Carm. i.1,13. Just as Aufidus, poetry 
apart, =simply flumen, as Auster = ventus, 
so Aquarius = hiemps. 

Cartes Knapp. 

Barnard College, New York. 
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NOTE ON HORACE, CARY. I ii 39. 


Taat Mauri is pretty certainly wrong, 
and Marsi a probable restoration, occurred 
to some great scholars, among them to 
Bentley. 

I do not propose to argue the point, but 
to record what seems to me a curious coin- 
cidence, in case it has not been already 
noticed. 

Claudian Bell, Giid. 433-6 makes Hon- 
orius, encouraging the troops destined for 
the war with Gildo in Africa, speak thus: 


an Mauri fremitum raucosque repul- 
sus 
umbonum et uestros passuri 
enses 1 
non contra clipeis tectos gladiisque micantes 
ibitis : in solis longe fiducia telis. 


comminus 


He goes on to describe the Mauri as light 
cavalry, and so forth. The passage is of 
course modelled on Lucan, as is the way 
with Claudian. 

But so far we have merely what other 
writers, and better authorities than Clau- 
dian, sufficiently supply. What is (so far 
as [ know) peculiar to the case of Claudian 
is that the following passage occurs in the 
same poem 39-43 where Roma is address- 
ing Juppiter, and referring to her recent 
calamities : 


quid referam morbiue luem tumulosue re- 
pletos 

stragibus et crebras corrupto sidere mortes? 

aut fluuium per tecta vuagum summisque 
minatum 

collibus? ingentes uexi summersa carinas 

remorumque sonos et Pyrrhae saecula sensi. 


It is just possible, I suppose, that 41-3 
are not an echo of the well-known lines of 
Horace, but I believe they are; and that 
Claudian knew his Horace is plain to any 
that will read him. If he is here thinking 
of Horace, we have the curious fact of his 
giving an account of the Mauri (derived 
no doubt from his reading) wholly opposed 
to the traditional text of Horace, in the 
same poem and within 400 lines’ distance of 
a passage suggested by the very same ode 


of Horace. Perhaps I make too much of 
this situation, I leave the kind reader to 
judge. 


The former of my two quotations is given 
by Bentley, but he does not notice the 
second. The close relation of the second 
passage to Horace is observed by Birt, who 
calls attention to it on wagum and Pyrrhae 
saecula. I had noticed it before referring 
to Birt. 

W. E, Herrianp. 


THUCYDIDES VI. 


4, 2. apw 6€ dvacryvar..Tdppirov zép- 
Wavtes SeAwodvta xtifovor’ Kat ek Meydpwv 
THS PNTpoTOAEwS OvoNS alTois éreAOdv EvyKaTw- 
ke. Lege igitur perareupavres. Neque 
aliter ad hune locum quadrat usus particuli 
kat a Stahlio indicatus. 

4,5. ri rodw adbrois (avtds Dobree) Eup 
pecktwv avOpirwv oikicas. Fortasse airos 
ex—airOC EIC. 

6, 3. 7a ToD moAguov apa [pos rovs SeXr- 
vouvtiovs] Sta., qui iure negat hance verborum 


No. LXXXIV. VOL. X. 


collocationem cum Thueydidis more coti- 
gruere. An <rov> ™pos tots Sed. ? 

8, 3. éxkAnota aifes eyiyvero, Ka’ ore xpy 
TV TapacKevny Tais vavol TAXLOTA. ylyver Gan 
Kal Tols oTpatyyois, «i Tov mpoad<owTo, wn- 
giGjvat. Hune locum nescio an corruperit 
Hudius, post xat inserto tov. Nam ois 
erie cum verbo éy/yvero artius cohaeret 
quam cum yng Givar, quod per epexegesin 


additur. Cf. Andoe. jv ékxAnota trois orpaty- 
yots Tots eis SuKxeAav. BE, ©. M. 
D 
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A FRAGMENT OF HERMIPPUS. 


I Quote at once the vulgate as represented 
by Tauchnitz (1829) in Plutarch, Pericles 
33: 


BaowXed catipwv, ti 707’ otk eOédeis 
Adpy Baoralew, ada Adyous pev 
Ilept rod woA€uov dewods Tapexy, 
Wuyi d¢ TéAnros ireorys ; 
5 Kayyeipidiov 8 axdvy oxAnpa 
Tlapabnyonéevns Bpvxyes Koridos 
Anxeis aifwrve Kréwr. 


The point is that Pericles after preventing 
peace will not allow a battle, though a 
Spartan army is in Attica (431 B.c.). 

Lines 1—8 are plain enough. Line 4 
seems meaningless. Kock objecting to a 
paroemiac among anapaests reads Woxqv 3’ 
atéXeotos imeSiotns, not a very pretty or 
even likely line. Most editors correct to 
Woxn 5 TéeAnros treorw explaining Teles as 
‘some notorious coward.’ This is easy 
enough, and no doubt right if there ever 
was such a person. But commentary of 
this order is dangerous. We must remem- 
ber the grammarian who read in Virgil, Z. 
ix. 1 Quot Hmori VPedes, and explained 
Emorus as an Arab horse. It might be 
possible to combine both suggestions and 


EURIPIDES, 


ta , ; 
pire, texvoy, Caeous 

a” » wat) ‘ ‘ by cal , 
K\poas Kal amd xpods evduTav oTredewv 
iepovs aToAjLOvs. 


I opsect to the word xdAyjéas on three 
grounds :— 

(1) If «Ajdas means ‘keys,’ as Liddell 
and Scott and others take it, what keys are 
meant? Were they those of the émicOodop0s 
of a temple of Apollo? If so, is it probable 
that the captive Kassandra had _ been 
allowed to retain them until now? 

(2) If xAydas means ‘chaplets,’ as it is 
explained by Dr. Tyrrell, is it not tauto- 
logical when followed by oredéwv? Besides, 
the gloss quoted from Hesychius (apa 
"Edeciows tis Ocod ta oreppara) does not 
ey prove that such is the meaning 

ere. 

(3) We should expect the Doric form 
kAddas just as we find rAduova v. 247, 7a 


read Wuyi 8’ drédeoros irectw, and translate 
with Hosea Biglow, 


‘But sermon thru an’ come to du 
‘Why, there’s the old J. B.’ 


Lines 5—7 are desperate. Holden in his 
edition of the Pericles quotes with some 
scorn the explanations of Koraés, Blass and 
Meineke, and is sagaciously silent himself. 
In fact, as the lines stand, you can get no 
more meaning out of them than you put in. 
Of course the zapa zpocdoxiav type of joke 
is frequently fatal to meaning. But I in- 
cline to think that if for dxdvy we read 
axon we get nearer something reasonable. 
I translate roughly: ‘And yet (in spite of 
this warlike talk) your teeth are set on edge 
at the harsh sound of a hand-chopper being 
sharpened, and the flashing Cleon really 
does hit home [when he calls you coward].’ 
The mere presence of zapabyyouevns would 
be more than enough to turn dxoy into 
axovyn, @ change exampled quite gratuitously 
in Pindar, O. vi. 82 = 140 d0€éav éxyw tw’ ext 
yAdoou axdvas Avyupas | a p’ ebéovTa mpoc- 
€prret KaAAtpoowot TvOAIs. 


T. R. GLover. 


TROADES 256. 


vipda Sovdav v. 250, rav v. 253, érexopay V. 
265 x.7.X. 

I suggest therefore that we should for 
kAjoas read KAddas, a heteroclite acc. pl. of 
k\ddos, ‘suppliant bough,’ found in a frag- 
ment of Nicander quoted in Athenaeus 684 B 
A Bdvov te veas KAddas. A dative KAddecr is 
found Aristoph. Av. 239. ‘This change will 
give a short anacrusis, as in lines 266 and 
271 of this passage of Euripides. 

The reading I suggest will give a prefer- 
able meaning, and it is to be noticed that 
Kassandra is represented civ  «dAddois 
éyxerpidiors. and wearing a wreath on her 
head in Pitture d’ Ercolano ii. 18. 

The trifling difference, both to eye and 
ear, between KAAAAC, KAAIAAC, and 
KAHIAAC, will readily account for such a 


corruption of the text. 
J. STANLEY, 


=  —— es 
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SOME PASSAGES IN VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


I. 17 sqq. 
. neque enim Tyriis Cynosura cari- 
nis 

certior aut Grais Helice seruanda magis- 
tris 

19 seu tu signa dabis seu te duce Graecia 

mittet 
et Sidon Nilusque rates. 


SLoTHOUWER saw that sew must be restored 
for ef in 20, but none of the corrections 
of 19 are quite convincing. Thilo’s cum 
is satisfactory in regard to sense—pace 
Schenkl (Studien, p. 71). The meaning is 
‘when your star shines in the heaven, it 
will be as sure a guide to Greek pilots as 
Helice, to Tyrian ships as Cynosura’ 
(cum tu signa dabis, seu Graecia mittet 
rates non seruanda (est) certior Helice 
magistris, seu Sidon Nilusque mittent, non 
seru. (est) certior Cynosura). There is no 
simile, and therefore there is no point in 
Schenkl’s criticism of Thilo’s ewm that ‘ bei 
ihrer Annahme nicht der verglichene Gegen- 
stand neben dem Bilde angegeben wiire.’ 
With Slothouwer’s cum which Haupt ap- 
proved, and with Schenkl’s ac (arrived at 
by supposing that the beginnings of vv. 19 
and 20 were interchanged, and that e¢ arose 
from ac), we should have to understand 
quam (ac) tu seruandus cum signa dabis. It 
seems to me that Thilo’s emendation is 
simpler and better,—only it does not explain 
the corruption. We must read—with the 
same sense— 


tu si signa dabis seu te duce Graecia mittet 
seu Sidon Nilusque rates. 


By this correction, we gain the advantage 
of placing ¢« in the emphatic position. 
When sz fell out and the line was a syllable 
short, sew was the word that was sure 
to be inserted; and the third step, which 
followed as a consequence, was the de- 
liberate change of sew in 1. 20 to et. ‘If 
your star guides, then Helice shall not 
seem a surer beacon to Greek helmsmen, 
nor Cynosura to Tyrian skips.’ 


I. 670 sqq. 
tuque fretum diuosque pater sortite 
biformes, 
670 seu casus nox ista fuit, seu uoluitur 
axis, 


ut superum sic staret opus, tollique 
uicissim 

pontus habet, seu te subitae noua pup- 
pis imago 

armorumque hominumque truces con- 
surgere in iras 

inpulit, haec luerim satis et tua nu- 
mina, rector, 

iam fuerint meliora tibi. 


The words seu uoluitur—pontus habet have 
not as yet been interpreted or satisfactorily 
corrected. As they stand, they convey no 
meaning. Voss thought he had explained 
them by the paraphrase seu pontus id fatale 
habeat ut uicissim tollatur, but this—which 
is obviously the general sense—does not 
elucidate the actual words. The emenda- 
tions of Burmann and Oudendorp depart 
too far from the MS. to be seriously con- 
sidered ; they agree in introducing wz for 
ut and seu for sic. Baehrens deals still 
more freely with the text, but his correction 
illustrates what seems to be the prevalent 
view as to the meaning of the clause. He 
reads : 
seu uoluitur axis 
ut superum sic constet opus, tollique ne- 
cessum 
pontus habet ; 


the idea being that the conservation of the 
world involves as a condition the rising of 
the ocean from time to time, and that such 
commotions are connected with the revolu- 
tion of the heavens. 

But if we abandon this view, which has 
signally failed to do justice to the passage, 
and suppose that the argument is not one 
of causation but of analogy, we can, by 
one very slight alteration, elicit a meaning 
which is perfectly satisfactory. We have 
only to read stare et for staret and punctuate 
thus : 

seu, uoluitur axis 
ut superum, sic stare et opus tollique ui- 
cissim 
pontus habet ; 


‘or, even as the heaven of the upper gods 

rolls round, so too (ef) the ocean must needs 

rest and rise alternately.’ The superi of 

the sky are opposed to the gods of the sea 

(l. 667 sqq.). Analogy suggests that the 

sea like the sky should have its motions. 
D2 
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IT. 316 sqq. 
tune etiam uates Phoebo dilecta Polyxo 
(non patriam non certa genus sed maxima 
€ 


taeta 

Proteaque ambiguum Pharii se.... ab 
antris 

huc rexisse wias iunctis super aequora 
phocis). 


Two questions arise: what word is hidden 
under the corruption at the end of 1. 317, 
and how is the lacuna to be filled up in 
1, 318% In regard to the first, Ceto was 
suggested by Heinsius, and has been taken 
up by Schenkl and Baehrens, both of whom 
find it necessary to make further changes 
in the text, which seem to have very little 
probability ; Schenkl proposing te, waga 
Ceto (Studien, p. 18), and Baehrens reading 
te, anxia Ceto. Thilo (preface xliii.) thought 
that the passage originally ran: 


non patriam non certa genus, inmania cete, 

<inter....comitata Cabiro> 

Proteaque ambiguum Phariis narratur ab 
antris. 


The merit of this is the adoption of cete 
from Carrion (caete=xyry), which is the 
only probable interpretation of the corrup- 
tion in |]. 317. But inmania is wild, and 
the assumption of a lacuna can only be 
admitted when simpler expedients have 
failed. narratur in 318 (like Burmann’s 
referebat) does not explain its own dis- 
uppearance ; and the same criticism must 
be made on fert rumor proposed by Heinsius 
and adopted by Baehrens, and on est rumor. 
Koestlin’s proposal to read sed, maxima, 
teque, the person addressed being the eldest 
Vestal, is highly ingenious, but introduces 
an idea which seems to be alien from the 
present passage. 

As the corruption in V distinctly points 
to a Latin translation of xyrn, and not to 
Ceto, it seems to me that the only scientific 
procedure is to accept Carrion’s cete and be 
content to assume that Valerius merely 
draws a picture of Polyxo travelling over 
seas, with a yoke of seals, accompanied 
by Proteus and a train of sea monsters. 
We have only to discover the word which 
has fallen out in 317, and which must be 
equivalent either to Burmann’s referebat or 
Thilo’s narratur. Now, narratur or a sy- 
nonym would require, I think, some further 
change, whereas referebat would give sense, 
as the words stand: ‘not certain as to her 
country or race, but she said that mighty 
sea-beasts and Proteus had guided her ways 


hither’ (se. sibi); or, if it be preferred, 
with the infinitesimal change of set to 
se et: ‘she said that she and etc. directed 
their ways hither.’ But until we find the 
word which carries with it the explanation 
of its own disappearance we have no cer- 
tainty ; and even if we decide that referebat 
represents the true sense, we cannot choose 
between it and narrabat and other sug- 
gestions that might be made. 

The solution is fabatur, which fell out 
most easily in copying from an uncial MS. 


(1) PHARIISFABATVRABATRIS. 


(2) PHARIISFABATRIS. 
The F, read as E, survives in V. 


IT. 518 sqq. 
illa simul molem horrificam scopu- 
losaque terga 
promouet ingentique umbra subit, in- 
tremere Ide 
520 inlidique ratis pronaeque resurgere 
turres. ; 


So Thilo. (V has idem 519, rates 520). 
Schenkl calls the passage ‘eine wahrhaft 
verzweifelte Stelle,’ and rightly observes 
that the last words can only mean ‘die 
Thirme Troias neigen sich bei der furcht- 
baren Erderschiitterung und richten sich 
dann wieder auf’ (Studien, p. 92). But 
this he thinks is a highly improbable hyper- 
bola, and concludes that the words are 
corrupt. He follows Ph. Wagner (Philol. 
20, 634) in assuming that 1. 520 ended with 
an elaboration of the preceding inldique 
ratis, and reads proraque (Ph. Wagner) 
resurgere tunsa. ‘This involves a consider- 
able change, which Damsté’s proraeque 
turres (supposing the Argo to have been 
a ratis turrita) avoids. Baehrens rewrites 
the passage, and his version (which assumes 
the presence of other ships than the Argo) 
need not be considered. 

The corruption however lies elsewhere. 
Critics have lost sight of the circumstance 
that in 519 we are given idem (Baehrens 
indeed reads inde). This points, not to Ide, 
but to Jden. Noting this, we immediately 
see that rates is an error for putes (an error 
most easily committed in the context of 
inlidt). So we get: 





intremere Iden 
inlidique putes pronasque resurgere turres. 


The change of pronasque to pronaeque was 
a necessary consequence of the corruption of 
putes. It is unnecessary to read Troiaeque 
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(as Koestlin has suggested, Phzlologus 1891, 
p. 334); the towers of Pergama (1. 489) 
were the only towers which could be meant. 
The criticism of Schenk] that the hyperbola 
is extravagant does not apply to the text 
thus amended. ‘As soon as the monster 
advances, one would fancy that Ida quakes 
and that Troy rocks’ (lit. that the towers 
are being dashed on the hill, and falling, 
rise again). Valerius had J/iad 20. 57, 58 
in his mind, as Koestlin rightly notes, but 
vijes ’Ayatv there does not defend rates here. 
The verb ¢lido occurs several times in 
Valerius. Its use in vii. 53 is notable: 
quos—rex suus inlisit pelago uetuitque re- 
uerti, where Baehrens substitutes the tame 
inmisit. There is surely no difficulty in 
accepting inlisit as equivalent to wiolenter 
inmisit, ‘launched roughly,’ ‘dashed.’ There 
are echoes of Propertius in Valerius ; and 
inlisit suggests as a possible restoration in 
Prop. i. 17, 3, 
“nec mihi Cassiope pelago inlisura carinam 
(MSS. solito uisura): inlisura = celeriter 
inmissura. 


II. 643-4. 
non tamen haec adeo semota neque 
ardua tellus 
643 longaque iam populis inperuia lucis 
eoae, 
cum tales intrasse duces, tot robora 
cerno. 


Numerous corrections have been proposed 
for ]. 643, but the words are sound, I 
would not however explain, with Mr. 
Summers (Valerius Flaccus, p. 72), imperuia 
as a neuter plural, Jonga qualifying it in an 
adverbial way, and connoting time (‘ that 
have been so long pathless’), though he is 
right in interpreting populis of the peoples 
of the West. 

(1) lucis eoae depends on tel/us and the 
distance-measure implied in longa. (2) im- 
peruia populis is the consequence of being a 
longa (=longinqua) tellus lucis Eoae. (3) 
longaque=nec tam longa. Then we may 
render: ‘nor so far (eastward) in the 
eastern world as to be already beyond the 
reach of the peoples of the west.’ We may 
punctuate : 


longaque, iam populis imperuia, lucis eoae. 


IV. 326. 
at manus omnis 
heroum densis certatim amplexibus 
urguent 


326 armaque ferre iuuat fessasqne attollere 
palmas. 


Recent editors have not solicited this pas- 
sage, but various changes in 1]. 326 were 
proposed by earlier critics. arma means 
the caestus, cp. Virgil den. 5, 425, 
but Burmann hardly explains the words by 
his comment: ‘quare capio cum Pio de 
eaestibus quos, Polluci fatigato ablatos, 
Heroes nunc portant ut eum subleuent, 
eodem modo ut antea ipsius palmis in- 
nexuerant,’ which seems to mean that they 
have bound the caestus on their own hands 
(in succession). This cannot be right, 
Reading on, we learn in 1. 332 that Pollux 
auerso siccabat wulnera caestu, which most 
naturally implies that the caestus had not 
yet been taken off. This gives the ex- 
planation of 1. 326; his friends gather 
round Pollux and support, raise in their 
hand his weary hands, which still wear the 
boxing thongs. 


IV. 364. 
qua fronte negaret 
aut quos inuentus timuisset Iuppiter astus 4 


The proposed corrections of this difficult 
passage (whether by alterations of cnuentus 
or of timuisset) have not succeeded; not 
one of them gives a really satisfactory 
sense. I am convinced that the reading of 
V is perfectly right; to understand it we 
must realize the situation and give its strict 
meaning to the word inuentus, on which the 
point of the sentence depends. Juno has 
discovered Jupiter’s amour with Io, and 
Jupiter transforms Io into a cow. Juno 
then comes to Jupiter with a pleasant smile 
and begs for the trifling gift of the young 
cow at Argos. Juno knows, and Jupiter 
knows that she knows; but both pretend 
unconsciousness, Juno of her husband’s 
offence, Jupiter of his wife’s discovery. 
Thus, so far as appearances go, Jupiter has 
not been caught (deprensus) ; his cow has 
been found, but no inferences are supposed 
to have been drawn. This point is brought 
out by the use of inuentus. ‘As Jupiter 
has been merely “come upon”—neither 
proved guilty nor charged with a crime—, 
with what face could he refuse such a 
trifling request, or what deceit on Juno's 
part could he have professed to fear 1’ 
Késtlin has missed the point by equating 
inuentus with deprensus (he takes it as 
meaning with negaret ‘da er ertappt war,’ 
with timuisset ‘obgleich er ertappt war’). 

The subtle way in which inuenio may be 
used is illustrated by another passage, 
Bk. ii. 215, which has likewise been un- 
necessarily altered : 
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cunctantibus znwenizt enses. 


The swords occur—by the arrangement 
of the goddess. 


V. 222 sq. 
ante dolos, ante infidi tamen exequar 
astus 
Soligenae falli meriti meritique relinqui 
224 inde canens: Scythica senior iam Solis 
in urbe 
fata laborati Phrixus compleuerat aeui. 


Valerius is here passing from the Ar- 
gonauts to the Colchians, with an incanta- 
tion to the Muse (incipe nune cantus altos, 
dea et sqq. v. 217) imitated from the be- 
ginning of the second Book of Apollonius. 
The corruption in ], 224 has disguised an 
artistic transition. inde canens, Scythica 
ut—compleuerit, suggested by Burmann, is 
not more satisfactory than inde canes of Hein- 
sius, or the square ‘unci’ of Baehrens. The 
corruption lies in a single letter. In the 
context of an invocation to the Muse it was 
easy for cauens to be read carelessly as 
canens. We must punctuate: 


inde cauens Scythica senior iam Solis in 
urbe 
fata laborati Phrixus compleuerat aeui. 


inde means ab astibus Soligenae, and explains 
how it came to pass that Phrixus managed 
to die tam senior in the city of the Sun. 
He knew how to guard against the craft 
of Aeetes.! In this way Valerius cunningly 
and almost imperceptibly passes from his 
invocation to events in Colchis. 

Statius has the phrase Jaboratae witae 
(I cannot at this moment fix the reference), 
which may be imitated from laborati aeui 
in this passage. 


V. 483 sqq. 
sceptra tui tutor Pelias sua numine 
Phoebi 
484 maxima sorte tenens totque illa t cre- 
mantia diuos 
oppida tot uigili pulcherrima flumina 
cornu, 


1JIn Bk. i. 43 sgq.!Pelias states that Acetes 
murdered Phrixus. Valerius may have intended to 
represent a false repgrt as prevalent in Greece ; but 
it is to be observed that v. 224 sgg. do not exclude 
the possibility that Phrixus was finally a victim of 
foul play, though his wariness preserved him to a good 
old age. A third alternative is that Pelias deliber- 
ately lies (see Mr. Summers, Val. Flaccus, p. 8) ; 
a fourth that we have to do with an inconsistency 
which Valerius in revising his poem would have 
removed, 


In 1. 483 I have given the admirable cor- 
rections of Késtlin, tutor for toto and sua 
for sub, with J. Wagner’s numine. In 
1]. 484 Ph. Wagner took the first important 
step by discerning that diwos arose from the 
confusion of cl with d. He read haerentia 
cliuis (Neue Jahrb. 89, 404). Schenkl con- 
jectured ornantia cliuos, Baehrens read pre- 
mentia cliuos, and both of them are advances 
on Wagner, since they keep nearer to what 
is given. But the true reading is still 
closer, and brings out the point that the 
towns are fortresses : 


totque ille armantia cliuos 
oppida., 


ille, due to Gronovius, was rightly restored ~ 
by Schenk] and Baehrens. 

The attempts of Madvig, Thilo, and 
Késtlin to retain diu- are distinctly fail- 
ures. 


WI Sb: 
nec minus hine urguet Scythiae manus 
armaque Canthi 
351 quisque sibi et Graio poenam de cor- 
pore poscens. 
352 arduus inde labos medioque in corpore 
pugna 
conseritur. 


Tt is virtually certain that corpore either in 
351 or in 352 is an error for some other 


word. Baehrens reads funere in 352. But 
the true correction is 

poenam de pectore poscens, 
as the alliteration almost proves. Confusion 


in MSS. between corpus and pectus is suf- 
ficiently common. 


WEL. 469: 
quin illa sacro, quo freta, 
ueneno 
illum etiam totis adstantem noctibus 
anguem, 
qui nemus omne suum quique aurea 
(respice porro) 
uellera tot spiris circum, tot ductibus 
implet, 
169 tsoluat et in somnos ingenti soluat ab 
orno 


Though some have proposed to alter the 
second soluat (to uoluat, etc.), it has been 
generally recognized that J. Wagner was 
right in seeking the error in the first soluat 
(ep. Schenkl, Studien, p. 73). Ph. Wagner 
indeed attempted to rescue both the first 
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and the second solwat by inserting et after 
ingenti ; but it is hardly too much to say 
that the resulting line could not have been 
written by Valerius. J. Wagner’s sternat 
and Thilo’s fundat were both rightly re- 
jected by Schenkl, but his own wincat is 
scarcely more persuasive. The question 
arises: is the word, which has been ousted 
by soluat, a verb? It seems more likely 
that the only verb was soluat, but the con- 
jecture of cantibus can hardly be accepted ; 
for the means which Medea will employ has 
been mentioned in 165, sacro ueneno (so 
that cantibus would almost require a con- 
junction), and the disappearance of cantibus 
is hardly explained. Now the great diffi- 
culty in the task of Medea was the circum- 
stance that she had to lull a dragon whose 
nature was not to sleep, 1. 536 peruigilis 
monstri, Ov. Met. 7, 141 peruigilem superest 
herbis sopire draconem ; //er. 12, 49 lumina 
custodis succumbere nescia somno, ultimus 
est aliqua decipere arte labor. Hence we 
obtain the correction which explains how 
the corruption arose : 


insomn<em in somn>os ingenti soluat ab 
orno. 


soluat et was an unusually feeble attempt 
to complete the defective verse. The rhythm 
of the verse is suited to the sense. For this 
elision between the first and second foot, 
where the first foot is a spondee, compare 


39 


V. 749, tam tandem eaxtremas pugnae defertur 
in oras, an exact parallel, 


VII. 640 sqq. 
stupet Aectes ultroque furentes 
ipse uiros reuocare cupit sed cuncta iace- 
bant 
agmina nec quisquam primus ruit aut super 
ullus 
linquitur atque hausit subito sua funera 
tellus. 


Editors have made no remark on the words 
mec quisquam primus ruit in 642. They 
must mean ‘nor does any of the earth-born 
warriors fall before the rest.’ This implies 
several assumptions: (1) that the total 
number of the combatants was even; (2) 
that they fought in pairs, each pair falling 
together ; there was no case of A slaying 
B and then turning against C to slay, or be 
slain by, him ; (3) that all the pairs of com- 
batants mutually slew each other at the 
same moment. This may have been the 
picture in the poet’s imagination, and it 
accords with subito. But no such assump- 
tions were present to the mind of Apollonius 
(iii. ad fin.), and it seems just worth while 
to hazard the conjecture that primus rutt 
might be an error for primas tulit (or primus 
Suit); the idea being simply that as all the 
champions fell none could claim the victory. 
J. B, Bury, 


NOTE ON CONFESSIO 8. PATRICII. 


On p. 302 of Haddan and Stubbs’ Cown- 
cils and Ecclesiastical Documents, we have 
the story of Patrick in an hour of tempta- 
tion at night crying Heliam. ‘Venit in 
spiritum ut Heliam vocarem. Et in hoc 
vidi incaelum solem oriri; et dum clamarem 
Heliam viribus meis, ecce splendor solis 
illius decidit super me, et statim discussit a 
me gravitudinem.’ 

Commentators fall into two classes here. 
Some say Patrick calls for Elias, and there- 
by witnesses to his practice of invoking the 
saints. But there is nothing of the sort 
in his Confessio nor his letter on Coroticus 
nor his great Lorica. In fact, it would 
seem an interpretation made for a contro- 
versial purpose. 


Others again say it is Greek "HAwos. But 


what is “HAwos to him or he to “HAws? I 
find no trace of the word being even 
written in Greek character, though Irish 
scribes had a fancy for writing Latin in 
Greek letters. 

It must be remembered that Patrick was 
a deacon’s son and had a religious upbring- 
ing, and knew his scripture well. Couple 
this with the fact that three out of our five 
MSS. duplicate Heliam at the second men- 
tion, and a fourth reads ‘ Eliam Eliam,’ and 
it becomes hard to see why it should not be 
Eloi Eloi (Me. 15, 34). It would not be a 
worse barbarism than Patrick’s own 
‘ Christe lession’ for éAéyoov, and it would 
at least be sense. 

T, R. GLover, 
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LUTCSLAWSKI ON THE GENUINENESS AND ORDER OF THE PLATONIC 
DIALOGUES. 


Ueber die Echtheit, Reihenfolge und logische 
Theorien von Plato’s drei ersten Tetralogien, 
von W. Lutostawskr. Pp. 48. “W. 
LutosLawski. O trzech pierwszych tetra- 
logiach Platona. (Sur les trois premiéres 
tétralogies de Platon.) Pp. 10. 


THE former of these two articles, in German, 
appeared in the Archiv fiir Geschichte der 
Philosophie last October; the latter, in 
French, was published at Cracow, in the 
Bulletin de l Academie des Sciences de 
Cracovie, in November. 

In both the writer aims at making 
known to European scholars the main drift 
of a work which he has produced in the 
Polish language, and hopes soon to bring 
outin German ; On the Logical Element in the 
Philosophy of Plato,—a contribution, in 
short, to the history of Logic. 

As, in dealing with the Platonic 
dialogues, M. Lutoslawski starts from the 
Thrasyllean Canon, which he is very far 
from believing to be authentic,—and as 
English students, in spite of Mr. Grote, are 
unaccustomed to this mode of treatment, it 
may be of some service to readers of the 
Classical Review that I should indicate 
briefly the most essential points in the 
author’s method. Those who care to pursue 
the subject further may then consult the 
Archiv for themselves. 

And first I may perhaps be excused if I 
say something of the writer, who is at 
present little known in England. He is a 
Polish gentleman who has devoted himself 
to the study of Philosophy. After some 
years in Germany, where he had the 
privilege, I believe, of being the pupil of 
Teichmiiller, he spent several months in 
England, chiefly at the British Museum. 
Here he made himself acquainted with all 
the Platonic Literature he could lay his 
hands on; and was surprised to find that 
independent work had been done in Great 
Britain, of which he had heard nothing 
from his German teachers. In particular, 
having already realized both the importance 
and the difficulty of the question of the 
chronological order, from which that of 
genuineness could not be dissevered, he 
found light for the first time in the 
Introductions to an edition of the Sophist 
and Politicus which had issued from the 
Clarendon Press in 1867. About 1890 he 
was appointed to a Professorship of 


Philosophy at Kazan in Russia, where he 
worked diligently at his book on the Logie 
of Plato. 

I had never heard either of M. Lutos- 
lawski or (to my shame be it spoken) of the 
University of Kazan; and a universal silence 
on the subject had convinced me that what 
I had believed to be my demonstration of 
the relative position of the chief dialectical 
Dialogues had met with no acceptance any- 
where. What therefore was my surprise 
at receiving, in 1892, from an unknown 
Professor of Kazan, a long letter, in good 
English, declaring unreservedly his adhesion 
to my view. I have since had the pleasure 
of making the acquaintance of the writer, 
whose enthusiasm appeared to me to be 
equalled by his native force of mind, his 
independence of judgment, his practical 
energy, and his candid love of Truth; and 
as he was still young, it seemed that much 
was to be expecied from him, véwv yap 
mavrTes ot peydXou kal of toAAOl zovot. 

Accepting, then, as the cardinal point of 
any attempt to determine the order of the 
Platonic Dialogues, the proved hypothesis, 
that the Sophist, Politicus, and Philebus, 
as well as the Zimaeus and Critias, are 
intermediate between the Republic and the 
Laws, M. Lutoslawski has prosecuted his 
study of the Platonic question, neglecting 
no aid from any quarter, but concentrating 
his own attention, as Ueberweg had done, 
on the logical aspect of the several 
Dialogues. While acknowledging the 
value of the argument from style, and also 
of the statistical proofs which have 
subsequently pointed the same way, and 
not ignoring such arguments as those of 
Felice Tocco, which turn on metaphysical 
points of view, he observes with truth that 
the logical content, regarded both in its 
quality and quantity, affords a surer basis 
of comparison than this last: and it is of 
this, in accordance with the main purpose 
of his work, that he speaks most fully. 

Like other advocates of test theories, he 
perhaps sometimes carries his proofs a little 
too far, ignoring counter arguments which 
might be adduced; but his theory in its 
main outline has much that is both striking 
and conclusive. ‘Take, for example, his 
exposition of the relative positions of the 
Cratylus, Phaedo, and Theaetetus,—which 
may be abridged as follows :— 

‘The Cratylus is logically less important 
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than the Phaedo, especially since the 
polemical character of the former Dialogue 
makes it difficult to distinguish Plato’s 
serious meaning from what is only playfully 
advanced. Supposing the existence of truth 
and error, words may be rightly or falsely 
applied; but things themselves have a 
permanent essence that is independent of 
our modes of expression. If Protagoras 
were right, and all things were as they 
appeared, one could not be sure whether 
men were noble or worthless, and there 
could be no such thing as reason. But all 
human activity has a reality that is 
independent of impressions. This reality, 
however, is not always understood by the 
maker of words. The dialectician only, who 
uses them witn knowledge, can be a compe- 
tent judge: not so the poet or the sophist. 
From words Plato proceeds to roots and ele- 
mentary sounds, but concludes that speech 
is not of divine origin, and that the 
philosopher must not rely on words only, 
but on ideas. The idea of the Beautiful 
remains unchangeably, whatever may be its 
imperfect forms or expressions. Unless 
this vision of the Ideas had something in it, 
both subject and object would be inconceiv- 
able, as being in perpetual flux.—These 
thoughts have some relation to the Phaedo, 
but rather lead up to it than presuppose 
it. For in the Phaedo, what in the 
Cratylus is suggested as a possibility, is 
regarded as a familiar truth. In dialectic 
the mind beholds reality as in a mirror, and 
rises out of sensible impressions to the 
conception of those perfect forms which 
they imperfectly represent. The idea is 
present in the particulars which partake of 
it, and of which they are dim and battered 
copies. Plato says distinctly that the 
expressions pebegts, tupovola, Kowwvia, indi- 
cate less clearly the law of thought which 
he has discovered than the simple statement 
T) KaAG Ta Kaha ylyverar kata. And he 
insists that first principles must be clearly 
distinguished from their consequences, and 
that we must rise from hypothesis to 
hypothesis until we reach a truth that is 
independent of all hypothesis. As such an 
absolute truth Plato affirms the existence of 
ideas of the reason that are independent of 
sense, and through which the mind interprets 
her experience. These ideas are lasting, 
and can never pass into their opposites. 
‘Teichmiiller has shown that the Phaedo 
is later than the Symposium. On the other 
hand there is good reason to regard it as 
earlier than the TZheaetetus. If both 
Dialogues are compared with regard to the 


theory of sensation, we observe that Plato 
in the 7heaetetus thinks less slightingly of 
the function of sense than in the Phaedo. 
The senses lead us certainly not to know- 
ledge but only to opinion, but it is not easy 
to prove the falsehood of opinion, whereas 
in the Phaedo all value is curtly denied to 
sensible impressions. This brings the 
Theuetetus much nearer to the Zimaeus 
than to the Phaedo, and may be regarded 
as an indication of the comparative lateness 
of the 7heaetetus in its final shape. In the 
Theaetetus as in the Phaedo ideas can 
never pass into their opposites. The 
question of the existence of falsehood, 
briefly touched on in the Cratylus, is 
handled at length in the Zheaetetus, and 
the criticism of Heraclitus and Prota- 
goras, to which the Cratylus points, and 
which is there postponed, is finally disposed 
of in the Theaetetus. In the latter Dialogue 
the relation of sensation to conception is 
also far more distinct. The objects of 
sensible perception are specific, but the 
general notions concerning these, as to their 
being or not being, likeness or unlike- 
ness, identity or difference, unity and 
number, are intuitions of the mind, arrived 
at not immediately, but through a rational 
process, which is the prerogative of man, 
and, in its perfection, of a few only amongst 
mankind. The philosopher of the Theae- 
tetus resembles the philosopher of the 
Phaedo, in standing aloof from the world, 
but the image of him there involves far 
greater maturity of analytic thought. The 
Theaetetus belongs to the important central 
group of Dialogues which includes it with 
the Phaedrus and the Republic.’ 

Perhaps the most original part of 
Lutoslawski’s contribution to the whole 
problem, is his reasoning on the very 
difficult question of the “position of the 
Phaedrus. He observes that although 
Grote and W. H. Thompson called attention 
to the logical element in the Phaedrus, and 
although “Teichmiiller spoke of it as a hymn 
to Dialectic, and Lucas, in his special work 
on the Theory of Logical Divisions in Plato, 
had this Dialogue immediately in his eye, no 
one has taken the trouble to bring into one 
view the logical theories of the Phaedrus, 
and compare them with those of other 
Dialogues. If those who have confidently 
fixed the date of its composition—some i) 
the twentieth, some in the fiftieth, year 
of Plato’s life—had taken instead of 
doubtful external relations the logical 
content of the Dialogue as a criterion cf 
maturity, so wide a difference of opinion 
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would hardly have been possible; since, as 
Thompson rightly observed, Plato in the 
Phaedrus sets forth those very principles 
and views which he brings to their 
application for the first time in his latest 
writings. Our author follows up an acute 
analysis of the dialogue, which I have not 
room to quote, with the remark that 
Thompson, in his edition of the Gorgias, 
has shown by unanswerable arguments that 
the Gorgias is prior to the Phaedrus, and 
his arguments have been so corroborated by 
Siebeck, Natorp, and Diimmler, that even 
Zeller has relinquished his former opinion, 
about the relation of the two Dialogues to 
each other, and now acknowledges the 
priority of the Gorgias; although Thomp- 
son’s meritorious investigations seem to be 
as little known in Germany as those of the 
Oxford editors of the Sophist and the 
Apology. 

One special merit of M. Lutoslawski’s 
work is its comprehensiveness. His 
isolation, combined with his great industry, 
has been turned by him to excellent 
account. German philology is sufficient to 
itself, and English students have been too 
ready to accept it as all-sufficient. This 
Polish thinker, in looking beyond his 
immediate horizon, has an eye for what 
has been done in England and in Italy, 
as well as in Germany,—in the last 
century as well as in the present: and, 


while his own speculations have turned 
chiefly on that growth of dialectic of which, 
as he generously reminds me, I had spoken 
in 1867, he acknowledges the force of the 
cumulative argument from style and 
‘ Sprach-statistik’ as a valuable aid. He 
rightly observes that the mere counting of 
particles or even of words and phrases is 
inconclusive when taken alone; but he is 
ready to contend that when the stylistic 
method, the statistical method, and the 
method of logical comparisons, are found to 
point all the same way, the resulting 
evidence of these concomitant variations 
is overwhelming. In this I believe 
that he is right, and that notwith- 
standing the high authority of Zeller, 
which yet holds the field, his theory, in its 
main outlines, will be ultimately accepted. 
In common with W. H. Thompson, he 
attaches more importance to the Platonic 
Epistles than I am inclined to give them, 
and some of his conclusions are more 
precise than the available evidence seems to 
me to warrant; but this detracts little from 
the intrinsic value of his labours on the 
whole. Iam not a Polish scholar, and look 
forward with much interest to the German 
version of his book. Meanwhile I must 
content myself with calling attention to the 
account of it which he has given in the 
writings named at the head of this article. 
Lewis CAMPBELL. 





WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF’S HERACLES OF EURIPIDES." 


THE republication, in a modified form, of 
this highly important book will of itself 
attract the notice of those who read the 
Classical Review, and on practical grounds 
would scarcely call for more than a simple 
record. But I gladly accept the invitation 
to comment on it at more length, as it gives 
me the opportunity to repair an omission. 
Though I have long ago expressed, both in 
and out of season, my admiration for the 
book and gratitude to the author, I could 
wish, on reading jit again, that I had 
happened to do so in the course of my recent 
essays on the poet : for my debt appears to me 
now even larger and more precisely estim- 
able than I was aware. To others must be 
left the business of assailing weak points, 

1 Euripides: Herakles: erklirt von Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Zweite Bearbeitung. 2 
yols, Berlin, Weidmann. 1895. 16, Mk, 


and making minor corrections; mine is to 
insist on this, that the sort of interest which 
the editor feels in the figures of mythology 
is just that sort of interest which Euripides 
felt, whereas modern Hellenists with scarcely 
an exception, and many, as we may guess, in 
the ancient world too, have been and still 
are debarred from this interest by others 
incompatible with it, and for want of it 
have praised or blamed the poet blindly and 
without illumination. 

Of the changes made in the present 
edition one only calls for mention. The 
chapter on the origin and history of tragedy, 
which at first formed part of the introduc- 
tion, has now been detached ; and is to be 
developed in another work. This is a gain ; 
for that essay contained, as it seemed to me, 
a disproportionate quantity of disputable 
matter, and might affect unjustly the doc- 
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trines of the editor respecting his immediate 
theme, really distinct and separable from 
these wider speculations. This said, we 
will go directly to the main point. 

The base of the editor’s exposition, and 
the ground of its superiority (in my judg- 
ment) to anything which had preceded it in 
the criticism of Euripides by the moderns, 
lies in recognizing as intentional, indispens- 
able, and all-important to the meaning of 
the dramatist, the contrast and ‘discord’ 
of opposing elements which here as else- 
where all readers must in some sort perceive, 
however little they may be disposed to 
justify it or even to account for it. That 
no such doctrine had been preached before, 
effectively at least and in such a way as to 
command attention, appeared not very long 
ago, when Mr. Swinburne, whom for his 
eminence I have often cited in a similar 
connexion elsewhere, having. occasion to 
mention the Heracles, described it as ‘a 
shapeless abortion’. The energy of the 
expression is a personal trait, but the -sub- 
stance not ill represents the conclusion to 
which we must come, so long as we suppose 
Euripides to be erecting, for acceptance by 
our imagination, the sacred figure of the 
‘son of Zeus’, and do not see with our 
present editor that his very purpose from 
first to last is to strike that image down. 
Such, and so many, and so conspicuous are 
the blows which he directs at the idol and 
its legendary pedestal, that, if they are to 
be reckoned as mere diversions of ill- 
humour, casual vents of the author’s dis- 
satisfaction with his accepted theme—and 
either this they are, or else the current 
notions about Euripides must be rebuilt 
from the foundation—then there is nothing 
to be said but that the poet’s product, if 
not quite ‘shapeless’, is in literal truth ‘an 
abortion’, offspring of a perverse, unnatural 
union, and incapable, however fair in the 
front or however nimble in the tail, of 
living with the whole body a sound and 
articulate life. 

To exhibit ‘the editor’s views, which 
are still (so far as I can observe) not widely 
nor accurately known, it will be safer to 
cite some leading passages, rather than to 
summarize in my own words, with the risk 
of intruding my own sense. They will be 
found between pages 120 and 130 of the 
new first volume. They group themselves 
naturally about that scene, in which the 
great demonic agent of the popular deities 
is shown inflicting the worst tortures of 
human existence upon the servant of the 
gods and friend of man. It is a peculiarity 


of the play, not casual but arising naturally 
out of the particular application which 
Euripides here makes of his*method, that 
this theophany occurs not at the end but in 
the centre, and makes a turning-point at 
which the poet’s intention, hitherto fore- 
shadowed only, is abruptly revealed. And 
here the editor, after sketching the beautiful 
ode, instinct with piety and trust, in which 
the Chorus sum up the impression left upon 
them, as worshippers of the hero, by the 
events of the First Part, continues thus: 


Euripides could hit the tone of the ancient faith, 
as well as other tones, when he chose; and he has 
proved his ability here: but he had passed beyond 
that faith ; he could employ it only as a foil ; and it 
is only for the sake of the sharpest contrast, that he 
has given such a character to the preceding scene. 
The hero is to fall from his height into the deepest 
abyss of guilt; the man is to be smitten in the 
purest feelings of his humanity ; and reliance upon 
the justice of the gods, in the very instant when it 
has received expression from the Chorus, is to receive 
a shameful contradiction from the injurious act of 
eta). 


Again a little later, in discussing the 
strange and self-contradictory demon pre- 
sented by Euripides under the name of 
Madness, the editor says : 


But without any external testimony we could 
assure ourselves that Lyssa was already a figure 
well-known to the stage. For Euripides has dis- 
joined her from her proper being. His Lyssa pro- 
tests against the outrage’ which she is to commit, 
thus pronouncing judgment-upon her very nature as 
if it were something outside of her. By this treat- 
ment the personification of frenzy is intrinsically 
destroyed . . . So long as a personification remains 
transparent as such, to universalize in this fashion 
the personality of the quasi-god is contrary to 
natural sense, illogical and irreligious. A Avoca 
owpovodca is a contradiction in terms, and no less 
a blasphemy than the frivolity of Euripides’ Hera or 
the recklessness of his Iris. To Euripides both are 
equally significant ; for him all figures of gods are 
nothing after all but conventional fictions of a religion 
which conflicts with his notions respecting the 
essence of deity. If by following the popular creed 
he arrives at a reductio ad absurdum of that creed, 
with that result he is perfectly satisfied. 


And in the same spirit the editor works 
out the contrast between the Second Part 
and the First, upon which contrast he 
rightly rests the main weight of the drama- 
tist’s purpose : 


... Nor can it be without design, that the ex- 
ternal form of the last scene is so sharply differenti- 
ated from that of the preceding. The Chorus is 
treated simply as non-existent ; even at the entrance 
of Theseus, though there are lyries, the Chorus does 
not speak, And instead of the animated pictures 
and lively action,‘which we had;before, not only in 
the scene of the frenzy, but also in the First Act, 
Heracles, on whom our interest is fixed, now remains 
motionless in his seat before the pillar, visited 
merely from time to time by an Amphitryon or a 
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Theseus: what movement there is, belongs essen- 
tially to the dialogue, not to the speakers: and 
although the conclusion offers us, in the Heracles 
who, with his arm around the shoulders of his 
friend, goes halting and staggering from the stage, a 
visible presentation of deeply moving pathos, it is 
made manifest by the poet that this picture is con- 
ceived as pendant and counterfoil to the far richer 
series, which concluded with that of Heracles the 
Deliverer. All displays the purpose of presenting 
something different, novel, and simply human in 
opposition to the highly-coloured fable of tradition. 
. . . But it must be recognized without reserve, that 
between the concluding portion and the rest of the 
drama the contrast is violent, so much so that each 
part lessens the operative force of the other. At 
first and fora time the reader is possessed by the 
sensuous power of the stage effects and plot: but 
when he has comprehended the latter part and the 
depth of thought in it, this may well prompt objec- 
tions to the earlier. Of this discord we must not 
make a beauty ; what we must do is to understand 
that it isin perfect unison with the inner discord, 
which the poet found in his material and educed in 
representation. The first part reproduces the Hera- 
cles of legend and popular faith, a figure compre- 
hended by Euripides in all its greatness. He paints 
him upon the assumptions of the fable... . He 
shows us in its full sublimity the image of the 
ancient Doric apety. But he does this only to strike 
the image down. For not only has he lost faith in 
it ; as anideal it seems to him unsatisfactory and 
immoral, and his desire is to make war against it... 
Heracles, the son of Zeus, Heracles persecuted by 
Hera, Hera and her jealousy, the whole picturesque 
and legendary world of gods and heroes, is all false, 
all just nothing but a blasphemous invention of the 
poets. If a deity exists, nothing can attach thereto 
of human semblance or human limitation. Even 
thus does Heracles, wielding the weapons of Xeno- 
phanes, dash into pieces the whole of that fair 
creation. 


Tt will not be disputed by any one who 
will look into the case, that the exposition 
thus outlined offers to the student of 
Euripides something which was and remains 
essentially new. The editor deals with 
familiar facts, and takes up into his treat- 
ment (or else assuredly it would be false) 
much that for other purposes and in a 
different spirit had been said before. But 
the spirit and purpose, the attitude of mind, 
he found for himself and brought with him, 
so that his paragraphs could not be con- 
gruously transplanted into the work of any 
predecessor. ‘To me the book came at first, 
and doubtless to many others—for no one 
is really in front of his time—as just the 
thing which waited for utterance. In 
reading it again, I have seen, as already 
said, that it has dwelt with me more even 
than I knew; I have even unconsciously 
cited it; and in short shall readily reckon 
as high as any one may think fit my debt 
to Professor von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff. 

Nevertheless we are not yet entirely at 
one: and where I should diverge will be 
manifest to those who may be acquainted 


with what I have written elsewhere. Ac- 
cording to the editor, although the Heracles 
of Euripides is himself an unbeliever, and 
with the weapons of philosophy ‘ dashes the 
whole world of mythology to pieces’, never- 
theless it is in that very world, and ‘upon 
the assumption’ of the mythical data as 
facts, that the story of Euripides proceeds 
and is enacted. It is (says the editor truly, 
and separating himself profoundly from the 
common track of commentary) the standing 
purpose and not the casual eccentricity of 
Euripides’ play to assure us that there is 
not, cannot, must not be any Zeus or Pluto, 
any Geryon or Centaur, any Cerberus or 
Hesperides. But nevertheless (says the 
editor) the hero of the play is one who (ex 
hypothesi) has actually gathered the dragon- 
guarded apples; and it is, for the events sup- 
posed and acted, an indispensable condition 
that this and other like things should have 
been done. And upon this showing the 
discord of the piece, though no longer 
attributable (which is much gain) to mere 
impertinence or want of sensibility, becomes 
in itself more startling, aesthetically more 
offensive, than ever. But surely we are 
thus brought to a point, where it is impos- 
sible to rest and be content. The editor 
seems to feel this himself, and once at least, 
in commenting upon what he regards as the 
‘mythological facts’, accounts for the way in 
which an incident of the fable is treated by 
remarking that the dramatist would not 
have it ‘appear too real’. This is a hard 
saying. How could it appear ‘too real’, if, 
unless we will suppose it real, the story 
cannot proceed? Surely at this point it 
becomes proper and necessary to investigate 
rigorously the question, what the require- 
ments and presumptions of the story pre- 
cisely are. That is the question which, 
with regard to some plays of the poet, I 
have tried to answer elsewhere, and would 
answer, in time and place, with regard to 
others and to this. 

And indeed no play calls for such in- 
quiry more loudly. If for the purpose of 
this drama the Heraclean fable is to be 
taken as fact, with what reason or sense, 
for example, is it shown to us, by an ela- 
borate and lively scene, that the dramatic 
personages, and the other contemporaries of 
the hero, are divided in opinion respecting 
the real nature and extent of his exploits? 
In the representation by his enemy Lycus, 
a personage who, whatever his vices, cannot 
possibly be supposed idiotic, and whose 
cause is supported in Thebes by a victorious 
party, those exploits are abated by reduc- 
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tions far exceeding the requirements of 
rationalism. It is true that lLycus is 
mean and malicious, cruel and insolent ; 
that much of what he says is undoubtedly 
false ; and that we are justly pleased when 
he meets his punishment: but that his 
death is a general refutation of his opinions, 
a divine judgment by which everything 
which he impeaches is established—this is 
a view which we are peremptorily forbidden 
to entertain. Those who advance it, the 
friends and adherents of Heracles, are 
themselves tremendously refuted, when a 
blow far worse than death falls at the 
very instant upon Heracles himself. Nor 
indeed is there much need for such a refuta- 
tion ; for the very eulogy of Heracles and 
catalogue of his deeds, which they tiem- 
selves pronounce by way of defiance to the 
sarcasms of the enemy, itself betrays the 
fact, that their belief rests upon nothing but 
hearsay and imagination, and that, as for 
proof, they do not even understand what it 
is. That there are some people to be found 
so hard of heart, when wonderful things 
are reported, as to ask for evidence, they 
are aware: after the brutal frankness of 
Lycus and the debate thereby provoked, 
they must at the moment be even painfully 
conscious of it. And evidence they offer, 
with indignant triumph, in one single in- 
stance ; one exploit, upon their showing, is 
certainly beyond dispute; a trophy of it 
actually exists at Mycenae, and what is 
more, it was performed in the face of the 
world, in the company of a mighty host (wv. 
406—417). In both respects this feat is 
sharply distinguished from the rest, with 
regard to which it is, broadly speaking, 
manifest throughout, when we read the 
recital in the light of what precedes, that, 
for all the reciters know or can know, mere 
rumour, exaggerating or inventing outright, 
is responsible for everything which tran- 
scends common experience. Now are we to 
suppose it an accident—for to this we must 
come, if we hold that, in spite of all, the 
‘facts’ of the fable are the facts of the 
Euripidean story—is it an accident, that 
the single exploit, thus proved, is the con- 
quest of the Amazons, precisely that one 
among the legendary list which not only 
falls wholly within the accustomed order of 
possibility, but with the severest critics of 
the fifth century before Christ would have 
passed for simple history, and remains in 
some sense historical according to the stan- 
dards of a Grote or a Curtius! Surely this 
is enough to prove, on the contrary, that 
the value, or rather the worthlessness, of 


the declamation, as a piece of religious 
‘apologetic’, was regarded by the author, not 
indeed as the only consideration, but as of 
the highest importance. Surely, if we take 
for basis of the play the supposition that 
the Heracles of the play has really per- 
formed, among the people of the play, the 
feats of the religious legend, the tone and 
line taken by his admirers at this crisis are 
inexplicably improper and absurd. Imagine 
for a moment how the objections of a Lycus, 
if in the world of the Zvrachiniae any sane 
Lycus could possibly have existed, would 
have been answered by the Deianira of 
Sophocles. If the Chorus and other person- 
ages of the Euripidean play are to be taken 
and assumed, for the purposes of the story, to 
be living in a world like that of the Z’rachi- 
niae, and sharing its daily experiences, why 
do they not reason like a Deianira? Should 
it not be plain, upon this passage alone, 
that the Euripidean Heracles, and the rest 
of the Euripidean company, are supposed to 
be living and acting not in the world of the 
Trachiniae, but in a quite different world, 
different in its phenomena no less than in 
the mental condition of the inhabitants ? 
And if confirmation be wanted, we have it 
in the Heraclidae. In the Heracles, one 
element of evidence regarding the hero, 
which religious persons might suppose to 
have once existed, does not fall within view: 
Tolaus, his ‘inseparable companion’, is here 
ignored. But in the Heraclidae Iolaus 
appears before us, and we hear what he has 
to say. Are we once more to suppose it 
accidental, that Iolaus also, while he 
describes himself in general terms as having 
had ‘ more share in the adventures than any 
other’ (Heraclidae 8), nevertheless, when he 
comes in another place to particulars, speci- 
fies, as performed within his own cognizance, 
just this same natural and historical enter- 
prise against the Amazons? And not only 
is this so, but, being led by the situation 
to cite another and a supernatural exploit, 
no less than the descent into Hades, Iolaus 
adduces it with the careless addition that 
the testimony for the fact is ‘all Hellas’ 
(Heraclidae 215-219). The testimony is no 
worse than that,—and no better. 

But to return to our editor. At some 
points he goes so very far, so far beyond any 
predecessor, in what I should call the right 
direction, that there seems but one step left 
to take. For instance, he justly insists that 
by the whole spirit of Euripides’ play we are 
impelled and compelled to see the father of 
Heracles, the real, genuine, veritable father, 
in Amphitryon, Assuredly that is so; but if 
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it is so, surely it cannot also be the inten- 
tion of Euripides that we should in any sort 
or fashion assume, as required or admissible 
on the facts of the story, the superhuman 
nature and power of Heracles, or the father- 
hood of Zeus. That Euripides had no such 
intention, we may learn from Amphitryon 
himself. During the whole first act of the 
piece Amphitryon is seen endeavouring to 
persuade himself, manifestly against the 
belief of his heart, but under the urgency 
of a terrible situation, that the popular tale 
is true, and that ‘his son’ is really of 
parentage divine. But how is it that 
Amphitryon allows this question to be 
agitated in scene after scene, instead of 
crushing the doubts of himself and of 
others by one simple fact, which, if legend 
had any truth, he knew, he saw with his 
own eyes, and must for ever have remem- 
bered? That Amphitryon, so placed and so 
assailed as he is in his controversy with 


Lycus, should be silent on the strangling of 


the serpents, is intelligible on no other sup- 
position than that by Amphitryon that 
particular sign of grace is not accepted for 
a fact, or (in other words) that, whatever 
might have been rumoured among those 
who could not know, as a matter of fact 
nothing of the sort had ever taken place. 
The infantile exploit as a story, as part of 
what has been said about Heracles, is re- 
counted by Heracles himself (for Euripides 
has by no means forgotten it) in a speech 
which must not now be discussed (vv. 1263 
foll.); but, like everything else of the kind, 
it is not supported, but tacitly and involun- 
tarily refuted by the only competent witness 
who presents himself on the scene. Am- 
phitryon’s story of Heracles, like that of 
the others, is made up of two elements, (1) 
things on which Amphitryon’s belief is good 
evidence, but which lend no support to the 
miraculous legend, and (2) things which are 
certainly miraculous, but upon which Am- 
phitryon’s belief is not evidence. As to 
the nature, origin, and, above all, value of 
what is believed about Heracles by Heracles 
himself—to investigate that would take us 
far beyond our limits. Here we must leave 
for the present this line of inquiry: this is 
not the place to show in full either what, 
according to the play of Euripides, were the 
facts about Heracles, or in what way (for it 
was an essential part of his purpose to 
suggest a way, and in truth he does copiously 
suggest it) the hero’s story acquired or 
might have acquired its traditional vesture 
of miracle. I touch the subject here only 
to show that I do not speak without con- 
sideration in reserving the question whether 


the editor is right on this particular point, 
that is to say, in allowing to the miracles of 
the legend some residuum of validity as a 
hypothetical basis for the play. I believe 
that they have for Euripides no validity 
or supposed validity whatever: I believe 
that the whole work is faithful to its pas- 
sionate and pathetic conclusion, These things 
—that is to say, the whole fabric of 
religious legend then existing or even any- 
where destined to exist—these things are 
poets’ miserable tales. 

But neither this particular reservation, 
nor any objections of detail, to which these 
large volumes must of course give oppor- 
tunity, affect materially the respect which 
is due to them, in my opinion, on the whole. 
The merit of Prof. von Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff, as an expositor of Euripides, is 
simply this; that he, and he first, so far as 
I know, in modern times, has sat down to 
expound a religious play by Euripides upon 
the principle, firmly grasped and plainly 
stated, that the main purpose of the drama- 
tist was to present a criticism of religion. 
Others may have said as much, or nearly as 
much, in words ; no one else, or none with 
equal energy, has acted on it; and ‘im 
Anfang war die That’. 

If the editor must needs be shown also 
in his less favourable aspect, we might turn 
for a specimen to that passage of the intro- 
duction (pp. 58 foll. of the present edition) 
in which he traces back conjecturally the 
origin of the canonical ‘twelve labours’ 
to a hypothetical Dodekathlos, a prehistoric 
poem of Argos. There may have been such 
a poem, nay, if the editor will so have it, 
we will say that there must have been. 
But all the same, if he will believe us, he 
does but give occasion for blaspheming, 
when he talks about this Dodekathlos as he 
here does. No one, until further testimony 
shall appear, can know anything about that 
imaginary work, nor even assert, without 
lessening the current value of his state- 
ments, that it did ever exist. Little harm 
indeed would be done, if we could be sure 
that the affair would be left by others 
where it is left by the editor, But the 
spirit of weiterbilden, once raised, is not so 
easily to be quieted; the Professor is a 
power and an impetus; and if he will 
insist on telling us when and where and 
with what motives this canonical poem was 
produced, others will be tempted to investi- 
gate its ‘Quellen’ and (who knows?) its 
‘Stichometrie’, But, compared with what 
is valuable in the book, these things are as 
nothing ; so no more of them. 

A. W. VERRALL, 
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COVINO’S MANILIUS, BOOK I. 


Covino’s edition of the first book of Manilius. 
Torino: Rour. 1895. 3 Lire. 


Tuts is a translation into Italian prose, 
accompanied by the Latin text, of that 
section of Manilius’ poem in which he 
describes the earth and sky according to 
the geographical and astronomical ideas of 
his time. It has, besides, copious notes 
dealing with the different stars passed in 
review by Manilius, the mathematical diffi- 
culties which his semi-scientific reasoning 
occasions, and sometimes with the obscuri- 
ties of the text. 

It is disappointing to find so little notice 
of Manilian criticism since Bentley. The 
edition of Jacob, published in 1846, is not 
even mentioned in the preface, still less any 
of the numerous works which have appeared 
on Manilius within the last twenty-five 
years. Prof. Thomas’ Lucubrationes Mani- 
lianae, which contains a complete collation 
of the Gemblacensis, the best MS. of the 
poem, does not seem to be known to the 
author, nor my own Woctes Manilianae, 
which followed upon the publication of 
Prof. Thomas’ work. All this is the more 
to be regretted, as the difficulties of the 
poem are notoriously great, and a translation 
based on a text in which so much is ignored 
of the highest critical importance is, from 
the philological point of view, an anachron- 
ism. On the other hand, from a scientific 
stand-point, M. Covino’s version can hardly 
claim the same authority as the excellent 
French version, executed in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, of Pingré. 

Judging from the length of the astrono- 


mical notes, I conclude that the author’s 
view was rather to present to his country- 
men an introduction to the astronomy of the 
ancients as represented by a poet of the 
late Augustan epoch, than to anything of a 
more purely critical or philological kind. 
This end to some extent he has secured. 
The translation is fairly faithful, and the 
student of astronomy as now known will 
find much that is modern worked up into 
the notes by way of supplementing the 
statements of Manilius. The author, too, is 
not without views of his own, e.g. on 101 
Arderent terrae which he is certainly right 
in explaining (as Creech did before him) of 
voleanic fires; and it is obvious that in, 
scientific matters he is no tiro: this may 
account for the somewhat lengthy appendix 
on the planetary system. 

The episode of Perseus and Andromeda 
from B. v. would, I think, have more 
wisely been omitted. It merely adds to the 
bulk of the book and has no special con- 
nexion with B.i. Nor can much be said 
for the planisphere at the end of the volume, 
which is too confused to be of any great 
service. 

I take this opportunity of calling at- 
tention to the important dissertation of 
Boll Studien wber Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
the last section of which deals with Man- 
ilius. It forms part of the twenty-first 
supplemental volume to Fleckeisen’s Jasr- 
biicher and is mainiy occupied with the 
Tetrabiblos, an astrological treatise of which 
Boll promises a new edition. 

Rosiyson EL.is. 


GARDNER’S JULIAN. 


Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, and the 
last struggle of Paganism against Chris- 
tianity, by ALICE GARDNER. 8yo. Put- 
nam. 1895. 5s. 


Tue ‘ Heroes of the Nations’ Series aims at 
‘picturing the National conditions of the 
selected periods around the central figure of 
some representative historical character.’ 
It is a picturesque method of writing 
history, which gives an advantageous plat- 
form of appeal to the general reader, But 


for success three things at least are indis- 
pensable—right selection of subject ; vivid 
grasp of ‘the hero's’ personality ; and just 
comprehension of the age itself. It was 
inevitable that Julian should sooner or later 
find a place in this gallery of national por- 
traits. His historical importance is not 
comparable with that of men like Aurelian, 
Diocletian, Constantine, or Theodosius ; and 
it cannot in truth be said that he was a 
‘representative historical character,’ or em- 
bodied any ‘ National ideal.’ Of the motley 
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figures who make up the procession of the 
Roman Emperors, Julian is among the 
most eccentric and unexpected; but his 
personality is vivid and arresting, and 
illuminated as it were by every variety of 
natural and artificial light. The meagre 
literary record, by which most emperors 
must be interpreted, suddenly becomes 
copious ; and the spokesmen on either side— 
Ammianus and Libanius, Gregory Nazianzen 
and Basil—concentrate attack and defence 
upon the person of Julian; the Church 
historians—Rufinus, Orosius, Philostorgius, 
Socrates, Sozomen, Zosimus—retail the cur- 
rent anecdotes, with which Christians whetted 
their indignation against the Apostate ; 
Eunapius, Athanasius and Cyril assist de- 
lineation from a different side; and Julian 
himself has left a larger body of writing 
than survives from the hand of any other 
emperor. He stands too at the last parting 
of the ways, and his brief tenure of power 
announces the final surrender of Imperial 
Paganism to Christianity. 

Miss Gardner has brought to her task 
intelligence, candour, and sympathy, and 
has read up her authorities with commend- 
able diligence ; but the subject is ‘got up’ 
only, and not mastered, so that the book 
fails in historic breadth and perspective, 
and in any large appreciation of the deeper 
vital issues which were in course of de- 
termination. This defect tells seriously 
on composition, and breaks all sense of 
unity. Details of the intrigues of Constan- 
tius’ subalterns in Gaul (p. 82) are foreign 
to the main theme, and merely distract 
attention. The sketches of university life 
at Athens (p. 53) and the digression on 
the Roman Post (pp. 254-7) should form an 
illustrative background of knowledge, in- 
stead of being patched in as obvious sum- 
maries from de Julleville, Capes, and Stude- 
mann. The excursus on the Cynics (p. 283), 
who are oddly introduced as ‘ originally a 
~Pre-Socratic sect,’ is more redolent of the 
fourth century before than after Christ, 
and partly by irrelevance, partly by omis- 
sions, fails to revivify the age of Julian. 
But these, except from the artistic side, are 
minor blemishes. 

A much graver fault is that the writer, 
in her very anxiety to be fair, continually 
finds herself at the mercy of the last speaker ; 
and having no guiding clues through the 
mazes of a complicated period, vacillates 
among uncertain and often conflicting ver- 
dicts of censure or approval with such 
results as these. ‘The dealings of Con- 
stantius, especially with his ill-fated eldest 


son, are hardly to be viewed as uniformly 
those of a strictly moral and religious man. 
We may add that he postponed his baptism 
till he was at the point of death’ (p.119)!! 
‘It is quite possible that Constantius may 
have acted with some statesmanlike purpose 
when he determined on making this pro- 
gress. Even if it were not so, it was surely 
a laudable curiosity that made him desirous 
of a personal inspection of the great sights 
of the Eternal City’ (p. 119). So in the 
final summary of his character (p. 161), 
deserved condemnation loses itself in mild 
apology, just as, in the discussion of Julian’s 
contemptible Orations to Constantius, one line 
of wholesome censure is recanted through 
a page of weak extenuations (pp. 103-4). 
Julian was not a court rhetorician, paid by 
the piece for his compliments. These syco- 
phant Orations are a bit of mean and 
tawdry adulation, of a piece with the calcu- 
lated dissimulation, under which for years 
Julian masked his hatreds and his hopes. 
The excuse for them lies not in literary 
conventions of the day, but in the instinct 
of self-preservation, which made falsehood 
and flattery a condition of survival. It is 
creditable to him that they did not corrode 
his nature more irremediably. 

But besides this want of historic nerve, 
the writer fails signally to grasp the larger 
moments, social and political, which were 
shaping and determining the course of 
events. In all history the main forces are 
social and economic. The economic condi- 
tions of the century are left untouched, and 
that which was incomparably the greatest 
social factor of the age, the development of 
Christianity, is viewed only in its most 
superficial expressions. Church history, 
instead of being apprehended in its larger 
aspect, is read only through the little feuds 
and personalities that come into direct 
collision with Julian: Aetius and Athana- 
sius by this reading become persons of about 
equal importance. The constructive work 
of the Church, which was _ re-modelling 
society, and among other things dividing 
east and west, is entirely igaored. In 
the east, the victory of Christianity over 
Hellenism was virtually achieved; in the 
west the very different struggle with Pagan- 
ism was still active. But of this distinction 
there is no hint; nor any indication that 
Julian’s Oriental Hellenism was as far 
removed from Western Paganism as from 
Christianity itself. If any reader should 
ask the natural question—What relations 
had Julian to Rome and the Senate of 
Rome?—he could not extract materials or 
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even suggestions for an answer from this 
volume. An extract will best show the 
limitations of view that naturally result : 
‘There was little scope in the Empire at 
that time for anything like state-craft. 
There were no rival foreign powers to be 
dealt with by skilful diplomacy, unless we 
may regard the relations of the border 
states between the Roman and the Persian 
Empires as furnishing a field for that art. 
If they did, the field was not skilfully culti- 
vated by Julian. And in domestic affairs, 
there were no distinct political parties to be 
balanced against one another, and dealt 
with by measures of compromise or of sub- 
jugation. There were, of course, ecclesias- 
tical parties, but Julian would have dis- 
dained to steer between them.’ And 
this can be written of the half-century 
preceding the division of the Empire, within 
immediate sight of the transplantation of 
the Goths and the irruptions of the Huns, at 
the moment when Roman hold is relaxing 
over Britain in the west and Mesopotamia 
in the east, the very years which deter- 
mined the severance and the eventual char- 
acter of Greek and Roman Christianity. 
This is to read history through the spectacles 
of Julian, and it would be hard to finda 
ruler who, with the same amount of spirit 
and intelligence, more profoundly missed 
and misinterpreted the true drift of the age 
in which he lived. It may be that the times 
were not conducive to greatness; but had 
the great man been there, the opportunity 
was well nigh unexampled. A great con- 
structive statesman, throwing himself upon 
the forces of Christianity, might have re- 
shaped the crumbling Empire into a solid 
unity, homogeneous in faith as well as in 
military and secular administration. <A 
‘Holy Roman Empire’ stretching from the 
Forth to the Euphrates, united in an effec- 
tive faith and loyalty, would have been 
invulnerable to the barbarian. Julian’s 
reactionary blindness exacerbated the forces 
of dissension and helped to destroy the last 
possibility of union. His ‘ state-craft’ sees 
no deeper than the surface agitations, which 
touched himself. Sensitive to criticism and 
rasping in analysis, he never penetrates 
below the symptoms to the deeper forces 
which they implied. The forces of Chris- 
tianity represented themselves to him as 
mere wrangles of illiterate agitators, quar- 
relling for place and power, bids of ecclesias- 
tical partisans for ends of solid advantage ; 
Homoiousian and Homoousian, Homoean 
and Anomoean distinctions were a noise of 
words, undeserving of serious yaluation ; 
NO. LXXXIYV, VOL, X, 


the Christians themselves were perverse 
sectaries, mostly dupes or hypocrites, misled, 
mainly through want of education, by noisy 
charlatans. And the history of the fourth 
century, read under prepossessions of this 
kind, never can be made intelligible. Im- 
patient dismissal of the vital issues of 
Christian controversy and Christian polity 
may be ‘refreshingly redolent of a lay 
mind’ (p. 15), but will miss more than half 
of the meaning of the age. 

The best chapters in the book are those 
(such as chaps. ix., X., Xi.) which narrow to 
the consideration of Julian’s personal 
actions and opinions. They contain inter- 
esting work, though the general estimate of 
his literary compositions seems much too 
favourable. After attempting to extract 
coherent meaning from the survey of his 
‘pregnant little treatises on King Helios, 
and Zhe Mother of the Gods,’ we are relieved 
to find on the last page that they are a 
‘twilight of obscure speculations.’ It was 
rather clever (if true) to get them written 


_in three nights and one night respectively, 


but it was a want of wit to let these pages 
of hurried and fantastic jargon go beyond 
the eyes of Maximus, or some other fond 
‘ foster-father of my babies’ (Zp. 40, 417a). 
His ‘ Pastoral Epistles’ are taken (pp. 196- 
206) with not less seriousness, shall we say, 
than Julian took himself. This is true to 
life, and from the side of Christianity 
significant ; but for ‘Julianism’ and its 
hopes, the true commentary on them was 
after all the one priest and a goose at 
Daphne (Jfis. 362)! And one cannot quite 
forget companion effusions, such as that to 
Libanius: ‘O speech! O intellect ! O com- 
position! O distribution! O treatment! O 
arrangement! O materials! O language ! 
O harmony! O combination!’ O Gemini! 
O Julian! as Professor Gildersleeve aptly 
appends. ‘The truth is that his views of 
life were formed from books and sophists, 
not from enlarging intercourse with men, 
or touch with facts. ‘In him the bookworm 
never dies, whether his pen is busy with 
literature, or politics, or religion. 

Julian’s legislation is carefully handled, 
but Palace economics, personal activities 
upon the bench, and reform of postal abuses 
do not go to the heart of things; they 
are traits of the excellent, though 
somewhat fussy, official, not of the world- 
Emperor. To speak of ‘his achievements’ 
as ‘almost unique in character,’ to search 
for possible peers in ‘ military genius’ among 
Alexander the Great, Charles XII, Epami- 
nondas, Timoleon, and Oliver Cromwell 
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(p. 113), and to conclude that ‘as a philo- 
sophic idealist who was also a great military 
leader, there is hardly a name, except 
perhaps that of Epaminondas, that we can 
place besides his’ (p. 91) shows want of 
balance. Even the trite comparison with 
‘his hero-model, Marcus Aurelius’—the 
phrase palls with iteration (pp. 87, 102, 
233)—is strangely misconceived ; the life of 
Marcus was ‘one of action’ from the first 
(p. 91); at eighteen he became consul and 
Caesar; the five-and-twenty years during 
which he toiled at Imperial administration 
left upon Roman Law an impress that still 
abides; while his long Marcomannic Wars 
probably secured to the Western Empire 
two added centuries of independence. On 
the other hand not one fragment of the 
work of Julian outlived the hour of his 
death, except the Gallo-German frontier 
and the wrecks of the cause he loved, and 
did to death; his alienation of Christian 
Armenia and his eastern campaigns were 
portentous blunders, which could not be 
retrieved. ‘The secret’ of his eulogized . 
success is traced finally to ‘ the possession 
of an iron will’ (p. 114). Iron will lies 
deeper than mere physical courage and 
impetuosity of temper, and is remote from 
the restless neurotic personality of Julian ; 
what of good metal was in him was mercury, 
not iron. There is no iron in the tinsel of 
his letters and orations, none in the acrid 
spleen of the Misopogon and Caesars, none 


WALTZING ON ROMAN 


Etude historique sur les Corporations pro- 
Fessionelles chez les Romains depuis les 
origines jusqua la chute de Empire 
d’ Occident, par J. P. Wattzine. Tome I. 
Le droit d’association & Rome. Les colléges 
professionels considérés comme associations 
privées. Charles Peeters, Louvain. Pp. 
525. 1895. 


ALTHOUGH it is impossible to ascribe finality 
to any work based on epigraphic evidence, 
it is yet possible to recognize where a 
nearly final analysis of one department of 
such evidence, so far as it has been col- 
lected, has been made. This is the char- 
acter which we shall probably be willing to 
ascribe to Waltzing’s work when it is 
finished ; for, if the merit and completeness 
of the discussion be adequate to the scale 
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in the schoolboy pedantry of his manifestoes 
To the Athenians and The Alexandrians, 
none in the disputatious Rescript on Educa- 
tion. In the field of action ‘iron will’ does 
not lock itself up in bedrooms, and pray for 
a shooting star (see p. 136), while the 
legionaries are acclaiming ‘ Augustus’ ; 
nor does it carry on a duel for empire with 
irresolute parleyings at Sirmium, or in- 
specting entrails at Naissus. If it is liable 
to such weaker accesses of doubt or super- 
stition, self-restraint at least forbids their 
publication to the world. 

The relegation of Notes to the end of each 
separate chapter is an inconvenient arrange- 
ment ; and proof-correction, which has left 
such blemishes as ‘manifestatoes’ (p. 152) 
and ‘turn the machine into a blockade’ 
(p. 148), seems hardly to have extended to 
proper names or Greek. Variants such as 
Rhaetia— Raetia, Allemanni— Alamanni, 
Osrooene, Bathnae, Hieropolis, Magentius, 
Mentz, Cronica (=Kpédva) are distressing, 
and the Greek scholar must face a shock at 
each new chapter heading. Perhaps p. 73 
is the worst—with auc for AuG, ‘the Chris- 
tian monogram between A and W’(!), 
dxpayyoovvns KodiTeia Katdetay in three suc- 
cessive lines, and seven misplaced or omitted 
accents. Even the accent of Xpioros is 
depraved (p. 309): Greek should either be 
banished, or presented in scholarly dress 
and type. 

GERALD H. ReENDALL. 


COLLEGIA ARTIFICUM. 


on which it has been undertaken—and from 
the specimen before us we have no doubt 
that it will be—the only function left to an 
inquirer into the nature of the Roman 
guilds will be that of conjecture, no doubt 
a valuable function but one from which the 
exigencies of his present task have com- 
pelled our author to abstain. If such a 
thing as over-sobriety be possible we may 
justly charge him with it. It is almost 
painful to see what a wealth of evidence is 
required to lead to attenuated, sometimes 
negative and always accurate conclusions, 
how manfully the attractions of analogy 
are resisted and how frankly the insigni- 
ficance of the objects of this world-wide 
association is expressed ; for, if these con- 
clusions are final, the Roman guild is not a 
very valuable contribution to the social, 
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political or economic history of the world. 
The drift of the whole work is to show that 
through the greater part of their history, 
from the earliest times to the close of the 
middle Empire, they were working-men’s 
clubs and nothing more. It is not until 
we reach the later Empire (a _ period 
which Waltzing has yet to treat) that 
these hitherto insignificant associations 
become saddled with the greater part of 
the administration of the Roman Empire. 

The portion of the work which lies before 
us is far more complete than its title 
might imply. It claims to treat only of 
the professional colleges (collegia artificum) ; 
but, as the author shows, besides the (in 
his view) very limited professional aim of 
these guilds, they invariably possessed a 
secondary object of a two-fold character 
which strangely enough would seem, accord- 
ing to his conclusions, to have been more 
important than the object connected with 
trade. They were religious associations and 
burial societies, sometimes (as at the close 
of the Republic and the beginning of the 
Empire) they assumed an _ accidentally 
political character. ‘Thus trade, religion, 
funerals, politics, every possible object of 
guild-association except one, are treated in 
turn. The one which is mentioned only to 
be shelved is charity and mutual assist- 
ance. That, according to the author, was 
never the object of the Roman collegiate 
system. But the determination of the 
scope of the colleges, difficult as it is, is yet 
an easier task than a conclusion as to their 
origin. For the first we have evidence 
which, scanty for the Republic even at its 
close, is abundant for the first three cen- 
turies of the Empire, its chief defect being 
the almost fatal one of the absence of 
information as to the object and working, 
as opposed to the structure of these asso- 
ciations. But for their origin there is 
practically no evidence at all, and we have 
to answer the two questions ‘What was 
the first impulse to this form of organiza- 
tion?’ and ‘How were the early colleges 
looked on by the state?’ on somewhat 
general grounds. 

As regards the first, Waltzing, dismissing 
the traditions which connect them with 
the state through Numa or Servius, holds 
that they were from the first the result of 
private enterprise, tolerated and not en- 
couraged by the state, associations of the 
‘opificum vulgus’ drawn together by com- 
munity of exclusion from public life and 
from the army, and sometimes by com- 
munity of locality. Mommsen’s view that 


they were founded by members excluded from 
the tribe is rejected; but the author’s 
caution prevents him from boldly accepting 
what immediately suggests itself as the 
alternative view, that it was exclusion from 
the gens which prompted these associations, 
and that they were composed mainly of poor 
plebeians who were not gentiles. Yet he 
often notes the striking resemblance be- 
tween the life of the college and the life of 
the clan. The funerary object of the 
‘collegia’ is a substitute for the common 
burial of the ‘gentiles’ (p. 257). For, in 
respect of securing a final resting-place, the 
slave or freedman was better off than the 
unattached artisan. The perpetuation of 
memory secured by a donation or legacy to 
a college ‘ad memoriam perpetuo colendam’ 
expresses the belief that the life of the 
guild is at least as long as that of the 
family and that its duties will be better 
performed. The private character of the 
collegiate ‘cultus,’ on which the author lays 
stress, is no argument for or against state- 
creation or state-regulation. The worships 
of the ‘ gentes’ were in every sense private, 
yet Cincius (ap. Arnob. iii. 38) tells us that 
they were sometimes imposed by the state. 
It might have been pointed out that some- 
times the guild-members bear a designation 
denoting a family relationship, as in the 
case of the ‘Juventutis Manliensium gen- 
tiles’ of Virunum in Noricum, and perhaps 
in the case of the ‘ phretvium Augustalium’ 
of Caere. It is scarcely correct to say 
that Greece did not know of an ‘official 
organization’ of crafts (p. 71). Sometimes 
the yévos is a craft, and its services might 
be, as at Sparta, secured to the state. 

The author’s view that the early colleges 
had a purely spontaneous origin is accom- 
panied by an acceptance of Mommsen’s 
opinion that until 64 B.c. (the year when 
many—if not most of them—were suddenly 
suppressed by the Senate) the right of 
association was perfectly free. This is 
undoubtedly the principle of the early 
Roman law as expounded by Gaius ;! but 
the author seems to minimize—if he does 
not deny—the existence of state-regulation 
and state-control exercized by the Senate, 
Any one accustomed to the gradual growth 
of senatorial prerogatives will be more 
inclined to believe that this act of anni- 
hilation perpetrated by the Senate in 64 
was but the last step in a long career of 


1 Gaius ad leg. xii. Tab. (Dig. 47, 22, 4), ‘sodales 
sunt, qui ejusdem collegii sunt—his autem potesta- 
tem facit lex pactionem quam velint sibi ferre, dum 
ne quid ex publica lege corrumpant.’ . 
EZ 
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administrative interference. What the 
author means by the ‘personnification civile’ 
of a chartered college, or why a corporation 
authorized by the state should necessarily 
have more of it than an unchartered cor- 
poration, it is difficult to divine; for state- 
authorization at Rome seems to have had 
originally merely a preventive character : 
it does not confer special privileges but 
secures against illegal acts. The power of 
receiving legacies, which Waltzing seems to 
think an accompaniment of this ‘per- 
sonality, is surely not a greater power 
legally than that of expelling or exacting 
fines from members, which is known to have 
been possessed by the unauthorized colleges 
of the Republic. 

From the occasional interference of the 
Republican government we pass on to the 
strict regulation of these corporations 
under the Empire. Waltzing is a believer 
in a ‘lex Julia de collegiis’ implied in the 
usual formula ‘quibus senatus ¢. ¢. ¢. 
permisit e lege Julia ex auctoritate Augusti.’ 
He notes the curious fact of the complete 
disappearance of Augustus’ law, which is 
not appealed to by the classical jurists. It 
may have been buried under a mass of 
imperial rescripts and mandates ; but these 
were not sufficient to kill other Julian laws 
of hardly greater importance, and it is 
possible that no law ‘de collegiis’ was ever 
framed, but that the colleges authorized by 
the Senate were those whose motives did 
not offend against one of the more general 
‘leges Juliae’ (e.g. ‘de majestate’ or ‘de 
vi’). But, whatever the legal ground of 
the authorization may have originally been, 
the result was that henceforth a college 
only received a sanction for its existence on 
proof of a ‘causa,’ 7.e. on some ground of 
public utility, and the formation of a society 
might be only permitted under certain 
conditions, such as those affecting the 
number of associates and meetings and the 
reception of strangers into the craft. A 
college which had not obtained such a 
sanction was ‘illicit.’ Yet Waltzing 
accepts the distinction between a ‘collegium 
illicitum’ and one ‘cui non licet coire,’ and 
recognizes two kinds of illegal colleges, 
those which lacked authorization, and those 
which, whether authorized or not, had a 
dangerous or criminal end. This distinction 
may have existed in fact owing to the 
practice of the government of simply dis- 
solving unauthorized colleges which were 
harmless without taking any criminal pro- 
ceedings against them. But we doubt 
whether the distinction will bear legal 


analysis. Although the Digest (47, 22) is 
inconclusive, the evidence of the Basilica, 
that most valuable of all commentaries to 
the Digest, is against it.1 It is probable 
that in every case of the dissolution of 
an unchartered college prosecution for 
‘majestas’ was legally possible, and we 
may see an instance of it in the punish- 
ment of the authors of the sedition which 
broke out between Pompeii and Nuceria in 
59.2. In the object, real or professed, of 
the colleges which fomented this disturb- 
ance there may have been nothing illegal. 
It is hardly necessary to point out the 
importance of this question—whether a 
criminal end had to be proved to entail a 
prosecution for treason—in the history of 
the early Christian societies. 

Hitherto we have been. dealing with 
special authorization. But Waltzing be- 
lieves that a general authorization was 
accorded to at least one class of guilds— 
the ‘collegia tenuiorum,’ basing it, like 
Mommsen, on the heading of the rules 
drawn up by the funeral guild of Lanuvium. 
It is doubtful whether this heading and the 
parallel passage of Marcian? state more 
than a general principle, and exempt these 
colleges from asking for special charters. 
But, if they do imply an exemption, this was 
also accorded to religious colleges, which 
were therefore recognized ‘en bloc.’ It is 
true that Waltzing refers the apparent per- 
mission in Marcian to the ‘collegia tenui- 
orum’ before mentioned ; but the evidence 
of the Basilica renders this interpretation 
impossible.t Christian guilds were there- 
fore recognized by this universal principle 
of toleration ; the legality of the persecution 
must have been based on the saving clause 
‘dum tamen per hoc non fiat contra senatus 
consultum, quo collegia illicita arcentur.’ 

We have already noticed the author’s 
view that little importance is to be attached 


1 Basilica 60, 32. B’:6 wapdvopoy mov oboTnpa 
TH Kata TaY abv brAas TéToY Snudctoy } fepdy KaTa- 
oXévTaY UrdKELTAL TOWH abeuitov Se cvoTHa Kal 
cwpateidy €or, TO wh awd vduov } Bactkéws ovoray. 

* Tac. Ann. 14,17, ‘prohibiti publice in decem 
annos ejus modi coetu Pompeiani collegiaque, quae 
contra leges instituerant, dissoluta ; Livineius et qui 
alii seditionem conciverant exilio multati sunt.’ 

3 Kaput ex 8. C. populi Romani. Quibus coire 
convenire collegiumque habere liceat. Qui stipem 
menstruam conferre volent in funera, in it collegium 
coeant’ (Brun’s Fontes® p. 315); Marcian in Dig. 
47, 22, 1. 

4 Marcian in Dig. 7.c. ‘sed religionis causa coire 
non prohibentur, dum tamen per hoc non fiat contra 
senatus consultum, quo collegia illicita arcentur.’ 
In the Basilica (60, 32) cat xdpiv edxijs OeuiTas EEeore 
owiévar is made a distinet regulation, applicable to 
‘collegia’ in general. 
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to the ‘professional’ objects of the guilds 
of artisans. But this is a point on which 
we think epigraphic evidence to be mis- 
leading. It does not lead us to a positive 
conclusion as to the importance of this 
object, but it ought not to lead us to a 
wholly negative conclusion as to its unim- 
portance. We have to remember the 
absence of the actual charters of workmen’s 
colleges, and that even such charters as 
have been preserved are confessedly inade- 
quate, the most valuable one—that of 
Lanuvium—only specifying incidentally the 
end of the guild. Can we conceive the 
frequent meetings of numbers of the same 
craft without discussions of matters of 
trade interest? The organization of these 
clubs into ‘ decuries’ and ‘ centuries’ might 
be used for political ends; why not for 
professional purposes? Waltzing is in- 
clined to reject the theory that these 
guilds were formed to meet the competition 
of slaves, on the general ground that there 
is no evidence of their adopting a counter- 
organization capable of resisting this com- 
petition ; he does not believe with Herzog 
that they were ever co-operative societies ; 
he even goes so far as to deny the proba- 
bility of corporate work on the ground that 
‘one never finds a corporation undertaking 
work in common’ (p. 186). But the influ- 
ence of the hierarchy within these colleges 
must have been very great. If a college 
calls itself an épyov and is presided over by 
an épyarnyds, the latter must have been head 
of the craft ; he would be appealed to in all 
important contracts and would choose his 
- workmen. It is true that these expressive 
titles are found chiefly in the East, but at 
Beneventum we have ‘studia’ and ‘ dis- 
centes,’ which suggest a regular course of 
trade-instruction and apprenticeship. The 
argument against the professional object or 
efficiency of these guilds drawn from the 
fact that some of them seem to have 
admitted members who were strangers to 
their particular craft does not seem to us of 
very great weight. It is impossible to 
examine the individual instances here, but 
a great many cases of double membership 
can be explained by the simultaneous 
exercise or by the similarity and close 
connection of different trades ; others might 
no doubt be due to hereditary connection 
with a craft. A boy eight years old is 
found as a member of a guild; such youth- 
ful members might have retained their 
original trade-interest after they had grown 
up and entered on other professions. The 
protective measures taken by the ‘collegia’ 


are practically reduced by Waltzing to the 
strength given by the mere fact of associa- 
tion and the influence of the ‘ patronus.’ 
Although concessions obtained from the 
state were usually gained through the inter- 
mediation of a patron, it is easy to ex- 
aggerate his influence, and it is difficult to 
believe that patronage was the essential 
feature of the commercial life of the 
colleges. 

On Waltzing’s views as to the religious 
character of the professional ‘ collegia’ we 
have already touched. The cult is usually 
private and the worship associated with the 
patron divinity of the trade. Yet some of 
the colleges, such as the ‘tibicines,’ gain 
almost an official character from being 
associated with the worship of the state, 
while others are allowed to celebrate their 
festivals in public places. One college at 
least—the ‘dendrophori’—he thinks to 
have exercised sacred and secular duties 
which were quite distinct; but, as the 
members of the trade were always employed 
for the festival of Cybele, the civil and 
religious character became inextricably 
united in the individual. It is interesting 
to note how readily the professional guilds 
embraced the spreading Caesar-worship ; 
the ‘mantle-makers’ (sagari) of the theatre 
of Marcellus are ‘cultores domus Augustae,’ 
and the ‘dendrophori’ of Ostia dedicate 
their ‘schola’ to the ‘numen domus 
Augustae.’ 

Closely associated with their religious 
aspect is their funerary end. Waltzing 
holds that all—or almost all—the pro- 
fessional colleges ‘added to their primitive 
and principal end the accessory end of the 
care of funerals’ (p. 267), the support of 
this conclusion being found in the fact that 
the legacies left by benefactors for the 
perpetuation of their memory are less often 
bequeathed to the purely funerary or the 
purely religious associations than to the 
professional colleges. With regard to the 
purely religious colleges he quotes from a 
yet unpublished work of Cumont to show 
how necessary it was for some of the reli- 
gious colleges of the Empire to be burial 
societies, since some (e.g. the members of 
the cult of Mithra) had their particular 
dogmas on a future life and particular 
funerary rites. Hence this accessory char- 
acter was inevitably added to the Christian 
societies ; the funerary character described 
by Tertullian does not require the author's 
hypothesis that it was adopted to shelter 
themselves under the judgment of universal 
toleration accorded to the ‘collegia tenui- 
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orum.’ With regard to the guilds which 
bear this particular title, Waltzing decidedly 
rejects Mommsen’s view that they were 
associations for mutual help as well as 
funerary societies on the ground that 
‘neither in the authors nor in inscriptions is 
there mention of a chest or of extraordinary 
contributions’ (¢.e. contributions other than 
the burial subscriptions) ‘or of expenditure 
applied to the help of the indigent or 
infirm.’ Certainly the evidence (so far as 
the Western world is concerned) is in 
Waltzing’s favour ; but the real question at 
issue he does not state quite clearly ; that 
is, whether the admittedly charitable 
associations of the East, such as the épavo, 
were included in the technical designation 
‘collegia tenuiorum.’ The evidence of Pliny 
(ad. Traj. 92-93) seems to answer the 
question in the affirmative; and this, though 
it does not prove a charitable object for the 
Western colleges, would show that the 
general permission finally accorded to burial 
associations included mutual-loan and insur- 
ance societies as well. The author cites 
some striking exceptions to his own view 
that charity played a small part in the life 
of the Roman corporations. Such are the 
Opévpara or training-schools for the young 
at Hierapolis, the workmen’s houses at 
Thyatira, the savings-bank of the under- 
officers in the camp at Lambesis (the 
primary but not the sole object of which 
was funerary) and the épavo. of Bithynia. 
The uncertainty of epigraphic evidence and 
the chance which has determined the char- 
acter of the inscriptions preserved make us 
less certain than the author that these are 
really such very exception v1 cases ; the passage 
of Tertullian descriptive of the Christian 
society of Carthage! leaves it an open 
question as to whether this was one of the 
objects of the pagan guilds; but, if it was 
not often their expressed object, the pro- 
fessional associations probably implied a 
great deal of informal mutual assistance, a 
constant reference to the patron and a 
guarantee of occasional help from the 
‘sportulae,’ which were paid partly in 
money and partly in kind. The three 
taken together almost enable us to say that 
they may have performed a charitable 
function. 

We have left ourselves little space to 
discuss what is perhaps the most difficult 

? Tertullian (Apol. 39) ‘ Nam inde non epulis nee 
potaculis nec ingratis voratrinis (as in the pagan 
colleges) sed egenis alendis humandisque,’ and 
other charitable objects. ‘ Alere’ is here put side by 


side with ‘humare’ which was an object of the pagan 
guilds, 


portion of a work on Roman guilds—the 
accidental political character which they 
assumed at the end of the Republic. 
Waltzing denies both the title and the 
existence of Mommsen’s ‘collegia com- 
pitalicia,’ the religious colleges of each 
‘compitum’ which was itself composed of 
several ‘vici.’ But Dio Cassius proves that 
local colleges existed bearing local names,” 
and his coAAjyia éEriywptws Kadovpeva are as 
appropriate to the ‘compita’ as to the 
‘vici.’ It is possible, however, that the 
connection between the ‘ludi compitalicii’ 
and the ‘ collegia’ was, though close, some- 
what accidental. The games might not 
have been possible without the support of 
the neighbouring ‘collegia’; this would 
explain their presidency by the double 
magistri and the fact that the dissolution 
of the colleges brought with it the cessation 
of the games.® It is difficult to see why 
he denies the name ‘colleges’ to Clodius’ 
foundations in 58 (p. 97); they were en- 
rolled ‘ vicatim’ and divided into ‘ decuries,’ 
the normal collegiate division.4 If it 
is true that the Senate in 64 abolished 
‘collegia’ and not ‘ sodalitates’ (¢.e. purely 
political clubs)—(pp. 106—107)—we may 
have here a recognition of its claiming no 
right to interfere with purely private associa- 
tions ° and consequently the recognition of 
the college as a public association. The 
same theory is expressed in Clodius’ public 
foundation of new ‘collegia.’ Both events 
conflict with the theory that the state did 
not control these associations until 64. 

It is probable that the civic colleges of 
Rome had a very long and active and to 
some extent public life before we catch the 
earliest glimpses of them. The acquisition 
of empire was out of keeping with their 
strictly professional character and _ broke 
down the exclusiveness of the guild-system : 
and in some cases they may, like our city 
companies, have changed from active work- 
ing organizations into social and philan- 


2 Dio Cass. 38, 13. kal Ta EraipiKa KOAANYLA 
emixwplws Kadrovmera, dvTa ev ek TOD apxXalov, KaTa- 
AvOevTa 5 Xpdvov TWA avavewoaro. 

3 Ascon. in Pison. pp. 6 and 7 (Kiessling and 
Scholl) ‘solebant autem magistri collegiorum ludos 
facere, sicut magistri vicorum faciebant, compita- 
licios praetextati, qui ludi sublatis collegiis discussi 
sunt.’ Cf. Cic. in Pis. 4, 8. 

4 Cic. pro Sest. 15, 34. 

5 When the ‘sodalitates’ and ‘decuriati’ were 
dissolved in 56 a law was necessary, ‘lexque de iis 
ferretur ut qui non discessissent ea poena, quae est de 
vi, tenerentur’ (Cic. ad. Q. fr. 2, 3,5). The ‘ decuri- 
ati’ were probably electioneering associations. For 
the abolition of the ‘collegia’ in 64 a senatus 
consultum alone seems to have sufficed, 
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thropic bodies. But in most cases the pro- 
fessional character of the guilds must have 
been still distinctly marked, when the type 
was spread through the provincial world, 
since their final destiny shows a closer con- 
nection with trade than Waltzing will 
admit ; for it is hardly credible that Severus 
Alexander or his successors could have 
thought of applying to purposes of state, 
corporations which were mainly social and 
religious and had no traditions of a common 
industrial life behind them. 


But, however one may differ from some 
of the author’s views and regret the nega- 
tive nature of the conclusions to which he 
feels himself to have been forced, every one 
will readily admit, on laying down these 
five hundred pages of controversial matter, 
that the honesty and erudition of the work 
are above reproach, and that here we have 
quite the most patient and exhaustive treat- 
ment of the Roman guilds which has yet 
appeared. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 


HERAEUS’ CRITICAL NOTES ON VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 


Spicilegium Criticum in Valerio Maximo 
eiusque epitomatoribus scripsit GULIELMUS 
Herarus. Reprint from the xix. Supple- 
mentband of the Jahrbiicher, pp. 580-636. 


Heraeus, who is not to be confused with 
the editor of the /istories of Tacitus, has 
treated directly about eighty passages of 
Valerius, using the materials furnished by 
Halm, and by Kempf in his two editions 
(see C. R. v. 428), and the scanty critical 
contributions of other scholars, notably 
Madvig, Gertz, Wensky, and Novak. So 
little has been done for Valerius that this 
pamphlet will be welcomed by scholars. 
Heraeus takes on the whole a very con- 
servative position; thirty-two of his re- 
marks defend the manuscript readings of 
the Bernensis and the Laurentian on the 
established readings of the received text. 
Space, of course, forbids an estimate of all 
his propositions ; some will fail to win ac- 
ceptance, as 1, 7, 2, tron est where n<on 
atti> net is proposed, a too violent change ; 
and 3, 2, 2, eadem [enim] where he would 
read eadem reipublicae. In 3, 8, 5, ferebatur 
is questionably defended against the ferebat 
of Gertz, and in 9, 3, 6, neget <aliquis> for 
negas seems unnecessary. But, on the 
other hand, diripientes ‘ contending for’ for 
oppertentes in 2, 10, 5 is acute ; and perhaps 
his most brilliant success appears in the 
treatment of 3, 2,7, where he reads wé et 
ipst in occasu suo splendorem et ornamenta 
praeteritae vitae retinerent et pubi ad fortius 
sustinendos casus [suos splendorem et orna- 
menta praeteritae vitae retinerent| <exemplum 
praeberent>. The crux, experet, in 5, 3, ext. 


3 he would solve by cohaeret which is 
neither better nor worse than former at- 
tempts. In another corrupt passage, 5, 7, 
ext. 1, for excitatiorem, expeditiorem is pro- 
posed. Jrae for ita in 6, 3, praef. also de- 
serves notice. 

Pages 622-635 discuss the epitomators 
Paris and Nepotianus. <A collation of the 
Vatican MS. of Paris lately made by Mau 
gave interesting testimony for orthography : 
Galus, Messala (contrary to Lachmann’s rule), 
Larisam, condicionem, and quinquagensimum 
are noted among others. Heraeus then 
adds two pages of various readings from 
Maw’s collation, and then three pages or 
more of criticism of the emendations of 
Paris by Novak and others. Scholars have 
treated these epitomators too roughly for 
the sake of bringing them into agreement 
with Ciceronian usage, or of harmonizing 
them with Valerius himself: so Gertz 
would change dimicaverant to dimic<antes 
occub>uerant because Valerius wrote dimt- 
cantes occiderant. Heraeus proposes ten 
emendations of Paris; one of them, P%st- 
stratus in tantum eloquentia praestitit (8, 9, 
ext. 1) for tantum [in] e. p., is probably 
correct, 

Nepotianus has been more severely treated 
than Paris ; it is not worth while to correct 
so late an author and write with Eberhard 
effoderent ea signa imperavit for effodere of 
the MS. c. 7, 7. Twelve passages are 
emended, The Latinity of the pamphlet is 
smooth and correct. 

W. A. MERRILL. 

University of California. 
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ARCHER-HIND’S EDITION OF THE PHAEDO. 


The Phaedo of Plato. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendices by R. D. 
ArcHer-Hinp, M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Second LEdition. 
Macmillan. 1894. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE new edition of this work gives the 
text in the artistic Greek type specially cast 
for the publishers. It has many merits ; it 
is elegant, solid, legible. Perhaps the cen- 
tral bar of 6, &, like that of « in ordinary 
type, is the least bit too heavy for the re- 
duced size of the letters and suggests com- 
pression. Of one thing there can be no 
doubt ; the new type is expressly adapted 
for the lemma of a note: there it shows to 
unique advantage. Its slight divergence 
from authority is amply redeemed by its 
symmetry. Still in the next experiment of 
the kind we should like to see whether the 
slender and ‘graceful curves of the best 
papyri—for preference some from the 
Flinders Petrie collection—might not be 
exactly reproduced with as good artistic 
effect. 

The commentary has received additions at 
65 A, 69 B, 72 A, 86 E, 93 C, 110 E, etc., but 
in its main outlines it is unchanged. The 
more important changes in the text are 115 
D p» for pou, a conjecture due to Dr. Jackson, 
and at 100 D, where Ueberweg’s zpocyevo- 
péevov is adopted in place of zpocyevomévy 
which was bracketed before. The threefold 
etre in this passage might be compared with 
Republic 612 A, cite rodveidis cire povoesds 
cite On éxer Kal 67ws, Which lends a shadow 
of support to the omission of the participle. 
Appendix ii. has been greatly modified, the 


important passage 99 D sqg. receiving a 
new explanation, partly due to Mr. C. E. 
Campbell. When Socrates says that he is 
forced to take refuge in the study of Aoyou 
or universals he compares himself with 
those who study the reflection of the sun’s 
image during an eclipse. This illustration 
is thus expanded : as the ideas to particulars 
so the sun to the sun eclipsed ; as particulars 
to universals so the sun eclipsed to its re- 
flection in water. With this interpretation 
it is possible to take mpaypara, 99 H, of 
particulars, which accords much better with 
the mention of sense (éxdory tav aicbycewr) 
as the means employed to reach them. 

Much remains to be done for the explana- 
tion and illustration of this Dialogue. The 
myth would amply repay a separate study. 
Plato’s imaginary descriptions, though al- 
ways clear and precise in the setting, are 
not to be understood offhand. The obscur- 
ities of Tartarus and the rivers require a 
commentary, or still better the accompani- 
ment of a map, nearly if not quite as much 
as the orrery of Republic, B. x. The main 
object of this work is to expound the philo- 
sophical content of the Dialogue. For the 
Platonic student who approaches the ideal 
theory it is an invaluable guide. LEvery- 
thing else is made subordinate to this end. 
The grammatical commentary does not claim 
to be exhaustive, and the relation of the 
received text to that of the recently pub- 
lished papyrus fragments—a tempting sub- 
ject for digression, albeit unprofitable—is 
dismissed with a few words of depreciation 
in the preface. 

R. D. Hicks. 


VERGIL IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Vergil in the Middle Ages, by Domentco 
ComparETTr. Translated by E. F. M. 
BENECKE, with an Introduction by Roprn- 
soN Extis. London, Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co; New York, Macmillan and Co. 
1895. 7s. 6d. 


‘To give a complete history of the medieval 
conception of Vergil, to follow its various 
evolutions and vicissitudes, and to determine 
the nature and causes of these and their 
connection with the general history of 


European thought,’ such is the object of 
the book which the energy of Mr. Benecke 
has made accessible to English readers. In 
following out this purpose, and tracing the 
transformations by which the greatest of 
Roman poets has become the centre of a 
grotesque series of medieval fictions, Com- 
paretti has brought together—in the words 
of Professor Ellis—‘the results of his mul- 
tifarious and ubiquitous researches,—re- 
searches which extend to regions where few 
indeed can follow, to authors whose very 
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names are unheard of and new, chronicles 
of every age and place, romances shocking 
no less by the improbability than the incon- 
gruity of their incidents, MSS. in widely 
scattered libraries, many of them still un- 
edited, and to most readers inaccessible.’ 
Thus we learn, in some measure, to under- 
stand, how Jokn Doesborcke came to em- 
prynt in the citie of Anwarpe a boke that 
‘treatethe of the lyfe of Virgilius and of 
his death, and many maravayles that he did 
in his lyfe tyme by witchcraft and nigro- 
mansy, thorough the help of the devylls of 
hell,’ wherein is set forth how Vergil was 
born in the Ardennes not long after the 
foundation of Rome, studied at Toledo, and 
settled at Rome; how he carried off the 
daughter of the sultan of Babylon, found 
her a husband in a Spanish nobleman, and 
built Naples to be her dowry, and how, 
finally, growing old, he had himself cut in 
pieces and salted, part of a process of re- 
juvenescence that did not end successfully. 
Such a conception of Vergil seems to be no 
further removed from the Vergil of history, 
than from the noble and touching figure 
revealed to us in the verse of Dante. Yet 
Comparetti shows that there is a real con- 
nection between all three, the Vergil of 
history, of popular romance, and of the 
Divine Comedy: and hence the manifold 
interest of the book. On the one hand it 
traces limitations of the medieval mind; 
on the other, it shows us the relation of 
the decay to the renascence of classical 
culture : and again, in comparing the Vergil 
of Dante with the ordinary medieval con- 
ception, it teaches us how the genius of a 
great poet truthfully transfigured the dim 
conventional Vergil of Dante’s lettered 
contemporaries. 

The notion of Vergil as a magician origin- 
ated at Naples. Here the memory of the 
poet never died out, but, as learning and 
civilization declined, was transformed by 
the popular imagination, and to him were 
referred various works of antiquity at 
Naples as things transcending ordinary 
human ability. Accordingly at the end of 
the twelfth century, when, through reports 
of credulous visitors, the Neapolitan legend 
penetrated into the rest of Europe, Vergil 
was already a benevolent wizard, who by a 
sort of natural magic, i.e. by his deep know- 
ledge of the secret forces of nature, had 
conferred great benefits on Naples. These 
ideas of Vergil lingered in the neighbour- 
hood of the city until this century, as we 
learn from the conversation of a traveller 
with an old fisherman at the ‘School of 


Vergil.’ ‘Often when cloud and storm were 
coming down from Vesuvius he would turn 
them back with a powerful spell, and often 
he would spend whole nights with his face 
towards the mountain when the lightnings 
were beginning to flash about its head, 
perhaps in silent converse with its spirits’ 
(p. 373). But towards the end of the 
twelfth century the ancient city of Vergil, 
the operosum opus Vergilti, as Conrad calls 
it, was dismantled by the Imperialist 
soldiers, who were full of fear lest, when 
demolishing the walls, they should let loose 
the serpents confined by Vergil under the 
Porta Ferrea. ‘Then the spell was broken, 
the shrine of patriotic beliefs was violated, 
and the sacred fire that had fed them was 
quenched for ever. Foreigners, already 
convinced of the infinite nature of Vergil’s 
knowledge, eagerly collected and dissemin- 
ated these stories, and while in the new 
Naples, no longer Roman and hence no 
longer Vergilian, their production ceased 
and their very memory became faint, they 
began to be propagated in even stranger 
forms throughout the countries of Europe’ 
(p. 287). The patriotic imagination of the 
Neapolitans had not associated Vergil with 
diabolical agencies, but ‘from ars mathe- 
matica and astrologica to ars diabolica was 
but a step’; the step was now taken, and 
the benevolent constructor of the talismans 
of Naples became ‘a necromancer in the 
blackest sense of the word,’ doing his deeds 
‘thorough the help of the devylls of hell.’ 
But this Neapolitan idea of Vergil the won- 
der-worker would never have obtained such 
popularity merely on its own merits, and 
without union with the literary tradition, 
developed in the schools, of Vergil the 
perfect scholar, master of all the Seven 
Arts from grammar to astronomy (7.e. astro- 
logy) ‘ qui est fins de toute clergie’ (p. 237). 

This literary tradition is traced from the 
first impressions made by the Vergilian 
poetry on the Roman world onwards until 
we reach the Divine Comedy and its con- 
temporary, the Dolopathos. We are shown 
how Vergil quickly obtained in education 
a position from which he was never dis- 
lodged, as the highest authority on language 
and rhetoric; we see too how criticism, 
unable from the first to analyse his real 
merits, expressed its enthusiasm by attri- 
buting to him a sort of omniscient infalli- 
bility, and how from the time of Statius he 
was the object of quasi-religious veneration 
on the part of pagans, just as later he was 
transformed into a prophet of the Messiah. 
Amid the decline of taste and art, the 
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historical Vergil receded ever further from 
view ; we find instead the conception of the 
learned man natural to ages which held 
learning for something rare and uncanny. 
The result is that stage of the literary 
tradition which is shown in the Dolopa- 
thos, and by way of contrast serves as 
measure of Dante’s elevation above his 
fellows. Consequently the Neapolitan idea 
of the wonder-worker, once disseminated 
through Europe, fell on favourable soil : 
grave writers like Vincent de Beauvais 
joined with poets and street-singers in pro- 
pagating the legends, which penetrated 
even to the Slavonic peoples. 

Throughout the book we find numerous 
anecdotes of true medieval grotesqueness, 
but for the general reader the interest pro- 
bably reaches its climax in the chapters 


which treat of Dante and Vergil, of Vergil’s 
significance in the scheme of the Divine 
Comedy and of the meaning of the famous 
lines :— 


Tu se’ solo colui da ew’ io tolsi 
Lo bello stile che m’ ha fatto onore. 


The translation has been made from the 
proof-sheets of the Second Edition, which 
is shortly to appear; and therefore has the 
advantage of the Author’s latest revision. 
The reviewer cannot judge of the excellence 
of the work as a translation, but it is clear 
that Mr. Benecke was master of his own 
language. The book is but one more proof 
of the loss suffered by classical learning 
through his premature death in last July. 

C. M. Mutvany. 


ROCKWOOD'S EDITION OF VELLEIUS PATERCULUS. 


Velleius Paterculus, Book II., Chapters 
xlimexxxi. By Frank Ernest Rock- 


woop. The Students’ Series of Latin 
Classics. Leach, Shewell, and Sanborn. 
$1.25. 


THE editors of the ‘Students’ Series’ have 
done well to include Velleius in their list 
of editions, for his History is interesting 
not only for its subject-matter, but because 
it belongs to an epoch in the history of 
Roman literature of which there are few 
representatives, and to which little attention 
is ordinarily given. 

Professor Rockwood has selected that part 
of the work which deals with the Civil War 
and the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
and has made a convenient and attractive 
text-book which may well have the result 
for which he hopes, of ‘ securing for Velleius 
the recognition to which he is fairly entitled 
by his merits as a writer.’ 

The Introduction gives a brief account of 
the life of Velleius, with a summary of the 
special characteristics of his language and 
style. The Text is in the main that of 
Halm, the deviations from whom are noted 
and commented on in a Critical Appendix. 
The Notes are full, and as a rule judicious, 
although sometimes they appear somewhat 
too elementary for the class of students for 
which the book is designed. 

In 41, 2, gui—uteretur, it would be better 
to omit the words ‘in which gui =‘s or talis 
ut. In 45, 5, the statement that longe for 
multo is poetic and post-Augustan is not 


strictly accurate, since Hirtius and Sallust 
use ldonge in the same way. Diennium 
(48, 2) is surely not accusative ‘after ante,’ 
but is an accusative of extent, as in similar 
expressions with abhinc. To speak of the 
‘omission’ of wt with veniret (49, 4) and 
excederet (80, 2) is misleading. In 52, 2, 
the note on fuit does not seem to be well 
put. In such cases the indicative is used 
for vividness, rather than to ‘emphasize the 
fact.’ A fuller note might well be given on 
dum—expectat (57, 1), since the difference 
in meaning between the present and the 
imperfect or perfect is not clearly stated in 
two of the grammars to which reference is 
made. Dum erat sobrius (63, 1) might be 
cited for comparison, where no comment is 
made on the tense, although it is as 
interesting as that of expectat. In the note 
on difficile (63, 3) it would be safer to 
insert the word ‘ probably’ in the statement 
that ‘this use of difficile dates from the 
time of Velleius.’ The note on pridie quam 
(83, 3) is hardly complete enough, especially 
in view of the meagre and unsatisfactory 
treatment of priusquam which is given in 
most of our scuool grammars. In 103, 5, 
potuerit, the explanation that the perfect 
subjunctive ‘emphasizes the result’ is 
vague and unsatisfactory. The difference 
between the imperfect and perfect in such 
cases is surely not one of emphasis. 

A full Index adds to the convenience of 
the book, 

Joun C. Rowre, 
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DAWES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK ASPIRATES. 


The Pronunciation of the Greek Aspirates, by 
Evizasetu A. 8S. Dawes, M.A., D.Lit. 
(Lond.). London: D. Nutt. 1895. 2s. net. 


Buass’s_ well-known treatise on Greek 
_ Pronunciation, which has served the present 
generation of students, exhibits here and 
there a want of precision that renders a 
re-examination of some of the more contro- 
verted points extremely desirable. Among 
these must still be reckoned the exact sound 
of 6, and x, and Dr. Dawes’ dissertation is an 
attempt to unsettle the orthodox theory of 
their purely aspiratic value. The evidence 
to be weighed is complicated and scattered 
in time and place, and if ever there was a 
subject in which strict accuracy of method, 
in chronology, in phonetics, and in the 
ordinary principles of logical inference is 
indispensable, this is one. It must be con- 
fessed that in these respects Dr. Dawes does 
not appear to be adequately equipped for her 
task, in spite of the zealous labour that she 
has devoted to it. The.‘ conclusion’ runs 
as follows (p. 102) : 


‘We consider the question one that does not admit 
of any definite solution because even the safest, viz. 
the internal evidence of the language itself, is both 
of an uncertain and a conflicting nature. This being 
so, we can, after carefully sifting the same, do nothing 
beyond forming a more or less certain hypothesis from 
estimating the value of the arguments on either side 
and trying duly to appreciate them. From such an 
estimate we obtain the following results. 

‘In support of the aspiratic theory we have the 
two analogical (sic) phonetic laws in Sanskrit and 
Greek, by which two’ consecutive syllables cannot 
begin with an aspirate. Add to this the a priori 
evidence found in the process of elision and we have 
the main arguments for the aspiratic theory. 

‘On the other hand, in support of the spirantic 
theory, we have the difference of phonetic law in 
Sanskrit and Greek by which in the latter language 
we find combinations of aspirates. As regards internal 
evidence, with the exception of that furnished by 
elision, it would seem to favour this theory. That it 
does so, we have attempted to show in our investiga- 
tion of the evolution of the phonetic laws and the 
history of interchange (sic) which, in our opinion, 
seems to point to a continuity of pronunciation. 

‘As to the testimony of the grammarians, we 
think we have shown by our exposition, that, if con- 
sidered impartially and in its entirety, it cannot be 
looked upon as reliable evidence for either theory. 

‘These are the broad conclusions at which we 
arrive, and we do not think they are such as to justify 
a final decision in favour of the two op »osed theories 
(sic) which we have attempted to elucidate.” 


I have quoted these paragraphs exactly 
as they stand (except for the italics), because 
they may be taken, I think, to represent 


very fairly the whole essay. The words 
italicised in the first and last paragraph, 
if I understand them rightly, involve a 
practical contradiction, since no ‘more or 
less certain hypothesis’ is ‘formed’ or even 
suggested. Similar contradictions may be 
found elsewhere (e.g. between the last two 
paragraphs of p. 51, between the foot of p. 
98 and the top of p. 99, etc.) along with a 
number of inferences on which the only 
possible comment is non sequitur, e.g. the 
first paragraph of p. 23, where we read that 
‘this Skt. and Lat. 4 [corresponding to Gr. 
x] generally represents, it is true, an original 
gh whose “ g” reappears in Gothic, etc., but 
the fact remains that in Skt. we have a 
guttural spirant 4, and in Latin a spirant 
or breathing (sic) “h,” and, as there is some 
possibility of x having heen a spirant, these 
cases make such a supposition probable.’ The 
inference on p. 21 as to the origin of the 
‘modern tenuis’ in certain cases begs the 
question completely. 

As the essay stands, it is difficult, or rather 
impossible, to discuss it as a whole, simply 
because while professing to deal with a 
strictly scientific subject, it shows no grasp 
whatever of any scientific method. There 
are pages and chapters about ‘ phonetic law,’ 
but it is difficult to discover what is meant 
by the term, except that it has not the 
meaning of a definite uniform change of a 
given sound under definite conditions completed 
within definite limits of time and place, which 
—it is grievous to have to repeat—is the 
only sense in which it can be legitimately 
used. Any one who can still believe (as 
Dr. Dawes does) in Corssenian ‘ tendencies’ 
is free to do so, but to call them ‘laws’ is 
to plunge into inextricable confusion. In 
some places (e.g. in the last line of p, 74) 
Dr. Dawes speaks of a ‘law’ in this sense ; 
in others (e.g. p. 24) it seems to mean a rule 
describing any sounds in existence at a given 
period of a language; in the first three 
pages, and indeed the whole, of the chapter 
headed ‘ Phonetic Laws’ I cannot discover 
any one definite meaning to attach to it. 
This unhappy union of antiquated principles 
with confused terminology vitiates every 
single argument that concerns a phonetic 
change, and explains, at least in part, why 
Dr. Dawes finds it impossible to arrive at a 
conclusion on the whole question, in spite of 
her vigorous interest in the subject, and 
much careful reading. I hardly think that 


60 
any one who has really grasped the argument! 
from the detachableness of the aspiration 
in vulgar Attic inscriptions of the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.C. (yiGdv and xifwv for 
xiTov, evopxyotvre for ed-dpxotvTe xK.T.r.) can 
have any doubt that 6, ¢ and y each con- 
tained an explosive and a genuine aspiration 
in Attic at that date. The evidence of 
transcription into and from other languages, 
to which Dr. Dawes hardly alludes, is 
equally decisive, and in the same direction ; 
see for instance the well-known passages 
Cic. Orator § 160, and Quintilian 1, 4, 14, 
and there is a mass of evidence of the same 
kind in the transcriptions of Greek words 
into early Latin and the other Italic dialects. 

We learn, however, from the preface that 
a complete collection of the evidence was 
not contemplated, and it is to be regretted 
that the essay was not restricted to what is 
clearly its chief purpose, an attack on the 
weak points of the case put forward by the 
orthodox school. The two chapters on the 
evidence of ancient Greek writers, so far as 
they are confined to pointing out the defects 
of Blass’s account, are interesting, straight- 
forward, and on the whole must be called 
successful, and here and there in the other 
chapters certain real and well-known diffi- 
culties in the present statement of the 
aspiratic theory (e.g. diAdcodoyv in Aristo- 

1 This has been unfortunately misstated by Meis- 


terhans, Gramm. Att. Inschrr. ed. 2, p. 78, but is 
put quite clearly by Brugmann, Gr. Gram. ed. 2, 


p. 73. 
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phanes) are brought into notice. Had these 
points been assembled, and cogently stated 
in an article of a dozen pages, Dr. Dawes 
would have made a substantial though a 
negative contribution to our knowledge of 
the question. 

Since the essay was published fresh 
evidence of a most conclusive character from 
the transcription of a very large number of 
Demotic words into Greek characters in the 
two gnostic papyri of London and Leyden 
respectively has been lucidly set forth by 
Hess, in the current number of Jndog. 
Forschungen (vi. p. 123). The papyri are 
ascribed on palaeographical grounds to the 
second century A.D. is the invariable 
transcription of Demotic p +h, while Demotic 
J is represented by a special sign taken over 
from the Egyptian alphabet; x is the 
invariable transcription of Demotic k+h 
and g+h (Demotic g is voiceless), never of 
the Demotic spirant f, which is represented 
by another borrowed Egyptian sign ; while 
0 always transcribes 1+/, eacept before. and 
et, When it also represents ts, showing that 
in this position 6 had become a spirant at 
this date. I may add that Hess shows by 
similar evidence that y was then in all 
positions an explosive, and 6 an explosive 
except before 1, where it had become a 
spirant. 

R. Seymour Conway. 


Cardiff, Janwary 1896. 





LORD ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


Frances E. Lorp.—Zhe Roman Pronuncia- 
tion of Latin; Why we use it and How to 
use it. Ginn and Company. 1894. 


Ir is not without considerable reluctance 
that I have acceded to the request to write 
a brief notice of.this work. It is not a 
pleasing task to review a book to which 
so little praise can be given. But when 
one has commended the author’s motive, 
the hope of giving help to teachers of 
Latin in secondary schools who desire to 
know the ‘Why and the How’ of the 
‘Roman Pronunciation,’ the possibilities of 
favourable criticism are, I fear, exhausted. 
The author seems to have only a limited 
acquaintance with the modern literature of 
the subject. The introduction states, indeed, 
that free use has been made of the highest 
English authorities, of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge. But the books of Ellis and Munro 
are not the most recent expressions of the 
best English opinion of to-day; and of 
German authorities, of such a work as 
Seelmann’s Ausprache des Latein, we are 
forced to assume that the author has no 
knowledge. Else how, for example, could 
she so confidently pronounce the Latin 
accent one of pitch, as if no one had ever 
thought of its being anything else, where- 
as there is almost complete unanimity 
among scholars (we must except Havet, 
followed by Victor Henry) that the pre- 
dominating characteristic of the Latin 
accent was stress? But more unfortunate 
still is the author’s lack of critical judg- 
ment in weighing evidence, her ignorance 
of the history of the sounds in Latin and 
the other languages compared and, most 
of all, a fatal confusion of sounds and 
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letters. A study of the pages treating of 
consonantal w« will convince any one that 
this judgment is not too harsh. After 
quoting passages from the grammarians 
who compare the Greek digamma with the 
consonantal v, the author asks the question : 
‘What then was the sound of this Aeolic 
digamma or fav?’ And the authority for 
settling this question is—Priscian (who is 
trying to account for the fact that the / 
is the same as the digamma) with the 
following remarkable elucidation: ‘ Now 
the oftice of the Greek digamma was ap- 
parently manifold. It stood for s, B (Eng. 
©), > X $, and for the breathings “rough” 
and “smooth.” Sometimes the sound of 
the digamma is given, we are told, when 
the character itself is not written. It is 
said that in the neighbourhood of Olympia 
it is to-day pronounced, though not written, 
between two vowels as 8 (Eng. v). Which 
of these various sounds should be given 
the digamma appears to have been deter- 
mined by the law of Euphony. It was 
sometimes written but not sounded (like 
our h). The question then is, which of 
these various sounds of the digamma is 
represented by the Latin w-consonant, or 
does it represent all, or none, of these ?’ 

If the digamma was in reality such a 
colourless and unstable character, it would 
better have been wholly omitted from the 
discussion. And still more emphatically, 
from the author’s standpoint of furnishing 
an argument for the pronunciation of 
Latin, v is a spirant, if we hold the more 
rational view that the sound represented by 
the F was that of English w, and that such 
facts as the smooth breathing taking the 
place of an earlier initial digamma (or, in 
the case of original sy, the rough breathing), 
or the occurrence of the spelling B on late 
inscriptions, or of y in glosses of Hesychius 
(a purely orthographical matter), or the 
development of a v-sound between vowels in 
certain Modern Greek dialects, are all 
entirely irrelevant. 

The Cauneas story is made to do duty 
for the author’s contention, by means of 
the suggestion that’ Caunos was a Greek 
town, and that v in such a connection is 
at present pronounced like our / or v, and 
that we know of no time when it was pro- 
nounced like our w. The only difficulty is 
in the statement of the last clause, for the 
approval of which the author will have to 


look mainly to the more chauvinistic of the 
Modern Greeks. 

In general, the book evinces an unusual 
degree of confidence in the Roman gram- 
marians, in fact is chiefly made up of 
selected quotations from them. Now no 
one wishes to belittle the value of the 
works of the Roman grammarians, but it 
must be said that the intelligent use of 
them is one of the most difficult of tasks. 
Individual statements, though ever so ex- 
plicit, may be absolutely valueless. The 
whole mass of material must be sifted, the 
manner of composition, the constant work- 
ing over of another’s material, which again 
was taken from still another, the aping of 
the Greek grammarians,—all this must be 
taken into account, and judged in the light 
of other evidence. For example, to take a 
comparatively fine point, the author quotes 
a passage from Pompeius to the effect that 
of the five vowels three (a, 2, w) do not 
change their quality with their quantity. 
But those who have looked over the whole 
field point out that the statements of these 
fourth and early fifth century grammarians 
do not harmonize with either the accounts 
of earlier grammarians or that of the later 
Consentius. And, though the descriptions 
of the difference in the ¢-sounds are never 
very clear, the Romance development and 
the analogy of the other Italic dialects 
make it reasonably certain that a qualita- 
tive difference accompanied the variation in 
quantity. So also in the case of the 
u-vowels, where the frequent confusion of 
short wu with o on inscriptions more than 
counterbalances the complete silence of the 
grammarians on this point. Though the 
difference may not have been so marked in 
the case of the 7 and v-vowels as in the 
case of e and 0, there is ground for the sus- 
picion that the powers of observation of the 
Latin grammarians were dulled by the fact 
that the Greeks noted a distinction in 
quality only for e:y, 0: w, but not for 
Tabi es rai: 

To sum up our judgment of the book 
before us:—The ‘How’ fails in many 
points to voice the best opinion of the 
time; and in those points in which the 
pronunciation advocated is to be com- 
mended, the ‘Why’ is an inadequate repre- 
sentation of the reasons for adopting it. 

Cart D, Bucu. 

University of Chicago. 
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TYCHO MOMMSEN ON GREEK PREPOSITIONS. 


Beitrdge zu der Lehre von den Griechischen 
Prdpositionen, von TycHo Mommsen. 
(Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
1895. 18 Mk.) 


Tue work before us is destined to rank 
high among the many valuable contribu- 
tions to Historical Greek Grammar which 
are every day appearing from the ever 
fertile pens of German scholars. Prof. 
Tycho Mommsen has the honour of being 
one of the earliest workers in a field which 
has been most assiduously cultivated in 
Germany, and which is now yielding such 
fruits as Schanz’s Beitrdge, and the forth- 
coming Latin Grammar whose _ gigantic 
proportions may be gauged from the fact 
that the portion allotted to one collabora- 
teur is the single subject of Parataais. 
The title of the present volume does not 
convey an adequate idea of its contents. 
Tt naturally calls to mind minute distine- 
tions between the various idioms connected 
with the different prepositions. The reader 
will look in vain for any such lists. It isa 
study of prepositions in general and a close 
investigation of ‘with’-prepositions: in 
particular. Thus the scope of the work is 
limited, being mostly taken up with a study 
of ctv and pera and their equivalents dua, 
épov ete. About one-third of the whole is 
a reprint of Easter programmes or rather 
dissertations prefixed to the school calendar 
of the public gymnasium of Frankfort. 

These parts appeared in 1874, 1876, and 
1879. Notwithstanding the unity of 
subject, this difference in the date of 
composition gives a certain air of disjoint- 
edness to the whole, and involves repetition 
and cross-references somewhat tedious to 
the reader. Nevertheless the oneness of 
plan, which the author must have had in 
mind from the beginning, as well as the 
precise divisions adopted—historical and 
according to subject-matter—are sufficient 
compensation for the defect alluded to. 
Indeed the new essays fit in so admirably 
beside the old, that the patchwork might 
easily escape the reader’s notice. 

The first dissertation, or first section of 
the work in its present state, is perhaps 
the most valuable; certainly it is of the 
greatest moment to the Greek grammarian, 
as it states the general laws arrived at in 
the course of laborious researches, the 
details of which appear in the subsequent 


portions. The chapters following from 
page 39 onwards are, with some exceptions, 
pieces justificatives for the general results 
propounded at the beginning. It may not 
be out of place to mention some of these 
here. First comes the law affecting ovv 
and pera—one which nowadays has lost 
much of its novelty—namely that in the 
best days of Greek literature cvy is used 
only in poetry strictly so called, as also in 
Xenophon, whereas pera is confined to 
prose and prosaic verse, and further, where 
both are used indifferently, pera always 
clings to relatives and reflexives. To 
establish this thesis is the main object of 
the work. ‘Tables are inserted containing 
statistics of the occurrence of these 
particles (as well as those of similar import 
dpa, cvvapa, dod etc.) in the classical prose 
and poetry of Greece. Then the usage of 
each writer is examined in detail whether 
classical or post-classical. Not a single 
name is omitted of whom the author could 
find any fragments in the vast libraries of 
Germany. Hence the book will serve as a 
repertoire and book of reference as regards 
the use of ‘ with ’-prepositions from Homer. 
down to the latest Byzantine chronicler. 
Moreover the task of finding and sifting 
examples involved an immense amount, of 
reading, even from original MSS. ; and the 
author has availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to touch on _ literary, _ biblio- 
graphical and critical questions outside the 
immediate scope of his inquiry. When 
dealing with the more obscure writers of 
later times, Prof. Mommsen has in most 
cases added short notices on the style and 
authorship of writings whose prepositional 
usage he is discussing. Hence these pages 
possess an historical and literary value 
quite independent of the stores of scholar- 
ship they contain. It may here be noticed 
in passing that the tone of the author in 
speaking of the great Fathers of the Greek 
Church is marked by a freedom from bias 
which one does not always meet with. 
The verdict to which his researches have 
led him seems to me on the whole strikingly 
just. He acknowledges the Attic purity of 
diction of the great pulpit orator St. 
Chrysostom. The language of St. Basil is 
found to be fairly good Attic, though less 
so than that of his contemporary Libanius. 
That of Gregory of Nyssa is admitted to be 
correct, if sometimes affected, A similar 
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favourable judgment is passed on Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazianzen and Cyril 
of Alexandria. 

The next question of importance discussed 
is the general frequency of the use of 
prepositions in the different species of prose 
and poetry. The inquiry leads to the 
general law that prose is polyprothetic and 
poetry oligoprothetic. The gradual de- 
velopment from extreme oligoprothesy to 
considerable polyprothesy, in the Tragic 
writers, is especially dwelt on and fully 
demonstrated, according to the author’s 
method, by statistical tables. This point is 
further minutely discussed for various 
groups of writers of all periods. An 
interesting chapter follows on the prepon- 
derance of particular cases governed by 
prepositions. As a general result of this 
investigation, it would appear that the 
dative predominates in the older and more 
poetical language ; the accusative in that of 
later generations and in prose generally ; 
the genitive prevails in the rhetorico- 
philosophical elements of prose and poetry. 
Thus the tendency of the accusative 
ultimately to oust its rivals shows itself 
already before the close of the classical 
period ; in Modern Greek it is the only 
oblique case in use after prepositions in the 
language of the people. Space will not 
allow us to discuss the very interesting 
treatise on ‘favourite prepositions’ (Lieb- 
lings-Prdpositionen) which must have cost 
the author immense labour. 

In conclusion the question forces itself on 
us, What is the value of results thus labori- 
ously won? Certain it is they must ever pos- 
sess an interest of their own for the student 
of Greek as so many linguistic facts, apart 
from any ulterior use to be made of them. 
They help to determine and differentiate 
the styles of various classes of authors and 
of the different periods of Greek literature. 
They may also serve as implements of 
critical dissection, whereby to eliminate 
interpolated portions of works otherwise 
open to the suspicion of corruption. It 
may be admitted that the author’s method 


is on the whole safe, and his general results 
reliable, though in the majority of cases 
resting on a very incomplete induction. 
Thus for most of the later writers Prof. 
Mommsen restricted his researches in each 
case to an examination of from 40 to 50 
pages of the smaller Teubner texts, and, in 
the case of the Epic poets, to from 750 
to 1,500 lines. He himself has not failed 
to perceive the many objections which may 
be raised to this mode of inquiry, but 
nevertheless holds ‘die Hauptresultate fiir 
gewiss.. So much may be conceded as 
regards the general results referred to. 
The particular conclusions however, which 
he has deduced from certain of his statistics 
are not so felicitous. Thus he would 
deprive St. Luke of the middle portion of 
his Gospel (9, 33—-19, 23), because forsooth 
it has no ovv, whereas ovv and perd occur 
side by side in the other parts. I am of 
opinion he ought not to stop there. The 
first five chapters of this same Gospel (at 
least 1-5, 9) contain only 4 ovv to 7 perd 
whilst the last chapter (24) has 7 ovv to 4 
peta, 7.e. in the inverse ratio. Hence our 
author ought to, conclude that these 
portions also are not from the same hand. 
Further from 1, 58 to 2,5 there is no ovy 
at all; consequently neither can this part 
belong to the same writer. 

It follows that the Gospel of St. Luke 
must have had three different authors: so 
great is the power of statistics ! 

The eight valuable-excursus appended to 
this bulky volume (it contains 824 octavo 
pages)—especially the lengthy dissertation 
on the peculiarities of the style of Euripides 
and also that on Anastrophe—will be most 
welcome to students. Lastly let me remind 
the reader that, inasmuch as the author 
spent upwards of twenty years in the 
compilation of this work, it is not to be 
wondered at if, within the narrow limits of 
a review, I have not succeeded in giving 
more than a very slight and inadequate 
sketch of the treasures of learning stowed 
away within these unpretentious pages, 

J. Donovan. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S ZATIN GRAMMAR, 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged, by B. L. Giiper- 
SLEEVE and GonzaLEz Lopcr. (University 
Publishing Company: New York, ete. 
1894, Macmillan & Co.: London. 1895.) 


PRoFEssoR GILDERSLEEVE’S work as a gram- 
marian has been before the world for more 
than a quarter of a century, and has 
exercised so important an influence on 
American scholarship that it might be 
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thought unnecessary in a review of a third 
edition of his Latin Grammar to do more 
than call attention to its appearance. At 
the same time the present issue is in many 
respects practically a new work, and the 
great amount of labour and thought which 
has clearly been devoted to it makes it the 
duty of a reviewer to express as best he may 
his opinion of its merits, especially as the 
book is not as widely known in England as 
it deserves to be. Professor Gildersleeve is 
a commanding personality in the field of 
grammar; Professor Goodwin, whose work 
is better known in England, has handsomely 
acknowledged the extent of his indebtedness 
to his brother Professor, ‘whose writings 
have thrown light upon most of the dark 
places in Greek syntax’ (Preface to Moods 
and Tenses, 1889, p. viii.) ; and it would be 
difficult to estimate the number of en- 
thusiastic admirers of Gildersleeve among 
the younger generation of American scholars, 
whom he has trained and stimulated to 
independent research as grammarians. In 
England too there must be many who, like 
the present writer, owe to Prof. Gildersleeve 
a debt of gratitude for guidance through 
the mazes of Pindaric diction and metre. 

The present grammar is eminently a work 
of high learning and refined scholarship, 
and the views propounded in it are no dreAzjs 
codias xapros. The edition of 1884 con- 
sisted of 400 pp., the present edition has 
550 pp. (including indices). In the work 
of revision Prof. Gildersleeve has associated 
with himself Prof. Lodge, of Bryn Mawr 
College, ‘who is responsible for nearly 
everything that pertains to the history of 
usage ; the office of the senior collaborator 
has been chiefly advisory, except in the 
Syntax’ (Preface) ; obligations are acknow- 
ledged to a large number of American 
scholars, who have contributed by criticism 
and suggestion to the perfecting of the work. 
The most recent researches on Latin 
etymology and syntax have been carefully 
studied and utilized, 

To discuss the details of a grammar of 
this compass—especially a work at the back 
of which lies so much learning and experi- 
ence—is obviously impossible within the 
brief limits of a review, All that the critic 
can do is to select for notice some few points 
in which he is specially interested—with the 
full knowledge that the points selected may 
not be equally interesting to others, and 
cannot be really representative of the work 
as a whole. 

A striking instance of the influence which 
research may exert upon grammatical prac- 


tice even in the simplest and apparently 
most obvious matters is the new doctrine 
of prohibitions. Gildersleeve, following 
Elmer’s article in the American Journal of 
Philology (vol. xv. 1894), gives the following 
list (§ 275): ne audi (poetic), ne audito 
(legal), non audies (familiar), ne audias 
(chiefly ideal), nok audire (common), ne 
audiveris (rare). This wili be a startling 
revelation to many schoolmasters ; does not 
Cicero say hoc facito, hoc ne feceris (de Div. 
ii, 61, 127)? Yes, but if Elmer’s statistics 
are right, there are in elevated prose from 
the beginning of the Ciceronian period up 
to near the end of the Augustan period only 
seven instances of ne with the perfect subj. 
in prohibitions, and these are all in Cicero. 
This enumeration excludes the Lefters of 
Cicero and disregards nec with the perfect 
subj., which Elmer considers to stand on a 
somewhat different. footing. Personally I 
am inclined to accept the conclusion that 
ne with the perf. subj. in prohibitions must 
be regarded as colloquial and peremptory 
(e.g. in Horace tu ne guaesieris).} 

In regard to the classification of condi- 
tional sentences I am sorry to find that the 
view which Mr. Inge forbids me to call mine, 
but which I have never seen expressed in 
any grammar except my own, has not found 
favour in the eyes of Gildersleeve. He still 
divides into (i.) logical, (ii.) ideal, (iii.) un- 
real—according to the character of the 
protasis. This is open to several objections ; 
but I will content myself here with asking : 
(1) Why is sz td eredis erras more ‘ logical’ 
than st id credas erres or si id crederes 
errares ? (ii.) Does not the division into 
‘ideal’ and ‘unreal’ as two separate 
genera ignore an essential point of unity in 
the apodoses of these sentences (marked in 
Greek by the use of av and in English by 
should or would)? The difference between 
si credas (‘if you were to believe’) and st 
crederes (‘if you believed’) I regard as 
simply one of time. Under ‘ ideal’ Gilder- 
sleeve classes sentences like otia sz tollas, 
periere Cupidinis arcus, and in so doing is 
consistent with his principle of classifying 
according to the character of the protasis ; 
but to me this sentence is much more akin 
to the ‘logical’ group. However it is 
satisfactory to find some recognition of a 
class of sentences which has been too much 
ignored by grammarians, or even declared 
by some to be bad Latin (subjunctive in 
protasis, indicative in apodosis—without 

t In regard to the question of the negative in 


deliberative questions some pronouncement on 
Elmer’s theory might haye been expected (in § 265), 


—— 
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anacoluthon): why does not Gildersleeve 
quote some instances from classical prose 
like Cie. ad Att. vii. 10 si in Italia consistat, 
omnes erimus una (where there is no question 
of the ‘ideal 2nd pers. sing.’ raised)? The 
subj. I should here call ‘prospective ’ (‘should 
he make a stand in Italy, we shall all be 
with him’), 

This leads me to ask to what extent the 
doctrine of the ‘ prospective subjunctive ’ is 
countenanced by Gildersleeve. All gram- 
marians have of course recognized it to some 
extent ; e.g. in the conversion of si id credes, 
errabis into dixi te si id crederes, erraturum 
esse (Gild. § 656, 3) ; and the general doctrine 
of the kinship of the subjunctive and the 
future is fully insisted upon by Gildersleeve 
in this as in the previous edition (e.g. $ 277, 
2 and 4; § 515, 3, where we read ‘of course 
the deliberative subj. is future’). But 
something more than this was intended in 
the article which I wrote in the Classical 
Review for Feb. 1893 and in the treatise by 
my friend Prof. Hale on the ‘ Anticipatory 
Subjunctive in Greek and Latin’ (Studies in 
Classical Philology, 1894).1 As Hale says 
(note on p. 10), ‘ the distinction on which the 
whole matter of classification turns does not 
lie between a present sense and a future 
sense—it lies between a volitive future sense 
and an anticipatory future sense ; in other 
words, between the conception of an act as 
willed and the conception of an act as 
expected or imminent.’ How far then does 
Gildersleeve recognize the latter as distinct 
from the former meaning of the subjunctive ? 
Crucial instances are most readily found 
under the head of Temporal Clauses; the 
question here is whether the sub}. with donec, 
antequam, etc., denotes purpose or merely 
marks the act as in prospect. The answer 
is given by $$ 572 and 577: ‘dum, donec, 
and quoad, “ until,’ take the subj. when 
suspense and design are involved’; here 
‘suspense’ (=anticipation?) and ‘ design’ 
(=purpose) are coupled together as both 
present in the subj. : ‘ antequam and prius- 
quam are used with the subj. when an ideal 
limit is given’; what is meant by an ‘ ideal 
limit’ is explained by the sentence which 
follows, ‘when the action is expected, con- 
tingent, designed, or subordinate’; here 
expectation appears as an alternative to 
design. These statements do not quite 
satisfy me ; it appears unnecessary to speak 
of purpose at all in connexion with these 
subjunctives ; the idea is inapplicable to 
many instances and, I think, not essential to 

1 The word ‘anticipatory’ seems to have been first 
used by Gildersleeve ; see note by Hale, op. cit. p. 6. 
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any. The subj. here steps into the shoes of 
the future and future perfect indicative, 
which it has almost entirely ousted (in the 
classical period) from the construction in 
question.2, In the translations of the 
examples given in § 577 I miss the use of 
the word ‘should,’ which is the English 
equivalent in past time; the sentence 
Scipioni Silanoque donec revocati ab senatu 
forent prorogatum imperium est (Livy xxvii. 
7, 17) is put under the head of Oratio 
Obliqua ; I doubt the obliquity of the sub- 
ordinate clause, and should call the subj. 
prospective (‘ till they should be recalled ’). 

The definition of mood in § 253 (‘ mood 
signifies manner’) is probably intended for 
the young student ; but even so I doubt 
whether it is satisfactory. On the definition 
of the subjunctive in § 255 (‘the subj. 
represents the predicate as an idea’) one 
feels inclined to appeal to Gildersleeve him- 
self in the A.J.P. iv. reprint p. 11 (‘ What 
is the subjunctive? It is the mood of the 
will.’) But no such shorthand definition is 
really adequate to all the meanings. On the 
same page there is a curious note referring 
to nostras iniurias nec potest nec possit alius 
ulcisct quam vos (Livy xxix, 18,18): ‘in 
this unique passage nec potest denies with 
the head, nec possit refuses to believe with 
the heart.’ I feel sceptical about translating 
possit ‘can well have the power,’ and prefer 
Weissenborn’s rendering. On one small 
matter this grammar is behind the age ; hem 
does not mean /’m (§ 534). 

The Accidence, which occupies 142 pp. of 
the book, is worked out on a philological 
basis, and contains a number of valuable 
remarks (in small print) on early Latin 
forms. It is not intended for absolute 
beginners, but rather for that intermediate 
class of learners who have mastered the 
rudiments but require a grammar to accom- 
pany them through the remainder of their 
course. Still I am struck by the absence of 
practical rules, e.g. as to the declension of 
participles ($ 82, ‘the participles, as such, 
have e; but used as substantives or adjec- 
tives, either e or 7, with tendency to 7’), 
and of adjectives of the 3rd decl. ($ 77, cf. 
§ 82, where the consonant stems are said to 
have 7 and -iwm). Whether the classifica- 


2 This is recognized so far as the future indice, is 
concerned in note 2 to §571, but without saying that 
the imperfect as well as the present subjunctive may 
represent the future indice. These historical notes 
ought in many instances to have produced more re- 
action upon the rules given in the text, and there 
ought to have been more of a line of demarcation be- 
tween the usages of different periods in the text, 
Livian usage being treated apart. 
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tion of the principal parts of verbs according 
to the formation of the perfect can be called 
practical, can only be proved by experience. 
This classified list ($$ 137-167) is supple- 
mented by an alphabetical list at the end of 
the book.!_ In the matter of ‘hidden quan- 
tities’ the 2nd edition of Marx has been 
followed ‘for the sake of consistency’ 
(Preface).? 

That this grammar will be a welcome 
addition to the scholar’s library goes without 
saying. How far it will be found serviceable 
in schools is a question on which different 
teachers would probably give very different 
answers. The principle on which stress is 
laid in the prospectus issued by the pub- 
lishing firm deserves most hearty approval. 

1 Ought the supine of sto to be given as sta/wm (with 
long vowel)? There is no direct evidence for the 
supine at all, except that Priscian mentions it (with 
a short vowel); against -statéirus, which alone appears 
in § 151, we may set the nouns status, stabulwm, etc., 
and the supine of sisto (stdétwm). 

2 It must be remembered however that Marx 
changed his views upon the quantity of a large 
number of important words between his first and his 
second edition, 


‘Recognizing the importance of familiarity 
with one grammatical text-book, the authors 
have endeavoured to make a work that will 
serve the student from the time he leaves 
his Latin primer to the very end of his 
Latin studies.’ And if this principle 
involves the use of a book of considerable 
size, this disadvantage may be more than 
counterbalanced by avoidance of the con- 
fusion which results from using differently 
planned books at different stages of learning. 
Of one thing teachers may feel confident, 
that in entrusting their pupils to the 
guidance of Prof. Gildersleeve they are 
committing them to the hands of a master 
of grammatical theory and method. It 
should be added that the book contains a 
useful list of 138 ¢ Principal Rules of Syntax’ 
(pp. 437-444), and that everything has been 
done in the way of good print and paper to 
make the book attractive. The valuable 
sections on versification (pp. 455-490) 
present the subject in the light of the best 
scientific research of the present day. 


EK. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





GOODWIN’'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 


A Greek Grammar, by W. W. Goopwin. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. (Macmillan 


& Co.: London and New York. 1894.) 


ProrEssor Goopwin’s Greek Grammar is so 
well known in England that it would be 
out of place in discussing the present edition 
to do more than call attention to changes 
which have been made since the edition of 
1879. The book is now no longer called an 
Elementary Greek Grammar ; it consists of 
451 pp. (including indices) as compared with 
360 pp. in the previous edition (which had 
no index). The original edition (1870) con- 
sisted of only 235 pp. In the Preface Prof. 
Goodwin says: ‘I trust that no one will 
infer from this repeated increase in the size 
of the book that I attribute ever increasing 
importance to the study of formal grammar 
in school. On the contrary, the growth of 
the book has come from a more decided 
opinion that the amount of grammar which 
should be learned by rote is exceedingly 
small compared with that which every real 
student of the Classics must learn in a very 
different way.’® ‘The chief increase in the 


3 That is, as the book is not intended to be learnt 
by heart, its scope may be extended without danger. 
Obviously, however, there must be some limit to the 
scope of a school book. 


present work has been made in the depart- 
ment of Syntax.’ ‘One of the most radical 
changes is the use of 1691 new sections 
instead of the former 302’: i.e. the subject 
matter of the book is better subdivided—a 
distinct change for the better. 

In the Accidence Goodwin has adopted a 
more philological and scientific method of 
treatment on some points, and has gone a 
certain length in the direction of adopting 
innovations in the matter of forms. 

The N. V. A. dual of zéAus, rixus, ete. is 
now given as -e (instead of -ce, as in 1879), 
and of tpujpys as -e (instead of -7). This I 
believe to be an improvement in the light of 
such evidence as the inscriptions afford 
(Meisterhans, Grammatik der  attischen 
Inschriften, pp. 108, 113, 162, etc.). 

In the treatment of the Verb several 
changes have been made. The verbs in pu 
are now inflected in close connexion with 
those in w; and ‘ the old make-shift known 
as the connecting-vowel has been discarded, 
and with no misgivings.’ The paradigms are 
still printed without divisions of words, but 
the sections on tense-formation adopt the 
analysis into Avo-pev, Ave-re, ete. ($ 561 ; for 
-w, -ets, -eu see § 623). The fact that the 
paradigms of verbs in -yvas well as of verbs in 
-w precede the list of personal endings makes 
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it possible to give the latter as -y, -s, -ov; 
though I am inclined to think that even 
so the table in this form is likely to 
prove somewhat of a stumbling-block to 
beginners. 

The old edition gave as the 2nd pers. sing. 
of the middle and passive Avy, Aver; the 
new edition gives Ave, Avy. This seems to 
be a change for the worse. It is strange to 
what an extent this particular ending is the 
victim of fashion : and it would be well for 
the peace of mind of editors if the question 
could be definitely settled. Prof. Goodwin 
($ 624) says ‘e is the true Attic form, 
which was used in prose and comedy, but the 
tragedians preferred 7, which is the regular 
form in other dialects, except Ionic, and in 
the later common dialect.’ This statement 
seems to attach altogether too much 
importance to MSS. and editions and to 
neglect the fact that in inscriptions there is 
no support for -e earlier than the fourth 
century B.c. (Meisterhans, p. 131). Dr. 
Rutherford’s statement (First Greek Gram- 
mar, § 96) that -y is ‘certainly late’ seems 
to invert the facts of the case ; it is -er which 
is late, and -y, the normal contraction of 
- -eat (=-eoat), seems to claim the place of 
honour for the fifth century.! 

Goodwin accepts Rutherford’s conclusion 
as to the true endings of the pluperfect 
active (-7, -ns, -e, instead of -ew, -eus, -et, 
1879); but not as to those of the aorist 
optative active; here the place of honour 
is still given to the short forms in -ats, -at, 
in spite of the fact that $ 781 declares the 


‘so-called Aeolic forms’ to be ‘the common . 


forms in all dialects.’ Compare New Phryn. 
p. 436 f. for a list of the very few passages 
in which -ais, -ac are really supported by 
evidence. In one passage where -au has been 
introduced by conjecture (Aesch. Yum. 618 
Oo py Kerevoar Leds ’OXvpriwv zarjp: MSS. 
keXevoe) the optative appears to me_ to 
involve a mistake of syntax as well as a 
questionable form ; read ’xéAevoe. The indie. 
is demanded in the consecutive relative 
clause. 


1 Goodwin’s note to § 624 (p. 144) is misleading as 
to the extent to which -y prevails in editions of the 
classics; one would gather that it was limited to 
three editors (Kirchhoff, Wecklein, and Bergk). 
Compare Kiihner-Blass, Greek Gram. ii. p. 60 
(3): ‘to introduce this -ec (a mere orthographic 
variant of the fourth and third century) into 
the older Attic writers such as Thucydides, 
Aristophanes, and the tragedians is absurd; 
in Demosthenes it is indifferent whether one spells 
in the one way or the other’; the Attic writers of 
the fourth and third century employed -e: in the 3rd 
pers. sing. of the pres. indic. as well, and in the dat. 
sing. of the first declension, 


Whether the treatment of verbs in -yx 
side by side with those in -w is an improve- 
ment from the practical point of view I am 
inclined to doubt. At any rate I think ita 
mistake to take r/@ynuu and didwpe as typical 
verbs; they are not types of anything, 
standing as they do quite alone and being 
moreover irregular in several important 
respects. The only typical verbs in -y. are 
torne (typical of others with stems in a/7) 
and deckvupe. 

As to the augment of verbs beginning 
with e and ev Goodwin goes some way in the 
direction of accepting the evidence of the 
inscriptions ($ 519, ef. § 103 of the ed. of 
1879), but not the whole way: see 
Meisterhans, p. 136, and Vew Phryn. p. 245. 
Probably he is here guided by the fact 
that current texts vary so much in forms 
like ybpov, ebpov ; and doubtless it is a very 
difficult matter for a grammarian to know 
how far he can venture to be ahead of his 
age; but the danger is that if he is not 
sometimes a little ahead of the texts, the 
texts may very soon be ahead of him. 

To turn to the Syntax : here ‘ the changes 
made in the new edition of Moods and Tenses 
have been adopted, so far as is possible ina 
school-book.’ The most important point is 
perhaps the placing of the independent uses 
before the dependent ; e.g. twuwev before iva 
iy ($ 1820, ete.): this is clearly right. The 
sections on ore with infin. and indice. 
($ 1449 foll.) are improved and the difference 
of meaning pointed out. In the sections on 
final clauses py is translated lest or that 
(§ 1862, no longer that not) ; but examples 
not countenanced by the best prose usage 
are admitted ($ 1365, pj tpocAdueba lest we 
add, instead of tva py tpocbdpeba). The 
rule about zpiv has been made more accurate 
($ 1470), but has at the same time become 
very complicated and difficult to grasp. The 
ideal rule about zpiv has still to be worked 
out: I had hoped to be able in this article 
to offer some suggestions to this end: but I 
am not yet satisfied, and must reserve my 
suggestion for another occasion. The doc- 
trine of conditional sentences is thrown into 
a somewhat simpler form, but in the main 
is the same as in the former edition: «i 
mpacoo. is still distinguished from éay 
mpacon as ‘less vivid’ (§ 1387), and édy 
mpacoy in its turn as ‘less vivid’ than ei 
mpdéea (§ 1405), the fut. indic. being used 
‘especially in appeals to the feelings, and in 
threats and warnings.’ The last part of the 
rule reproduces Gildersleeve’s ‘ minatory and 
monitory conditions.’ I have previously 
raised objections to these three degrees of 

F 2 
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‘ vividness ’ as meaningless in this connexion, 
and it would serve no purpose to repeat them 
here ; a better distinction might at any rate 
have been given for «i mpdgéeu. I see no 
recognition of sentences like the Latin si 
fractus illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient 
ruinae (admitted as legitimate by Gilder- 
sleeve in his new Latin Grammar) ; yet such 
sentences are by no means uncommon in the 
best authors;! the Greek form is ei with 
the optative in protasis and an indicative 
without dy or an expression of command or 


1 A number of instances is given in the appendix 
to my Greek Grammar, p. 339 f. 


wish in the apodosis. The sections on od py) 
($$ 1360 f.) are slightly altered in wording, 
but the upshot is identical. A discussion 
of the origin of the construction is wisely 
withheld. 

In conclusion it is evident that no pains 
have been spared either by the author or the 
publisher to render this new edition of a 
well-established book worthy of its position, 
and those who use it have cause to be 
grateful to Prof. Goodwin for the labour 
which he has bestowed upon it. 


EK. A. SoNNENSCHEIN. 


SCHANZ ON PLATO’S APOLOGY. 


Platonis Apologia. In scholarum usum 
denuo edidit Martinus Scuanz. 60 Pf. 
Sammlung ausgewihlter Dialoge Platos mit 
deutschem Kommentar. Drittes Béndchen. 
Apologia. Von Prof. M. Scuanz, Leip- 

zig: Tauchnitz, 1893. 3 Mk. 


TuEsE two books are a welcome sign that 
their editor is again busied with Platonic 
studies and that the great critical edition 
commenced in 1875 may be expected to 
proceed to completion. The text, though 
brought out as a part of a separate series, 
‘kritische Separatausgaben fiir den Schulge- 
brauch,’ is to all intents and purposes a 
revision of the larger critical edition: a 
critical text of the Apology with collations 
of BIDPEW and the latest conjectural 
emendations cannot be said to be dear at 
60 Pfennige. On comparing with the 
earlier edition we find alterations too 
numerous to mention, some conservative, 
some of the opposite kind. We notice that 
18B pG\Aov is now omitted with T ; formerly 
it was altered to pa tov—. Again 31 B 
cixov av, which had been superseded by 
cixev dv, is restored, a decided improvement, 
and 32 dua cay is now read with Riddell, 
following Heindorf. On the other hand 
17 c av Néyw for & A€yw seems hardly neces- 
sary, ‘um die Beziehung auf die Zukunft 
zu erhalten’ as the note puts it. The 
exact force of the dy (as laid down in Good- 
win M. and T. § 520) is to substitute an 
indefinite for a definite antecedent, and it is 
the latter that the context requires. We 
regret to see [’Avagaydpov] still in brackets, 
26 p, when all that is wanted is a note of 
interrogation after Adywv. So too with 35 p 
ToAAod 5 éw ovTws éxew to which is appended 


the note: ‘B hat dct. Allein fiir die un- 
persdnliche Konstruktion kenne ich kein 
Beispiel bei Plato.’ Prof. Schanz surely 
cannot have forgotten Prot. 341 D roAXod 
ye Sel, py, ovrws Exew: to be consistent 
he must now alter there also, relying on the 
fact that in the Bodleian det stands over an 
erasure. Yet two such changes accord but 
ill with Plato’s love of variety and freedom 
of construction. 

The commentary is of a high order of 
excellence. It may be somewhat too ad- 
vanced for use in schools, but it proceeds on 
the sound principle thus enunciated : ‘die 
Periode der einseitigen Konjecturalkritik 
ist voriiber; die in die Tiefe gehende 
Exegese ist jetzt unsere Aufgabe.’ But 
even more interest attaches to the Introduc- 
tion of 112 pages ,which is divided into 
eleven chapters and treats the literary 
questions proposed very fully and_ thor- 
oughly. The editor is convinced that no 
one can understand the dialogue until he 
has decided the question whether it is a 
report of Socrates’ actual speech or a free 
composition by Plato, Like Riddell and 
Stock among his English predecessors, he 
inclines to the latter view, but as he makes 
no mention (p. 70, 2. 3) of their praetudicia 
we presume he has neglected to get up this 
part of his case and is unaware how stoutly 
the opinion, which he champions with all 
the warmth of a neophyte, has already been 
maintained. Certainly the first and fourth 
chapters which deal with Aristophanes’ ac- 
cusation in the Clouds would gain from the 
corresponding section of Riddell’s Introduc- 
tion p. xxii., p. xxviii. sqq., where the impu- 
tations of ‘the old accusers’ are so pertin- 
ently opposed to those of Meletus. In 
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cap. 2 grounds are alleged for rejecting the 
form of indictment which Favorinus, a con- 
temporary of Hadrian, asserted he had 
found upon record at Athens, Diog. Laert. 
ii. 40; its agreement, save for one word, 
with Xenophon Mem. i. 1, 1 proves fatal to 
it ; for Xenophon says of his version rouse 
tis 7v, and if he had quoted the actual 
wording he would not have used this 
expression. In place of the false, Prof. 
Schanz endeavours to restore the true form 
of the indictment (p. 16), substituting «ai 
taita Tadta Tovs veovs diddoKwv for Kai Tovs 
véovs diafOeipwv. We are unable to follow 
the subtle argument by which he persuades 
himself that as doéBea must be brought 
home to Socrates in act, duddoxew must find 
its way into the indictment. ‘Das da- 
eipew ist nur eine Folgerung.’ Surely 
‘corrupting youth’ asa mazus might include 
within itself the minus ‘teaching them 
impiety.’ Further on the parallel between 
the deputation of three poets in the Gery- 
tades of Aristophanes and the three accusers 
of Socrates—Meletus being one of the three 
on both occasions—is unduly pressed to 
fanciful inferences. The third chapter deals 
exhaustively with the pamphlet entitled 
Katnyopia Swxpdrovs, which was written by 
the sophist Polycrates not earlier than the 
rebuilding of the walls of Athens, B.c. 393. 
As Cobet has shown, there is every ground 
for believing that Xenophon is alluding to 
Polyecrates as 6 xatyyopos in Memorabilia 
i. 2, I—61, a passage which, it is suggested, 
must have been inserted in the memoirs 
after the appearance of the sophist’s pam- 
phlet, the rest of the work having been 
previously composed by Xenophon without 
reference to such an attack. We have now 
three indictments; (1) by ‘the old accu- 
sers,’ (2) by Meletus, (3) by Polycrates. In 
cap. 4 these are submitted to a close exam- 
ination. In determining the motives which 
induced a statesman so patriotic and influ- 
ential as Anytus to join in the prosecution 
Prof. Schanz does not depart from the 
received authorities. 

The second part of the Introduction con- 
cerns the Apology itself and in seven shorter 
chapters, besides an analysis of contents 
and argument, deals with the structure, 
results, date and genuineness. ‘There is 
also a detailed comparison with the Apology 
attributed to Xenophon. Unlike most 
critics, the editor defends it as genuine and 
suggests that it was in fact a protest against 
the account given by Plato, based on Cynic 
sources. The great question of the literary 


character of Plato’s Apology is discussed, 
pp. 68—75, 91—102. The conclusion 
arrived at is as old as Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, who from the ancient standpoint 
seems unable to imagine any other to be 
conceivable, viz. that like the rest of the 
dialogues this is a free invention or creation 
of Plato’s. The general ground alleged for 
this conclusion is the improbability that 
any one on his trial would have presented a 
defence so inadequate as Socrates is made 
to do ; or would have postponed the strongest 
point, Socrates’ adherence to the religion of 
his country, and first argued the charge of 
corrupting the youth; would then have 
shifted the ground ina manner most un- 
favourable to himself by introducing a 
fresh array of charges of a still more 
serious nature. Other considerations which 
strengthen suspicion are the account given 
by Socrates of his mission, as if his cross- 
examination of his neighbours had not been 
notorious before the answer of the oracle ; 
the vaticiniwm ex eventu, 28 a; the studied 
avoidance of the usual phrase © dvdpes 
Sucacraé on the ground at last stated, 40 4 ; 
the absence of evidence ; the appearance of 
an extempore effort which all three speeches 
wear, although in fact it disguises the con- 
summate art of their composition ; lastly, 
the dvririunois. These arguments are of 
very unequal force. The last is undoubtedly 
the strongest, and the account in the Xeno- 
phontie Apology, that Socrates refused to 
propose a penalty, seems more intrinsically 
probable. Some of the considerations urged 
might easily be met if we suppose Plato to 
have worked up in his own effective style a 
defence, the main outlines of which were 
historic. He may not have thought himself 
any more bound to furnish a literal report 
than Thucydides in his speeches. As to the 
antecedent probability of the historical 
Socrates dealing with the charges in a given 
way, it should always be remembered that 
no one could have predicted that Demo- 
sthenes would take just the line of defence 
presented in the extant speech De Corona, 
or anything approaching it. At the same 
time there are indications, it cannot be 
denied, that Plato has availed himself, as an 
author, of this opportunity to address to his 
readers his own deepest convictions on the 
character of Socrates and the reality of his 
mission. Whether we should on that 
account call the Apology a beautiful fiction 
is likely to remain a long time matter for 
controversy. 
R. D. Hicks, 
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GEVAERT ON ANCIENT MUSIC AND PLAIN-SONG. 


La Mélopée Antique dans le Chant de l Eglise 
Latine, par Fr. Auc. Gevarrt. Gand. 
1895. 25 Francs. 


READERS of M. Gevaert’s great work, La 
Musique de UAntiquité, will remember the 
convincing chapter (Bk. ii. chap. 2) in 
which he reinforced and illustrated his 
analysis of the modes of- Greek music by 
parallels drawn on the one hand from the 
plain-song of the Western church, on the 
other from the Volkslieder of modern Kurope. 
Such a demonstration of the historical con- 
tinuity between ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern musical form must have been felt 
by many to carry even greater weight than 
the ingenious interpretation of ancient 
texts. In the present volume M. Gevaert 
returns to the same line of demonstration, 
but concentrates his attention upon that 
part of the argument which relates to the 
plain-song of the church, and seeks to show, 
by a detailed analysis of the Antiphonaria, 
that the antiphons still in daily use admit 
of an easy classification and distribution 
amongst the ancient ‘modes.’ The second 
part of the book consists in a ‘ thematic cata- 
logue’ of the antiphons of the Divine Office, 
classified according to the principles laid 
down in the first part; it is this intro- 
ductory portion, therefore, which is of 
interest to the student of Greek antiquity. 
The author follows the historical line of 
development, opening with a brief chapter 
on the ancient system of modes and keys, 
which receives its complement in the account 
of pagan music in the Imperial period and 
its decline given in the second chapter. 

In this chapter the extant remains of 
ancient music are laid under contribution, 
and serve to establish and illustrate the 
principles laid down in the first chapter. 
With the third chapter we pass to the 
music of the church, and first of all to the 
Ambrosian hymns. The continuity of their 
melodies with those of classical antiquity is 
not difficult of demonstration. As M. 
Gevaert says—and the truth of his asser- 
tion is patent—the ‘ harmonic structure’ of 
the Ambrosian melodies of the Dorian 
mode, such as those to which the hymns 
Aeterna Christi munera and A solis ortus 
cardine are sung, is identical with that of 
the hymns of Mesomedes to Helios and to 
the Muse. Four other simple modal forms 


are illustrated from this class of melodies, 
while the mixed melodies to which Ptolemy 
gives the name iagriaidAua are recognized by 
M. Gevaert in the case of the hymns Vent 
vedemptor gentium and Aeterne rerum con- 
ditor. That the feeling for distinctions of 
mode and the varying 760s of the several 
modes was alive and powerful in the 
sixth century is proved by the interesting 
passage from the letter of Cassiodorus to 
Boethius (Var. ii. 40) translated on p. 76. 
Thus far then we have met with no solution 
of continuity. In the next chapter (chap. 
iv.) we pass on to the main subject of the 
book—the antiphonary of the Roman 
church—and the conclusion to which the 
inquiry leads is briefly stated at the outset 
—‘ Nous retrouverons ici toutes les formes 
et combinaisons modales que I’hymnodie 
latine a prises 4 Vart antique.’ A series of 
illustrations presents the doctrine thus 
enunciated visibly before us. Examples of 
eight modal forms are given, and their 
relation to the ancient modes is shown. 
At the same time it is pointed out that a 
certain displacement of the centre of 
gravity, if we may so call it, has taken 
place since the close of the classical period. 
The Dorian mode has lost the pre-eminence 
assigned to it by Greek tradition, and its 
place has been taken by the various forms 
of the ‘Iastian’ mode (as M. Gevaert calls 
the ancient Hypo-phrygian). This is clearly 
shown to result from that marked 
aversion to the tritone which characterizes 
Christian music. After the valuable 
summary of results in a generalized form 
which occupies pp. 98—102 we have a brief 
account of the history of notation and a 
detailed demonstration of the process by 
which (after the theory of classical music 
was no longer perfectly understood) the 
ancient names of the modes were applied in 
new senses to the system of 8 modes—the 
Octoechos first mentioned by St. John 
Damascene, which still maintains its posi- 
tion in ecclesiastical theory. Chapter v. 
contains an interesting criticism from the 
musician’s standpoint of the structure and 
musical value of the antiphons, based on 
the idea that in homophonic music, where 
mode takes the place of tonality, the 
harmony which combines the several sounds 
of a musical idea is gradually revealed by 
the progress of the theme, whereas in the 
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polyphonic music of the modern world the 
tonality is at once determined by the chords 
which sustain the melody. Hence ‘the 
ancients did not seek for the unforeseen in 
musical sensations.’ The theme, motive, or 
(to give it its ancient name) the vopos is all- 
important. And M. Gevaert traces the 
whole body of antiphons comprised in the 
Tonarius of Regino to forty-seven such vot. 
The fruitfulness of this principle in further- 
ing our understanding of plain-song can 
only be estimated by those who will be 
at pains to follow M. Gevaert through his 
applications of the principle. Two further 
chapters close the first part of the book. 
They deal with the history of the anti- 
phonary,—the growth of the collection, the 
circumstances of its transmission, and the 
transformations through which it has 
passed in the course of centuries. These 
chapters really form the groundwork on 
which the whole argument is based and 
may seem to some readers to be somewhat 
out of place in their present position. We 
- need not here follow M. Gevaert in his 
lucid and convincing criticism of the sources 
of our knowledge of the antiphonary and 
its history. The conjectural account of the 
formation of the collection and its three 
periods, based on hints drawn from the 
Rule of St. Benedict, the brief notices of 
the Liber Pontificalis and the letters of St. 
Gregory as well as on a critical analysis 
of the texts and melodies of the anti- 
phons themselves, is a brilliant constructive 
effort. Nor is the restitution of the primi- 
tive form of the antiphonary, founded 
chiefly on the Yonarius of Regino and 
other pre-Guidonian sources, less worthy of 
the author’s high reputation. This is a 
piece of work of which it may be said with 
confidence that was no one save M. Gevaert 
could have attempted it successfully. To 
borrow a description recently given of him 
by M. Widor, we may say: ‘ Fils de paysans, 
n’ayant guére jusqu’’ l’adolescence quitté 
son village natal, servant de messe, enfant 
de cheur, sans doute son ame s’est 4 jamais 
imprégnée d’une atmosphére toute spéciale, 
faite d’encens et de musique pieuse.’ 

The points, however, of more especial 
interest to the readers of the Classical 
Review are the new formulation of M. 
Gevaert’s views on the subject of classical 
music embodied in the earlier chapters, and 
his remarks on the remains of Greek music 
discovered within recent years, which are 
printed in Appendix A. (pp. 383-412). In 
the first chapter we notice a decided change 
in the presentation of the doctrine of modes 


and their classification, as compared with 
M. Gevaert’s earlier work. ‘The ‘three 
modalities’ of La Musique del’ Antiquité no 
longer form the pivot of the doctrine. The 
‘plagal’ forms of the ancient modes have 
disappeared (p. 13, note 2) as the result of 
a closer study of the ecclesiastical modes. 
The dppovia cvvrovorand dveysévar receive an 
explanation which seeks to do justice to the 
crucial passage in the Politics of Aristotle 
(1342 b 21) rots dmreipyxdor d10. xpdvov od pad.ov 
adew Tas TVTOVOUS Gppovias, dAAG Tas dvEerpevas 
9 dvos troBddXcr Tots TowwvTos. Few will 
question that M. Gevaert’s theory of these 
modes, whether it prove strong enough to 
maintain itself or not, must be given the 
preference over the explanation offered by 
von Jan in his review of Mr. Monro’s 
‘Modes of Greek Music’ (Berliner phitlo- 
logische Wochenschrift 1895, 1206 ff.). M. 
Gevaert strenuously upholds against von 
Jan the doctrine of the ‘Terzenschluss ’— 
termination on the mediant—which West- 
phal—‘pauvre grand Westphal’ — had 
surrendered to his adversary’s attacks just 
as the discovery of the Delphic hymn was 
about to lend it the weight of a striking 
parallel (in the cadence which, twice re- 
peated, accompanies the words dvaxidvarat 
and dvapéAmerat), while M. Gevaert’s studies 
in plain-song were to confirm it from yet 
another quarter. 

Not less interesting is the treatment of 
the extant remains of classical inusic, now 
enriched by such important additions as the 
monument of Seikilos, the Orestes papyrus, 
and the Delphic hymn, (The larger frag- 
ments of the second hymn were not dis- 
covered in time to receive their treatment 
at the hands of M. Gevaert, but we are 
promised a further appendix which shall 
deal with them.) The authenticity of the 
melody published by Kircher and set to the 
first Pythian ode of Pindar is still main- 
tained, although (p. 32 note 4) the mixture 
of alphabets employed in the notation has 
raised a doubt in the mind of M. Gevaert. 
Strangely enough, this very fact is regarded 
by von Jan (Scriptores Musici Graect, p. 426) 
as tending, so far as it goes, to support the 
genuineness of the document, since the finds 
of Delphi have shown us that both notations, 
the old and new, were employed alternatively. 
And this latter view is surely the true 
one. 

M. Gevaert’s comments on the recently 
discoyered texts are those of a practical 
musician and a critic of sound sense. He 
assigns the Seikilos melody unhesitatingly 
to its true mode, the ‘ Iastian’ (Hypo-phry- 
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gian), and points out its appropriateness ; 
he brushes aside the suggestion that the 
fragmentary score of the Orestes is enhar- 
monic; he treats the curious composite 
scale employed in the Delphic hymn, with 
its almost modern chromatic passages and 
its transformation of the ‘minor’ into a 
‘major’ mediant, with the freedom of one 
whom no preconceived theory hinders from 
appreciating the plain facts presented by 
the document; he sees clearly that the 
composition is no mpooddiov as Reinach had 
suggested, though the inscription which 
enabled Crusius (Die Delphischen Hymnen, 
p. 135 ff.) to assign to it its true title as the 
tuvos of Kleochares was as yet unpublished 
when he wrote. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
importance of M. Gevaert’s book cannot be 
too highly rated by all students of the 
history of music. In conclusion we may 
notice its bearing on the discussion raised 
by the appearance of Mr. Monro’s book on 
the Modes of Greek Music. The author does 
not, it is true, meet Mr. Monro’s arguments 
in detail, but restates the traditional view of 
the modes in his opening chapter and through- 
out the work assumes the truth and at the 
same time furnishes the most convincing 
proof of the doctrine by establishing an 
unbroken continuity between the musical 
forms employed by classical antiquity and 
by the mediaeval church. In an article 
recently contributed to this Review, Mr. 
Monro seems to limit his position in the 
sense of admitting diversity of mode for the 
post-classical period of Greek music, while 
holding this to be due to innovation, and 
recognizing as classical only the Perfect 
System with the tetrachord cuvnppévov and 
the Dorian and Mixolydian modes. It is 
true, no doubt, that the examples of ancient 
composition in other modes belong (so far 
as the evidence at present extends) to the 
post-classical epoch, and that those docu- 
ments which belong to, or may with 
probability trace descent from, the earlier 
period are explicable by the combination of 
the Dorian and Mixolydian. To this M. 
Gevaert himself bears testimony in a dis- 
puted case. The Orestes fragment is not 
Phrygian, as Crusius suggested, but Dorian 
(p. 391). But Plutarch quotes Aristoxenus 
to the effect that the combination above 


mentioned was proper to tragedy ; nor will 
it be denied that the Dorian mode is 
eminently fitted to be the vehicle of the 
worship offered to Apollo at Delphi. The 
argumentum ex silentio, never a strong one, 
seems especially weak here, where it is con- 
fronted by the overwhelming probability 
that the system on which al/ the homophonic 
music of Europe since the Christian era has 
been based traces its descent from the 
classical period of Greek art. The contrary 
theory, it must be remembered, rests on 
meanings which can, but need not, be read 
into the statements of unprofessional 
writers—chiefly philosophers in search of an 
analogy, or polymathie Jittératewrs with the 
usual inaccuracy of their tribe when dealing 
with a technical subject. What has already 
been written in these columns may be sup- 
plemented by two considerations there 
omitted :— 

(1) Arist. Pol. iii, 1276b 8 says: 
Gppoviay tTHv aitav pOdyyov Erépay 
civat éyomev, dv bre pev 7 Adpios ote de 
pvyws. Surely the natural interpretation 
of these words—introduced as they are to 
illustrate the truth that a ovvOeors of parts 
varies according to the eidos THs cvvOérews— 
is that the sounds which fall within the 
limits of a single octave are variously 
disposed in the Dorian and Phrygian 
‘ harmonies.’ 

(2) The so-called ‘ vocal’ notation, ¢.e. the 
relatively ‘modern’ notation—the ‘new’ 
system—in the Ionic alphabet, singles out 
the octave F—F by the use of the unmodified 
form of the alphabet. Is not this because 
the seven modes as executed in the seven 
keys of the same names were brought within 
the compass of that octave? This, as has so 
often been pointed out, is the significance 
of the inverse order of the keys (ascending) 
and modes (descending). I see, therefore, 
no reason to depart from the position already 
taken in this Review with regard to Mr. 
Monro’s theory. That theory is not accepted 
by MM. Reinach, Ruelle, Gevaert and von 
Jan, nor by Crusius, who, though perhaps 
less decided, defines his position in the words 
‘ablehnend oder doch abwartend.’ We may 
hope that further discovery will bring 
further light. 

H. Sruarr Jongs, 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DISCOVERIES OF ROMAN REMAINS 
IN BRITAIN.—III. 


Since May 1894, the date of my last 
article on this subject, several interesting 
discoveries of Roman remains have been 
made in Great Britain. In the first place 
there has been considerable activity along 
the line of Hadrian’s Wall, between New- 
castle and Carlisle. The Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, under Dr. Hodgkin’s able 
guidance, has prosecuted for two seasons 
the excavation of Aesica or Greatchester, 
one of the fortresses on the Wall near 
Haltwhistle. Hardly any inscriptions have 
turned up, but discoveries have been made 
in other matters. A guard-chamber of the 
south gate yielded two very large and re- 
markable silver jibulae of late Celtic pat- 
tern, together with a silver necklace, some 
rings and other notable objects: the whole 
probably belongs to the end of the second 
or beginning of the third century and its 
occurrence suggests that the gate and its 
guard-chambers must have been—perhaps 
temporarily—ruined about that time. Out- 
side the guard-chamber the excavators 
found a number of bronze scales from a 
piece of Roman scale-armour, resembling 
specimens found elsewhere in England and 
abroad. Besides these discoveries of lesser 
objects, a good deal of ground-plan has 
been obtained, showing that the fortress, 
like the other North British fortresses so 
far as excavated, was full of stone edifices, 
and therein differed from the forts along 
the Pfahlgraben. The junction of the 
Wall and the fortress has also been ex- 
amined and it has been ascertained (as I 
understand) that the masonry of the two 
ure bonded together. In other words, we 
have an indication that they were erected 
contemporaneously. 

At the same time the exploration of the 
Vallum has been continued, principally by 
the Cumberland Society of Antiquaries. 
The main results are that no ‘ gromatic 
ditch’ can be traced and that all the 
mounds of the Vallum belong to one work. 
A very striking discovery was made, in 
connexion with this exploration, near Bird- 
oswald. Here traces were found of a turf- 
wall, twelve or fifteen feet wide at the base, 
with a big ditch in front (i.e. north) of it, 
running between the Wall and the Vallum, 
and roughly parallel to both, for about a 


mile and a quarter. The discovery will, | 
hope, be followed up next summer by a 
search for similar pieces of turfwall else- 
where along the line of the Wall and Vallum. 
Until we have made such search, it will be 
better to defer speculations on the origin of 
the newly-found earthwork. Thus much, 
however, may be asserted: the wall is built 
of regularly laid sods, like the Wall of 
Antoninus Pius in Scotland, and is pretty 
certainly Roman. 

A farther excavation which may be con- 
nected with the Wall is the excavation, by 
the Scotch Society of Antiquaries, of the 
Roman fort ‘ Birrens’ near Ecclefecchan, 
probably the Roman Blatum Bulgium (or 
Blatobulgium, ¢.e. Blathbolg, as perbaps it 
should be spelt). Several inscriptions and 
interesting buildings have rewarded the 
explorers. It is to be hoped that the 
Society will be able to continue the explora- 
tion of Roman Scotland after so good a 
commencement. 

South of the Wall the principal excava- 
tions have been those at Silchester, the 
Roman Calleva Atrebatum. Many houses 
of ordinary types have been laid bare and 
a few pieces of good figured mosaic, which 
seems as a rule to have been outside the 
means of the Callevans. In one part of 
the town some cuious tiled structures about 
two feet in diameter, with adit holes, have 
been taken to be the the remains of dyers’ 
furnaces. In 1894 a fine hoard of 252 
denarii was dug up: nine of the coins be- 
long to Mark Antony the triumvir, the rest 
to the Emperors from Nero to Severus inelu- 
sive, and the hoard thus resembles in com- 
position a great number of hoards found 
in England or abroad. It is probable that 
this particular hoard was buried in or soon 
after A.D. 193: we may connect it, then, 
with the rising of Clodius Albinus, governor 
of Britain and rival of Severus a.p. 193— 
197. It is worthy of note that a good deal 
of the space trenched at Silchester seems to 
have been destitute of buildings: the area 
within the walls was plainly not thickly 
built over, 

Of lesser excavations, I should mention 
the villas at Darenth in Kent, Ely near 
Cardiff, and Sudely near Cheltenham. The 
first is the most important, principally be- 
cause of its size; the objects discovered in 
it and the pavements do not point to any 
specially important residence. Both it and 
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the Sudely villa are built on the ‘courtyard’ 
type. At Bishopswood, on the borders of 
Gloucestershire and Herefordshire and near 
the Roman ironworks in the Forest of Dean, 
an enormous hoard of 17226 ‘third brass’ 
coins has been dug up. They belong to 
Constantius Chlorus, Constantine and their 
successors, 
F, HaveERFIELD. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN KALYMNA AND 
KOS. 


Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschrif- 
ten. Dritter Band, IV. Heft, 2 Hialfte. 
Die Inschriften von Kalymna und Kos. 
P. Méivvensteren und F. Becutret. 1895. 


Tus, the latest instalment of Collitz and 
Bechtel’s Sammlung, to a large extent lacks 
the interest of novelty from the fact that 
nearly all the inscriptions given of 
Kalymna have already appeared under the 
editorship of the late Sir Charles Newton 
in the Greek Inscriptions of the British 
Museum, and nearly all the Coan inscrip- 
tions in the admirable collection of Messrs. 
Paton and Hicks, <A brief summary of the 
contents may be useful. The inscriptions 
of Kalymna comprise (#) Proxenia and 
honorary decrees of the usual type, (d) a 
long list of subscribers to some public 
object, (c) a document dealing with the law- 
suit of the children of Diaporos against 
Kalymna, which has found a place in the 
Recueil des Inscriptions jwridiques grecques, 
(d) a list of the participators in the Cult of 
the Delian Apollo, (e) dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, (f) manumission deeds, (g) short 
sepulchral inscriptions. Those of Kos 
begin with (a) honorary decrees; then 
follow () a very long subscription-list, of 
which the preamble is intact, and invites 
offers, for the maintenance of public safety, 
from those who are willing tév re zodurav 
kal ToditiOwy Kai vobwy Kat wapoikwv Kal E€vwv, 
(c) inscriptions dealing with the sale of 
sacerdotal offices and with matters of ritual, 
(d) considerable fragments of a sacrificial 
calendar, which apparently contained minute 
instructions for the whole year, (e) guild- 
lists, (/) dedicatory inscriptions, (g) bound- 
ary-stones, (i) sepulchral inscriptions, (7) 
various honorary, ritual and other inscrip- 
tions issuing from the demes of Kos, (h) 
coin-legends. The editors pay a_ high 
tribute to the accuracy of the British 


Museum and the Paton-Hicks collections. 
The notes are as usual mainly concerned ~ 
with the revision of the text. Occasionally 
a received date is contested: thus the 
Kalymnian inscription found at Iasos, no. 
3585 (Hicks, Historical Inscriptions, no. 130), 
hitherto assigned to 323 B.c., the date of 
the well-known decree of Alexander, is held 
to be much later; the long Koan inscrip- 
tion-list, no. 3624, is connected with the 
year 205 B.c., when Nabis was allied with 
the Hierapytnians, while Paton halts 
between this date and one half-a-century 
earlier. 

In noticing a new collection of dialect- 
inscriptions, we are naturally curious to see 
how far the vocabulary or morphology is 
enriched by new words or forms. Not 
many of the inscriptions from this point of 
view are fruitful, but among the most 
interesting or characteristic dialectic pheno- 
mena may be cited the following : (Kalymna) 
SijAopat for BovAopar (so in Kos), eEopxa[vro], 
dixaccéw (cf. Arg. dtxdooaevy, dikaccar), 
éypaptupycavtw, éypva conjunctive (ef. 
Eyidaur. é&eppta), arodedwxev (infin.), dvqve- 
xapes; note also the syntax of éd’ @ zapa- 
peve. And in the Coan inscriptions: of 
the names in no. 3624 Narvaxos, says 
Bechtel, ‘ist bekanntlich phrygisch’ (ef. 
xiv ta Navvdxov x\avow, Herond. 3, 10) ; 
Birrapos (also in Herondas) ‘ wird karisch 
sein’; Néoowyr is a ‘Kosename’ from veooads. 
Note also vatocov for vatAov, ocKora 1.€. 
Guvvockoretov, Kwroétcrat, eAavtw (ef. Arg. 
rotehdtw), iepdcbw, tepdoba (perfects), 
TpNYLOTEVTAVTOS. 


E. 8. R. 





BARCLAY’S STONEHENGE. 


Stonehenge and its ELarthworks, with Plans 
and Illustrations, by EpGar Barciay. 
(Nutt.) Pp. xii, + 152. Ato. 


STONEHENGE is one of the riddles of history. 
For nearly a thousand years it has pro- 
voked and baftled the curiosity of archaeo- 
logists, and, as one of them has poetically 
observed, ‘the Sphynx still sits on those 
stony portals.’ Mr. Barclay has a new 
theory which he propounds in the handsome 
quarto which I have to review. He 
ascribes the monument to the age of 
Agricola : it was raised, he thinks, by Celtic 
chieftains subject to Roman influence. 

‘Can we conceive (he says) a more politic 
measure to pacify the people fearing 
destruction or more likely to keep the 
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unruly employed than an undertaking like 
the raising of Stonehenge which entailed 
distant expeditions and a vast amount of 
rough manual labour under the leadership 
and keeping of native chieftains?’ Mr. 
Barclay’s theory gives his book an interest 
for classical scholars, but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the value of his book 
does not consist in this theory, which I 
regard as unproved, improbable. There is 
not, it seems to me, the least evidence for 
ascribing Stonehenge to the Roman period 
or to Roman influence: there is a great deal 
of evidence which makes any such ascrip- 
tion utterly unlikely. The policy which 
Mr. Barclay assigns to Agricola is in direct 
contradiction both to the standing pro- 
vincial policy of the Roman Government 
and to all that we know about Agricola’s 
own efforts. For a real explanation of 
Stonehenge, I would turn rather to the 
valuable paper published by Mr. A. J. 
Evans in the now defunct Archaeological 
Review (ii. 312—330), where it is shown, 
with much probability, that the structure, 
though not all erected at one time, dates 
from something like 300 B.c. Mr. Barclay’s 
book, however, possesses a distinct value 
apart from his theory. His plans and 
illustrations form a convenient and useful 
collection which probably exists nowhere 
else between the covers of one book, and 
his appendix of theories previously pub- 
lished is instructive enough. There you 
may read how one man ascribed Stonehenge 
to the Buddhists and another to the 
Apalachian Indians, how one held it to be 
an orrery and another a giant theodolite, 
and, having read, you will understand better 
the real weaknesses of British archaeology. 
Some of the illustrations, finally, though 
they are artistic rather than archaeological, 
give a real insight into the fascination of 
these strange stones set in the midst of lonely 
downs, and explain the curiosity which has 
so long vexed itself concerning them. 
| pel s 


TORR’S ANCIENT SHIPS. 


Mr. Torr complains that I speak slight- 
ingly of the representations of an Attic 
trireme and a Roman trireme on which he 
bases the doctrine that in the trireme 
there were three tiers of rowers one above 
theother. I called attention to the fact that 
Mr. Torr in his footnotes referred to the in- 
accuracy of the drawings (which he himself 


described as ‘ inaccurate’), and pointed out 
that we had no complete picture of an 
ancient ship with three tiers of rowers: 
Mr. Torr now says ‘ they (the pictures) are 
the best we have of triremes.’ But surely, 
because they are the best we have, it does 
not at all follow that they are a sufficient 
basis for building up a certain theory of 
ancient ships. 

Mr. Torr now says that he never cited 
certain coins as evidence that ships had 
several tiers. What was his object in al- 
luding to them at all unless he wished to 
strengthen his argument by so doing ! 

With regard to what Mr. Torr calls my 
theory ‘that the ancients used to put several 
men to an oar,’ let me remind him that I 
made the suggestion as a possible line of 
research by which we might get some solu- 
tion for ten-banked, twenty-banked ships 
etc., problems of the first importance which 
he does not attempt to solve in his book, 
The mere fact that I have as yet produced 
no evidence from the ancients does not make 
the search profitless. Mr. Torr is unable to 
produce any ancient proof either from 
literature or monuments that there were 
ships with three tiers of oars placed one 
above the other. 

As regards Tarshish and Tartessus, I am 
gratified to find that Mr. Torr confirms my 
statement that all the leading Semitic 
scholars hold that Tarshish is Tartessus 
and not Tarsus in Cilicia. He says Bochart 
in 1646 was the first to adopt that opinion, 
and as Mr. Torr does not cite any Semitic 
scholar since then who held the opposite 
view, it may be taken that Semitic scholars 
have been agreed on the point for 250 years. 

WiitaAM RipGEeway. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—The facade of the Colosseum has now 
been completely laid bare, and the immediate sur- 
roundings also excavated. A travertine pavement 
was discovered, surrounding the amphitheatre and 
extending to the tufa pavement of the street. This 
space was marked otf by cippi of travertine. On 
the north side a sort of hall was laid bare, with 
pillars and engaged columns; from the style it 
appears to have formed part of the Thermae of 
Titus. Remains of the portico and great staircase 
leading to the Thermae have also been discovered. 
By these results a topographical question of long 
standing has been decided, viz. that the mass of 
ruins north-east of the Colosseum did not belong, as 
usually supposed, to the Thermae of ‘Titus, but to 
those of Trajan. Some graves of various dates were 
found, but contained little. - In one was an inscrip- 
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tion with a curse against the disturber: habeat 
partem cum Iuda. Among other finds were some 
early Christian paintings, a replica of the Giustiniani 
Hestia, and two fragments of a Roman calendar, on 
one of which is a reference to games in honour of 
Sulla’s victory over the Samnites at the Colline 
Gate. 

Lake of Nemi.—Recently a large mass of timber 
was discovered sunk in the thick mud of this lake, 
and was generally supposed to be the ship of Caligula. 
It has been investigated by divers, and shown from 
its shape and position to be a ship capable of sailing 
and drifting. Its dimensions are 240 by 45 feet. 
The fragments have been brought to land and placed 
in a neighbouring villa. It is supposed that two 
other ships also lie buried here.* 

Pisa.—At Monte Pitti in this neighbourhood an 
Etruscan necropolis has been brought to light, con- 
sisting of tombs enclosed in circles of rude stones. 
Among the remains found were terracotta vases and 
a golden bulla with two figures in repoussé, perhaps 
representing Paris and Helen.* 

Syracuse.—At Pantalica Dr. Orsi has found the 
remains of a considerable prehistoric city with an 
extensive necropolis, consisting of nearly five thou- 
sand rock-cut tombs. They appear to belong to the 
second and third Siculan periods, corresponding to 
the bronze and first iron ages. Among the objects 
found in the tombs were bronze knives and daggers 
of primitive shape, a small gold ring, bronze fibulae 
of a simple bow-shape, and earthen vessels, This 
city is supposed to be the ancient Erbessus. Within 
its area is a primitive megalithic building, probably 
the palace of the king; it is rectangular, with 
numerous rooms, one of which had been used as a 
foundry, as shown by the moulds and fragments of 
bronze found on the spot. 


GREECE. 

Delphi.—The temenos of the Apollo temple is 
now completely cleared. The remains of the Jesche 
of the Cnidians have been discovered, but the ruins 
are very scanty, and little more than the plan is 
recognizable. Of the famous ancient paintings 
nothing was lett but some fragments of plaster with 
dark blue background. Next year the exploration 
of the stadium and gymnasium will be undertaken.? 

Messene.—A large part of the agora and the ruins 
of a considerable building with propylaea and colon- 
nades have been brought to light ; also an ancient 
fountain supposed to be the Arsinoé of Pausanias. 
Several inscriptions have been found, some of 
peculiar importance for the history of Messenia in 
Greek and Roman times.* 

Mycenae.—An important fragment of an archaic 
metope in poros-stone has been discovered, on which 
is a well-preserved female head. About 3500 silver 
coins have been found during the past season, mostly 
of Corinth, Sikyon, and Argos.® 

CYPRUS. 

The recent excavations conducted by the Trustees 
of the British Museum under the Turner bequest on 
the site of Curium (Jan.—Apr. 1895) have produced 
some results of considerable interest and importance. 
The most notable discovery was that of a Mycenaean 
cemetery half-a-mile east of the village of Kpiskopi, 





1 Berl. Phil. Woch., 16 Nov. 1895. 
2 Athenacum, 14 Dec. 1895. 





8 Ibid. 7 Dec. 1895. 
4 Ibid. 21 Dec. 1895. 
5 Tbid: 4 Jan. 1996. 


on a low hill, which appears to represent the site 
of an earlier Curium. The discovery of Mycenaean 
remains confirms the statement of Strabo that Cyprus 
was an Argive colony. It would seem that the city 
was transferred to the site now known as the 
Akropolis towards the end of the sixth century B.C., 
fist being the date of the earliest tombs found 
there. 

The pottery from the Mycenaean tombs was to a 
large extent of local make and primitive character, 
but many good specimens of imported vases were 
found, especially two large craters painted with 
figures in chariots and female figures in panels ; 
vases of this class are remarkably rare, only four 
having been previously found, all in Cyprus. Several 
fine vases of the Ialysos type should also be men- 
tioned : a cuttle-fish kylix, a pseudamphora with an 
octopus either side, and a funnel-shaped vase with 
murex-shells. With the cuttle-fish vase was found a 
sard scarab of Khonsu, a deity introduced into Egypt 
in the 7th cent. B.c., and with one of the large 
craters a steatite scaraboid with intaglio design of a 
bull lying down, of most masterly conception and 
execution, recalling the work on the Vaphio gold 
cups. 

The later tombs were particularly rich in gold 
ornaments, among which may be mentioned a pair 
of bronze bracelets plated with gold, ending in rams’ 
heads, and a chain necklace of delicate workman- 
ship. Among other finds were a rock-crystal gem 
with a Cypriote inscription, an archaic Greek bronze 
statuette, and a hydria of black glazed ware with 
designs in white and yellow, of a type common in 
Southern Italy. On the site of what appears to have 
been a temple of Demeter and Core was found a 
Greek inscription which has the peculiar interest of 
being written first in ordinary Greek letters, and 
next in the Cypriote syllabary ; it records a dedi- 
cation to those deities. ® 





Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xv., part 2. 


14. A flying Eros from the school of Praxiteles 
(with plate). P. Bienkowski. 

The style reflects that of Praxiteles; the con- 
ception is derived from the painted lacunaria intro- 
duced by Pausias. 

15. The history of the names Hellas, Hellenes. 
J. B. Bury. 

Traces the use of the term Hellas from a small 
district in the south of Thessaly (cf. 7. ix.) to the 
north coast of the Peloponnese (cf. Od. xv.), and 
finally, in the 7th cent. B.c., for all Greece. 

16. Work and wages in Athens. F. B. Jevons. 

17. On some traces connected with the original 
entrance of the Acropolis of Athens (four plates). 
F, C. Penrose. 

This entrance was probably immediately under the 
Nike bastion. 

18. The Text of the Homeric Hymns, II. T. W. 
Allen. 

19. Aegosthena (two plates). E. F. Benson. 

An account of explorations of the Greek fortress 
by the British School. 

20. Two sepulchral lekythi (plate and cut). P. 
Gardner. 

On one is the unique subject of Nike bringing 
wreaths to a tomb ; on the other, a dead child on a 
bier. 

H. B. WALreERs. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbiicher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 151. Part 9. 1895. 


Die gedanken der Platonischen dialoge Politikos 
und Republik, B. Diederich. Examines the develop- 
ment of thought in these dialogues with a view to 
determine the priority of composition. Zw Sophokles 
Antigone, C. Conradt. A defence of some textual 
alterations in the writer’s school edition. Zwei athe- 
tesen im Sophokles, C. Conradt. On Antig. 1108- 
1114 and O. T. 1424-1431. Nundinalfragen v., G. 
F. Unger. A comparison of selected days according 
to various calculations [Cl. Rev. ix. 478]. Der prace- 
fect C. Sulpicius Simius, W. Schwarz. This name, 
which occurs in an inscription found at Wadi Fatire 
in eastern Egypt, has been wrongly changed to C. 8. 
Similis. The reading Simius has been confirmed by 
the discovery of another inscription. 

Parts 10 and 11. Zin aufsatz von Wilhelm von 
Humboldt iiber griechische urgeschichte aus dem jahr 
1807, A. Leitzmann. Die grundzahlen theorie wnd 
‘die responsion des Herakles, J. Oeri. An appendix 
to an article in a previous no. [Cl]. Rev. ix, 478], oc- 
easioned by some remarks of von Wilamowitz. Zw 
den fragmenten des Ewripides, K. Busche. Some 
critical notes. Zu Aristophanes Rittern, Th. 
Hultzsch. In 526, 527 proposes to read efta Kpativov 
meuvnuévos, ds TOAAG AaBpos wd7’ erralyw | appav dia 
Tav mediwy e€ppet, «.7.A. Zur thymele-frage, K. 
Weissmann, Seeks to show that the complaints 
about the steepness of the way refer only to a raised 
space within the orchestra, and not, as Dérpfeld as- 
serts, to the ascent to the orchestra [See Cl. Rev. 
ix. 370]. Die gedanken der Platonischen dialoge 
Politikos und Republik, B. Diederich. Concluded 
from the last no. Maintains that Nusser is not 
justified in putting the Politicus later than the Re- 
public. Zu den 6 po1des Xenophon, G, Friedrich. 
Seeks to show that the date of this work is 355 and 
not 346 as H. Hagen and_ others think. Nundinal- 
fragen vi., G. F. Unger. Concluded from last no. 
A comparison of selected years. Das bissextum, W. 
Sternkopf. Mommsen makes the intercalated day 
the 25th Feb. This writer maintains the old view 
that it was the 24th Feb.  Bettrdge zur Caesar- 
kritik, J. Lange. Estimates the value of the B 
family of MSS. for the B.G. Zw Tibullus, F. Wil- 
helm. Continued from a previous no. [Cl. Rev. ix. 
239]. Das Nepos-riitsel, F. Vogel. In the well- 
known epigram Nepotis is perhaps to be read for 
meaque, and all the lives are to be attributed to 
him. Zu Cornelius Nepos, A. Weidner. In Dion 1, 
4 suggests tenuabat for tenebat [see Cl. Rev. ix. 
478]. Zu Cicero de Oratore, Th. Stangl. In ii. 
§ 176 proposes ad vincendum for ad dicendum. 


Rheinisches Museum. 
1896. 


Zuei new aufgefundene Schriften der graeco- 
syrischen Literatur, V. Ryssel. A translation into 
German from a Syrian MS. found in the convent of 
St. Catharine on Mt. Sinai of two works of Plutarch, 
(1) fon the soul’ and (2) ‘on the advantage to be 
derived from one’s enemies.’ An English translation 
of the latter has already appeared. Qui orationum 
Isocratearum in archetypo codicum ordo fuerit, K. 
Drerup. From an examination of the order in three 
MSS. and in Photius, the writer concludes that the 
speeches were arranged in the archetype in three 
parts of seven each, and the letters in three parts of 


Viole a olenme “art 


three each. He givesa conjectural order.  Tewt- 
kritisches zu Statius, F. Vollmer. A number of 
critical notes based on the view that cod. Puteaneus 
is the only reliable authority for the text. Zwei 
Hermogeneskommentatoren, K. Fuhr. These are (1) 
Eustathius, who wrote a commentary on the ordaceis 
which contained parts of an older commentary ver- 
bally taken into his work, and (2) Philammon, of 
whom we know nothing. De Hippiatricorum codice 
Cantabrigicnsi, FE. Oder, On a MS. in Emmanuel 
College. At the end is printed, with an appar. 
crit., the fragment of Simon Atheniensis de re 
equestri.  Beitrdége zwr lateinischen Grammatik i., 
Th. Birt. On‘the vocalization of j. Explains 
eliam as=cli (271) and jam. Arrians Periplus Ponti 
Euxini, C. G. Brandis. Secks to show that 
Arrian wrote only the first part,viz. the letter 
to Trajan, and that the second and third parts 
were the work of some one who wrote with the 
intention that A. should pass as the author. Das 
alte Athen vor Theseus, W. Dorpfeld. A reply 
to Stahl’s art. in the last no. [Cl]. Rev. ix. 477]. 
D. maintains that S. has not quite understood him, 
and sets forth his view somewhat more clearly. Der 
pscudo-curipideische Anfang der Danae, R. Wiinsch, 
Maintains that Marcus Musurus is the author of the 
bmd0eots Aavans. 

Miscenten. Versus tragicus graecus, F, B. 
Emends a line quoted by Hesychins s. v. éoxAnxéra. 
Zu Antisthenes und Xenophon, Th. Birt. In Mem. 
iv. Xenophon is imitating the work of Antisthenes 
mep. madelas. Zu Philons Schrift vom beschaulichen 
Leben, J. M. Stahl. Notices marks of corruption in 
the passage 479 M 27—49. Handschriftliches zwr 
Anthologia latina, M. Manitius. Zw Cicero ad Q. 
fratrem iii. 1, J. Ziehen. Emends two sentences in 
this letter. 


Mnemosyne, N.S. Vol. xxiv. Part 1. 1896. 


Ad Livii libros ii.—vii. et xxviii.—xxx., H. T. 
Karsten. Thirty pages of critical notes with special 
reference to H. J. Miiller’s revision of Weissenborn’s 
Livy. Corrigituwr Thucydidis locus Ville 1 S80; es 
vy. L. Points out that we should read cawdy vavtixdy 
for kal vaurixdy, the tachygraphie mark‘ =oy having 
been mistaken for the accent. Jn Aeschylum _ob- 
servationes veteres atque novae, H. van Herwerden. 
With friendly reference to Blaydes’ Adversaria in 
Aeschylum which are dedicated to van H.  Observa- 
tiunculae de jure Romano, J. C. Naber. Continued 
[see Cl. Rev. ix. 430] This part contains (1) De 
strictis judiciis, (2) Repetitio quotuplex, (3) De triti- 
caria condictione. Studia Lucretiana, J. Woltjer. 
Continued [see Cl. Rev. ix. 430]. Defends i. 50—61 
and 136—145 against Brieger who brackets them. 
Brieger is wrong in putting 205—207 after 204, also 
in putting 326 after 327 and bracketing it. Ad 
Corpus Inscriptionum Rhodiarum, H. van Gelder. 
A criticism of vol. i. of Znseriptiones Graecae Insu- 
larwm recently published by F. Hiller von Giirt- 
ringen. De Aristophanis Ranis epistula critica, J. 
van Leeuwen J. f. De loco Ciecronis interpretando, 
M. J. Valeton. On De leg. agr. 2, 9, 24. Main- 
tains that even before 63 B.c. it was not lawful for a 
candidate to be elected at the comitia in his absence. 
Annotatiunculae ad Xenophontis Anabasim, A. 
Poutsma. ‘The three last articles are dedicated to 
S. A. Naber to celebrate the completion of his 
twenty-fifth year of professorial work at Amsterdam, 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Alleroft (A. H.) and Masom (W.F.) Rome under 
the Oligarchs (202-133 B.c.). W.F. Masom. The 
Decline of the Oligarchy. 133-78 B.c., in 1 vol. 
University Tut. Series, Crown 8vo. 316 pp. 
6s. 6d. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). Thouchts, translated 
by G. Long. (Elia Series.) 16mo. 3, 315 pp. 
Putnams. $2 25c. 

Apocrypha, translated out of the Greek and Latin 
Tongues, being the version set forth A.D. 1611. 
Revised edition. Clay and Sons and Frowde. 
16mo, 188 pp. 2s. 8vo. 186 pp. 3s. Demy 8vo. 
528 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Llumner (H.) Home life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Translated by A. Zimmern, Crown 8vo. 572 pp., 
engravings. Cassell. 5s. 

Buckler (W. H.) The Origin and History of Con- 
tract in Roman Law down to the End of the 
Republican Period. (Yorke Prize Essay.) Crown 
8vo. 240 pp. Clay. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero. De Oratore libri tres, with introduction 
and notes by A. S. Wilkins. Liber I. 3rd ed. 
(Clarendon Press Series.) S8vo. 238 pp. Frowde. 
7s. 6d. 

Dupowy (Edm., M.D.) Prostitution in antiquity in 
its connection with venereal diseases. Translated 
by M. C. Minor. 8vo. 93 pp. Cincinnati. 75c. 

Euripides. ‘The Heraclidae, with introduction, ana- 
lysis, critical and explanatory notes. By E. A. 
Beck and C. E. 8. Headlam. (Pitt Press Series.) 
12mo. 144 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Evans (A. J.) Cretan pictographs and Prae-Phoe- 
nician script. With an account of a sepulchral 
deposit at Hagios Onuphrios near Phaestos in its 
relation to primitive Cretan and Aegean culture. 
4to. 8, 269, 146 pp., engravings and plates. 
Putnams. $7. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar, revised and enlarged 
by B. L. Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge. Crown 
8vo. 556 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 

Godley (A. D.) 
his day. Crown 8vo. 240 pp. Seeley. 4s. 6d. 
Horace. Opera, Edited by T. E. Page. (Parnassus 
Library of Greek and Latin Texts.) Crown 8vo. 

274 pp. Macmillan. 5s. net. 

——  Carminum. Liber I. With introduction and 
notes by J. Gow. (Pitt Press Series.) 12mo. 
144 pp. 2s. ; 


Socrates and Athenian Society in 


Horace. Odes. Books 3 and 4: Epodes and Carmen 
seculare. Translated into English verse by J. H. 
Deazeley. 4to. 100 pp. Frowde. 6s. 

— Echoes from the Sabine farm, by Eug. Field 
and Roswell Martin. 2,149 pp. Scribners. 8vo. 
$2. ; 

James (M. R.) Descriptive Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, 98 pp. Cambr. Univ. Press. 5s, 

Lindsay (W. M.) Short Historical Latin Grammar, 
Crown 8vo, 214 pp. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
5s. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) The Empire of the Ptolemies. 
Crown 8vo. 560 pp. Maemillan. 12s. 6d. 

Nepos (Corn.) Lives, with notes, exercises, and voca- 
bulary. Edited by T. B. Lindsay. 12mo. 15, 363 
pp., maps. New York. $1 10c. 


— Hannibal, M. Porcius Cato, Atticus, with 
notes and vocabulary by E. S. Shuckburgh, (Pitt 
Press Series.) 12mo. 128 pp. Camb. Univ. 


Press. 1s. 6d. 

Pitman (H.) Greek Conjunctions. Crown 8vyo, 
54 pp. Rivington. 2s, — 

Pilato. The Banquet. Translated by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. 16mo. 125 pp. Chicago. $1 50c. - 
— Cook(A. B.) The Metaphysical Basis of Plato’s 
Ethics. Crown 8vo. 176 pp. . Deighton, Bell 

& Co. 6s. 

Shebbeare (C. J.) The Greek Theory of the State 
and the Nonconformist Conscience: a socialistic 
defence of some ancient institutions. Crown 8yo. 
124 pp. Methuen. 2s. €d. 

Smith (R. M.) Studies in the Greek New Testa- 
ment. Edited, with an introduction, by J. J. 
Tigert. 12mo. 163 pp. Nashville, Tenn. 50c. 


Trask (Carol.) Reference handbook of Roman His- 
tory to the times of Commodus (753 B.c. to 192 
A.C.) 12mo. 92 pp. Boston. 40c. net. 

Valerius Maximus. Fifty selections, 
duction and notes by C. S. Smith. 
Series of Latin Classics.) 9, 56 pp. Boston. 25c. 

Virgil. The Story of Aeneas: selections from the 
Aeneid, with a continuous narrative in English. 
Part. I. (Aeneid I.-VJ.) Compiled, with intro- 
ductions, notes, and vocabulary, by H. Allcroft, 
12mo. 200 pp. Blackie, 2s. 


with intro- 
(Student’s 
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FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. Blaydes (F. H. M.) Adversaria in 
Aeschylum. 8vo. v, 356 pp. Halle, Waisenhaus. 
8 Mk. : 

Alterthiimer von Pergamon. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage des kgl. preussischen Ministers der 
geistl., Unterrichts- und Medicinal-Angelegen- 
heiten. Vol. VIII. Part 2: Die Inschriften von 
Pergamon, herausg. von M. Friinkel. 2: Rémische 
Zeit, Inschriften auf Thon. Royal 4to. Pp. 177- 
536, engravings, maps. Berlin, Spemann. 70 Mk. 

Cicero. Catilinaires, avee une étude littéraire et des 
notes par G. Jacquinet. 12mo. xliv, 82 pp. 

_ Paris, Belin fréres. 

Classical Education. Ueber die Gelehrsamkeit des 
klassischen Alterthums und den Werth der klas- 
sischen Bildung. Studien und Betrachtungen 
eines alten Arztes. 8vo. viii, 126 pp. Wies- 
baden. 1 Mk. 60. 

Corpus inscriptionum atticarum, consilio et auc- 
toritate academiae litterarum regiae borussicae 
editum. Vol. 1V. Pars 1I.: Supplementa volu- 
minis II., comp. Ulr. Koehler. Indices conf. Jo, 
Kirchner. Fol. viii, 350 pp. Reimer. 36 Mk. 

Corpus papyrorum Raineri archiducis Austriae. Vol. 
I.: Griechische Texte, herausgegeben von K. 
Wessely. Part I.: Rechtsurkunden, unter Mit- 
wirkung von Ludw. Mitteis. Royal 4to. vii, 
298 pp. Vienna. 40 Mk. 

Dionis Cocceiaui (Cassii) historiarum romanarum quae 
supersunt, ed. U. Ph. Boissevin. Vol. I. Weid- 
mann. 8vo. exxvi, 539 pp. Berlin. 24 Mk. 

Ferrenbach (Virgil). Die amici populi romani re- 
publicanischer Zeit. 8vo. 76 pp. Strassburg. 
2 Mk. 

Freeman (E, A.) Geschichte Siciliens unter den 
Phonikiern, Griechen und Roémern. Uebersetzt, 
mit einer die Beschreibung der Miinzen enthal- 
tenden Beigabe von Jos. Rohrmoser. 8vo. 
420 pp., engravings, map. 
7 Mk. 

Gompertz (Th.) Beitriige zur Kritik und Erklairung 
griechischer Schriftsteller. V. (aus ‘Sitzungs- 
berichten der k. Akademie der Wissensch.’) 8vo. 
16 pp. Wien, Gerold’s Sohn. 50 Pf. 

Homer. Batrachomyomachia incerti auctoris latine 
vertit et notis auxit P. Recanatesi. 8vo. 55 pp. 
Auximi. 1 Lire. 

—— Bastitie (N.) La Nekyia ossia il libro XI. dell’ 
Odissea. Considerato dal lato linguistico e sin- 
tattico e confrontato col resto delle poesie di Omero. 
8vo. 261 pp. Zara. 5 Mk. 

Horace. Simon (J. A.) Zur Anordnung der Oden 
des Horaz, 4to. 12 pp. Koln, 1 Mk. 


Xvi, 
Leipzig, Engelmann. 


Josephi (Flavii) Opera omnia. Post Imm. Bekkerum 


recognovit S. A. Naber. Vol. V. 12mo. Ix, 
392 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 


Koldewey (F.) Geschichte der klassischen Philologie 
auf der Universitit Helmstedt. 8vo, xi, 226 pp., 


portrait. Braunschweig, Vieweg. 6 Mk. 

Kroker (E.) Geschichte der griechischen Literatur. 
Vol. I. Die Poesie. 8vo. viii, 378 pp. Leipzig, 
Grunow. 2 Mk. 50. 


Livy. Fiigner (¥.) Lexicon Livianum. Fasc. VII. 
8vo. Columns 1185-1376. Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 

Macé (Docteur). Utilité des études gréco-latines. 
18mo. 231 pp. Aix-les-Bains. 2 fr. 50 ct. 

Miller (Iwan von). Ueber Galen’s Werk vom 
wissenschaftlichen Beweis. (Aus ‘ Abhandlungen 
der k. bayr. Akademie der Wissenschaften.’ 4to. 
76 pp. Miinchen. 2 Mk. 30. 
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THE INCORPORATION OF SEVERAL DIALOGUES IN PLATO’S RAPUBLIC. 


In Plato’s introduction to the Zimaeus 
(20 B-D) two of the speakers, Critias and 
Hermocrates, hold out to Socrates a promise 
that they will be leaders in new and later 
dialogues. ‘Their opportunity to fulfil these 
engagements is to arise as soon as Timaeus 
has finished his discourse. 

Yet, after promise of these two dialogues, 
Plato disappoints us in the case of each. 
There are no remains whatever of the 
Hermocrates. Of the Critias only the pre- 
face has been preserved, but no part of its 
main theme. This preface, judged from the 
style in which it is written, evidently 
belongs to the same period as the Zimaeus, 
Politicus, and Laws; that is to say, among 
Plato’s latest dialogues. Plutarch (Solon, 
32) compares the story of Atlantis which it 
contains to the Olympieion at Athens that 
had then waited so many centuries for its 
completion. In the same exalted strain he 
says that Plato zpd6évpa peév peydda kal 
mepiodous kai aiias TH apyn TepLeOnxKev, ola 
Aoyos ovdeis GAAos Eoyey ode pos ovde 
moinots, owe 8 dpéayevos mpoxatéAvoe Tod 
épyov tov Biov. 

Consequently it has been held by all 
scholars that these two missing dialogues 
were never written. For, had they been 
written, they would have been preserved. 
In our editions of Plato we have all his own 
dialogues and much more besides: nothing 
genuine has been lost, not even the fragment 
that was to introduce the Critias—such was 
the care taken by the members of the 
Academy to preserve the works of the 
founder. 

NO. LXXXV. VOL, X. 


Yet there is another hypothesis possible. 
These two dialogues may have been written, 
and we may now possess them in some form 
that we are not aware of. Itis the purpose 
of this paper to show the greater probability 
of this second view, and the argument will 
be based on the polishings, readjustments, 
and combinations to which the Platonic 
dialogues seem to have been subjected during 
the long life of their author. 

Historians, as we know, have often left 
their work incomplete. But with them the 
kind is different, and in many cases may not 
demand a definite ending. With philosophers, 
it is less the method of treatment and more 
the matter that seeks expression. The thing 
to be feared, if the latter reach an advanced 
age, is that they will write themselves out, 
like poets, rather than that they will carry any 
grand thoughts down with them to the 
grave. During the fifty or sixty years of 
Plato’s literary career, there would seem to 
have been ample time to set down all his 
important thoughts, and even for repeating 
some of them under five or six different 
forms ; as he has in fact done in not a few 
cases. As German students of Plato seem 
generally agreed, his last works were 
JSortgesponnen out of those of his prime. 
Hence it seems probable that when Plato 
promises to give us new dialogues, he will 
not let them remain unwritten if they are 
of any value to the world. Even at the 
moment of promising them they have 
doubtless lain long in his mind, if they have 
not been already written out. Preface is 
usually written last, although placed first. 
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Consequently the Critias and Hermocrates 
were probably written before the preface of 
the Zimaeus, in which they appear to be 
foretold. 

Platonic students usually incline either to 
the theory of K. F. Hermann, that the 
dialogues show the evolution of Plato’s 
thought, or to that of Schleiermacher which 
holds that they are voussoirs, each necessary 
to sustain the system. The truth, however, 
is probably to be found somewhere between 
these two extremes. 

Hermann was right for the youth of Plato. 
The dialogues were at first written rapidly 
and as occasion prompted in order to bring 
their author into notice. Ata later period 
his aim was rather to protect a reputation 
already formed by combining, co-ordinating, 
supplementing the thoughts to which he had 
previously given utterance, so as to bring 
them into a logical whole. Thus Schleier- 
macher was right in regard to Plato’s later 
career. The philosopher’s latter years were 
devoted to perfecting the system. 

One of the methods he employed was to 
gather the various dialogues into groups. 
This was partly to prevent their being lost 
or scattered and partly to show in what 
order they were to be read; in short, to 
make large, united, and imposing, what had 
been small and separate. Like the drama 
of the fifth century, the dialogues were to 
be arranged in tetralogies or trilogies. For 
it was long ago recognized by Welcker that 
these divisions were not classifications of 
the Platonic dialogues originally made by 
Aristophanes of Byzantium and developed 
by Thrasyllus, but were merely extensions of 
a hint derived by them from Plato himself 
(Grote, Plato i. chap. vii. ; Christ, Gr. Lit. 
2nd ed. p. 373). 

Thus there is a trilogy intended by Plato 
in the Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman ; and, 
from remarks made at Sophist 217 A and 
Statesman 257 A, a dialogue called the 
‘Philosopher’ was to be added to them so 
as to forma tetralogy. The trial and death 
of Socrates is an incident that links together 
a second group of four dialogues. Then 
there is a third group containing the Republic, 
and this probably completes the list of such 
combinations as were intended by Plato 
himself. In the first group the dialogues 
are all in direct narrative, and in the third 
the narrative is in the indirect form. The 
second group employs both forms, and is, 
otherwise, less perfect than the first and 
third, In both of these last the marks that 
connect the dialogues are found only in the 
second and third of the series; and the 


second and third of the series are written 
in a much later style than the first. Both 
of these groups were also planned as 
tetralogies, but exist actually as trilogies. 
In the third and last group or tetralogy the 
Republic was to stand first. Then were to 
follow the 7imaeus, Critias, and Hermocrates. 
This plan or order of the dialogues is ex- 
plained in the introduction to the 7imaeus. 
Consequently, according to the argument 
used above, this introduction was probably 
the last part of the whole group to be com- 
mitted to writing. The Republic was the 
first. The other two dialogues, if they were 
written at all, were written in the period 
between the Republic and the preface of the 
Timaeus. 

The first dialogue in this series, the 
Republic, was the most well known, most 
criticized, most laughed at among all Plato’s 
works. Contemporary references to it seem 
to show that it originally consisted of the 
first four books of what is now the Republic. 
But after the publication of these Plato 
went on building new defences and throwing 
up new ramparts before the position he had 
taken in these four. The fun made of the 
Republic by Theopompus in his Stratiotides, 
and possibly the attacks of other comedians, 
endeared its four books beyond measure to 
their author. He reiterated part of them 
immediately in a fifth book. And the point 
there insisted upon returns again to our 
ears in the Zimaeus and, as a still fainter 
echo, in the Critias (110 B). Five books, 
then, seem to have formed the original 
Republic, or Todrrefa as it is called in the 
introduction of the Zimaeus. 

In this introduction we have a _ very 
careful analysis of these five books. It even 
goes so far as to borrow metaphors and 
similes from the Republic. Thus it calls the 
discussion a feast, in imitation of Book i., 
and compares the guardians to mercenaries, 
as in Book iv. Finally, toward the close 
of this introduction, Socrates asks: ‘ Have 
we now said enough for a brief summary of 
yesterday’s discourse or do we feel that 
anything is lacking in our account?’ 
Timaeus immediately replies: ‘Not at all, 
you have described exactly what was said, 
Socrates.’ And yet Socrates has gone no 
further than the fifth book, or half-way 
through the Republic as we have it in its 
present form. 

Now we are told by ancient tradition that 
Plato edited two books of the Republic first, 
and that he was filing and retouching this 
dialogue on his very death-bed. Moreover, 
since the time of Hermann, when the form 
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and composition of the Republic was first 
seriously considered, various critics have 
argued that its parts were composed at 
different periods. Differences in both style 
and subject-matter seem to favour such a 
conclusion. These critics agree that the last 
five books fall mainly into two parts, vi.-vii. 
and viii.-ix.; with Book x. standing some- 
what by itself. Hermann, Gesch. und 
System, pp. 537-541, makes four or five 
separate ‘masses’ of our Republic. His 
fivefold division was i., ii.-iv., Viii.-ix., v.-vii., 
x. Siebeck, Jahns Jahrb. 1885, p. 225, 
adopts Hermann’s fourfold division, i,, ii.-iv., 
v.-ix., x., without change. Krohn, PJ. Staat, 
p. 261, gives the order i.-iv., viii.-ix., v., X., 
vi.-vii. ; Pfleiderer, P/. Frage (1888), p. 10, 
the order i.-v.+vili.-ix., x., vi.-vii.; and 
Chioppelli, Zcclesiazuse, pp. 110 ff., the order 
i-iv., V., Vili.-ix., Vi.-vil. 

In consequence of both the external 
tradition and the internal evidence of 
revision in the Republic, and of there being 
two chief divisions in that part of it which 
follows the fifth book, it seems probable, in 
the first place, that these parts were not 
there when the introduction of the Zimaeus 
was written, and furthermore that they 
represent what Plato had once intended to call 
the ‘ Critias’ and ‘ Hermocrates.’ 

Accordingly, these last two once existed 
as independent dialogues. At the time when 
Plato began grouping his works into 
tetralogies he tried to combine these two 
dialogues with the Zimaeus and the first five 
books of the Lepublic. For this purpose he 
wrote the introduction to the Zimaeus and 
to the Critias. The latter resulted merely 
in an expansion of a story in the Z%maeus. 
Thus there was evidently some difficulty in 
finding new material. Whether for this, or 
for some other reason, the projected tetralogy 
failed and the substance of the Critias and 
Hermocrates was joined immediately to the 
five books of the original Republic. This 
proceeding, although creating the most 
majestic work in the history of philosophy, 
required a vast amount of harmonizing and 
readjusting of parts. It occupied Plato 
until his last moments and, in consequence, 
the introduction to the Zimaeus and that to 
the Critias were allowed to stand as they 
remain to-day either from oversight or from 
a haughty disregard of broken promises. 

In this way the Republic has come to be 
thrice the size of the ordinary Platonic 
dialogue. In making his work so large and 
comprehensive, Plato has forgotten the 
limits which the nature of man puts to con- 
tinuous conversation. While the other 


Platonic dialogues would take from two to 
four hours for their oral delivery, the 
Republic is found to require twelve. It is 
quite unreasonable to suppose a company of 
eight or ten persons enduring a discussion 
of this length without a break. Although 
less than one third of the size of the Republic, 
the Zimaeus is called by its author ‘a long 
journey.’ 

Like the Republic in length are the Laws. 
They too are nothing but a synthesis of 
various dialogues and treatises put together, 
as tradition tells us, after Plato’s death by 
Philip of Opus. The Laws have, however, 
been studied from this point of view by only 
a very few critics. Among these Zeller and 
Bruns stand easily first. The former finds 
that the end of i. and the end of ii. stand 
with vii. rather than in their present 
situations. The first four books of the Laws, 
which Plato calls the ‘ prelude,’ would form 
a good-sized dialogue by themselves. Yet 
even they contain very discordant elements. 
The construction of the Zaws was checked in 
the process of combining the materials, 
rather than at a time when these were them- 
selves unready. At the same time, it is 
more difficult to tell just what these com- 
ponent parts are, because they all seem to 
belong to about the same period. 

Books viii.-ix. of the Republic describe 
Plato’s theory of the evolution of govern- 
ment. It may have been urged by opponents 
that no historical facts bore out his theory. 
For in fact there were none. In order to 
help the matter, Plato in the Zaws appeals 
to certain antediluvian and mythical condi- 
tions to sustain his point. The same effort 
was evidently to be made in the Critias by 
means of the myth of Atlantis and certain 
traditions of ancient Athens. The difficulty 
of thus weaving together the mythical and 
the theoretic, and making a strong case out 
of them, perhaps accounts partly for the 
incompleteness of the Critias. 

The name Critias was eminently suitable 
for a dialogue such as is contained in Books 
viii. and ix. The historical Critias, like the 
author of these books, had the most bitter 
hatred of democracy. He had led in revolu- 
tions and in plots to overthrow the Athenian 
state. Besides this he was the author of a 
work on constitutions, and some verses of a 
poem (composed by him) on this subject still 
remain. He would therefore be a person well 
suited to conduct a dialogue on the state. 
He was well adapted to describe it, as it 
lapsed from the perfect government of a 
mythical Athens to the hateful democracy 
that in the end destroyed him. 

G 2 
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Books vi. and vii. of the Republic treat of 
the philosopher-king. Now in the group 
Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, the concluding 
member of the tetralogy was to be the 
dialogue Philosopher. Even as far back as 
1846 Ludwig Spengel conjectured that this 
was nothing less than what now stands in 
the Republic as vi. and vii. We have now 
added to this the further conjecture that 
this dialogue was the Hermocrates during an 
intermediate period: Plato tried to make 
with it the tail-piece first of one tetralogy— 
ealling it the Philosopher—and then of 
another—now calling it the Hermocrates ; 
finally he allowed it to be absorbed into the 
Republic. 

Why Hermocrates was chosen as a leader, 
is not so evident. Possibly it was through 
a desire for symmetry. For thus two parts 
of the tetralogy would be conducted by men 
from the West, two by Athenians. We are 
told by the scholiast that Hermocrates com- 
bined statesmanship and philosophy. If 
this statement has any foundation, he would 
be the right man to hold discourse on the 
philosopher-king, as contemplated in the 
Sophist and realized, in a manner, in Books 
vi. and vil. of the Republic. 

Tt will, doubtless, seem very arbitrary 
thus to shift about a dialogue, change its 
name and its speakers, and transfer it from 
a tetralogy of dialogues composed in the 
direct form of narrative to another group in 
the indirect. An examination, however, of 
Plato’s method of composing a dialogue will 
show that the changes here mentioned are 
external. The thought and the essential 
form of expressing it could easily remain 
the same during all such alterations. 

The Platonic dialogues were, generally 
speaking, an imitation of the Greek drama ; 
but were not, like it, intended primarily for 
acting. As almost all the glory of letters 
during the fifth century at Athens was 
centred in the drama, Plato allowed his 
philosophy to take as far as possible that 
form. The chief difference was that he 
wrote to be read and in prose: the dramatic 
authors wrote in verse and for acting. 

A large part of Plato’s works are thus in 
direct dialogue with the abbreviated name 
of the speaker placed just before his own 
words. In the Theaetetus (143 B, C) this 
question of the direct and indirect form is 
discussed, and there, in the note-book of 
Euclides, the preference is given to the 
direct form. This was, however, merely for 
the sake of brevity, and in spite of the fact 
that the story was told to him by Socrates 
in the indirect form. Teichmiiller, Zit. 





Fehden ii. pp. 13 and 309, and Schone, Plat. 
Protag. (1862), p. 8, in arguing the question 
of the chronology of the dialogues, make 
use of this very passage. Yet, curiously 
enough, as Zeller notices, they arrive at 
opposite conclusions. Teichmiiller regards 
the direct dialogue as the cruder in form, 
the later in date. Schone regards the direct 
dialogue as the more finished artistically, 
the earlier chronologically. 

The truth probably lies just between them. 
The indirect form is more perfect in finish. 
For those that are set in it are Plato’s most 
polished works. The Phaedo, Euthydemus, 
Protagoras, Charmides and Symposium, not 
to speak of the Republic, make up a list in 
which there are at least four that from a 
literary point of view are each superior to 
any other dialogue of Plato. The dialogues 
of Xenophon are also in the indirect form ; 
and he is above all a writer strong on the 
artistic side. 

Secondly, the indirect dialogues, as far as 
form is concerned, are a later development 
with Plato than the direct ones. In the 
early period he wrote intending to have his 
dialogue circulated in manuscript among a 
reading public. In the same way Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations are written for 
circulation. When his popularity had in- 
creased, there must have arisen in Plato’s 
mind a desire that his best dialogues should 
be in such form that they could be read 
aloud and reach the public through its ears. 
Isocrates, his rival, was winning great favour 
by having his orations read in this way. 
Thus Plato turned away slightly from 
imitating the drama, and put his dialogues 
into a form more akin to oratory or to prose 
narrative. He consequently struck out the 
abbreviated names of speakers, which made 
reading aloud comparatively difficult, and 
inserted the phrases ‘ said I,’ ‘said he’ and 
similar expressions in their place. He did 
not do this, however, quite thoroughly. 
Small pieces of direct dialogue were still 
kept at the beginnings and ends of some of 
the indirect dialogues, as a sort of reminder 


' of the earlier form. Besides the direct and 


indirect dialogue Plato finally tried a third 
form. This was the continuous treatise, 
uninterrupted by question and answer. 
This is found in the Zimaeus and in some of 
the books of the Zaws. And, like the 
indirect dialogue, it is suited for reading 
aloud before an audience. 

Plato thus wrote a large number of his 
dialogues in the direct form and continued 
to do so probably to the end of his life. 
But meantime a change of relation toward 
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his audience caused him to prefer the indirect 
~ form, and he recast some of his more popular 
works in this new mould, Thus in form they 
belong to a late period, while in content they 
may fit into various earlier stages of his 
literary career. Probably at about the same 
time with this change to the narrative form 
came also the desire for grouping the 
dialogues. A group naturally should have 
but one form for all its members. Con- 
sequently, in the group of the Theaetetus, 
Sophist, Statesman, and Philosopher, the 
Philosopher would evidently have been a 
direct dialogue. But if, as supposed above, 
it was afterward fused into our present 
Republic it was then made indirect in form. 

In brief, the result of this argument is, 
that a Platonic dialogue, irrespective of the 
date of the original composition, finally had 
one of three forms :— 


(a) direct dialogue—used at all periods ; 


(8) indirect dialogue—made by recasting 
the direct dialogue ; and 


(y) continuous discourse—represented by 
the Zimaeus and parts of the Laws. 


In his desire to unite his dialogues into 
larger groups, Plato promised a tetralogy, 
(a) Theaetetus, Sophist, Statesman, Philosopher. 
Later he took away the Philosopher, and 
with the intention of calling it Hermocrates, 
projected a tetralogy (6), Republic (i.v.), 
Timaeus, Critias, Hermocrates. After drop- 
ping the names of the last two and fusing 
them with the first the result was (c), the 
Republic (i.-x.) and the Timaeus, as we have 
them at the present day. 

G. B. Hussey. 

University: of Chicago. 





THE CALENDAR IN THE 7TRACHINIAE OF SOPHOCLES. 


In submitting some observations upon 
the chronological framework of the story 
adopted by Sophocles in the Zrachiniae, I 
desire to guard at once against a misunder- 
standing which is obvious and _ possibly 
prejudicial In the present state of 
mythological controversy it may be difficult 
to advance the proposition that a certain 
Heraclean legend is closely connected with a 
certain development of the Calendar, with- 
out being suspected of a desire to fortify 
the theory which makes the hero himself a 
symbol and representative of the sun. Be 
it said therefore emphatically, that with this 
theory, or with any Heracles other than the 
human combatant familiar to Greek legend 
as we actually know it, we have for the 
present not the smallest concern. Our 
proposition is simply that, in respect of the 
chronological framework, the story presented 
in the Z’rachiniae exhibits and is founded 
upon a certain calendar, and certain institu- 
tions relating to the calendar, which existed 
when the story was first thrown into this 
shape; and that this fact, interesting in 
itself as a piece of historical evidence, is 
not without significance even for the reader 
of Sophocles, as accounting for some 
peculiarities of structure and expression, 
which were naturally accepted by the poet 
from his traditional authority, but would 
not be justifiable if we supposed them 
invented by him for the purpose of his play. 


Manifestly all this may be true, whether 
the hero was or was not by remote origin 
symbolic of the sun, or symbolic at all. 
That has nothing to do with the matter. 

The story of the 7’rachiniae, as compared 
with other legends of the Attic stage, 
presents a chronology uncommonly copious 
and precise. The event of the play is the 
death of the hero, agreeing in date with 
the terms of an oracle, received by himself 
at Dodona, which, with oracular ambiguity, 
fixed ‘the end of his labours’ at the com- 
pletion of the twelfth year from the date of 
the prophecy. His wanderings occupied, 
with the exception of visits to his home 
‘rare as those of the husbandman at seed- 
time and harvest to a distant farm’, the 
whole of his time, and from the last of these 
absences he returns only to die. At his 
last departure he solemnly delivered to his 
wife the tablet containing the oracle, ex- 
plaining to her that there wanted then ‘a 
year and three months’ to the date fixed, 
so that if by that time he were not heard 
of, she must presume his death, for which 
case he made disposition. At the opening 
of the play the prescribed period has 
elapsed, that is to say, ‘fifteen months’ 
according to the wife, though another 
speaker marks the duration as ‘ twelve 
months’ (Zrach. 44 foll., 155 foll., 647 foll., 
821 foll., 1164 foll.). 

Now, as compared with the habits of ancient 
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Greek legend, this chronology is, as we have 
said, uncommonly full and exact, especially 
with regard to the duration of the last 
absence. We do not usually find, in the 
tales adopted by the tragedians, dates 
precise to the month, or dates unnecessary 
for the comprehension of the facts, or indeed 
any dates at all. If we had been simply 
informed that at the opening of the play 
the time had arrived which was fixed by the 
oracle for the end of Heracles’ labours, we 
should have had all that we needed and as 
much as we usually get. It is already 
something extra, when we are told that this 
time is twelve years from the giving of the 
oracle ; and still more remarkable is the 
superfluous specification of fifteen months 
(or twelve months) as the distance of this 
same time from that of the last departure. 
Terms of months are very rarely mentioned 
in Attic drama, never, I think, except in 
connexion with natural processes regularly 
so limited, such as the ‘six months’ of the 
herdsman’s summer in the hills (Oed. Tyr.), 
or the ‘ten months’ of the woman’s 
gestation (Jon). As being an artificial term, 
limited only by the events of the story, this 
‘fifteen months’ is perhaps unique. Odd 
therefore also, in the circumstances, is the 
variation already noticed in the number, 
from fifteen months (v. 44) to twelve 
(v. 648). A period of fifteen months might 
no doubt be described loosely as ‘a year,’ 
but why it should be called ‘ twelve months’ 
is not obvious. If the exact length of the 
period was not important (and in the 
existing play there is nothing to show that 


it was), why number the months? And if 
it was important, why number them 
wrong 4 


Passing by for the moment other questions 
which will emerge when we come to explana- 
tion, we may remark that chronology is not 
the only matter in which we find herea 
numerical precision beyond the apparent 
need. Concerning the sacrifice with which 
Heracles celebrated his final victory, and 
which became the occasion of his death, we 
are told (v. 760) that ‘he began his offering 
with twelve bulls, free from blemish, the 
first of the spoil ; but altogether he brought 
a hundred victims, great or small, to the 
altar.’ To Sophocles, so far as appears, 
these figures signified nothing, except 
generally the magnificence of the ceremony ; 
but that they were once significant remains 
clear even in his version, which presents 
not only the specific combination of 12 and 
100, but also a sharp and unexplained 
oppositiop between the two figures, the one 


apparently correcting something which 
might have been wrong or defective in the 
other, 


“A ‘ , rf eS aA + 
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It is now to be shown that all these facts, 
with others, hang together, and have one 
common origin in a certain calendric practice, 
to which the story was originally adjusted. 
It will be simplest first to state this practice 
continuously, and then to justify the state- 
ment by reference to the Sophoclean expres- 
sions which it serves to account for and 
elucidate. 

The calendar in question, like all ancient 
calendars, presupposes a time, of very 
remote antiquity, when infant agriculture 
was content with empirical notes of the 
seasons, and the course of the sun had not 
yet been measured or divided. Time was 
then reckoned, on a decimal system, by 
days, and by ‘moons’ counted, as the nearest 
decimal approximation, at 30 days. The next 
denomination (the year, so far as there was 
then any year) was the ten moons, and the 
next the hundred moons, probably the 
largest unit by which in those times it was 
ever found necessary to reckon. ach 
period, moon, ten-moon, and hundred-moon, 
was marked by an appropriate ritual, and 
the largest, the hundred-moon, by a great 
calendric feast with a corresponding sacrifice 
of one hundred victims. This institution 
offered, besides its symmetry, the incidental 
advantage of a simple and symmetrical 
rectification of the inevitable error in days. 
With thirty days to a moon, the end of the 
hundredth moon would so fall, in relation to 
the end of a true moon, that by allowing 
ten days for the feast itself it might be cele- 
brated with a quite respectable appearance 
of accuracy. Next, with the increasing 
importance of agriculture came the observa- 
tion of the solar year, and the connected 
practice of counting moons not by tens but 
by twelves. The minor period or common 
year was now a twelve-month, 360 days, and 
the major period, or ‘ great year,’ by analogy 
twelve twelve-months. Accordingly at the 
calendric feast which marked the period, 
the supremacy of the number 12, and also 
the fact that each twelve-month made up 
(as was at first supposed) a perfect solar 
course, was recognized by a principal sacri- 
fice of ‘twelve perfect’ animals ; while, to 
propitiate antique usage, the number 100 
was nevertheless retained as the total of 
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indiscriminate victims. And if sacrifice 
could have persuaded the heavenly bodies to 
be reasonable, all would now have been well. 
But of course it could not escape notice 
that in fact, though the single year seemed 
correct to the sun, the ‘great year’ was 
much too short, the end of the twelve 
twelve-months preceding the expected solar 
epoch by a very considerable space. In this 
discrepancy itself however, the depositaries 
of religious learning supposed themselves 
to have detected, upon further observation, 
an element of rationality ; for the defect 
was estimated to amount exactly, as in fact 
it did amount very nearly, to sixty days or 
two months. The discordance thus revealed, 
adjusted since by innumerable and highly 
complicated devices, was adjusted then by a 
method which had at least the advantage of 
an irreducible simplicity. The whole com- 
plement of sixty days, or two months, was 
added to the last year of the twelve; but 
as it seemed irrational and improper that 
there should not be in every ‘ twelve-month’ 
twelve months and no more, the increase 
was made, in a fashion of which the history 
of the calendar presents frequent examples, 
by means of an artificial or pretended 
‘month’. In the last ‘twelve-month’ the 
first eleven months were ordinary months 
of thirty days, but the last ‘month’ con- 
sisted of an ordinary month plus the 
complement, that is to say, it had ninety 
days, and was, vulgarly speaking, not a 
month but three months. The residual 
error (for of course there was still a residue) 
would accumulate so slowly that a primitive 
society would be content to rectify it by 
arbitrary and occasional expedients, and the 
feast could be celebrated without suspicion 
of impiety. 

It is to this condition of the calendar 
that the story of Heracles was adapted by 
the narrator, whose version descended to 
Sophocles. Probably (though this supposi- 
tion is not necessary) it was held that the 
system had originated with Heracles or 
with his adventures, and that he actually 
founded the calendric feast in the form 
which corresponded to the improved system, 
as he was believed to have founded the 
feast at Olympia, itself calendric, and 
others of the same character. At all 
‘events the chronological scheme of the 
story is calculated by this system, and 
designed to exhibit it. Heracles, like other 
heroes in legend and like the offending gods 
in Hesiod, is condemned to a period of 
expiatory labour, measuring the length of a 
peyas éviautés, magnus annus, or ‘ great 


year’. The length and divisions of this 
period are set forth to him in a tablet 
which he receives at Dodona, containing a 
symbolic representation of the calendric 
cycle. With the beginning of each year he 
is to go forth from his home to a fresh 
adventure or course of adventures, and 
with the end of each year he is to return. 
Accordingly, upon his departure for the 
twelfth course, he delivers the tablet to his 
wife, explaining to her that according to 
its significance this ‘year’ is the last, and 
that it differs in length from the other eleven, 
that is to say, that for the last ‘month’ 
is to be reckoned not an ordinary month, 
but a term of three ordinary months, 
Finally, having worked out the sentence, 
he returns and celebrates the great feast 
with the symbolic offerings since customary. 
Of course this chronological scheme did 
not make the story, of which the main 
interest lay from the first, where it les now, 
in the adventures and destiny of the hero ; 
though for the primitive audience, by whom 
the adjustment of the cycle, rude as it 
seems to us, must have been regarded as 
a work of mysterious and superhuman 
wisdom, profoundly important to life and 
religion, the chronological scheme itself 
had probably more interest than we can 
easily appreciate. 

We are now to see how much there is in 
the play of Sophocles which from his 
altered point of view is not meaningless 
indeed nor offensive, but nevertheless not 
accounted for and not perfectly intelligible, 
until we refer his expressions to that his- 
torical authority, the lines and language of 
which he inevitably followed, even where 
they were no longer of much significance. 
We can justify for instance the strangely 
mysterious terms in which Deianira de- 
scribes the tablet delivered to her by Hera- 
cles at his last departure, ‘an ancient 
tablet, inscribed with tokens, which he had 
never brought himself to explain to me 
before, many as were the ordeals to which 
he had gone forth. ... And he fixed the time ; 
saying that when a year and three months 
should have passed since he had left the 
country, then he was fated to die ; or, if he 
should have survived that term, to live 
thenceforth an untroubled life.’ Now 
what the tablet contained, according to the 
account which we receive long afterwards 
from Heracles, was simply the words or 
substance of the oracle, taken down in 
writing by the hero himself, to the effect 


1 157 foll. Prof. Jebb’s version, from which I cite 
generally, unless the context shows otherwise, 
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that his labours should end at the expira- 
tion of twelve years from that time.’ If 
this were so, there really seems to be little 
reason for calling it ‘ancient’, and still less 
reason why Heracles should have spoken 
to his wife of his own note as if it were 
something abstruse and required explana- 
tion. Indeed we might even ask why the 
tablet should be so prominent in the story, 
or should figure there at all, since it adds 
nothing either in substance or weight to 
the all-sufficient evidence of Heracles. But 
when, as was the original conception, this 
tablet contained the ‘ tokens’ or symbols of 
a calendric cycle, when it was actually in 
existence as a venerable relic, and was 
supposed to have existed from a dateless 
antiquity in the divine archives, until the 
day came when through Heracles it was 
revealed to mankind, the language applied 
to it by Deianira was perfectly natural, 
and the thing itself an essential feature in 
the story. We are reminded of the bronze 
tablet, recording a far more scientific im- 
provement of the same kind, which was 
dedicated at Olympia in the fifth century 
by the mathematician Oenopides of Chios. 

But above all, it is in the calendric 
import of the legend that we are to find 
the reason for its chronological details, and 
not only for the existence of these details 
(which, as was said above, is itself remark- 
able), but still more for the striking pecu- 
liarities of the language in which they are 
given by Sophocles. We see, for example, 
that there is, or at least there once was, 
something more than a graceful verbiage in 
‘the divine word of the old prophecy which 
said that when the twelfth year should 
have run through its full tale of months, it 
should end the series of toils for the true- 
born son of Zeus’. 


c / z > / 

OoTE TehEdpHvos ExpEpor 
SwdékaTos Gpotos avadoxav TeXely TOVwV 
TO Avs avroma.ou.2 


Those who first used this language, or 
language closely resembling it, meant by 
each word exactly what it implies. It was 
‘the twelfth year’, or rather ‘the twelfth 
tillage’, which ‘ came to its end by comple- 
tion of months’, because this twelve-month, 
the last of the cycle, and not any other, 
received the supplementary months required 
to bring the period of twelve ‘ twelve- 
months’ into agreement with the tillages, 
that is to say with the facts of nature and 
the necessities of agriculture. The twelfth 
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year, by means of the supplement, coin- 
cided in its termination with the ‘ tillages’, 
whereas throughout the cycle up to this 
year there was a progressive discordance. 

But if here the language of Sophocles 
receives, by relation to its origin, a more 
full significance, there are elsewhere places, 
where, apart from this relation, it is hardly 
to be understood or justified at all. ‘He 
fixed the time; saying that, when a year 
and three months should have passed since 
he had left the country, then he was fated’ 
&e. Undoubtedly this is what Sophocles 
meant his Deianira to say. And this is the 
fashion in which he words it :— 


Xpovov mpotdaéas, Os Tpiynvov yvika 
xopas arein kaviatovos BeBas, 

S29: A la , 3 
ToT 7 Oavetv xpeln ode k.T.X. 


That the poet wrote éevavcis (and not 
éviavcvov, aS expositors naturally wish that 
he had) must be taken as certain, the 
substitution and preservation of the 
nominative being on the contrary hypothesis 
incredible. And Professor Jebb, who duly 
retains the nominative, seems also to indi- 
cate justly, what may be said for the con- 
struction, as an equivalent for the meaning 
of Sophocles. It is just ‘conceivable’, that 
tpiunvov (xpdvov) Kavavows BeBds should 
mean ‘gone for a year and three months’, 
the nominative being mentally explained as 
adapted to BeBds, upon the analogy of 
xpdvios HAGE, xOuZds €8y and the like. But 
it is a question to be asked, what possible 
advantage there could be in such a con- 
tortion, and what put the obnoxious nomin- 
ative into the poet’s mind. And _ the 
answer is that he is repeating, as all men do, 
when they write or speak upon consecrated 
themes, the language of tradition, although, 
as he would interpret it, it has altogether 
ceased to be natural. If the ‘three months’ 
and the ‘year’ are to be added together, to 
express them in different cases is to verge 
on absurdity. But the equal correctness of 
either case offered a natural device to those 
who meant, and were known to mean, that 
the two terms were not to be added together, 
but counted separately to the same termina- 
tion. The tablet, as explained by Heracles 
to Deianira, showed that this twelfth of 
twelve ‘years’, the ‘year’ of his last 
absence, was to be more than an ordinary 
year, that it was to conclude with a period 
of three months, a ypdvos tpivnvos, substi- 
tuted for the last of its twelve months, and 
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counting as the last month of it. And he 
fixed therefore the time, when he was to be 
expected home or assumed to be dead, as 
the time ‘when his absence should have 
covered the three-month, and (thereby) 
have covered the (extended) year.’ When 
Sophocles elsewhere designates the same 
period as ‘ten months and then five more’,! 
he is translating the archaic formula, as he 
understood it, into language of his own, 
and translates it, as we see from his cita- 
tion, not exactly. ‘Fourteen months’, not 
‘fifteen months’, would have been the 
correct equivalent in common parlance, and 
neither expression would have been truly 
archaic ; for according to the primitive 
reformers of the calendar, the last ‘ year’ 
of their cycle was a twelve-month just as 
truly as the rest. This also Sophocles, 
faithful as a poet loves to be to sacred 
tradition, whether comprehended or not 
comprehended, allows us to see, when, not- 
withstanding his ‘ten months and _ five 
months more’, he permits his Chorus to de- 
signate this self-same period of expectation 
as dvoxadexdnvov ypdvev or ‘long months 
twelve’.2 That the last of these months 
must be a xpovos tpiunvos was no reason for 
disallowing the designation ‘ twelvemonth’ 
to the final year. On the contrary it 
was a principal merit of the scheme that it 
achieved a reconciliation with the heavenly 
bodies without distressing piety and sense 
by a departure from the accustomed names 
of things. Such is, and in all times has 
been, the regular way of progress in this 
department of life; change the thing, if 
you must ; but for that very reason do not 
change the words. 

Again, in the verses which immediately 
succeed this reference to ‘the three months’ 
and ‘the year’, we have other language 
confessed to be obscure, but explicable, as I 
think, by the same hypothesis. It follows 
ancient form, that is to say, without much 
regard to change in the signification. 


ay” ‘ “~ e Ld 
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‘Such, he said, was the doom ordained by 
the gods to be accomplished in the toils of 
Heracles ; as the ancient oak at Dodona 
had spoken of yore, by the mouth of the 
two Peleiades.’ How the ancient oak pro- 
posed to construe the genitive rav ‘HpaxAclwv 
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movev, or how Sophocles construed it, are 
questions which, as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to Professor Jebb, have exercised com- 
mentators and emendators not a little. As 
to Sophocles, we may well agree with Pro- 
fessor Jebb, that for him it was a ‘genitive 
of connexion, equivalent to the genitive 
with epi, and going with the whole 
phrase ciwappéva éxreXevtacGar rather than 
with either. word alone. ‘He said that 
such things were destined to be accom- 
plished in regard to the toils of Heracles.”’’ 
But it remains none the less clear, that, to 
common apprehension, the genitive ought 
to depend strictly on éxreAevrac Gat, and the 
translation ought to be ‘Such, he said, was 
the result ordained by the gods to be 
accomplished by the toils of Heracles’ ; 
and if no one propounds this version, that 
is only because, from the position of 
Sophocles, such a statement would be 
scarcely explicable. Nevertheless it is 
likely that this, or something near it, was 
actually said and meant by ‘the ancient 
oak’, that is to say by the traditional 
authority which Sophocles follows as closely 
as he can. The thing, that was to ‘result 
as an accomplishment from the toils of 
Heracles’, was the very thing which 
Sophocles has just before described, that is 
to say, the perfection and achievement of 
the cycle, the inestimable boon which, 
through and by means of the labours of 
Heracles, was to be realized and presented 
to the world. The dramatist, resolved, like 
Burke, when building with antique materials 
at all events ‘not to be guilty of tamper- 
ing’, repeats or paraphrases the prophetic 
dictum as he found it, and understands it in 
his own mind presumably as Professor Jebb. 

Further again, from this point of view 
we may perhaps get some light on the 
puzzling state in which we find the con- 
clusion of the Second Stasimon. We are 
justified in looking for it, because that ode 
contains, as we have seen, at least one 
borrowed phrase (dvoxaidexdunvov ypdvor), 
which is natural and significant only in 
reference to the primitive purport of the 
story, and not to the story as interpreted 
and partly remodelled by Sophocles. The 
situation is this. It has been announced 
that Heracles is about to celebrate his 
sacrifice in Euboea, the anointed robe has 
been sent to him there, and the Chorus now 
pray for the speedy completion of his return 
to his home in Trachis. 
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dpeiwas, vOa KrAyletar Ovtjp: 
obev poo. tavapepos 
Tas Tweovs TayxpioTw 
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ovyKpadeis ert tpopace Onpos. 


The last three lines were plainly meant 
to express the hope, that by Deianira’s 
philtre, the ointment upon the robe, the 
heart of Heracles may be turned to his 
wife ; but as they are given, they do not 
signify this, nor indeed anything. To this 
extent there is a general agreement. 
Jebb, accepting zavivepos (from Mudge) 
and ddpovs ‘(from M. Haupt and after 
Whitelaw’s daper) gives the text and trans- 
lation thus : 


o , , 
ofev poXdou Tavipepos 
Tas Tefovs TayxpioTw 
\ aes i , 9 
avyKkpabeis ext tpopdcer dapovs.? 


‘Thence may he come, full of desire, steeped 
in love by the specious device of the robe, on 
which Persuasion hath spread her sovereign 
charm.’ On every point, so far as he 
carries the matter, he seems to me perfectly 
right: tavdmwepos ‘admits of no satisfactory 
explanation’, while zavipepos gives what is 
wanted to fill up and determine the force 
of ovykpabeis: hapovs, of the robe, or some- 
thing equivalent, is indispensable to com- 
plete the sense of rayxpictw éxi arpoddcet, 
words of which the integrity is certified by 
every sort of evidence that affects a textual 
problem. But there remains, before we 
can be contented, the question how then 
the MS. version was produced. That mere 
carelessness should make zavdpepos out of 
mavimepos is possible, though, in this place 
and all things considered, we shall hesitate 
to call it probable. But whence and how 
came O@ypos? The resemblance to ddpovs 
(even when we have gone back, with Prof. 
Jebb, to the Sophoclean spelling ¢dpos) 
is but slight ; nor could it well explain, were 
it stronger, why one familiar word, which 
makes a plain sense, should have been 
altered to another, which makes none. 
Here is the point upon which our present 
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* We need not here consider the doubt left by 
Prof. Jebb between avyxpadels and the conjecture 
ovytaxeis. It rests entirely upon the assumption of 
syllabic correspondence with v. 654, éféAvo’ émi- 
movov auepav. The sense of ovyxpaéels (see Jebb) 
is unexceptionable, and the metre, as I think, also, 
The metrical objection to @npés is graver, but this 
also may be neglected, as @npés is otherwise con- 
demned. 


discussion may bear. Let us remember 
that, when our MSS. of Sophocles give 
Onpos, they do not prove or even go to prove 
that contemporaries of the poet read that 
very word; we can infer only that they 
read either Onpos, or Oé€pos, or Oépovs, the 
script then still representing all three by 
Gepos. The copyist who in this place first 
converted epos to @ypés did so doubtless 
because, while @ypds, of the Centaur, seemed 
at least to have some possibility of con- 
nexion with the subject, the other inter- 
pretations, Gépos and @épous, appeared to him 
inconceivable. But was he right? He was 
not right. His predecessor, who wrote 
Gepos, did not mean @ypos but Gépovs, which 
he gave, as he gave zavdmepos (or perhaps 
Tavyjpepos), not carelessly but intentionally, 
presenting Sophocles absurdly indeed but 
nevertheless exactly as he was commonly 
read and sung. We will explain why. 

According to Sophocles, as we have just 
seen, the final sacrifice of Heracles was 
offered upon Mt. Cenaeum, the N.W. pro- 
montory of Euboea. But this was not the 
only form of the legend, and there is every 
reason to think that it was not the oldest. 
In the tale of Ovid, though* the deity is 
Cenaean Jove, the place is not Cenaeum, but 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mt. Oeta, 
in the entrance, that is to say, of Thermo- 
pylae, where as a historical fact the memory 
of Heracles prevailed. When we consider 
how closely the catastrophe of the sacrifice 
is connected with the removal of the dying 
hero to Oeta itself, we cannot but see that 
the scene of Ovid is natural, the scene 
of Sophocles unnatural to the verge of im- 
possibility. And when we add that the top 
of Cenaeum never was, so far as appears, 
the scene of a great festival, and never was 
likely to be, whereas the gate of Thermo- 
pylae was a famous place of assembly, 
associated (as Sophocles himself notices in 
this very ode*) with just such gatherings 
as at Pytho, at Olympia, and elsewhere 
became the occasion of similar periodic cele- 
brations, we are confirmed in the conclusion 
that the transference of scene was from 
Thermopylae to Cenaeum, and not the other 
way. Nevertheless the change must have 
been made for grave reason, and the 
later version must have taken firm hold, 
or we should not find Sophocles adhering to 
it, as he does, notwithstanding its particular 
inconvenience as a theme for the Attic 
stage. By simply putting the sacrifice, like 
Ovid, in the proper place, the dramatist 

3 Metam. 9, 155 foll. 
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would have freed his story at a stroke from 
embarrassments which he ignores, but must 
have seen. Now the passage before us 
indicates what was the religious necessity 
which enforced this cumbersome alteration. 
The legend had to be changed, because it 
was the base and sanction of the calendric 
cycle, and the cycle proved to be wrong. The 
error was indeed not great, a defect of three 
days in the cycle of twelve years. But to 
correct it, by removing the anticipated feast 
to the true season, would with lapse of time 
become imperative, if the plan was to be 
saved at all. The terminus of the cycle, 
according to the legend, was the end of the 
labours of Heracles, comprising in one 
event his return home, sacrifice, and death 
on Oeta. It was now discovered (it had to 
be discovered) that these terminal events 
had not been so nearly simultaneous, that 
the sacrifice had really preceded the death 
by a short interval—perhaps a day or two ; 
and to give plausibility to this, the scene 
of the sacrifice to Cenaean Zeus was 
relegated to the opposite coast and the 
promontory of Cenaeum. Incelebrating the 
festival according to the date of the sacrifice, 
whereas it should have been determined by 
the true ‘end’, that is the death, men had 
constantly anticipated the intention of the 
heavenly powers. And so, in the usual 
fashion, the credit of the gods was saved, 
and a place made for practical correction. 
We need not indeed suppose, that the sacri- 
fice on Cenaeum was then for the first time 
invented. That Heracles offered there a 
part of his spoil had probably always been 
an incident in the tale. What was new 
was to identify this as the final sacrifice, 
the occasion on which he received the fatal 
robe. 

To this amendment of the story and the 
practice refer both the traditional phrases 
presented by the MS. version of our passage. 
When it was said that from ‘the island altar’ 
Heracles €uoX€ tavjpepos, came home with all 
his days, the point to be made was that only 
after this last journey from Euboea to Oeta, 
and not before, had he absolutely and 
exactly completed the period fixed by the 
gods for the instructive cycle of his toils. 
And the zpédacis Oépous, the pretence, or 
more strictly pre-appearance, of summer, sig- 
nified the error itself, which had been com- 
mitted, first in a manner by Heracles and 
since by mankind, in celebrating ‘ the close 
of his labours’ by a festival some days too 
soon. What was the exact solar epoch of 
the calendric feast does not appear in 
Sophocles; but it was certainly @épos, as 


appears not only from the incidental de- 
scription of the meadows as summer haunt 
of oxen (Bovbepys v. 188), but plainly from 
the important part in the catastrophe which 
is played by the heat of the sun (vv. 685 
foll., 765 foll.). The variety of range, in 
which the word 6épos was applied, forbids 
any nearer definition than that the epoch 
fell somewhere in the warm half of the 
year; if we should connect it, as the 
allusion in Sophocles might suggest (v. 637), 
with the Amphictyonic assembly of historic 
ages, @¢pos would be the harvest, and the 
time autumn, which is one of its many 
possible meanings. However, this question 
is of no importance: it was at any rate 
Gépos, and so called. 

Now it is a familiar literary phenomenon 
that traditional or consecrated phrases 
haunt the mind, and produce, especially 
when the theme in hand is itself sacred, 
all sorts of imitations and echoes. Under 
such influences Sophocles was composing, 
when he wrote, as it is justly inferred that 
he did, 


a / , 
obev oro Tavipepos 
Tas Tebods TayxXplaTo 
‘ > ‘ / ’ 
ovyKpabeis exit tpopace: papovs. 


His terms are not precisely those of the 
legend, but they are very like them, and 
pleased his ear the better for that likeness. 
But for common ears this delicacy was too 
much. Being led by the poet so near to 
the accustomed language, scribes, singers, 
and reciters took, as was to be expected, 
the last step for themselves, and repeated 
their nonsense 


ao , , 
oOev p.oXoL TavypEpos 
Tas Teods TayxploTw 
. >; ‘ , , 
ovyKpabels ext tpopacer Gépous 


with no more qualms about the meaning 
than are felt by those who now chant with 
fervour ‘Or ever your pots be made hot 
with thorns, so let indignation vex him, 
even as a thing that is raw.’ 

Lastly, the existence of this archaic 
cycle, of which the memory and even the 
practice may well have survived in back- 
ward parts for a long time, will explain a 
tradition which has been a stumbling-block 
to historians of the calendar. The Octaeteris 
or Enneateris, the calendric cycle chiefly 
used by the Greeks in historic times, had 
three complementary or intercalary months. 
Ancient authorities report! that originally 
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all these three months were inserted in the 
last year of the cycle. As applied to the 
Octaeteris, this is justly rejected as in- 
credible. This cycle was a scheme of con- 
siderable complication, presuming as its 
basis a system of wnequal months. We 
cannot believe that a society, settled and 
instructed enough to devise and work such 
a plan as this, would be contented with an 
error accumulating within eight years up to 
three months. 
as an imperfect reminiscence of our rude 
archaic cycle, the statement becomes in- 
telligible. Our primitive intercalation was 
actually made in the last year of the then 
prevailing cycle; and though it did not 
really amount to three months, but to two, 
the fact, that it was made by means of a 
xpovos tpiunvos, offered a ready opportunity 


WHAT LED PYTHAGORAS TO THE 


It will at once be seen that, 


for confusion with the three separate 
months intercalated under the common 
system. Indeed this confusion, or some 
such, seems to have been already made by 
Sophocles or before him, and _ probably 
helped to produce the interpretation ‘ fif- 
teen months’, which we have already cited 
as erroneous. 

In this account no pretence is made to 
have exhausted the subject. Probably there 
is much more in the play, which with closer 
examination or more knowledge might be 
proved to betray the influence of the 
primitive legend and its purpose. Enough 
has been said perhaps to show that the 
legend deserves attention, both for historical 
curiosity and for the sake of the literary 
flower to which it has served for a subsoil. 

A. W. VERRALL. 


DOCTRINE THAT THE WORLD WAS 


BUILT OF NUMBERS? 


ARISTOTLE, When comparing Plato’s doc- 
trine of causation with that of the 
Pythagoreans, states in the familiar 
passage of the Metaphysics (A. 6) that Plato 
took the Pythagorean doctrine, merely 
changing the terminology: ri 8& péOekw 
Tovvopa pmovov peTeBader: of pev yap Ivbayopetor 
pipjoe Ta OvTa activ eivac Tov apiOpoar, 
TlAdrwv 6€ pcbefea, To'vopa petraBaddv. 

What did Pythagoras mean by the 
imitation of numbers? First let us ask 
what kind of numbers does he mean? Did 
he mean nothing more or less than the 
modern scientific doctrine that all natural 
phenomena may be expressed in mathe- 
matical formulae? This seems to be 
reading into Pythagoreanism, the first 
faltering step towards a scientific theory of 
the universe, the most advanced doctrines 
of our own age. Mankind always advances 
to the abstract from the concrete, and this 
principle must have prevailed in the first 
gropings of the early philosophers, as it did 
and still does in all else. As every one 
knows, Arithmos with the Greeks was far 


wider in use than our word Number. 
Arithmos included the whole field of 
mathematics. When Aeschylus represents 


Prometheus as the discoverer of Arithmos 
for mankind—dpipov, efoxyov codurpdrwv 
efctpov—meaning thereby that he was the 
founder of all which we call mathematics, 
he is using the term in its ordinary use 
among the Greeks of the fifth century. With 


Plato geometry and number still run 
together. The very terminology, as seen in 
the expressions éxiredo: dpiOmot, orepeoi 
apiOo/, ‘superficial’ and ‘solid numbers,’ is 
sufficient to prove how indissoluble was the 
bond between number and geometry proper. 
When Socrates gives his demonstration of 
the doctrine of Anamnesis on the slave in 
the Meno, he treats the construction of a 
square twice the size of a given one in a 
thoroughly concrete manner. The size of 
the square and the length of its side are 
expressed in feet. If Plato finds it so hard 
to deal with simply abstract or mere numer- 
ical numbers, how much more difficult was 
it for his forerunner, Pythagoras! It is 
therefore more probable that Pythagoras 
held that the world was made up of geo- 
metrical solids than that he held the modern 
doctrine. This too is the view held by the 
chief modern writers who have dealt with 
Pythagoreanism. Mr. Grote says (Plato I. 
p- 10), ‘Numbers were not separate 
from things (like the Platonic ideas) but 
mere fundamenta of things, their essence or 
determining principles ; they were moreover 
conceived as having magnitude and active 
force.’ 

But there is a passage in the Zimaeus 
of Plato which almost puts beyond doubt 
that Pythagoras held the doctrine that the 
universe (74 dvra) exists by the imitation of 
solid numbers.} 

1 Plato, Zim, 58-61 C. 
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Plato there enumerates the several 
varieties of each element, fire, water, earth : 
he then proceeds to mention the attributes. 
The Demiurgus brought the four elements 
out of confusion into definite bodies and 
regular movements. He gave to each a 
body constructed upon the most beautiful 
proportions of arithmetic and geometry as 
far as this was possible.! Respecting such 
proportions the theory which Plato here 
lays out is admitted by himself to be a 
novel one, but it is most probably borrowed 
with more or less modification from the 
Pythagoreans. Every solid body is circum- 
scribed by plane surfaces; every plane 
surface is composed of triangles: all 
triangles are generated out of two—the 
right-angled isosceles triangle, and the 
right-angled scalene or oblong triangle. 
Of this oblong there are infinite varieties, 
but the most beautiful is a right-angled 
triangle having the hypotenuse twice as 
long as the lesser of the two other sides 
(Tim. 53-54). 

From this sort of oblong triangle are 
generated the tetrahedron or pyramid, the 
octahedron, and the eikosihedron; from 
the equilateral triangle is generated the 
cube. The cube, as the most stable and 
solid, was assigned by the Demiurgus 
for the fundamental structure of earth ; 
the pyramid for that of fire; the octa- 
hedron for that of air; the eikosihedron 
for that of water. Lastly the dodeka- 
hedron was assigned as the basis of 
structure for the spherical Kosmos itself, 
or Universe. Upon this arrangement, each 
of the three elements—fire, water, air— 
passes into the other ; being generated from 
the same radical triangle. But earth does 
not pass into either of the three, nor 
either of these into earth, being generated 
from a different radical triangle. The 
pyramid, as ‘sharp and cutting, was 
assigned to fire as the quickest and most 
piercing of the four elements ; the cube, as 
the most solid and difficult to move, was 
allotted to earth, the stationary element. 
Fire was composed of pyramids of different 
size, yet each too small to be visible by 
itself, and becoming only visible when 
grouped together in masses; the earth was 
composed of cubes of different size, each 
invisible from smallness; the other elements 
in like manner each from its respective 
solid in exact proportion and harmony, as 
far as necessity could be persuaded to toler- 
ate. All the five regular solids were thus 
employed in the configuration of the new 

1 Timacus 53. 


structure of the Kosmos. I have given 
Mr. Grote’s summary of chapters xix.—xxi. 
of the Zimaeus: as he has no thesis to 
prove such as I have in view, his statements 
will be free from all suspicion of being ex 
parte. 

The notion that the Kosmos itself is a 
spherical dodekahedron naturally suggests 
another passage of Plato still more familiar 
than that of the Zimaeus. 

In the Phaedo (chapp. lviii. lix. § 109 
seq.) Plato gives us a set of kosmical views, 
which are again based on Pythagorean 
doctrines. 

Tf one could look down on the earth from 
space, it would appear just like a ball made 
up of twelve pieces of leather (da7mep at 
dwdexaoKuTot opaipar), variegated, picked out 
with colours, of which the colours known 
here are samples. ; 

He then describes at length the glories of 
that unseen region, enumerating the various 
hues, such as gold and purple and blue, 
which it presents; he proceeds to describe 
the perfection of things, then their perfect 
purity and freedom from all corruption, and 
finally the structure of the earth itself is 
described —‘the mountainsin like fashion and 
the stones in similar proportion possess both 
a smoothness and a transparency and colours 
more beautiful than those here; and of 
these the little stones in this world, the 
precious stones, are parts, such as sards and 
jaspers and smaragdi’ :— 

TX Opn woatTws Kal Tors AHous Exe ava 
Tov avtov Adyov THv TE NeLoTHTA Kal TiVv Siada- 
veay Kal TA xpwuata Kaddiw- dv Kai Ta evOade 
AGibia TH dyaropeva popia* olov aapoid TE Kal 
iaomidas Kal opapaydous. 

Plato argues thus from the most beautiful, 
most pure, and most imperishable of all 
things in this world to substantiate his 
doctrine of the unseen world. The natural 
crystals are indeed the most perfect and 
most enduring of all things that we know. 

In later times the writer of the Apo- 
calypse forms his conception of the Holy 
City, the New Jerusalem, on the same 
analogy. The foundations of the city 
were garnished with all manner of precious 
stones, the first a jasper, the second sap- 
phire, the third a chalcedony, the fourth 
an emerald, the fifth sardonyx, the sixth 
sardius, ete. 

* As Plats follows Pythagoras in the 
Tima2us, so also he seems to be following 
him in the Phaedo. The doctrine of the 
Transmigration of Souls embedded in this 
same description is beyond doubt Pytha- 
gorean. Moreover it is generally agreed 
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that Pythagoras was the founder of the 
doctrine that the earth is a sphere, and to 
the Pythagoreans must be ascribed the first 
use of the word Kosmos in the sense of an 
ordered universe. 

The key to what Pythagoras meant by 
saying that 7a ovra had their existence by 
the imitation of numbers seems to be given us 
here. The great mass of the earth’s crust 
which we see around us is corrupt, and 
formed of amorphous matter, the rocks and 
stones are eaten away by the impure atmo- 
sphere and the brine of the sea. Were it 
not for these agencies we might see them in 
glorious intact forms and colours. There 
are certain objects however which lead us 
to this conclusion, the little stones called 
precious stones which are fragments of 
those diaphanous stones of perfect purity 
of which the unseen region is _ wholly 
compact. Is it overbold to suggest that 
Pythagoras from observing the perfect 
mathematical shapes of natural crystals was 
led to the conception that the world was 
built of numbers? If the objection is 
raised that it is a groundless assumption to 
suppose that Pythagoras ever had his 
attention called to any such objects as 
natural crystals, my answer is not far to 
seek. Diogenes Laertius says (vill. 1), 
Pythagoras was the son of the Samian 
Mnesarchus, a signet-engraver (daxrvALo- 
ydvdov). Thus above all men Pythagoras 
had the shapes of precious stones forced 
upon his attention from his earliest 
days. We are not told anywhere that he 
was himself brought up to the same trade 
as his father, but from our knowledge of 
the way in which arts and trades were 
hereditary in Greece, as they are at this day 
in Oriental countries, we may not unreason- 
ably conjecture that he was brought up to 
his father’s trade, though he may have 
abandoned it when he came to manhood. 

That he would have approached the treat- 
ment of philosophy under the influence of 
his boyish training is rendered highly prob- 
able by the analogous case of Socrates. 
The latter introduces references and analo- 
gies borrowed not only from the trade of 
his father, Sophroniscus the statuary,! but 
also from the calling of his mother Phaena- 
rete the midwife.” 

If any fact in the life of Pythagoras is 
well attested, it is that he went to Egypt, 
and there studied mathematics. Geometry 
was the branch of that subject which was 
the creation of the Egyptians. Combining 

1 Plato, Luthyphro 11 C. 
2 Ib., Theaetetus 161 E. 


then his knowledge of crystallography 
gained from his father’s trade with that of 
Egyptian geometry, Pythagoras conceived 
the world huilt up of a series of material 
bodies imitating geometrical solids. 

Aristotle is in doubt as to whether the 
Pythagorean cause is material or formal.® 

The view thatad have put forward explains 
this doubt ; for the Pythagorean cause is 
material, combined with the formal element 
of geometry. 

Plato mentions the pyramid, the octa- 
hedron or double pyramid, the eikosihedron, 
the cube, and the dodekahedron. Let us 
see what crystals suggesting such forms 
Pythagoras could have seen. An ordinary 
form of quartz crystal would give him 
a perfect pyramid and a double pyramid. 
The quartz crystal has been in use among 
primitive men everywhere as an amulet 
and ornament from the'earliest times. There 
are many Assyrian cylinders made of it 
and, what is still more to our purpose, it was 
regularly used by the Greeks who engraved 
that class of signet known as the Island 
gems.* 

Iron pyrites is widely diffused and was 
certainly known to the Greeks. It is found 
in cubes massed together. 

Theophrastus (Zap. § 14) most probably 
alludes to it. Galena ore has been found 
in great quantities in the ancient mines of 
Laurium. This substance crystallizes in 
cubes. 

Fluor spar exhibits the same form of 
crystallization, though I am not aware 
that any archaic Greek gems made of it 
have been brought to light. Assyrian 
cylinders made of this substance are 
known. 

The dodekahedron is found in nature 
in the common garnet. This was a stone 
well known to the Greeks and held in high 
favour both in the noble kind, which came 
from Carthage and Massilia, and also in the 
common coarse varieties which were found 
in Greece itself, both at Orchomenus and in 
the island of Chios (Theophrastus, Lap. 
$$ 18 and 33). It was so highly esteemed 
that Theophrastus devotes a special section 
to it, just as he does to the smaragdos. 
Both of these are placed at the head of his 
list of stones used by the engravers for 
signets, 

That the engravers of Samos were well 

3 Metaph. A. 6. This I owe to my friend Dr. 
Jackson. 

4 British Musewm Cat. of Gems, Nos. 33, 57, 72. 
There is an early scaraboid gem in rock crystal in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum (No. 5). 
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acquainted with the smaragdos, a term 
which included down to the time of Theo- 
phrastus (315 B.c.) all the three kinds of 
the same beautiful crystal, the beryl, the 
emerald, and agua marine—is put beyond 
doubt by the fact that the renowned signet 
of Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos (560- 
522 B.c.), which he cast into the sea to avert 
Nemesis, was a smaragdos engraved for 
him by the famous sculptor and engraver, 
Theodorus of Samos (Herod. iii. 41). The 
beryl was found in Cyprus, as we learn 
from Theophrastus (op. cit. 26), who alludes 
to the beautiful cylindrical hexagons in 
which it is found as rods (paBdo). The 
Greeks used these elegant natural crystals 
as earrings. Such have been found in 
Cypriote graves. Long cylindrical beads 
of emeralds and beryls have been found 
in the archaic tombs of Rhodes. 

As Theophrastus certainly knew the 
difference between crystalline and amor- 
phous substances, there can be no reasonable 
ground for doubting that the engravers of 
archaic gems must have learned very early 
this difference. In fact it is absolutely 
certain that the observation of such a 
difference must have been first made by 
those whose profession it was to seek after 
crystals. 


I have purposely left to the last the 
eikosihedron of the Zimaeus. No such 
crystalline form is known in nature. It is 
strange that Plato should have taken a 
number which gives no relation to the octa- 
hedron. The Pythagoreans held the num- 
ber 24 of great value. It was the product 
of 1 x 2 x 3 x 4, just as the sum of these 
first four digits was 10, If Plato had 
taken a 24-sided figure, it would have been 
in relation to 4 and 8 (the pyramid and 
double pyramid), and it would have had a 
prototype in nature. But for our purpose 
it is unnecessary to discuss what Plato 
meant. With him the mathematical side 
was completely detached from the natural 
phenomenon, the observation of which had 
probably led Pythagoras to conceive that 
the world existed by the imitation of 
natural crystals. 

Imitation was an excellent term to 
employ. Every one conversant with crystal- 
lography knows how frequently crystals are 
mis-shapen, the facets irregular. Pytha- 
goras aga practical engraver could not help 
observing this and feeling that they fre- 
quently were not perfect mathematical 
solids, but attempted imitations of such, 
more or less imperfect. 

WILLIAM RiIpGEway. 


THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


THE second volume of the excellent 
English translation of Holm’s History of 
Greece} contains some of the best work of 
the historian. When we come into the clear 
field of historical fact, Holm’s narrative and 
exposition are masterly. It is in the dimmer 
regions where we find anecdote, legend, and 
history mixed that he is less satisfactory ; 
and his first volume is the weakest of 
the four. The weakness consists in a certain 
credulous caution, if I may use the expres- 
sion, in dealing with such a source, for 
example, as Herodotus. His excessive dis- 
trust of scepticism leads him into distrust 
of criticism. This defect is illustrated in 
vol. ii. in the account of the Persian war. 
The narrative of the campaign of Marathon 
given by Herodotus is simply reproduced 
by Holm, without any adequate recognition 
of the difficulties besetting that narrative, 


' History of Greece, by Adolf Holm. Translated 
from the German. Vol. ii. The Fifth Century p.c. 
London and New York: Macmillan. 1896. Price €s. 


in which the Persians are represented as 
acting like children. Any one who reads 
critically the Herodotean account must see 
that Herodotus had not the smallest idea 
why the battle was fought, and had a very 
inadequate notion of how it was fought. He 
has collected a number of details, some true, 
others absurd ; which, as he relates them, 
are without any inner connexion. 

In his extremely interesting and im- 
portant historical studies on Herodotus 
(vol. ii. of his recent edition of Books iv., 
v., vi.) Mr. Reginald Macan has devoted a 
hundred pages to an elaborate examination 
of the problems connected with Marathon. 
He has not only done good service by his 
minute criticism of all the extant evidence, 
but he has made a distinct contribution to 
the reconstruction of the battle, 

The first important step was taken by 
Leake who saw that the Athenian camp was 
near Vrana, at the mouth of the valley of 
Avlona ; and this discovery was reinforced 
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by Lolling who determined the site of the 
Herakleion in that valley. Mr. Macan has 
now explained, convincingly as I think, the 
occasion of the battle, and shown how the 
Athenians were lured out of a position of 
great strategic strength. The Persians 
‘decided to make a movement upon Athens, 
with fleet and with infantry at once, and to 
make it by the pass to the south, the main 
road to Athens. By this route navy and 
army would remain in touch, at least while 
in presence of the enemy....Whether the 
Persians were convinced that the Greeks 
would in terror allow them to go by un- 
molested or whether they were in utrumque 
parati, prepared to do battle if the occasion 
arose, may be a question. The greater 
probability seems to incline to the view that 
the Persians were fully prepared’ (p. 241). 
‘Nothing in the traditions concerning the 
actual mélée would justify us in assuming 
that the Persians were taken in flank or off 
guard’ (p. 242). But this hypothesis is 
not quite complete, so far as the battle 
is concerned, and requires to be supple- 
mented, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
Macan’s reviewer in the Athenaeum (Dec. 
21, 1895). The elements of the art of war 
demanded that, when the Persian army 
marched southward with the right flank 
exposed to the Greeks at Vrana, the Greek 
position should be masked by a strong 
detachment drawn up facing the Vrana 
valley. This assumption, which is simply a 
logical consequence of Mr. Macan’s dis- 
covery, explains the details of the battle. 

Mr. Macan’s hypothesis, thus supple- 
mented, while it elucidates the immediate 
circumstances of the fight, does not, and 
does not claim to, carry with it a fully 
satisfactory view of the whole campaign. 
But it is a step, of which the importance 
must be fully recognized, towards the solu- 
tion of the larger problem. 

The question, why the Persians landed on 
the Marathonian plain, was considered by 
Herodotus and answered thus (vi. 102): 
Kai qv yap 6 MapaOdy émirndedtarov xwplov THs 
"Arrikns évir@edorat kal dyxotatw Tis Eperpins. 
Both the statements are false. Marathon 
is not the part of Attica nearest to Eretria, 
and the Cephisian plain was much better for 
cavalry ‘than the confined and marshy 
ground at Marathon, crossed by stream- 
beds and commanded by hills and highland’ 
(Macan, note ad loc.). We might indeed, 
by combining the two clauses, construct a 
true statement; namely, that the Mara- 
thonian plain was the nearest place to 
Eretria that was suitable for cavalry ; but 


this is not what Herodotus says. Holm 
characteristically repeats the insufficient 
solution of Herodotus. ‘Here, the country 
being level, they were able to use their cavalry 
to the best advantage.’ If the main object 
of landing at Marathon was to use their 
cavalry, no one, on the old view of the 
battle, gave any reasons, that will bear 
examination, for the circumstance that they 
made no use of it at all. Curtius suggested 
that the cavalry must have been re-embarked, 
and found in this hypothesis an explanation 
of the Athenian attack.1 But the hypo- 
thesis was incomplete until an adequate 
motive for the re-embarkation had been 
assigned. Mr. Macan’s theory supplies 
the needed motive. The Persians disembark 
their cavalry; after the arrival of the 
Athenians, ‘for several days the armies 
remained in their respective positions,’ the 
Persians during that time desiring and 
attempting ‘to draw the Athenians down 
into the plain towards the shore’ (p. 240). 
The Athenians would not be drawn, and ‘ the 
Persians at last decided to make a movement 
upon Athens.’ For this purpose the cavalry 
was re-embarked (p. 242); on the march to 
Athens it would have been a_ useless 
encumbrance. : 

But, while the problem of the cavalry is 
vital in determining our theory of the battle, 
it does not matter so much to the considera- 
tion of the question why the Persians 
landed at the Marathonian plain. If there 
had been no cavalry, this plain would 
have seemed to possess equal advantages 
for deploying large numbers of infantry 
against a far less numerous foe. The 
important point which emerges—on any 
theory—is that the Persians wanted to fight, 
or to accomplish something which might 
involve a fight, whether with or without 
cavalry, at Marathon. This leads us to the 


1 ‘What became of the cavalry afterwards? Why 
do we hear nothing of their re-embarkation ? What 
room is there in the story for that lengthy and elabo- 
rate operation after the battle? How were they got 


off? Curtius’s suggestion lets in some light on this 
dark place. The cavalry was brought, as might be 


supposed, to Marathon, and there put on shore. The 
cavalry was re-embarked ; and its re-embarkation was 
the reason for the Athenian attack. This suggestion 
does not leave the cavalry to be accounted for after 
the battle, as do all the other suggestions previously 
noticed [Leake’s, Blakesley’s] ; it explains, as well as 
the suggestions of Leake, of Blakesley, and of Raw- 
linson, the absence of all notice of the cavalry in the 
description of the battle ; and it explains better than 
any other hypothesis the determination of the moment 
of attack.’ But it ‘cannot in itself explain the as- 
sumption of the offensive by the Athenians or the 
probable circumstances of the actual fight.’ (Macan, 
ll, pp. 163-4.) 
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ultimate problem, what was the plan of 
strategy in which the battle of Marathon 
was a designed incident, and which was 
defeated by the unexpected result. 

The first thing to grasp is the obvious 
truth that the ‘objective’ of the Persians 
was Athens. This fact must govern our 
interpretation of the campaign. Herodotus 
did not grasp it, though, in his characteristic 
way, he implies it incidentally. ‘The 
Persians,’ he says, ‘expected tio do to the 
. Athenians what they had done to the 
Eretrians’ ; and after the defeat they sail, 
in his pages, round Attica to make an at- 
tempt on the city, as a sort of afterthought. 

That the Persians did not decide to sail 
straight to Athens is explained by an easily 
intelligible desire to avoid a wearisome siege 
of the Acropolis, which, as Hippias might 
inform them, would have been no light 
labour. Their decision to land at Marathon 
implies that they proposed to accomplish 
something before an attack upon Athens. 
The purpose clearly was to lure the Athenian 
forces to Marathon and keep them there, 
so that the city might be left unprotected. 
If the Athenian army were either defeated 
on the plain or cooped up in the hills, the 
Persians could march upon Athens, by the 
route south of Pentelikon—by Pikermi and 
Charvati—and seize it without difficulty. 
The point was to detain the Athenians in 
the region of Marathon, either alive or dead. 

The more desirable alternative for the 
Persians was that their opponents should be 
induced to fight. Delay on the other hand 
was obviously the game of the Athenians ; 
theix position was strong and they expected 
Spartan aid. Mr. Macan reasonably accounts 
for the delay of some days which elapsed 
between the arrival of the Athenians at the 
Herakleion and the battle by supposing 
that the Persians were in vain endeavouring 
to bring on an action. The fact of the delay 
cannot be fairly questioned, although 
Herodotus assigns an unacceptable reason 
for it. But the Persians could not wait too 
long ; it would have been clearly inexpedient 
to wait long enough for the arrival of Spartan 
reinforcements. Accordingly the march on 
Athens—the ultimate object from the 
beginning—was resolved on. The Greeks 
might do one or other of two things, and 
both possibilities had to be provided for. 
They might attack the flank of the Persian 
army as it marched past into the southern 
pass of the plain ; this was provided for, as 
we saw, by masking the recess of Vrana. 
Or they might hesitate to run such a 
risk, and might determine to march back 
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to Athens, by the Stamata and Cephisia 
road, by which they had come. In this way 
they might by a forced march either reach 
Athens first, or make a dangerous attack on 
the Persians between Pentelikon and Hy- 
mettus. Against this danger it was needful 
to guard, and it could be obviously met by 
sending round the south of Pentelikon a 
small detachment to occupy a position near 
Stamata, sufficient to bar for hours, if not 
to hinder entirely, the passage of the Greeks. 
There was no difficulty in effecting this. 
Troops for example could be landed by night 
in boats at some distance south of the little 
marsh of Vrexisa, and reach their destina- 
tion under the guidance of local adherents 
of the Pisistratids The road was not 
likely to be guarded, for the Athenians 
could not spare troops. We may calculate 
that the Persian soldiers (landing south of 
Mount Agrieliki) would have required about 
six hours to march, by Pikermi and Cephisia, 
to the place beyond Stamata where the path 
to Vrana parts from the path to Marathon. 
Posted there, on the slopes of Aphorismés, 
the northern spur of Pentelikon, they would 
await events; ready either to oppose the 
passage of the Greek army, or, if a battle 
were fought, and the Athenians were routed, 
to intercept the fugitives. 

In Herodotus, of course, there is nota 
syllable as to such a device on the part of 
the Mede. But here, as in some other cases, 
we find that he has preserved, in a wrong 
connexion and embedded in fable, a distinct 
vestige of the truth. I refer to the signal 
of the shield. 

The episode of the shield cannot be set 
aside, as Mr. Macan has rightly insisted. 
If there is anything in the whole story that 
Herodotus is positive about, it is this ; and 
his certainty about the fact is rendered all 
the more weighty by his uncertainty as to 
the explanation.? Accordingly ‘any attempt 
at a rational reconstruction of the story of 
Marathon must reckon with this episode’ 
(p. 165). Not the least valuable part of 
Mr. Macan’s appendix is his criticism of the 
shield incident. He acutely discerned that 
the words (vi. 115) goto. dn ev THoe vynvot 
let out part of the secret. The Persians 
were already in their ships before the signal 
was shown ; it was therefore a signal not to 

1 Holm (p. 18) gives, like others, a second reason 
for the landing of the Persians at Marathon, the 
circumstance that it was ‘the district in which the 
Peisistratidae had long had their adherents.’ 

2 His words are (vi. 124) avedéxOn mtv yap dons, 
Kal TovTo ovK tors UAAwS Elweiv: eyévero yap Os pévToL 
fv 5 avadétas odk ¥xw mpoowrépw eineiv Todtwy (viz. 
suspicions about the Alemaconidae). 
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embark, but to sail (p. 167); it was shown 
before the battle was fought. 

But the question as to the meaning of the 
signal remains, in Mr. Macan’s reconstruc- 
tion, still unsolved. Why did the moment 
for departure depend on a signal shown on 
the summit ofa mountain? The suggestion 
that it was intended to notify to the 
Persians that the coast at Phaleron was clear 
is not plausible, nor any other suggestion 
implying vague dangers. The only explana- 
tion which can carry conviction is one which 
will fit the episode of the shield into the 
strategy of the campaign, as a definite and 
necessary part of it. 

The inference, which I made above from 
the conditions of the problem, that the 
Persians must have taken measures to beset 
the Stamata road, involves the supposition 
that the army in the plain could be by some 
means apprized of the successful execution 
of this move in the game. A signal from 
the top of Mount Pentelikon was the obvious 
device for conveying the news. Nothing 
impressed me more when I visited the scene 
of the battle than the sight of the summit 
of Pentelikon, which seemed designed by 
the foresight of nature for the dvddekis of 
the shield. The signalman, posted there, 
could discern what befell in the plain, and 
signify to the troops of Aphorismés whether 
the enemy had decided to face the risks of a 
battle. And in the case, too improbable to 
contemplate, of an Athenian victory, these 


soldiers, warned by him, could return to the 
shore by the way they had come, and be 
picked up by the ships of their friends.! 
We may conjecture that this is what actually 
happened. It is useless to speculate how 
far the Greeks at the time apprehended the 
Persian strategy. One might naturally ex- 
pect that news of the movement in the rear 
would have been conveyed at once from 
Stamata to the Greek generals; and this 
intelligence might, in the supreme moment, 
have decided them to risk battle. But in 
those days no official accounts were drawn 
up of military operations ; nor was there a 
contemporary historian like Thucydides to 
ask searching questions and record the truth. 
Some of the circumstances of the battle—if 
ever fully known—were soon forgotten, 
with the result that the rest lost their right 
significance. The flashing of the signal 
impressed itself on men’s imaginations, and 
as the memory of the actual facts of the 
campaign grew dimmer, and the events 
shaped themselves into a story, the shield 
became the centre of a new mysterious in- 
cident, which lent itself to a malicious inter- 
pretation by the political enemies of the 
Alcmaeonidae. Mr. Macan discovered the 
key to the solution of the problem. 
J. B. Bury. 


1 [ have added this conjecture (which occurred in- 
dependently to Mr. Marindin), as showing that every 
eventuality could be provided for easily by the 
Persian strategy. 





ARISTOPHANICA. 


Plutus. 

45—52: 
KAP. xéra Evvayrads dita zpdtw rovtwt: 
cir ov Evvies THY érivotav TOD Heod 
dppalovtos & oKxaoraté cor cadéorara 
GoKely TOV vioV TOV éerLXwpLov TPOTOY ; 
XP. 7 tovTo Kpives; KAP. dydov Stuy Kat 

TUPAS. 
[yvdvat doxet 7000’ ds obddp’ eat cvpdépor 
TO pndev doxelv byes ev TH viv Ere. | 

yp. evel Kat xpovm 

XP. otk eof drus 6 xpyopos eis TodTO péret, 
GAN’ eis erepdv Tu petlov K.T.Ar.. 


I have adopted Cobet’s conjectures in 45 
and 47, but they do not remove all the 
difficulties of the passage. 

The marginal note upon 51 appears in 
the Venetus ; the Ravennas reads Biw, not 
€TEl. 


The two lines here bracketed are made 
up of several adscripts, which we may 
approximately restore as follows :— 

1) kpiveus; yvOvat doxets. Compare an 
adscript still to be found among the scholia, 
Kpives: kpivat Gedes. 

(2) SHrov: A (ie. Aetwer) éori. 

(3) kal rUPAG: cHodpa. 

(4) SHAov briy Kal TYPAG: Gs ovp- 
épovros pndev doxety byes. Such a genitive 
absolute introduced by ds is a form of ad- 
script often found. The matter comes from 
37, 38. 

(5) rov ércxdprov tpdmov: Tov & 
7S viv yéver kat xpovw. The fiw of the 
Ravennas comes from 38. 


61—66: 
XP. ddd’ ef re xalpets dvdpds eddpKov Tpd70 
uot dpdoov, ILA. KAdew éywyé cot A€yu. 
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KAP. Bexou Tov avdpa Kat TOV Opvev Tov Geov. 

zee. ovrou pa THY Anpatpe Xatpijor ers ert, 

ei pL) dpdceis yap, KAP. dd o 6d6 
kaxov Kakds. 

XP. & trav 
XP. ropada. 








TIA. dwadddyOnrov ax epod. 


This distribution of the persons seems to 
be more dramatic than that hitherto ac- 
cepted. In the beginning of the play the 
character of Chremylus is represented as 
subdued and reflective. He waits to see 
how things will go. It is the slave who, 
like the Carian that he is, brings matters to 
a point. Chremylus tries persuasion until 
it is shown to be useless, or rather, until 
Carion has made it impossible. 


144—146: 

‘\ x > 4 / t Jee ‘\ \ ‘\ 
Kal vi) At et tty €oTe Aapmpov Kat KaAov 

7) xdptev dvOparrourt, bua oe yeyverat. 
dravta To Tovteiv ydp eof imyxoa. | 


It is surprising that so plain an inter- 
polation as line 146 should not have been 


observed long ago. It is tod zovnpod Kép- 
patos like 806, 


4 \ a 2 \ eQgr A , 
OUTW TO aAOUTELY €OTLV 700 TpPay ha oy, 


which Bentley detected. 


202—207: 
XP. .... GdAd Kal A€yovar TaVTES ws 
SeAdrarov éo8’ 6 wAodros. TIA. aKior adda 
pe 


TOLXWpUXOS TLS dueBad’. ciadvs ydp Tore 
[ov« ef, elxev eis tiv oikiav ovdey AaBeiv] 
cipov aragdtavTa KaTaKekAnpeva. 

clr’ dvopacé pov Tiv mpovoray ded/av. 


The eis rijv oikiavy was originally adscript 
to ciod’s, the otk «ixev ovdey AaPeiv (or 
AapBavew Ven.) to <ira, its first form being 
dTt OvK ElxeV, OK Exwv, or the like. 


367—370 : 

BA. diX’ ovd€ 7rd Breup’ aitd Kata ywpayv 
pever 

GAN €otw éridndov 
OTL; 

ov pev 01d 0 Kpwlets ws e“od TL KeKAOdOTOs, 

(yrets  petadaBeiv. BA. perartaBetv Lyd ; 
Tivos ; 





ti weravovpynx ; XP. 


Blepsidemus, reasoning aloud, speaks of 
the restless look of Chremylus as indicating 
guilt—he asks himself what guilt, when 
Chremylus can endure it no longer, and 
breaks in with 6 7; 


bal 

’ / , aA ) \ , , 
kairo. Tl wAé€ov wAovTEiy eoTly TOUTWY TaVTwY 

G7ropovvta. ; 


Porson corrected éoriv or éori to éorat, 
Valckenaer dropotvra; (vv. Ul. dropoitvtas, 
amopotcr) to daropotvtt; but, so far as I 
know, the initial corruption has not yet 
been pointed out, though the very meaning 
of kairo. indicates that something must be 
wrong with it. The line should run: 


\ a , , o ” , , 
Kal T@ Tl wA€ov wAOUTEW EoTAL TOVTWY TAaVTWV 
GTOpovvTe ; 


768, 769: 
dhépe vuv lode’ eicw Kopiow KaTaxvopata 
[omep vewvyntors opbadpots eyo. | 


There is no occasion to alter vewvyrots 
into vewryTow, or éyd into yxpedy or xewv 
or any other of the many words suggested 
by editors. The line is not a line, but an 
adscript tinkered to look like a line. 


842—8409 : 
KAP. 76 tpuBdvov O€ ri dvvatar mpds TV Oedv 
0 déper TO peta Gov TaLdapiov TovTi; Ppacov. 
AIK. kai totr’ avabjowv Epxopan ™pos Tov Oedv. 
KAP. pav evepr Ons Sir’ ev aitG Ta peyada ; 
AIK. ovK, adn éeveppiywo ern Tpraxaidera. 
KAP. 7a. 0 éuBadia; AIK. xat ratra cvvexe- 
palero. 
[KAP. kal ratr dvabjowv epepes ov; AIK. 
v7) Tov Aia. | 
KAP. yapievra y’ nKews ddpa TO Oed Epo. 


It is not the ody that ought to go in 848, 
but the whole line. See how it has arisen : 
euBadia: eepev oty kal Tatra avabjocwv—a 
very common form of adscript. 


896, 897 : 
/ > lal , > 
: Kkakodaynov dadpatver TL; : TOD WxoUS y Lows. 
[éret tovotrov dumeéxerat TO TpBavrov. } 


The attempts to emend 897 are unneces- 
sary. It is a note upon tod Wiyxous y’ lows. 
‘Observe he wears a tpiBdvov, though he 
says « magic ring has changed it into a 
iparvov.” 


1080—1083 : 

XP. of8 olda Tov votv: ovKer’ a&tots tows 
elvar per’ airns. IP. 6 8 eritpefwv €or Tis ; 
NE. ovx dv duadexeiny SuearAcKwpevy 

*ixrd puplwv érOv ye Kal TpirxAiwv*. 

Line 1083 has not been explained. The 
number 13,000 is too ridiculous in the 
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traditional rendering. The context requires 
a direct reference to the audience, to whom 
the old woman has appealed. When 
Chremylus tells the young man that he can 
see that he no longer cares to keep company 
with the old woman, she turns to the 
spectators, and with supreme confidence in 
her charms demands, ‘Is there a man of 
you all who will let him keep company with 
me?’ The young man’s response should be 
something in this manner: ‘I would not 
have a word to say to a woman who has 
once had the attentions of so many.’ Here 
we have the clue to the correcting of the 
line. Plato (Symp. 175 E) implies that the 
Theatre at Athens held a little over 30,000 
men. Ina comedy of Philemon quoted by 
Stobaeus (Morileg. 2, 27) we get the round 
number 30,000 spectators. 


/ \ a / Se a / 
ti ore Ipopnbeds ov A€yovs nuas tracae 
kat TaAAa TravTa Lda, Tots wev Oypios 
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Dy] es N Lt , , 
€OwX EKAOTM KATO yevos plav puow, 


7 e / / > BA 

dmavtes ot NéovtTes eiow GAKijMOL, 

Seidot radu éEfs waves cioly of Aayy. 

ovk gor’ ddwmrn€ 7 pev Elpwv TH pice, 

ec ) 3 U 3 2a / 

9 8 adv0exactos, GAN’ €av Tpiopupias 
GXorekds Tis ovvayadyy, piav prow 
drataracav wera. tTpdtov O éva- 

td a 1 RS: = \ ‘ , 2 XN ‘\ 5 , 
QLwWvV é Oo" KAaL TA OWUAT €OTL TOV a,piO nov 
kab’ évds, Tooovrous etl Kal Tpdmovs ideiv. 

The whole point lies in making the sup- 
posed collection of foxes identical in number 
with the audience in the theatre. 

The line of Aristophanes should therefore 
run: 

e \ / A ‘ , 
b7d yiAlov ye TOVOE Kal TpLTpuplov. 

So soon as the corruption of ye ravde 
made the 31,000 too absurd, the absurdity 
was diminished to some extent by trans- 
posing yiAdwy and puptov. 

W. G. RUTHERFORD. 





ADVERSARIA—EURIPIDES, ZLECTRA. 


Eur. Electra 471 sqq. 


, \ , 
mepitevpw O€ KUTEL 
4, ” /, / an 
mupmvoos eaTrevoe Spdpw Néatva, xadais 
Tleipyvatov TOopaca (4 épaca al.) Odor. 


Mr. Keene reports of go7evde that L. has 
‘de by later hand in vacant space before 
Spopep.’ 

It is needless to point out the awkward- 
ness of yxaAais, which is in no wise removed 
by reading doBdca, Oypdca, or any other 
conjecture yet made. 

The true text seems to me to be: 


mipmvoos €oma SvoOvpw Aeawa xara 
Tlepyvatov Oopovtaa 7to\ov— 


i.e. ‘had made a spring and was rending 
with both claws.’ 

orav=o7apaooev hardly needs illustra- 
tion. Yet cf. Soph. Ant. 1003 ordvras év 
xnratow adAdAjdovs. 

After eozadidvpor had been wrongly di- 
vided as eorevde Supwr, the alteration to 
Sou. and thence to dpouzw. was inevitable. 


660-662. 
HA. é€dPotoa pevror SHAov ws aroAXvTa. 
‘ ‘ ES] > / ? ; Need / / 
. Kal pv er’ aitds y’ Teiciw dopwv Tidas. 
pee , \ > ¢ , 
. ovKxodv Tpamrécbar cpixpov eis “Avdov Tdd«. 


The position is this: Clytemnestra is 
expected to come into the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Electra’s cottage in order to 
join Aegisthus in a certain ceremony. 
Electra desires to entice her by false pre- 
tences to enter the cottage and there meet 
her death. Here she says, ‘If she comes, 
she is of course a dead woman.’ Then 
follows the corrupt line, spoken by the pro- 
posed emissary, to which Electra replies, 
‘Then all it means is but a step aside 
into... Hades.’ 

T can find no satisfaction in Musgrave’s 
cicirw and the attempts at rendering with 
that emendation. 

Rather read 


. a , , 
Kal pny em attds y elo OV Souwv mvdas. 


ie. ‘ Well, as a matter of fact, she (on her 
way to Aegisthus) will come right up to 
the door of your house (=will pass your 
very door).’ 

‘Then,’ answers Electra, ‘it will require 
but one little step aside and she will find 
herself in Hades.’ 

861 sqq. 


, f. 
Trikas oTephavadopiav 
kpeloow t Tois wap’ ’Aderod feeOpors TeAeoas 
kaolyvntos bev. 
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Canter emended to wd, and the metre of 
the (obviously sound) antistrophe rejects 
tots. For the rest the passage is unemended, 
inasmuch as an alteration of xpeioow is 
unwarranted. 

Orestes had pretended to be on his way 
to the Olympic contests. Instead of pro- 
ceeding thither he gains ‘a greater crown’ 
by overcoming Aegisthus, This sense be- 
comes clear by reading : 


Q Pa 
vika otehavadopiav 
, i bea | $ me ee ‘ > 3 / 
Kpetaow wap’ "ArAdeod péeebp od TedEcas, 


where redéoas (cf. dvvoas) = ‘having ac- 
complished the journey,’ a sense for which 
v. L. and 8S. reAew 6, 26. ‘He wins a 
greater crown without having fared to the 
streams of Alpheus.’ 
1262 sg. (Of the Areopagus.) 

i’ evoeBeotary 

Wiidos BeBata 7 eotiv ex ye Tod THeots. 


(€k ye roo for éx te Tod is due to Schaefer.) 
The difficult word is Oeois, for which nothing 
better has been suggested than the revo- 
lutionary Bporots of Kirchhoff. I read: 


ne | > /, 
i’ evoeBertatn 
Wndov BeBaia 7’ early ek ye TOU Oéats, 


where wydov Oéo1s corresponds to the 
familiar Oéoar Wndov. 


1301. 
potpas avayKys iyeito xpewv. 


MSS. 


The line is anapaestic, and Mr. Keene, 
after Seidler, gives 


poipay avaykns WyEV TO Xpewv. 
Better, I should imagine, 
poipa o” avaykyns Wy €ls TO xpedy. 


There are a few other places in Mr. 


XENOPHON’S 


As the main foundation of the following 
notes I took Dr. Holden’s very useful edition 
(1894!) with critical notes, commentary, and 


1 Dr. Holden’s new edition (1895) appeared too 
late for me to make use of it. 
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Keene’s scholarly text with which cne may 
be excused for feeling still dissatisfied. 


Line 87. 
adtypar 5 éx Oeod T pvorypiov. 


The ypyornpiwov of Barnes is farther 
from the text than tevortynpiwyv, which 
I venture to suggest. 


95—97. 

dvoiv 8 aprAav Ev tibets aixopyv 

TMpos Téppovas yns THAD, tv’ exBadrw 7rodi 
aXAnv em’ alav.... 


There is no point whatever in rjad’. The 
word wanted is rova 0d’, which suffered a 
frequent corruption by attraction. 


303 sq. 
ayyeAN ’Opéoty Tapa kal Keivov KaKd* 
a \ Y > / 3\ 7 
TpOTOV pev olots ev TEemAOLs TavAtLopar...... 


Is the conjectured avaivoya: as near to 
aidi~owat as aya Copan (ironical) would be? 


484, 
n wav | er ere hovov bo dépav | 
copa aiua yvbev oddpw. 


Would not odv....d¢pav improve the 
expression grammatically ? 


616 sq. 
OP. dpovpais xexarrat dekvais te Sopudopor ; 
IIP. eyvws' poPetrar yap ove Kody evden Tradds. 
Read ao’ adeis. ‘He cannot let the 
thought of you go.’ 


640 sq. 
OP. xadds eAcéas. 1) Texodaa O° earl rod ; 
TIP. "Apye. wapéora: & T év wocet Ootvyv ert. 


Such alterations as év rdye are obviously 
out of court. The easiest change is ézt 
760 €1t, ‘to join her husband.’ 

T. G. Tucker. 


University of Melbourne. 


OLECONOMICUS. 


an admirable index. Besides older books, 
I also made use of Hartman’s Analecta 
Xenophontea (1887) which contains with 
other things suggestions on various passages 
of the Oeconomicus. In 1895 Herwerden 
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published in Mnemosyne a few notes of his 
own, in which some of my alterations are 
anticipated, and drew attention to a text 
with occasional notes in Dutch brought out 
by Hartman in 1888. To this text I have 
now made reference here and there in my 
remarks, 

1, 18.—ei ebxopevor eddarpovety Kat sovetv 
Bovdopevor af’ dv éxorev ayaa. erecta Kwdvov- 
TAL. 

dv must be added before or after €youev. 
Cf. 2, 1 e& pou cupBovrctous 6 TL dv Towwy 
av€ouse Tov oikov : and so passim. 

2, 5.—Whether the words dredyvato o 
Swxparys are genuine or not, drepyvaro 18 an 
evident error for daexpivaro. The same 
confusion occurs in Diod. Sic. xi. 12, 5, 
where Cobet (Collectanea p. 239) has cor- 


rected dzexpivato ‘yvounv to drepyvaro 
youn. 
ibid. érera E€vovs mpoojKer cou modAovs 


dexerOar Kai TovTous peyadompeTas. 

Does not Greek idiom require kal radra 
for kal rovrovs? The difference is just the 
same as we should make in English accord- 
ing as we added ‘ and that—’or ‘and those—.’ 
We should say ‘entertain many people 
and that sumptuously’ or ‘ entertain many 
people and those people of high position,’ 
and we could not interchange that and those. 
So in Anab. 2, 5,21, drdpwv éori...xal TovTwv 
movnpav, we could not put tadra, and in 
Plat. Luthyd. 299 D, obxotv kat yxpuoiov, 7 S 
6s, @yafov doxet cou civar exe ; Ilavy ye, Kal 
Taira ye toAv we could not put totro. So 
too infra 20, 28, we could not put Kal rotrov 
for kai tatra. The words xat tovrovs here 
would require to be followed by some word 
agreeing with rovrovs and descriptive of the 
persons. Such at least is my impression, 
but there may perhaps be other instances to 
the contrary. 

2, 7.—adixois mpaypacr is defended a- 
gainst Hartman, who would omit zpayyacr, 
by wauduxdv Adywv in Ages. 8, 2. 

2, 10.—rov ody am odlywov zepiroiodvta 
eAmile amo toOv y’ av padiws rod weptov- 
OLaV TOLELY. 

The antithesis suggests that Xenophon 
wrote am’ ddiywv < éAtyov > wepurovodvra, or 
possibly < tu > wepurovodvra, as te Sometimes 
gets omitted before z from similarity to it. 
But 11, 10 and Mem. 4, 2, 38 show that 
mepiovety can be used absolutely. 

2, 13.—otre yap airos HuaTa Opyay 
EKEKTHLNV. et el ees 
: Omit xpyyara as a manifest gloss on 
opyava. (So too Hartman.) 

2, 15.—oipar 8 dv kai ci ert rip eXOdvros 
gov kal jy) OvTos wap’ enol GdXoce Hynodpnv 
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brdbev cor ein Aafeiv, odk av eneupov por 
Kal ef vowp rap’ é“od aitotyté co adros py 
éxwov dANoce Kal ext TovTO yyayov, old OTL vd’ 
iv TOUTO pou euEeuor. 

Hartman would omit xai before p2 dvTos, 
but this seems impossible from the awk- 
wardness that would arise as to the subject 
of dvros, nor can I see any objection to kat. 
He points out rightly enough that airotvri 
cot is deficient in construction (Holden 
joins it awkwardly with exwv) and proposes 
airovvré. oe. L would rather read’ airotvri 
cot abrds pi) Exwv <mapéexew>. Cf. 8. 1. 

2, 17.—xal efpov émicxoway mavu oikeiws 
TavTaA yryvopeva. 

oikeiws is oddly used. No doubt Xeno- 
phon wrote cixdrws. (I find this anticipated 
by Herwerden and adopted in Hartman's 
text.) 

2. 18.—rods d& yvwopyn cvvrerapery exysedor- 
pévous Kat Oartov Kat pdov Kat Kepdadewrepov 
KATEeyVOV TPATTOVTAS. 

It is very doubtful whether xaréyvwy can 
be used in this way. It means perceiving 
or deciding or pronouncing something that 
is somehow to a man’s disadvantage, and 
never has a merely neutral sense. 

Thus in 2, 1 above, 7) Kkatéyvwxas ypov 
ixavas wAouteiv, Where the disadvantage may 
not be immediately apparent, it is brought 
out in the parallel words xai ovdev doxotpev 
co. mpocdetaOar xpnudrwv. Socrates has de- 
cided against any need on Critobulus’ part 
of more money. In all the examples to 
which Sturz refers in his Lewicon Xenophon- 
fewm as having a neutral sense there is no 
difficulty in detecting the real meaning. 
As we have an imperfect (é#pwv) in the 
parallel clause, perhaps we ought to read 
katevoouv. ’Eéyvwv is also possible. 

3, 16.—Mehler and Hartman would omit 
the second cor, which is a mere repetition of 
the first (ofuar S€ wou éxew av érdetEal cor). 
Others have wished to omit the first. Per- 
haps we should read otpat d¢ tou. CE. Cyrop. 
1, 5, 13, dAAG mucrevo Tot TH TeElpa. 

4. 4,—Gp’, bn 6 Swxparys, mip alcxvvGopev 
tov Ilepodv Bacwréa pipnoacba. ; 

Goodwin (Moods and Tenses § 287) gives 
what I cannot help thinking an impossible 
theory of this passage, when he translates 
it ‘Shall we then be ashamed? We shall 
not be ashamed, shall we?’ How can the 
subjunctive with j.7 in a question have this 
meaning? He has just himself given in- 
stances of a similar construction in which 
the meaning is, as it must be, the very re- 
verse. Thus Plato Rep. 337 B pi azo- 
kptvopat; ‘am I not to answer?’ 7b, 554 B 
py POmev; ‘are we not to say?’ Xen. Mem. 
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1, 2, 36, pyd’...€pwyar; ‘am 1 not even to 
ask?’ In other words, py with such a 
question necessarily expects an answer in 
the affirmative, and we cannot get out of it 
by translating with Heindorf, who cites 
these words in his note on Phaedo 64 C, num 
verendum ne pudeat nos, i.e. num pudebit nos 
Persarum regem imitari ? Dr. Holden trans- 
latesthe phrase here numquid pudeat nos? ‘can 
it be that we should be ashamed?’ but this in 
Greek would be pi) aicxuvOcivev av and not 
the subjunctive at all. The fact is that 7) 
aicxuvOapev in a question with dpa gives us 
here an impossible sense. *Apa I take to be 
a blunder for dAAd, and the words are not a 
question. ‘But let us not be ashamed’ is 
the plain sense required. Dr, Holden’s in- 
dex will furnish instances of dda thus used 
at the beginning of an answer. In 12, 1, 
GANG yap’ Edyv eyo, py ce Kataxovo, 
loydpaxe, arrevar 7) PBovddpevov ; Holden 
translates ‘let me not detain you.’ I doubt 
whether this would be good Attic Greek, 
but in any case it is not what the speaker 
means, and, if it is, I do not see how 
Holden can be right in punctuating the 
words as a question. He should have given 
the explanation he gives on 4, 4, for the 
words mean ‘1am not detaining you, am I?’ 
(or perhaps‘ but I fear I am detaining you’). 

For a quite certain instance of the con- 
fusion of dAAd and dpa see Alcibiades I. 119 
D, where the Bodleian MS. has dpa and the 
Venetian T has d)Aa. 

4, 6.—Hartman omits the kai before rots 
pev. There does seem to be something 
wrong with the sentence, but it is not un- 
likely that the difficulty arises from the 
accidental omission after ovvéywv of some 
such verb as édopa, éxurkorei, or doxipdcer 
(8). 

4, 13.—ér dé mpds Tovrots, 
Xwpats evoukel Kal eis Smdcas emiotpEeperat, 
éxyseActrar TovTwV, OTws KiToL TE EcovTaL ol 
Tapadecor Kadovpevor TévTWY KaXOV TE Kaya- 
Gav peotot, doa 7 yn pvew bee, Kar ev 
TovTos avTos TH TACLoTA OvaTpiPeL. 

Hartman omits xjrot te. Surely the 
probable adscript is not xjrow but of wapa- 
decor KaAovpevor, just what a note-writer 
would add. As for re, I should suggest 
that it is quite right and that it points to 
our writing durpiver for duarpiBea. So we 
get drws kyrol te Eoovtat TdvTWV...pLETTOL... 
Kal €v TovTots ..diaTpier. 

5, 1—ratra 3é, & KpirdBovre, eya duyyor- 
pat, Ore THs yewpylas ovd of Tdvu paKdpLoL 
dvvavrat améxer Oat. 

ravra refers not to dr «.7.A. but to the 
anecdote just told. We have to read some- 


> c , 
€V OTOOULS TE 
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thing like <éemidexviwv> Ort, or <i” eldps> 
ér. The omission is as old as Stobaeus, 
who quotes this passage. It may be 
thought that é7. means here ‘to show that,’ 
as for instance in Dem. 18, 37 or 8 ovrw 
ratr eye Néye por To Whpiorpa. But is not 
this use restricted to cases in which ore 
(or &s) begins the sentence? The meaning 
‘ because’ seems unsuited to the context. 

5, 7.—Here and in 4, 8 Hartman takes 
exception to the use of xépa and yf as 
though they were distinct things and pro- 
poses to omit r@ xHpa Kai here and tiv yiv 
there. In both places y# (‘soil’) is. used 
with reference to cultivation, xpa 
(‘country’) to habitation, and in this way 
there is nothing strange in the language 
used. 

5, 8.—kal Spapetiy dé Kat Barety Kat Tonal. 

One would think Badciv ought either to 
follow ydjoa or to precede dpapeiv. 
Schenkl’s BdSyv iévac seems to me quite 
wrong. fadciv refers to the dzAa mentioned 
in the sentence before. 

5, 18.—I think there must certainly be 
something missing after povoyoat, as 
Schneider and others have supposed. Cf. 
the construction of 6, 11. 

6,3.—I had conjectured diedciv for 
SueAOeiv and find my view shared by Her- 
werden. 

6, 13.—rots pev yap dyabovs TEKTOVaS, 
xadkéas ayabovs, Coypadous dyabovs, avdptav- 
Toros Kat Tada Ta ToUWdTa avy GALyos 
por xpdvos éyévero ixavds mepicAOeiv TE Kal 
K.T.A, 

The position of dyabovs after xaAxeas and 
Zwypadovs is hardly to be justified, consider- 
ing that there is an article preceding. Now 
the whole context both before and after 
deals. not with persons who are good at 
this or that, but with such as are called 
good. ‘Thus in 12 é¢’ ots totro TO Ovo_a 
Sixatws eoriv, 6 Kadetrae Kadds Te Kayabos avnp, 
and again in 14,16, 17. It occurs to me 
therefore as probable, and as explaining the 
position of the adjective, that Xenophon 
wrote kal rdAXa Ta TodTa <Kaovpevous>. 
Holden may very probably be right in in- 
serting another éyafovs before dvdpiavto- 
To.ovs. 

7, 5.—€ln bard rrodXijs éripedeias, OTwsS WS 
eAdxiora pev owotTo, ehaxuota € dkovgoLTO. 

I do not feel very sure that the genitive 
rods érysedefas should not be the dative, 
such as we have in Plat. Rep. 574 E jv... 
id vomors te Kal watpi. as after dws 18 
probably a case of dittography : otherwise 
ought it not to be repeated with the second 
éXdxicra? 16,9 and other passages show it 
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to be unnecessary. (Hartman gives zoAAy 
eruteneia. ) 

7, 10.—ri S€; éfy, & Sexpares, éret x.7.d. 
Read ri 8€...<ei wy> ered, as in 9, 1 and 2. 
(So Hartman.) 

7, 18.—8oxotor odd dieokeppevns pddora. 
Tro fedyos todro ovvrefekévat...d7ws OTL 
apApmoratov 7 atte cis THY Kowwviar. 

Read something like <dv’ éxetvo> padiora. 

7, 35.—ols pev dv ew 7O epyov Wy Tov 


oikerOv, Tovtovs ouvexréeurev. Hartman 
ov éuol exréeumew. Perhaps tovrovs pev 
EKTELTELV. 


7, 40.—Possibly owfo. here should be 
coco and cwfy in 8, 16 cwoy. In this 
place at any rate the future would be much 
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more idiomatic: in the other the aorist 
would be symmetrical but is less called for 
by custom. 

7,43.—1a yap kaa te Kayabd, éyo Eepyv, 
ov Oa Tas MpaLoTyTas GAAAG dud TAs apeTas eis 
tov Biov tots avOpdrots éravéerau 

‘The word (ézavgerar) is only found in 
this one passage in Xenophon,’ says 
Holden. He might have added _ that 
éravéerar eis tov Biov is an odd expression. 
I conjecture Xenophon to have written 
érépxerat or perhaps érayerau. Cf, 8,7 eis 


>” ’ 
-yap TO KEvotmevovy Get ol Omricbey emepyovTat. 
p 


The cada xaya#a are something additional, 
over and above common living: hence ézv. 
H. RicHarps. 


(Lo be continued.) 


NOTE ON EUR. MEDEA, vss. 340-345. 


THE passage in Eur. Med. 340-345 has 
been objected to by scholars as unsatisfact- 
ory. It reads as follows: 


a > 

pilav fe petvar THVO Eacov 7LEpav 

‘ a AN Cee 4 
kal Evpmepavar ppovtid’ n pevfovpcba, 

3 tal na 
Taciv T aopijv Tots €mots, eel TATHp 
a , fd 

ovdev mpoTiLa pnxavycacGaL TEKVOLS. 

»” ? > / NS , / ‘\ 
oixteipe 8 atTovs* Kal ov ToL Taidwy TaTHp 

s = SEN ea ee » s > 
mépuxas* eikds 0’ eotly evvoiay o” exe. 


The réxvos at the end of v. 343 is a 
pleonastic repetition of wawiv at the be- 
ginning of v. 342, which is again repeated 
as waidwvw in v. 344, Again, the verb 
pnxavdopat, we are told, is extremely seldom, 
if ever, used absolutely. Further it may 
be argued that airovs in v. 344 strikes the 
ear at least as odd, if not incorrect, im- 
mediately after réxvois: one would rather 
expect aira agreeing with the preceding 
téxva and not with the raidwy following. 

All these objections, it seems to me, can 
be easily avoided by a very slight change of 
the reading and punctuation. I would 
therefore propose to alter the lines 342-343 
as follows : 


, 28 ‘ a s a 5] . ~ 
Tail T aboppyv TALS Emacs, ere TaTHP 
ovdev TpoTia, pnxavncacbar T € XVaus. 


The palaeographical difficulties involved in 
this change are so unimportant and so easily 
overcome, and the psychological reasons for 
the blunder of the copyist are so obvious 
as to make it hardly worth while to dwell 
upon these points. 


An objection may be raised as to whether 
the word réyvais would not sound too omin- 
ous in Medea’s mouth. But the word 
téxvais would not strike Creon’s ear as 
suspicious; for he himself had suggested 
it to her: 


OS TAT Apape, KOvK ExELs TE XV YY, OTWS 
pevels Tap’ Huty, oloa Svopevis esol (VSS. 
321-322). 


She unconsciously repeats the word with- 
out fearing to rouse any suspicion in Creon. 
That she is really plotting while uttering 
vss. 340-347 is apparent from her whole 
succeeding monologue, vss. 364-408. But 
we get at a striking proof of this, if we 
compare vss. 340-345 with vss. 368-369 : 


Lng ‘ y rd a s 
Soxeis yap av pe TOvde Ow redaal ToTE 
\ 
ei py TL KEepdaivovcay 7) TEXVOMEV HV; 


where @wzedoa recalls to one’s mind v. 
345, while texvwpuevny is in like manner to 
be referred to 1. 343. Is it not natural then 
that Medea, in whose soliloquy ‘plotting’ 
and the cry for vengeance is the ‘ Leitmotiv,’ 
finding its embodiment in the words rey- 
vopevyv (v. 369) and reyvwpery (v. 382 and v. 
401) should have used the word réyvais in v. 
343, even if there were reason to fear that 
it would elicit suspicion in Creon, which 
really, as we have seen, was not the case ? 


JuDAH A. JOFFE. 
Columbia College. 
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NOTE ON PLATO, REPUBLIC X. 607 C. 


THe words xait 6 tov Sia copdv oxAos 
kparév—such is the reading of Parisinus A 
—have been discussed in the Classical Review, 
vol. viii. p. 894, by Mr. Herbert Richards, 
who suggests Aiav for dia. The same sug- 
gestion had already been made by Herwerden 
(in Mnemosyne xii. p. 333), and is probably 
right, though the traditional view, ‘the 
crowd of philosophers overmastering Jove’ 
(as Jowett and Campbell render the phrase), 
has something to be said for itself, and finds 
an apt parallel (so far as it goes) in the 
Shakespearian quotation (also in Jowett and 
Campbell) ‘A politician...one that would 
circumvent God.’ Mr. Richards’ suggestion 
however leaves xparév even more obscure 
than before. It is admitted that the whole 
phrase is a quotation from some poet who 
either in his own person or by the mouth of 
one of his characters sneered at philosophers. 
I do not think that Plato is likely to have 
selected a quotation containing a word which 
is either otiose or obscure ; and «parév is one 
of the two. Mr. Richards remarks: ‘it 
would probably be unwise to alter xpardv, 
but «pi7év is an obvious conjecture.’ Why 
kpitov t I venture to suggest xparwyr ‘heads,’ 
‘The rabble of the unco-clever heads’ is a 
fair gibe for a poet to throw at a philoso- 
pher. We may compare with the general 
sentiment the words of Burns (‘ Address to 
the Unco Guid’): 


My son, these maxims make a rule 
And lump them aye thegither ; 
The rigid righteous is a fool, 

The rigid wise anither. 


Both because Euripides seems to be the 
only one of the three great tragedians 
who uses the plural of *xpds, and also 
because (forgetful of the proverb about 
glass houses) he is fond of sneering at oi dyav 
codoé (as the passages cited by Mr. Richards 
prove: cf. also Hipp. 518, to which Herwer- 
den refers), I think it likely that we have 


here a fragment of Euripides, than whom 
Plato castigated no poet more unmercifully : 


Tov Mav copav oxAos 
KpaTwv. 


The contempt expressed by the rare, and 
possibly somewhat vulgar, form  xkpdrov 
(Scotticé ‘ pows,’ perhaps) at the beginning 
of the line seems to me admirable. It is 
perhaps no mere accident that in the only 
two passages where the form occurs in 
Homer it is the heads of the unhappy suitors 
that are punished : 


a \ ‘ x Mm ‘ 
TOV O€ OTOVOS WpVUT’ GELKI)S 
> ¢ A 
kparov TuTTopévev, Sdredov 8 dav aipare Giev. 


(x 308-9 and w 184-5). 


Here too (as it seems to me) the derision is 
obvious, and is accentuated by the position 
of the word at the beginning of the line. 

The accentuation xpdtrwv (rather than 
kpatov) is in conformity with the precepts of 
the grammarians Choeroboscus and others 
(see Chandler’s Greek Accentuation, pp. 159 
and 279), Although kparés, xpari, and xkpact 
were allowed, xparév was rejected, in case (so 
we are told) it should be confounded with the 
genitive plural of «patos or the present par- 
ticiple of kparé. One might have thought that 
the quantitative difference would have been 
sufficient to differentiate them, at all events 
in an age when accents had not yet begun 
to regulate the quantity of syllables. The 
grammarians may or may not be right ; in 
any case it is interesting to note (if my sug- 
gestion is accepted) that the difference in 
accent did not prevent the confusion which 
they feared. I strongly suspect however that 
the accentuation of the word was regular in 
Plato’s time ; and if so, no change, not even 
that of an accent, need be made in the 
kpatav of the manuscripts. 


J. ADAM, 


ETHOPOIIA IN LYSIAS. 


In his recent edition of Lysias Professor 
Morgan has paid considerable attention to 
the author’s ethopoiia, drawing largely, with 
due credit, from Dr. Devries’ dissertation 
on the subject. In his appendix, therefore, 


on Oration xxiv. 13 one might have looked 
for a defence of zavras as read in the codex 
Palatinus (X) against the emendations of 
Frohberger and Rauchenstein. 

For surely, if Professor Morgan has no 
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misgivings that he is riding ethopoiia too 
hard, when he packs upon it the use of 
éXenuovectato, deiAardtatos, and the rest 
mentioned on page 119, he need not hesitate 
to add to the burden the quite remarkable 
postponement in its clause, in this speech 
alone, of the word waés—a mere trick per- 
haps of the cripple’s tongue, which Lysias 
might well have noted and introduced. So 
at least I had explained the matter in my 
class-room, before learning from Professor 
Bristol that he too had taken it so, though 
not committing himself to this explanation 
in his edition of Lysias. 

was, as every one knows, more frequently 
precedes than follows the noun, pronoun, or 
verb. When post-position occurs, it is 
almost invariably immediate, or, if a word 
intervene,—and there is rarely more than 
one,—it is some necessary conjunction 
claiming its right to the second place, as 
dé or yap. Yet even this slight postpone- 
ment of the word gives it almost the 
emphasis of an appositive. How much 
more emphatic, then, does it become when 
carried back past the verb and lodged at or 
near the end of its clause. The question 
how often in the later emphatic oratory of 
Demosthenes the word claims this signifi- 
cant position, I cannot answer. Rehdantz’s 
Index cites but one instance of dmavta— 
viii. 20 ir ére Cyretre woev Ta THs TOAEwS 
aTrohwXev Gravta ; But certainly among the 
characters of the earlier Lysias, the cripple 
only is permitted to use this, perhaps at 
that time, over-emphatic and plebeian mode 
of expression. 

With the aid of the new Index Lysiacus 
by Dr. D. H. Holmes, Lysias’ adjectival 
use of the word was may be presented 
briefly as follows :— 

(1) In thirty-six cases where the noun 
has no article, ras in every instance im- 
mediately precedes, as: éx mavtos Tporov, 
mravra kaka. (The words wavres épvvov ’A6n- 
vaio, Sauppe frg. 157, can be attributed to 
Lysias only with great doubt, and the col- 
location is unlike any other instance where 
the substantive lacks the article.) 

(2) In four cases where the noun has the 
article, was stands after the article and 
again precedes the noun, aS: 6 was xpovos, 
no instance appearing such as (4) xpdvos 
oO 7as. 

(3) In fifty-seven cases where the noun 
has the article, was precedes either im- 
mediately, as: wdavra tov xpovoy (forty-two 
times), or with yap intervening (once), or 
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with a verb, as: zavra ypadew Ta dvopara 
(nine times), and only five times follows 
its noun, as: é«k tov Biov ravrds, 7a\Xa Ta 
yevopeva wavra. But in these five instances 
be it observed that was follows immediately 
except once, where an adverb intervenes 
(xiii. 2). But in no case does the verb come 
between. 

(4) In thirty cases where zavres is used 
in agreement with the subject implied in 
the verb-ending, but expressed by no word, 
it precedes the verb twenty-eight times. 
Only in viii. 8 do we have zepindOere Tavres, 
and in xix. 37 BovAovra yap wavTes. 

(5) In thirty-two cases of was used with a 
pronoun, aS: wavres tyets, TavTa TaiTa, We 
find that zas precedes seventeen times, and— 
disregarding Orat. xxiv.—in ten instances 
follows its pronoun, in six of these im- 
mediately, in one after an intervening 6¢, 
in one after pev, one after a substantive, 
one after éori (which, however, does not 
belong to the immediate syntax—xiii. 92). 

But in no case have we yet found the 
order: noun (or pronoun) + verb + zas. 
Such a disposition, we can see by com- 
parison with the normal orders already 
given, would be doubly emphatic—first, 
because was follows its noun; secondly, 
because separated from it, and that too by 
their verb. Turning now to Orat. xxiv. we 
find that in Lysias’ long gallery of char- 
acters it is alone our ‘character’ the 
cripple who five times over points his 
clauses with a zavres, as follows: $13 ri 
KwAvet...0pas euod pev adedréobar tov 6Bodov 
as bytatvovtos, TovTw bé Wnpicacba. TaVTAS 
as dvarnpo ;—S$ 14 weparar re(Mew ipas os 
OvK Ett TOLODTOS Olov tyeis OpaTe T AVTES— 
§ 19 tpets d& evOupnOnte wm aVTES OTL K.T.A— 
§ 21 eyo & ipav, & Bovdy, d€opa tadvTov 
K.t.A.—§ 27 Kat ovrws tyets pev Ta dikowa 
yrooesbe TavTeEs K.T.X. 

What is this if not ethopoiia? One may 
recall Lessing’s Klosterbruder in Nathan 
the Wise with his recurrent ‘Sagt der 
Patriarch,’ to realize how slight a touch is 
needed to individualize a character. I may 
add that among the thirty-eight like in- 
stances of was following its substantive in 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, as detailed by Joost 
in his most instructive book Der Sprachge- 
brauch Xenophon’s, p. 78 f., I find only one 
where the order is: subject, verb, zas ; 
viz. vi. 3, 21 wapyyyAOyn Ta Tupa KatacBev- 
vival TavTa. 


L. L, Forman. 
Cornell University. 
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NATURAL HISTORY IN HOMER. 


I po not know whether the following 
parallel passages from Homer’s J/iad and 
the ‘Badminton Library’ on Big Game 
Shooting have been noticed before, but. they 
seemed to me interesting as showing how 
true to nature Homer always is in his de- 
scriptions of animal life. 


tv. V6I. 
ws db A€wy ev Bovol Popov e€& aiyéva 
aéy 
moptios He Boos, EvAoxov Kata PBooKkopevawr. 
Zl. xi. 174 
Boes ws 
aote Newy eboBynoe, podwv ev vuKTds Gpuory@ 
macas: tT O€ 7 in avadaivetar aims 
oAcOpos: 
ms 89 é€avyxev ease 
Big Game Shooting, vol. i., F. C. Selous, 
p. 327. 


‘A single large male lion will kill a 
heavy ox or a buffalo cow without using his 
teeth at all by breaking its neck or rather 
causing the frightened beast to break its 
own neck...We will suppose a large heavy 
ox weighing 1000 lbs. is seized by a lion 
whilst grazing or walking, the attack being 
made from the left side. In that case the 
lion seizes the ox by the muzzle with its 
left paw putting its head in underit. At 
the same time with the extended claws of 
the right paw it holds its victim by the top 
of the shoulder, its hind feet being firmly 
planted on the ground. The ox plunges 
madly forward and from the position in 
which its head is held not seeing where it is 
going, and hampered by the weight of the 
lion, soon falls and rolling over breaks its 
neck by the weight of its own body.’ 

H. W. AupEn. 





NOTE ON SALLUST JUG. 78. 


Satu. Jug. 78. Nam duo sunt sinus 
prope in extrema Africa...quorum proxima 
terrae praealta sunt, cetera ut fors tulit alta, 
alia in tempestate vadosa. 

In the last part of this sentence, wt fors 
tulit answers to vadosa; alia has nothing 
to answer to it; and alia is flat after prae- 
alta. I suggest ‘cetera ut fors tulit alid, 


alii in tempestate vadosa.’ We thus get a 
chiasmus, with more skilful disposition of 
the ideas, and the clumsiness vanishes. 
‘The rest is In some weathers as may hap- 
pen, in other weathers shallow.’ 
_ W. H. D. Rouse. 
Rugby School, 


JOWETT AND CAMPBELL’S REPUBLIC. 


Plato’s Republic. The Greek Text, edited 
with notes and essays by the late B. 


Jowett, M.A., and Lewis CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D. In three volumes, £2 2s. 
Oxford. 1894. 


Ir is strange how slow we English have 
been in providing ourselves with satisfactory 
editions even of the books which form the 
staple of classical education, as carried 
on in our schools and universities. How 
long we had to wait for decent editions of 
Homer and Sophocles, of Horace and Virgil 
and Tacitus! The best intellects in Oxford 
had been devoted to the study of the Zthics 


and Politics, the Rhetoric and Poetics of 
Aristotle for many years, before Grant and 
Stewart touched the Zthics, or Cope had 
busied himself with the Rhetoric, or Butcher 
with the Poetics ; while as to the Politics, 
nothing worthy of English scholarship found 
its way into print, till Newman and Hicks 
published the first portion of their editions 
in 1887 and 1894 respectively. The case 
has been even worse with the most widely 
known and the most generally admired of 
all the remains of ancient philosophy—the 
Republic of Plato. If I am not mistaken, 
the subject of this notice is absolutely the 
first complete English edition of Plato’s 
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greatest work,—a neglect which is no doubt 
capable of partial explanation from the fact 
that for more than forty years scholars 
have been warned off from this province by 
the rumour that Jowett had marked it out 
for his own. 

What then do we find as the result of 
this long incubation? I think the general 
verdict will be that it has given us the 
best existing edition of the Republic, and a 
work not unworthy of its distinguished 
editors and of the University from which 
it proceeds. In the first place it is beauti- 
fully printed and got up. It is possible 
here to read Plato, as he ought to be read, 
with unmixed enjoyment, ina more accurate 
text than is to be found elsewhere, accom- 
panied by short critical notes at the foot of 
the page. The reader is not embarrassed by 
having to grope his way though a thin 
margin of text, drowned in an ocean of 
explanatory notes, these latter being happily 
stowed away in the third volume, where we 
may consult them or not, as we please. 
Beside the Text, the first volume contains a 
Preface, giving a history of the edition, and 
stating how the work was distributed be- 
tween the two editors, together with a 
photographic specimen of the Paris MS., 
and an Index of the rarer words. 

The second volume begins with thirty- 
four pages by Prof. Jowett, containing three 
short notes on particular passages and an 
unfinished essay on the Text of Greek 
Authors and of Plato in particular. Here 
the late Master of Balliol appears in the 
character of an uncompromising champion 
of the MS. tradition and a determined 
opponent of conjectural criticism. Standing, 
as it does, at the head of the volume and 
affording plenty of scope for easy rhetoric, 
this essay has formed the natural prey of the 
‘indolent reviewer.’ I shall content myself 
with saying that it should be compared with 
Prof. Campbell’s later essay on the same 
subject, and that, as far as my experience 
goes, faith in the infallibility of MSS. is 
apt to vary inversely with faith in the 
principles of logic and grammar. 

The remaining 356 pages of the second 
volume are due to Prof. Lewis Campbell. 
In an excellent essay of sixty-six pages on 
the structure of the Republic and its relation 
to other Dialogues, followed by an excursus 
on the place of the Sophistes, Politicws, and 
Philebus in the order of the Platonic 
writings, he endeavours to show by con- 
siderations, partly linguistic and partly 
philosophical, that the Parmenides, Theae- 
tetus, Sophistes, Politicus, and Philebus form 
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a distinct group, which is later than the 
Republic, these being again succeeded by 
the final group of the Zimaeus, Critias, and 
Laws. The next essay, consisting of nearly 
100 pages, is occupied with the Text. 
Prof. Campbell divides the MSS. into three 
families, the representative of the first being 
the Paris A, of which he has himself made a 
new collation, correcting several readings 
which have been misquoted in all previous 
editions. Of the Venice II, which he takes 
as the representative of the second family, 
he gives a new collation by Prof. Castellani. 
These two families are the only ones recog- 
nized by Schanz, but Prof. Campbell brings 
forward strong evidence to show the inde- 
pendence of a third group of MSS., as 
the representative of which he takes a 
Cesena MS. (M), unused by any previous 
editor of the Republic but collated for this 
edition by Prof. E. Rostagno. The various 
readings given at the foot of the text in 
vol. i. are taken from AIIM, supplemented, 
where their evidence was doubtful, by 
secondary MSS., especially the Venice MS. 
(=) which has also been collated by Prof. 
Castellani for this edition. After a full 
account of these and other MS8S., Prof. 
Campbell goes on to speak of textual emen- 
dation, which he illustrates by reference to 
the Phaedo papyrus discovered by Mr. 
Flinders Petrie. Then follows a judicious 
chapter on the different kinds of textual 
error, with examples from the Jtepublic. 
Schneider is condemned for over-conser- 
vatism, and a list of passages (twenty-nine 
in number) is given, in which the present 
text has been restored by conjecture. Prof. 
Campbell is responsible for only one of 
these, but he gives a list of fifteen other 
emendations, which he has proposed in the 
notes without altering the text. He also 
gives his reasons for rejecting various 
plausible conjectures by Cobet, Madvig, 
W. H. Thompson, and others. 

Essay III. deals with Plato’s use of 
language. Beginning with some good re- 
marks on his style it goes on to treat of 
peculiarities of construction, and closes 
with remarks on the Platonic vocabulary. 
There is much here that is interesting and 
instructive, but I notice an occasional want 
of precision and a certain hastiness, which 
seem to me to detract from the value of 
this essay as compared with the two which 
precede. To give instances: on p. 174, as 
an instance of a difficult optative, we have, 
without note, (i. 352 E), ré d€; dxovoats dAAw 
3 civ; but when we read the preceding 
words éc6’ dtw av ddXrw Wos 7 dPOadpors, 
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we see that this should be classed with 
(ii. 382 D) GANG Sedids TOS €xOpors WevdorTo ; 
which is cited on p. 175 as an instance of a 
‘construction continued from a preeding sen- 
tence having the optative with av.’! P.177, 
among difficult uses of the infinitive, we 
have (i. 133 E) kat Aabety ovros dewdratos 
éurrorjoat, Where it is said ‘there is a double 
construction of this kind: most clever to 
implant, most clever to escape notice (in 
implanting). Schneider’s emendation ép- 
rooas Saves the grammar at the expense 
of natural emphasis.’ But the emendation 
is Stallbaum’s, who says in his note on the 
passage, ‘Schneiderus recte dici posse statuit 
habeiv eurrorjoa, quod certe a probae Grae- 
citatis usu abhorret. Imo refingendum est 
Seworaros éuzroujoas.’ The idea of a double 
construction seems to me impossible. Nor 
do I see anything wrong in the emphasis 
‘he who is most skilful in guarding against 
the approaches of disease, is also most 
skilful in the stealthy introduction of 
disease.’ It is the converse of ‘Set a thief 
to catch a thief.’ P. 177. ‘The infinitive 
instead of the participle, as elsewhere, some- 
times follows ¢aivecOa,’ of which the ex- 
ample 3 is (iv. 432 D) daiverar rpd roddv Hytv 
e€ dpyjs KvAwdeioOar ‘it has manifestly been 
rolling at our feet all the while.’ But surely 
it is more in harmony with the following 
Kal ovx Ewpapmev ap’ airo, and has more of a 
Platonic colouring, if we translate, ‘ Unless 
I am mistaken, it has been at our feet all 
the while,’ keeping the. ordinary force of 
the infinitive. P. 177. ‘Plato makes con- 
tinual use of participial expressions for 
pleonastic (or epexegetic) uses, see especially 
(ii. 397 C) 4 7 To Erépw TOUTWY eriryxavovew 

7) TO Erépw 7 e& dudorépwv twit EvyKepav- 
ites they hit on one or other of these 
modes or on a third, which they compound 
out of both.’ The explanation does not 
seem to me to throw much light on the 
phrase. I should be disposed to take ézur. 
in the sense of ‘to succeed,’ equivalent to 
et peAXe oiketws N€yeoOau in the preceding 
sentence. (Compare Meno 97 C 6 pev trav 
emioTnpnvy éxwv del av emitvyxavor, 6 dé Tiv 
OpOiv do€av tore pév...tore 8 ov.) The last 
clause would be made regular either by the 
omission of tw (which is the more idiomatic 
construction and, I think, what Plato wrote) 
or by changing the active participle 
into the passive fvyxexpapevw. We may 
translate it literally as it stands, ‘or by 
one derived from both, mixing them to- 
gether.’ But as e& dudorépwv tut could not 


1 In these and other quotations I have omitted 
the superfluous words, 
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stand alone, the participle cannot be de- 
scribed as pleonastic: it is rather an 
instance of the substitution of a participle 
active, in agreement with the subject, for 
the participle passive in agreement with 
an oblique case. In the same page we are 
told that. ‘in Plato’s long sentences the 
participle sometimes alternates with the 
infinitive.’ Add ‘where the governing verb 
admits either.’ P. 178 ‘the accusative and 
participle with or without os have the 
effect of a reported statement.’ It might 
be well to add, ‘commonly called the ac- 
cusative absolute.’ The examples given are 
sometimes capable of a simpler explanation, 
e.g. (iii. 390 A) ri 8é; roveiv [tov copsrarov 
Néyovra «.7.A.| Soxe? cou emiryjdevov €ivat... 
dxove vew...7) Aia...ds...€7iAavOavopmevor, ‘do 
you think it fitting that a young man should 
hear such a poetical description, or that he 
should hear Zeus described as forgetting ?’? 
But if we look at the passage, we shall 
see that Aca is not governed by dxovew, 
but by zoey, ‘to represent the wisest 
of men using such words as_ these... 
or to represent Zeus as forgetting his 
resolves, —do you think this expedient 
for a fyoung man to hear?’ P. 178. 
‘In x. 604 B the transition from the 
genitive to the accusative as ovre diydov 
OVTOS [rod dya6od|.. .OUTE [odder] mpoBatvov [76 
xarerGs pépovre] is occasioned by the im- 
personal verb.’ As the sentence is in 
oratio obliqua either gen. or ace. abs. is 
allowable. Stallbaum gives instances of 
the combination of both, which show that 
an impersonal verb is not required to 
justify the accusative, e.g. Thue. vil. 25 
OS ’AOnvaiov mpoodoxipov OVvTOV Kal TO Tapov 
OTpaTEvpua avTaV StarroAepno opevov. More- 
over, can ovdev mpoBaiver TOde be classed as 
impersonal? P. 179. ‘the subject of an 
infinitive or participle following a verb is 
accusative even when the same with *the 
main subject, if this happens to be con- 
sidered in two aspects, e.g. x. 621 B ide... 
Keiuwevov ert TH Tupa “ he saw that he 
himself was lying.” The previous narrative 
referred to the disembodied soul.’ But 
atrév is the ordinary accusative of the 
object: ‘he beheld himself lying.’ Nor is 
it necessary to introduce a ‘ consideration 
under two aspects’ to justify tbe repetition 
of the subject in the accusative case, where 
it is required for emphasis or clearness. 
P. 182. 8. ‘In the absence of a definite 
construction the accusative is the case 
sy preferred.’ The only example under 


2 The words in square brackets are omitted by 
Prof. Campbell, but are essential to the construction. 
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this extraordinary rule is Soph. Z/. 479, 
which need not be discussed here ; but there 
is a reference to viii. 559 B where mention 
is made of an ordinary case of the attraction 
of a dative to an accusative with the infini- 
tive. In grammar, as in law, it is inex- 
pedient to make the rule wider than is 
required for the cases contemplated. 
P. 183. ‘An adverbial accusative is some- 
times abruptly introduced.’ Among the 
examples we have (vi. 492 B) [érav 7a pev 
Wéywor Tov Aeyopévov...7d. dE érawacww | trep- 
Baddévrus éxdtepa. When the omitted words 
are supplied, it is evident that éxdérepa is 
the ace. pl. in apposition with 7a pév...7a d€. 
(Symp. 204 C) ri rév xaddv éorw 6 “Epws ; 
But 7/ here is the nom. case, expecting such 
an answer as évders or Onpeutis eat. (Com- 
pare x. 597 D ri airov kdivys dyes €tvas ;... 
pupytys.) P. 185. It is said that the gen. 
meaning ‘in respect of’ does not occur with 
other adverbs than those in ws. What are 
we to say then of the gen. with ed, woppo, 
éyradoa, etc.? P. 187. ‘It (the dat. of 
manner) has the effect of an absolute clause 
in ix. 578 C [otk otcofar xpy Ta Tovatra 
GAN ed pdda] 7a TowiTw hoyw [oxoretv].’ 
When the omitted words are supplied, it is 
plain that the dat. is simply instrumental, 
‘to investigate it with a discussion of this 
kind.” This is compared with (x. 598 D) 
érodapBave Set 7S roovrw, which is rightly 
translated by D. and V. ‘we must reply to 
our informant,’ cf. Protag. 320 C wodXoi otv 
aité trédaBov. P. 215. ‘The want of the 
word omitted is not felt because of another 
word which suggests it to the mind.’ The 
example is (ii. 358 D) ef cor Bovdropévy & 
déyo, which is explained by understanding 
héyo, but it is surely more natural to take 
it as an abbreviation of the common phrase 
Bovdropevo éort. P. 233. Under the heading 
Imperfect Construction, we have as an ex- 
ample of ‘construction with the nearest 
word’ (ii. 370 E) wa of re yewpyot éxt 70 
dpowv éxorev Pots, of te oixoddpor Tpos Tas 
dywyas peta Tov yewpydv xpjoba irolvyiots, 
which is explained you iroliyia dore 

joGa. avtois. But surely it is better to 
follow Stallbaum and take ypyofa as 
governed by éxovev in the sense of d¥vvauro.} 

I have thought myself bound in honesty 
to mention what seem to me blemishes in 
the essay on syntax, but on the whole, when 
taken in connexion with what follows on 
diction, it will be found a very useful help 
to the study of Plato. Perhaps the best 
thing in the latter essay is the discussion of 


1 | see this is given as an alternative explanation 
in the note on the passage. 
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philosophical terms, such as etSos and idea. 
Tn the interesting section on Plato’s use of 
vernacular words, we might add such words 
as xapiets, érveixys, dvs, ed7iOns, copes, dewvos, 
and it might be well to refer to Lquites 
1381 and Nubes 1172, as showing that the 
use of adjectives in -xos was a fashionable 
affectation of the time. P. 327. ‘The ab- 
stract noun as well as the adjective ¢uAdcodos 
occurs in Isocrates, but not elsewhere before 
Plato.’ Should not reference have been 
made to the tradition that it was first intro- 
duced by Pythagoras ? 

The chief drawback to this volume, as a 
whole, is the absence of anything corre- 
sponding to the Introduction of 200 pages, 
which Jowett has prefixed to his Trans- 
lation. The essays which we have been 
considering here are rather introductory 
to the study of Plato in general than 
to that of the Republic in particular. 
To the ordinary reader they cannot com- 
pensate for the want of the analysis and 
running comments and the discussions on 
the history of philosophy and literature, 
which add so much interest to Jowett’s 
book. In fact, to make this edition com- 
plete, we must join with it the volume 
containing the translation. 

I turn now to the third volume containing 
the notes. ‘These are apparently due in the 
first instance to Prof. Jowett, but they were 
criticized and added to by Prof. Campbell, 
and again revised by Jowett shortly before 
his death. Prof. Campbell states in the 
Preface that he has occasionally altered 
this revision, adding his initials where the 
alteration was of any importance, or where 
he thought a second note required. As far 
as I have observed, there can be little doubt 
that in the case of these duplicate notes 
the initials L.C. mark the truer view. 
Compare (341 B) ovéev dv cal ratra, on which 
L.C.’s note is, ‘‘* With as little effect as 
ever’? Thrasymachus has been prophesying 
that Socrates will try to cheat, but without 
success: Socrates replies that he is not 
such a madman as to try and cheat Thrasy- 
machus. The latter rejoins that he has 
made the attempt, though in this case, as 
on former occasions, unsuccessfully.’ B. J. 
has, ‘ Although you make a fool of yourself 
at this too, z.e. at cheating Thasymachus, as 
you would also have done at shaving a lion 
if you had attempted it.’ (442 A) xatrovro 
5} ovrw tpadévre...kal madevbevte zpoorati- 
cetov Tod éxGupnrixod. Bekker’s certain 
conjecture zpootarjcerov for the MS. zpo- 
otjcerov is given in the text, but in a note 
signed B. J. we read, ‘The correction is 
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not absolutely necessary, and therefore, like 
all emendations which are not absolutely 
necessary, should not be admitted in the 
text.’ Probably where we find mention of 
alternative explanations of which only one 
is tenable, this is to be attributed to the 
double authorship, as in (336 B) cvotpévas 
éavrov womep Onpiov ijKev ef’ Huds, Where it is 
suggested as a possibility that 7jxev might 
come from 7jxw, and just below the force of 
broxataxAwopevor is similarly weakened by 
regarding it as a metaphor from the guest 
who takes a lower place in the banquet. 

By way of testing the notes I have 
looked at some of the passages emended by 
Mr. Richards in the C.R. (330 A) zorepov 
év Kéxtnoar Ta TAEtw wapéAaPes 7) eriKTHT ; 
wot éerextnodpnv, by; Here Mr. Richards 
is very uncompromising : ‘oi’ érextnodpyv,’ 
he says, ‘is bad grammar, and, as commonly 
understood, bad sense.’ The note, which 
seems to me entirely right, is ‘ “ Acquired, 
do you say?” This use of zotos is not neces- 
sarily derisive or ironical, but only denotes 
a humourous feeling of contrast between 
the suggestion and the fact.’ (366 A) décavou 
pev yap dvres Alnor td Gedy eodpeba...adixor 
d& Kepdavodpev Te Kal Ncodpevor trepBaivovtes 
Kal dpaptavovtes TeiOovtes adtovs aljp.ot drad- 
Adgopwev. Here Mr. Richards has_ the 
plausible conjecture that xai Auoopevor 
should be placed after dywaptavovres. I think 
however that the text is successfully de- 
fended by the note, ‘the line of Homer 
already quoted, Avcadpevor OTe Kev Tis Depry 
kal dudpty, is ingeniously turned so as to 
suggest the notion of sinning and praying 
at once.’ (444 B) rowvrov dvtos...olov mpe- 
mew atte Sovrevew. Mr. Richards says, ‘ otov 
SovAevey Would be Greek; so would adore 
mperew aitd dovrcvew. But the text as it 
stands is not Greek at all. apérew airo 
appears to be a gloss intended to explain 
oiov With infinitive.’ To this Prof. Campbell 
fairly replies (vol. ii. p. 237), ‘ It may stand 
as Platonic Greek,’ @.e. it is the natural 
carelessness of easy conversation. <A slight 
pause would be made before and after 
mpéerew ait, Which is an afterthought to 
define and heighten the force of o/ov. 

I conclude with a few remarks on pas- 
sages which happen to have caught my eye, 
where the view taken in the notes differs 
from that which seems to me correct. 
(351 C) ei per, ds od ape EXeyes, Exet, <ei> 7) 
dixacoovvn oodia, x.t.’. ‘The repetition of 
ei before 7) duxacocvvy (a conjecture of Baiter’s) 
is unnecessary, and also objectionable on 
the ground of the hiatus.’ I confess that 
the «i appears to me essential, and its loss 
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is easily accounted for after exer: but the 
particular point against which I would enter 
my protest is the use made of the fashionable 
doctrine of the hiatus. At the beginning 
of this very sentence we have ws od dpru 
éXeyes, and in the line before éfe 7) dvayxy 
aity, not to mention that in vol. ii. p. 49, 
Prof. Campbell himself speaks of the rare- 
ness of the hiatus as a mark of Plato’s 
later style. (363 A) yiyvynrat...dpyai re Kal 
yapor Kat doarep Tdavcwv dupdOev: ‘the 
singular has a collective force which is 
assisted by the neuter dcarep. It might 
have been well to state that it is only where 
the verb precedes the still indeterminate 
noun, that such a construction is usual. 
(572 E) ci 8 at BovrAcobe Kai preypatvovcay 
rodw Oewpjowpev, ovdev droxwdAve. I think 
that here Mr. Richards is right in denying 
that the deliberative subjunctive can be 
used after BovAcoGe depending on a con- 
junction. I should therefore punctuate as he 
does, putting a comma after PovAeobe and 
a colon after Gewpjowpev. (376 A) ‘od ravu 
“not at all” or ‘certainly not,” the ab- 
soluteness of the negative being used to 
intensify the statement.’ It should have 
been stated that the usual meaning in 
Plato is not to intensify the negative, but 
to negative the intensity (‘not quite’), the 
difference of meaning being probably marked 
by a difference of stress. (388 D) «i Kai 
ério. ato ‘should it ever come into his 
mind.’ ‘The force of xat is rather ‘if it 
did come into his head’ (implying ‘we 
hope it won't’). (460 E) The time 
for man to marry is éreddav tHv d€vtaryv 
Spduov dxpyv apy, ‘when his powers of 
running are at their highest.’ I think 
Stallbaum is right in regarding this as a 
quotation, describing metaphorically the 
time when the violence of passion is cooling 
down. In any case I do not see what force 
is assigned to zapq by the editors. (497 D) 
ox ixavds enrwbn PdBwo dv ipels dvtiAap- 
Bavopevor dSednAGKaTe paxpay Thy drodesw : 
here the note is ‘dy, sc. éxe(vwv &,’ but the 
genitive is required after dvriAapPavopevor. 
The ‘general remarks on philosophy and 
life’ are said to be ‘almost without excep- 
tion the Master’s own.’ They are always 
interesting, but sometimes a little indefinite, 
and not always, I think, entirely accurate. 
E.g. in p. 444 we have two notes on the 
ideas: in the former note (597 C) we read, 
‘It may be asked whether the third bed is 
the idea of a bed. We may reply it is not 
distinguished from it, neither does Plato 
identify them.’ But surely he has identified 
them in 596 B 6 Sypovpyos Exarepov Tod 
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oxevous mpos Tiv idcay BAérwv ovTw ToLEl, 6 
pev Tas KAivas k.7.A. The second note is on 
(597 E) 6 tpaywdorouds, etrep puyntns éort, 
tpiros Tis dvd PBaciéws Kat THs GAnOeias 
zepukws, Where we read ‘God is here repre- 
sented as king,’ but there cannot be a doubt 
that the three degrees are (1) the stage 
king, (2) the actual king, say, Darius, 
(3) the idea of the king, in virtue of his 
resemblance to which Darius is called king. 
The sentence is elliptical and obscure owing 
to the rapid movement of the dialogue. 
Just before, the three sorts of makers and 
the three sorts of products had been separ- 
ately compared (the painter: the car- 
penter : God : : the painted bed: the actual 
bed: the idea). Here what corresponds to 
the first term of the former series is com- 
pared with the last term of the latter, and 
we are left to supply the remaining terms 
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been compared with God; but, in order 
to make the thought more definite, Plato 
substitutes the divine idea of the king for 
God, and expects us to see in the tragic 
poet the form of the king embodied in his 
imagination. Take again the note on 353 B, 
‘The conception (of an épyov) exercised a great 
influence on Logic and Ethics in the ancient 
world, leading to the dyafov of Aristotle... 
Modern philosophy has moulded Ethics into 
another form. The favourite notion of a 
rayaOdv...has been replaced by modes of 
speech, such as duty, law, will, or resolved into 
the more concrete abstractions of utility and 
pleasure.’ But ‘duty, law, will,’ are pre- 
cisely the catch-words of the Stoic philosophy 
as pleasure is of the Epicurean. People 
are too fond of these sweeping generaliza- 
tions in contrasting the ancient with the 
modern world. 





for ourselves. Strictly speaking, the tragic J. B. Mayor. 
poet is a maker, and as such should have 
BONHOEFFER ON THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY. i 


Epictet und die Stoa, Untersuchungen zur 
stoischen Philosophie. 1890. 10 Mk. 
Die Ethik des Stoikers Epictet. Anhang. Von 
Apotr BonHorrrer. Stuttgart: Enke. 

1894. 10 Mk. 


THESE two volumes are intended to in- 
vestigate the Stoic system so far as pre- 
sented by Epictetus. They may be regarded 
as a single work, and the second volume 
has indices to both. Their characteristic is 
the application of minute and laborious 
research to the interpretation of the Dvzs- 
courses and the Manual ; a masterly analysis 
of the doctrine there laid down is followed 
by a minute comparison under the heads of 
anthropology, psychology, ethics, and (in a 
short appendix) pantheism with the Stoic 
teaching generally—before all with that of 
Seneca, Musonius, and Marcus Aurelius, 
who stand in point of time the nearest to 
Epictetus. It is not a systematic exposition 
historically arranged that we find here, but 
rather a series of critical disquisitions in 
which various questions of pyschology and 
ethics are examined on all sides. As a 
whole the execution deserves the highest 
possible commendation ; no future student 
can afford to disregard it. But the nature 
of its peculiar merits must not blind us to 
its limitations. Epictetus is not exactly 


the authority for Stoicism whom we should 
be most anxious to consult. However 
orthodox, he is late and addresses himself 
to the practical common sense of the Roman 
world in which he lived, not to an audience 
of Athenian students in the third century 
B.c. The strong point in his favour is that 
we have a faithful report of what he taught: 
his predecessors, with scarcely an exception, 
we only know at second hand, often through 
the distorted medium of hostile criticism. 
Moreover, as Mr. Bonhoeffer insists (Lpictet, 
p. 33), Zeller’s view that from Posidonius 
onward Stoicism shows an increasing ap- 
proximation to Platonism, and that when 
we come to Epictetus the boundaries of the 
system are transcended, is certain to give 
way before the contrary opinion that the 
later Stoics mark a reaction against eclec- 
ticism ; that this tendency can be discerned 
even in Seneca, and that apart from un- 
essential deviations and developments Epi- 
ctetus presents to us the purest reflection of 
the old Stoic theory of life and the universe. 
Without going quite so far as to endorse 
this last remark we may agree that the 
influence of Panaetius and Posidonius, pro- 
found as it was, was after all but temporary: 
the tide of Academic invasion was turned ; 
in the limited field to which practical con- 
siderations confined the attention of the 
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Roman Stoics the desire to be orthodox was 
strongly felt. At the same time it needs 
much wariness to sift the later doctrine. 
Epictetus has a division of philosophy, which 
stands for far more to him than any of the 
older school—that into the three réro of 
pects, Sppy, ovykarabects, and our author is 
doubtless right in claiming this for him as 
original. Again it is shown in a convincing 
manner that Epictetus held out no expecta- 
tion of a future life for the individual : but 
it would be erroneous to suppose that here 
he is entitled to speak for the whole school. 
On the other hand the quasi-personification 
of reason in man as his genius or datyov, 
which receives a wide development in the 
later Stoics, can be traced back to Chrys- 
ippus. 

The Stoic psychology abounds in knotty 
problems, some of which come up for de- 
tailed discussion in the earlier and more 
important of these two volumes: @.g. 
What is the relation of the parts of the 
soul to the mind or ‘ruling’ part? What 
is the seat of sensation? Are the parts 
of the soul organs or functicns? Is the 
Hegemonikon always active, or is it eg. 
in perception alternately active and passive 4 
How are we to conceive of the mechanism 
of sense-perception? To these questions a 
clear and consistent answer can generally 
be returned after the evidence has been 
earefully sifted. Thus it seems probable 
that feeling resides in the central soul 
(yenovexov) alone ; that the ‘parts’ of the 
soul are currents—but zvevpara voepd, be it 
remembered—which connect the central soul 
with the organs of sense. That the process 
of perception is two-fold; the first stage 
or simple apprehension of a sensible quality 
(avtiAnyis aicO@yrod) wherein the motion or 
change in the organ of sense conveyed by 
the connecting current to the central soul 
produces there a presentation (favtacia) : 
the further stage, in which the central soul 
appropriates this ‘content of consciousness ’ 
as a permanent possession (karaAyys) by 
giving assent (ovyxatdecrs). If so, it 
follows that the mind (iyeuovixov) is passive 
when it receives the presentation, active 
when it gives assent. The difficult term 
for the presentation or sense impression 
which the Stoics made the criterion of truth 
because it brought irresistible conviction 
with it, the famous xataAnrrixy davtacia, 
is lucidly and convincingly explained. Like 
other adjectives in -xos this must have an 
active force (English -ive). If the phrase 
suggests any doubt whether it is the per- 
ceiving mind or the perceived sensible 
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quality which is apprehended, this is not 
due to the adjective kataAymrixy, but to 
the noun davracia which has a_ two- 
fold aspect, being a modification of the 
Hegemonikon (riézwows év Woy) and at the 
same time a presentation of something ex- 
ternal, Literally interpreted then the x. ¢. 
is a cognitive presentation, one which either 
actually cognizes, or is capable of cognizing, 
some sensible quality: in Cicero’s para- 
phrase, Ac. post. i. 41, quae propriam quan- 
dam haberet declarationem earum rerum 
quae viderentur, distinctly setting forth its 
object, namely by exactly reproducing all 
its iSuspara. The original graphic turn in 
ap Bavew, to fasten, seize upon, grasp, was 
retained by dvrwAapBdvew : it hardly survives 
in xatadapBdvew, which is technical for 
‘cognize’ = to apprehend mentally. The 
difference between xardAnyus and émorypy 
is that between the atom of knowledge and 
the structure built up out of it. Not less 
thorough and satisfactory is the section de- 
voted to the classification of davracia. In 
his ordinary usage Epictetus makes the 
word serve for almost any sensation or 
idea : as Locke puts it, whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man 
thinks: his thoughts about these external 
things and, in particular, the value he sets 
on them: then by a natural transition ex- 
ternal things themselves, so that rBavornres 
Tov davraciav practically stands for mOavo- 
mtes Tov mpaypdtwv. A rapid survey of 
instances serves to convince us that the 
intellect (Suévorz) is nearly as important a 
source of ideas as sense itself. The current 
belief that the Stoics derived all knowledge 
from sensation must be subjected to very 
careful limitation before it can be endorsed, 
and this becomes still more apparent when 
mpoAnyus has been analysed, Hpictet, p. 187- 
222. Instead of thorough-going empiricism 
our author claims for the Stoics a rational 
element, and vindicates the ‘inborn’ char- 
acter of our moral and aesthetic ideas. 
When the reader has got over the shock of 
this announcement he must be prepared to 
find that the Stoics defended the freedom of 
the will, and that their many statements 
respecting the emotions can be harmonized 
into a consistent doctrine! Both in the 
details and as a whole the aspect of Stoicism 
is considerably modified, so many received 
opinions are fearlessly challenged. 

This is less perhaps the case with the 
ethical doctrine. Our author emphasizes 
the eudaemonistic and optimistic character 
of Stoic ethics: from the latter he infers, 
as others have done, its genuine idealism. 
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He defends the obstinacy with which Epic- 
tetus adheres to that shibboleth of the 
system, the tenet that virtue, apart from 
external goods, suffices for wellbeing :—I 
dare not say Happiness, for that term, like 
Glick, is a very misleading translation of 
evdapovia. The development of the various 
formulae for the rédos is carefully traced 
and the attitude of the heterodox Middle 
Stoa thus described: they made the rational 
choice of things according to nature the 
one end of man; to Epicurus this is one 
department of morality, complemented by 
others. The predominant theism of Epic- 
tetus is ascribed to his practical bent. At 
the same time we are reminded that if 
complete works of Zeno and Cleanthes had 
been preserved, they might, like the Hymn 
of the latter, have reflected the theistic as 
well as the pantheistic interpretation of the 
system. But when the admission is made 
that Epictetus’ religion is a mixture of 
theism with pantheism and polytheism, it is 
hardly worth while to claim him as a repre- 
sentative Stoic on the matter. The opinion 
is expressed that his tendency to cynicism 
has been exaggerated: he certainly upheld 
the claims and practice of logic against the 
Cynics as well as the vulgar. 

Of the higher or ultimate ethical pro- 
blems the origin of evil is the most fascin- 
ating. Was it due to miavorns tov mpay- 
patwv? How can this be in a world where 
all is designed for the best? Or to inherited 
depravity—which after all only removes the 
difficulty a stage further back? It is here 
that Mr. Bonhoeffer discerns the doctrine 
of free will, which he holds to be necessarily 
implied in the fundamental thought of Stoic 
ethics, that every man can attain Happiness 
(evdamovia), and that this Happiness is inde- 
pendent of all that is external and fortuitous. 
While on the other side, if virtue rests on 
knowledge there can be no such thing as 
free agency: all right conduct is strictly 
determined. But this is an antinomy which 
no ingenuity has yet been able to remove. 

We have only space to notice the treat- 
ment of xajxov, one of the most perplexing 
of Stoic terms (Hthik, p. 193-233). The 
result is to reject the widespread but er- 
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roneous belief that xafjKov denotes a’ sub- 
ordinate morality, legality as contrasted 
with the higher morality of the xardp§wpa. 
Further, that det xafjxovra cannot stand for 
unconditional duty, as opposed to ov« dei 
ka$ykovra, duties binding on us in certain 
conditions. For, as is pertinently remarked, 
life is a series of actions, every one of which 
is ovx dei x. in the sense that it is some- 
times a duty, sometimes not. But when 
this ovx det x. is our duty it is so in no 
conditional or imperfect sense: in a given 
case it may become the only course open to 
us, and, if so, a xatépOwya. It is proposed 
then in place of ‘conditional’ and ‘un- 
conditional’ to divide duties into chronic 
(det xaOjxovta), temporary (ov« del k.), Oc- 
casional (wepioratixa), and regular (davev 
mepictacews). For the further difficulty of 
pécov and réXeov kafjKov a solution is. pro- 
vided by calling in a distinction between 
Aodyos and dpOds Adyos. The péoa will then 
be actions dictated by instinctive or egoistic 
choice of ‘ things according to nature’ of the 
lower kind, and in the observance of the 
elementary rules of universal obligation. 
This solution is possibly provisional : at any 
rate it does not carry with it the same 
authority as other parts of the author’s 
work. 

It was inevitable that a controversial 
tone should be introduced into a subject so 
difficult and so much discussed. If this, 
the latest exposition of Stoicism, although 
from its design necessarily imperfect, is at 
the same time the best, this is because the 
writer stands on the shoulders of his pre- 
decessors and has begun where they left off. 
Yet it is precisely those to whom he is 
under the greatest obligation, Zeller, Hirzel, 
and Stein, who come in for the sharpest 
criticism, much of which, it might be urged, 
in the earlier volume at any rate, wears the 
aspect of captious verbal quibbling. Yet 
after all deductions have been made the 
author may be congratulated on the success 
with which he has cleared up somuch that was 
before obscure or doubtful, and established 
on a surer basis our knowledge of a great 
school of thought. 

R. D. Hicks. 
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D'ARCY THOMPSON’S GLOSSARY OF GREEK BIRDS. 


A Glossary of Greek Birds: by D’Arcy 


Wentworth THompson, Prof. of Nat. 
Hist. in University College, Dundee. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1895. 10s. net. 


Tr Peithetaerus had been asked to review 
Professor D’Arcy Thompson’s book he would 
certainly have repeated the exclamation he 
made when the noisy, fluttering crowd put 
in an appearance in the Birds (1. 294), & 
IIdcedov, oy Spas Soov EvveiAektar Kaxov | 
épvéwy ; while Euelpides would have been 
quite justified in expressing his amaze 
once more, @vaE “AzoAXov, Tod vedpovs* 
iob iov. And the services of the Hoopoe 
might have been secured again as a show- 
man, ready with all the names of the mot- 
ley troop: 
obtoat méporg, exewvool dé v7) A’ atrayas, 
obtoot dé wyvéAow, exewyt d€ y’ dAKvov. 

But, in the play of Aristophanes, the 
Hoopoe proceeds to rattle off three more 
lines, with the names of six birds in each, 
which sorely need Professor Thompson’s 
interpretation. Those who know how hard 
a matter is the identification of some of the 
commonest flowers in Greek and Latin, 
who recognize that they must be content to 
leave unsettled the exact equivalent of tov 
and édxw6os, of lilia and vaccinia, will be 
prepared to find the identification of Greek 
birds not a whit easier. Indeed, in his 
preface, the Professor wisely defines his 
position: ‘Instead of succeeding in the at- 
tempt to identify a greater number of 
species than other naturalist-commentators, 
dealing chiefly with the Aristotelian birds, 
I have on the contrary ventured to identify 
a great many less.’ And, except perhaps 
to eager ornithologists, the loss is not great ; 
for it is not every one who can instantly 
call up a clear presentment of the ‘Short- 
toed Eagle’ or the ‘Purple Gallinule.’ 
But all ornithologists are eager. No men 
show more willingness to ‘live laborious 
days,’ and laborious nights as well, in 
studying the migrations and nesting of 
birds; now camping out on the marshy 
Uralian tundra, like the late Henry See- 
bohm, now swinging, like Mr. Kearton, 
over the precipices of the Farne Islands to 
photograph the guillemots. And Professor 
Thompson is not less devoted than these 
wanderers and climbers. The work which 
he has put into his Glossary of Greek 
Birds is so thorough and valuable, that 
the volume is indispensable to the student 
asa book of reference. First, he has collected 


for us all the curious lore about birds, the 
information, good, bad and indifferent, re- 
corded by Aristotle in his History of Ani- 
mals, (And here it may be an act of kind- 
ness to commend to any one who has not 
seen it, a singularly interesting paper on 
Aristotle as an ornithologist by Mr. W. 
Warde Fowler, printed in his Summer 
Studies of Birds and Books.) But not only 
is Aristotle’s description given us of the 
sizes, colours, notes, habits and anatomy of 
birds, their nesting and breeding, their 
migrations, their likes and dislikes, but also 
Aelian and Phile and Pliny are laid under 
similar contribution, and notices of birds 
known and unknown are gathered from the 
grammarians and _ lexicographers, while 
classical writers are ransacked for refer- 
enees, proverbs, legends, metamorphoses, 
etc., checked and interpreted by commenta- 
tors of every age down to the present day. 
Indeed, the number and complexity of the 
references suggest a fuller bibliographical 
appendix for the next edition. 

It is therefore no mock modesty to ex- 
press diffidence in attempting to estimate 
the value of a book which seems to record 
on every page the contrast between the 
fulness of the special knowledge of the 
author with the ignorance of the reviewer. 
But it may be permitted to him, while 
recognizing most warmly the importance of 
the work, to venture on a few minor criti- 
cisms on one or two points. The wording 
on p. 8 might be improved, where allusion 
is made to a combat between the Eagle and 
the Hare. Might not the Hare object to 
the word combat, and shrewdly say ‘si rixa 
est ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum’ ? 
The melancholy ritual of the “Addna, p. 73, 
(which may or may not be etymologically 
connected with déydév) should hardly be 
described as ‘lamenting the departing year.’ 
The lamentation was rather over the de- 
parted freshness of the spring ; for, nearly 
everywhere, the feast was kept at midsum- 
mer (Thuc. 6, 30); or, perhaps, even in 
March (ep. Arist. Zysist. 389). Why does 
the Professor (p. 34) seek an equivalent for 
dvorava in Hebrew, and propose to identify 
it with the ‘night heron’? It seems very 
unsuitable to the passage in the Odyssey. 
And the mention of Herons reminds us 
that under épwdis we might expect to find 
an allusion to the story preserved in a 
fragment of the Wvyaywyot of Aeschylus, 
connecting the death of Odysseus with the 
fish-bone dropped by the bird in its flight. 

12 
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And as Prof. Thompson is particularly 
devoted to the Pleiads or zeXeuddes, We ex- 
pect to find some interpretation (possibly 
astronomical) of the story which recounts 
the repeated carrying off of one of the 
doves by the Ais rérpyn (Od. 12, 64), and the 
constant despatch of a new one to make up 
the loss (évapiOuov <iva). The passage is 
quoted, but no explanation is offered. On 
p- 72 the whirling of the ivyé on its four- 
spoked wheel is described, and ‘an alterna- 
tive explanation added, that it ‘was not 
rotated round its own axis, but spun at the 
end of a string, as we spin cockchafers.’ 
This particular process may be Aristo- 
phanic; but our village boys would say 
that it is not the modern usage; at least 
not south of the Tweed! The quotation 


on p. 87 from Acharn. 598 is misleading as. 


printed: it should run—AAM. éyeuporévyoayv 
yap pe AIK. koxkvyés ye tpets. Exception 
may also be taken to the identification of 
the oeppoddyos with the ‘ rook’ ; certainly 
the use of the word in Av. 232 is all 
against the view. But any attempt here to 
enlarge on the question would open up the 
whole controversy, upon which farmers 
have so much to say, as to the ordinary 
food of the rook. Points of etymology 
raised in the book are not always convinc- 
ing, as e.g. the suggested anagram o7épBus 
(orépyvs) out of mpécBus, or tpoxiAos from 
épxitos. The orthography of Latin words 
leaves something to desire, for we find 
coecus, coeruleus, obscoenus, hyems and quum 
along with cum. But, as a rule, the print- 
ing is remarkably correct: a few slips are 
noticeable here and there, as ‘sic’ for 
Germ. ‘sie’ (p. 182); dvovyé for dioryé (p. 
22); peAddovow for pedvdovow. A few errors 
in punctuation catch the eye, as e.g. a comma 
out of place after rerpivas (p. 29), and after 
pullos (p. 128). 

But now a far larger and more difficult 
question arises, for which we are prepared 
by the preface to the Glossary. Starting 
with the curious statements recorded by 
Aristotle and others of certain unintelligible 
enmities and intimacies between various 
species of birds—as, e.g. the hostility of one 
sort of hawk to the raven and of another 
to the dove ; of one particular eagle to the 
goose and the swan—the Professor rightly 
refuses them ‘entry into the domain of 
Zoological Science.’ He offers a new solu- 
tion; ‘an astronomical interpretation.’ 
Thus, according to his theory, ‘the Eagle 
which attacks the Swan, and is in turn 
defeated by it, is the constellation Aquila 
which rises in the East immediately after 
Cygnus, but, setting in the West, goes down 
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a little before that more northern constella- 
tion: Haliaetus and Ciris are the Sun and 
Moon in opposition, which rise and set 
alternately, like the opposite constellations 
of Scorpio and »Orion, with which the poet 
compares them.’ This theory is evidently 
capable of indefinite expansion, and offers 
an irresistible temptation to that particular 
form of ingenuity which, a few years ago, 
read every heroic legend into a solar myth. 
There was the solar Odysseus warring with 
the storms and clouds represented by the 
Suitors: there was Samson (the Babylonian 
Sun-god Shamash) shorn of his rays by 
the cold mists of the departing year (Delilah, 
the languishing one). Nor is Professor 
Thompson at all averse to solar myths, 
which, soberly used, give a plausible inter- 
pretation to many stories in mythology ; 
though he frankly acknowledges that the 
theory has been overdone. ‘The astronomi- 
cal myth is far less simple, and must belong 
to a different period of the world’s history, 
and to a different development of thought 
and observation. This fact the Professor 
duly recognizes: but until we have clearer 
evidence as to the age in which the sequence 
of the zodiacal signs and the general 
grouping of the constellations became so 
widely accepted as to form a part of current 
language, we must feel the strength of the 
Herodotean criticism: és ddavés Tov pdOov 
dvevetkas ovx éxer Aeyxyov. It is a wise 
saying that ‘the magic mirror of mythology 
shows every inquirer what he wishes to see.’ 
We need therefore make no apology for 
setting against Prof. Thompson’s theory the 
dictum of Otfried Miiller, that ‘ astronomi- 
cal myths are an unimportant part of Greek 
mythology.’ The connexion of the orient- 
ation of temples with early astronomy is 
not denied; and we are quite prepared to 
find in the great tunnel that pierces the 
pyramid of Gizeh a sort of monster tele- 
scope for use in an age when the pole-star 
was in the constellation Draco. But the 
gap between rudimentary science and popu- 
lar myth is ‘a great gulf’; and there is a 
strong temptation to bridge it over. Will 
the Professor’s theory cross it without being 
strained beyond the breaking point? In 
an earlier paper on ‘Bird and Beast in 
Ancient Symbolism,!’ he notes that ‘the 
sun, which had its summer and winter 
solstices in Cancer and Capricorn in 
classical times, stood in Leo and Aquarius 
at the corresponding seasons im the immedi- 
ately preceding age. These points of 
time are somewhat loosely stated; but, in 


1 Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ; 
vol, 38, part 1. (No. 3), 
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happy innocence of accurate astronomical 
science, I venture to ask whether the ‘ pre- 
cession of the equinoxes’ has not had a 
little extra steam turned on to- produce 
this result? We want more than 2,000 
years to give the sun time to perform the 
feat of changing his equinoctial points from 
a place in one sign to the corresponding 
place in the next. Prof. Thompson, in a 
brilliant passage (‘ Bird and Beast,’ p. 191), 
tells us how ‘generations of Hellenic 
priests, like their fathers in Egypt and 
Chaldea, had regarded the strength of 
Mazzaroth and the bands of Orion and the 
sweet influences of the Pleiades. These 
guardians‘ of an” esoteric ‘knowledge di- 
vulged their store little by little, in myth 
and allegory, in the sacred art of sculptor 
and of poet, and through the mystified lips 
of the teller of tales and the singer of 
songs. The traditional belief that Perseus 
and Bodtes, Cepheus and Heracles, were 
earthly heroes translated to a restful seat 
in the stellar firmament is an inversion of 
the true order of things. The Heroes that 
were set in the sky had been drawn thence 
in the beginning: the Gorgon’s head was 
not the creation of a poet’s fancy, nor the 
legend of an antique chronicler, before a 
place was found for it in the star Algol; 
but patient study and accurate knowledge 
of the Demon Star, with its mysterious 
flashes and its rhythmical wax and wane, 
preceded the allegorical conception of 
Medusa’s snaky head.’ This is very pic- 
turesque: but was this the process which 
passed the loves and hates of the birds into 
the common language of Greece? There 
are other factors in the sum, which Prof. 
Thompson does not ignore, though he does 
not seem to allow them sufficient counter- 
poise to the overwhelming weight of his 
astral theory. For instance, there is 
*Volksetymologie.’ Is it not as likely that 
the Haleyon Days, for which the Professor 
can find no explanation except an astronomi- 
eal one connected with the culmination of 
the Pleiads, represent a story which has 
grown round the absurd idea of the dAKvov 
as i év dNixvovcat The inventive ignorance 
which could easily supply ’Apyedvrns 
with an Argus ready to be slain should find 
no difficulty in making the Halcyon nest on 
a waveless sea, irrespective of the position 
of the Pleiads. 

But let us confine ourselves for a moment 
to the antipathies of the birds, and see if 
nothing analogous can be found in circum- 
stances which can suggest nothing of 
zodiacal signs or defined constellations. 
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Among the aborigines of Victoria, Pundjel 
the Eagle-hawk is a creative, cosmogonic 
power. His rival, the Jay, opened a great 
bag in which the winds were confined, and 
blew him into the heavens. In Australian 
legend generally the Crow is always at war 
with the Owl. The Bushman mythology 
gives us the conflict of the Mantis-insect 
with the Cat. The Zulus attributed thun- 
derstorms to the thunderbird, with red_ bill, 
legs and tail. In the legends of the 
Alaskan Thinkleets, Yeh] went about in the 
feathers of the crane, or in the form of a 
raven, with a peculiar animosity against 
the wolf. In Mexico, Huitzilopochtli is 
confused with the Humming-bird, which 
ultimately becomes his attendant. And, 
as Plutarch remarks, the Egyptians actually 
worshipped beasts, while the Greeks made 
the same creatures attendants upon the 
gods, rather than the gods themselves.! 
Here we are, unfortunately, plunged in the 
thick of a keenly contested fray ; and we 
find ourselves supporting the survival of 
savagery and totemism in Greek myths— 
and certainly there were survivals of 
savagery in Greek religion. But Professor 
Thompson raises a warning finger (‘ Bird and 
Beast,’ p. 183), condemning ‘ the speculations 
of those who, running folk-lore to the death, 
seek to read antiquity in the light of savag- 
ery ; who see the childhood of the world in 
a culminating age [1] of astronomic science, 
symbolic art, and mystical religion, and who 
arrive at what I unhesitatingly regard as 
misconception by the double blunder of 
unduly depreciating the complexity of 
initial or archaic Greek thought, and unduly 
exalting the importance, and too freely cor- 
relating the results, of their own study of 
incipient or semibarbarous civilizations.’ 
Yet may not a similar rebuke be reserved 
for those who run astronomical interpreta- 
tions ‘to the death’ ; who find the mystical 
lore of Hellenic priests in stories which 
have their counterpart in the traditions of 
Australasia? Perhaps it is the very attrac- 
tiveness of Prof. Thompson’s theory which 
makes us resist, for fear of being converted ; 
and which suggests at least a ‘ suspension 
of judgment.’ 

Meanwhile we are heartily grateful to 
him for a ‘corpus’ of Greek bird-lore, 
at once scholarly and conscientious, which 
will not easily be superseded. 

W. W. Merry. 


2 


* But see Mr A. B. Cook’s article on ‘ Animal 
Worship in the Mycenaean Age.’ Jowrnal of Hel- 
lenic Studies, vol. xiv. pt. 1. 
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CLARK’S EDITION OF THE PRO MILONE. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis pro T. Annio Milone ad 
wudices Oratio. Edited with intreduc- 
tion and commentary by Apert C. 
Crark, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 8s. 6d. 


Tuts finely printed book stands on a differ- 
ent footing from the numerous school 
editions that have appeared of this popular 
speech ; the teacher rather than the be- 
ginner will be grateful for it. As would 
be expected from the author of the Oxford 
Anecdoton on the Harley MS. of Cicero, 
Mr. Clark’s chief concern is with the text. 
He has sifted the sources, gathering his 
results in a succinct apparatus criticus, and 
has produced a new revision, which no one 
in future can afford to neglect. Yet he has 
in no way overlooked the other departments 
of the editor’s task. The introduction of 
fifty-nine pages comprises the following 
subjects : (1) the authorities for the events 
of the year B.c. 52, (2) an historical intro- 
duction, (5) the sources of the text, (4) the 
style and composition of the speech, (5) the 
orthography of this edition. Then follows 
the text and commentary ; after which are 
printed the commentary of Asconius with 
notes, and the Scholia Bobiensia without 
notes. Lastly there are four appendices : (1) 
on the date of the trial of Milo, (2) on the 
trial of the two tribunes, (3) additional 
readings from P, the Turin palimpsest, (4) 
a mediaeval argument of the speech. The 
book closes with three indices. 

It will be gathered from this analysis 
that special attention has been paid to 
historical questions. In this respect the 
work is masterly, especially in the introduc- 
tion, where the editor's wide knowledge of 
Cicero enables him to invest the characters 
of the narrative with life-like personality. 
Milo’s wife Fausta, the great lady with a 
‘seamy’ past, Curio the ‘creature of im- 
pulse,’ the dialectic of Hortensius, the gibes 
of Caelius, the pathos of Cicero, that great 
master who could work upon the feelings 
as a musician on the strings of a lyre, are 
specimens of vivid touches and sympathetic 
criticism, inspiring for its interest, and true, 
as being drawn from ancient texts. 

The commentary, which I have compared 
with several others, contains but a small 
amount of that traditional stock matter 
which is handed on from editor to editor. 
As Mr. Clark has produced a new text, so, 


as far as that is possible, he has written a 
new commentary, a commentary which 
enables the reader to appreciate with a 
thoroughness impossible before the delicacies 
and intricacies of this laboured speech. 
The notes consist of discussions and 
vindications of the readings accepted in 
the text, illustrations of matters of rhe- 
toric, showing a careful study of Quintilian 
and of all questions connected with the 
growth of Cicero’s style, and remarks on 
Ciceronian uses of words, based specially 
on Krebs-Allgayer’s Antibarbarus. It is 
therefore clear that the greater part of the 
matter is new; and indeed, excepting Dr. 
Reid’s Academics and Dr. Wilkins’ De 
Oratore, no English edition of Cicero ap- 
pears to have added so much to our know- 
ledge. 

The classification of the manuscripts has 
been performed with clearness. Mr. Clark’s 
own position is that the Harleianus is the 
best. Though, like all eleventh century 
MSS., it contains corruptions, glosses, and 
interpolations, it presents them in a more 
rudimentary and distinguishable form than 
the other MSS. In order to prove the 
superiority of the Harleianus, the claims of 
the other MSS. are examined in detaii. 
After dismissing the so-called interpolated, 
and amongst them the Oxford, MSS. as 
worthless, about which there is no question, 
Mr. Clark demonstrates that amongst these 
sinners must be reckoned the Salisburg- 
ensis, which, without sufficient inquiry, 
has been treated as a serious authority, but 
which is clearly interpolated and conflate. 
There thus remain P, the Turin palimpsest, 
of which only a few fragments are pre- 
served, and the so-called German MSS., H, 
Harleianus, T, Tergernseensis, and E. Erfurt- 
ensis. To P Mr. Clark attaches consider- 
able importance, though not the extreme 
value that some critics ascribe to it. But 
so little of the speech is contained in this 
palimpsest, that the really interesting 
question is the settlement of the claims of 
the German MSS. ‘To most modern editors, 
including Baiter and C. F. W. Miiller, H 
has seemed of primary importance. This 
view Mr. Clark combatsin much detail, and 
establishes, in my opinion convincingly, 
that ‘Eis a “contaminated” MS., being a 
mixture of two recensions. It has been 
copied from the same source as T, but cor- 
rected by superscriptions and additions 
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‘drawn from H or a similar MS.’ and ‘its 
chief importance is that it throws light 
upon the archeytpe of T, the two MSS. 
seeming to check each other.’ This de- 
thronement of E leaves H and T as our 
authorities ; of these H is far superior to 
T, which is itself the parens deteriorum. 

Mr. Clark has therefore been guided 
mainly by H, and consequently his text 
differs widely from those in general use. 
The extraordinary excellence of H is ob- 
vious to any one conversant with MSS., and 
a general revision will be necessary of the 
current school editions of the Milo by the 
light of Mr. Clark’s book. The following 
are specimens of the improvements intro- 
duced into the text from H : 

§ 53 superiorem se fore putabat Milo (for 
putarat), ‘the imperfect denotes that it was 
a “fixed idea” with him.’ 

§ 57 quid opus est terrore (for tortore) 
‘the alteration to tortore is...due to tortorem 
and tormentis infr.’ 

§ 68 te, Magne, tamen, ante testaretur, 
quod nunc etiam facit (for antestaretur). 
The new reading makes it no longer necess- 
ary to distort the meaning of antestaretur. 

§ 74 calcem, caementa, harenam conuexit 
(for arma). This fine restoration is justi- 
fied in an elaborate note: arena was ‘the 
most important ingredient in a caementicia 
structura ; cf. Vitruy. ii. ch. iv. in caementi- 
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ciis structuris primum est de harena quaer- 
endum,’ 

§ 75 ut sororem non modo uestibulo 
priuaret, sed omni aditu et Jumine (for 
limine). This is clearly right: he inter- 
fered with her lights: Mr. Clark quotes 
Dig. viii. 2, 15 si modo sic faciat ut lwmint 
noceat. 

§ 85 regiones mehercule ipsae, quae illam 
beluam cadere uiderunt, commosse se uiden- 
tur (for religiones). By regiones is meant 
the Albani tumuli atque Luci. 

§ 90 ille denique uiuus mali nihil fecisset, 
cui mortuo unus ex suis satellitibus curiam 
incenderit (for gui mortwus uno). This 
brilliant restoration is based on quz mortuo 
unus the reading of H. The confusion of 
qui, cut is common, eg. in the MSS. in 
Catull. 1, 1. 

& 9b eami.<' 
Secisse). 

These examples are enough to show the 
solid nature of the work ; nor have I space 
to register the editor’s fresh conjectures 
(e.g. §§ 35, 42), restorations (e.g. § 91), and 
judicious excisions of adscripts from the 
text. Enough has been said to indicate that 
this is one of the most serious of recent 
contributions to Latin literature; if ac- 
curacy acuteness and freshness count for 
anything, it cannot fail to give an impetus 
to the study of Cicero. 8S. G. Owen. 


. suam se fecisse (for eam se 


OWEN’S EDITION OF THE DZ ORATORE. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis De Oratore. Liber 
Primus. Edited on the basis of Sorof’s 
second edition by W. B. Owen, Pu. D., 
Professor in Lafayette College. The 
Student’s Series of Latin Classics: Leach, 
Shewell, and Sanborn, 1895. 


Tur idea of including in this series some of 
the works of Cicero which are less commonly 
read in our colleges is a very good one. 
The writer, however, has for some time 
been of the opinion that the best editions 
of the classics for the use of American 
students are on the whole not those which 
are based on some particular German 
edition ; and this impression is somewhat 
strengthened by Professor Owen’s book. 
We have first an Introduction of 35: 


pages based for the most part on Sorof, but. 


with a section on the style of the De 
Oratore which is entirely the work of the 


American editor. Especial attention is 
given to the subject of libration, that is to 
‘the balancing of related parts of sentences, 
and the grouping of ideas and synonyms in 
pairs.’ This section is well and thought- 
fully done, although in some cases the word- 
ing is not so clear as might be desired ; 
and the Introduction as a whole is ex- 
cellent. 

The Notes are somewhat uneven in char- 
acter, the grammatical references in particu- 
lar being somewhat elementary for the 
class of students for which the book is 
evidently designed. For instance, there are 
no less than three separate references (pp. 
87, 94, and 109) to the use of the fut. perf. 
ind. in conditional clauses, and the student 
is referred to his grammar for ‘ the use of 
the plural for the singular’ in nos, and for 
the subj. in an indirect question. Such 
translations too as ‘ within these few days’ 
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for in his paucis diebus (p. 144), and ‘as to 
the fact that’ for quod (pp. 116 and 168) 
are out of place in a book of this character, 
or indeed in any edition of a Latin author. 

Some of the syntactical notes are not in 
harmony with the latest views on the sub- 
ject: for example, p. 84, fut cum...arbt- 
trarer ; ‘the ind. in such sentences marks 
of course the simple fact’; p. 102, con- 
cesserit and p. 173, suaserit: where one 
should no longer refer without comment to 
the statement of the grammars that the 
pres. and perf. subj. do not differ in mean- 
ing, after the careful investigation of Elmer 
(A Discussion of the Latin Prohibitive) ; p. 
90, confirmavit: where the note on the use 
of the perf. ind. is not satisfactory; p. 122, 
optaret: this passage is rightly cited by 
Schmalz (Antibarbarus, ii. p. 200) as an 
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instance of the use of the acc. and inf. 
which is the natural one in the connection ; 
p. 126, postulet: ‘the more usual construc- 
tion being wt with the subj.’ Add ‘in the 
writers of the Classical Period,’ and cf. 
Schmalz, Syntax, § 228. Also open to ob- 
jection are the notes on guodam (in § 14) ; 
on guod sentio = sensa (p. 114); and on 
satis... factum (p. 156). 

The book ends with a Critical Appendix, 
the usefulness of which in a work of this 
class may perhaps be questioned. The 
student for whom the grammatical refer- 
ences are designed could make no use of 
such an Appendix, while more advanced 
students would prefer to use a complete 
apparatus. 

Joun C, Rove. 


BOSANQUET’S COMPANION TO THE REPUBLIC 


A Companion to Plato's Republic ; for Eng- 
lish Readers, by Brrnarpd BosanQuet, 
M. A., LL.D. Rivington. 1895. 5s. 


Tuts book is not at all what one might have 
expected from its title and from the fact 
that (as we learn from the Dedication) it is 
the outcome of a series of University Ex- 
tension Lectures. Far from being an easy 
introduction for the use of schoolboys, it 
might rather be described as an attempt to 
explain the logical and metaphysical difi- 
culties of the Republic, as viewed from a 
Hegelian stand-point. That is, the author 
dwells upon that aspect of the Dialogue 
which, to nine out of ten readers, is the least 
useful and the least interesting. I think 
too that many of his readers would find the 
difficulties of the original rather increased 
than diminished by the explanations here 
given. Those, however, who are not fright- 
ened away by such phrases as ‘sensed’ 
(=7a aicbyra), ‘categories of the under- 
standing,’ ‘atomistic theories of society,’ 
‘unified sense-perception,’ ‘the real nature 
of the soul lies in a simplicity to be attained 
not by unification but by abstraction,’ 
‘Plato takes the position which is at once 
absolutely practical and absolutely critical,’ 
‘a significant negative is always a concealed 
positive and therefore asserts a content and 
does not embody bare not-being,’ ‘ the prim- 
itive undiscriminated flux or continuum of 
sensation ’—such readers must recognize the 


honesty and ability of the writer and will, 
I think, find much that is suggestive and 
stimulating in his comments. 

The two main points which Mr. Bosanquet 
seems to set before himself are (1) to guard 
his readers against being misled by Davies 
and Vaughan’s translation (which he takes 
as his text-book), where it attributes to 
Plato a more advanced technology than he 
really was master of. Compare for instance 
p. 156, where, in his comment on the words 
used by D. and V., ‘the conditions of health 
and disease,’ he adds ‘literally “the healthy 
and the unwholesome.” There is nothing 
about “ abstract ”’ or “ qualified ” or “ correla- 
tive” or “ object,” or “member of relation,” 
or “relative term” in the whole section we 
are considering. Yet the use of this tech- 
nical language may not only be necessary,’ etc. 
Perhaps he is inclined to insist too much on 
this, and his own literal translations are at 
times both awkward and obscure; but he 
certainly compels us to remember that 
Plato had to invent expressions for what 
appear to us the most familiar abstractions, 
and he sometimes corrects carelessnesses into 
which the earlier translators had fallen. 
As the second main object of the book, I 
would specify the warning against con- 
founding the pictorial expression with the 
philosophical meaning, in regard to such 
questions as the nature of the soul, the 
future life, the divine personality, etc. It 
is the ‘ shadowed hint’ on such points which 
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J think would more than anything else «ire tis dvdyxn éexfv pa Tréov 7) play ev TH 
cause perplexity to the ordinary reader. dice drepydcacbar aitov KAiyv, otTws 

The following are some of the passages ézoiynoe piav povov aityy éxelvyy 6 €ote Khivn, 
in which I should take exception to the by ‘ whether it was that God was precluded 
view put forward by Mr. Bosanquet. P. from bringing to pass more than one bed in 
42, ‘the influence of the Greek poets on the the course of evolution, he made according- 
Greeks was more intimate than that of the ly one only, that very self of a bed, which 
Bible on us.’ The constant use of Homeric is what a bed is.’ Yet again, he translates 
quotations as a text for ethical discussions BovAdpevos etvar ovtws KAivys ToLNTHSs OVTWS 
has natually led people to compare Homer  ovoys...piav pice atti épvoev by the words 
with the Bible; but when we speak of an ‘ wishing to be really the maker of bed in 
‘intimate influence,’ where are the signs of its real being..he grew it as a unity by 
this to be found? Plato himself asks in course of nature’—adding, ‘here again 
this very book (599 D foll.), What com- ‘evolved it by evolution” would be nearer 
munity, what man, was ever made better by the thought.’ I must say the use of the 
Homer? and we might ask, What life has term evolution in such passages seems to 
ever been moulded on any of the Homeric me productive only of confusion. However 
characters, as thousands have been moulded loosely understood, it must surely imply 
on the characters presented in the N.T.% that the thing evolved is the last in a 
Where is the St. Francis or the Luther, the series; but Plato’s ‘idea’ precedes and 
John Bunyan, or John Howard of the underlies all concrete existence. It may 
Homeric tradition? Christendom with all of course be said that the perfect realization 
its vices and virtues has sprung from the of this divine idea, though zparov dds, 
Gospel mustard seed; would the history of is the last stage in the process of evolution, 
Greece have been materially affected if but such a thought is inconsistent with 
Homer had never lived? P. 398, ‘the Greek the passages quoted. I think too that Mr. 
dramatist, though limited in the range of Bosanquet exaggerates the etymological 
his passion, almost shocks a reader trained force of dvi, which may be used of the 
upon Shakespeare, by the violence of his unchanging & of Parmenides as well as of 
recriminations and the ingeniousness of his the ‘dynamical’ systems of the Ionic 
lamentations.’ Can it really be maintained school. P. 386, commenting on 597 E, ‘the 
that there is more violence, say, in the tragedian is by nature a third from the 
Agamemnon or Oedipus of Colonus than in King and from Trueness,’ he adds, ‘this 
King Lear ? My. Bosanquet himself tells us seems to bring the imitator, as such, to the 
elsewhere (p. 137) that ‘in Greek art of the level of the oligarchical man... But Plato 
great time no characteristic is more striking wants to bring down the tragedian to the 
than sober-mindedness.’ P. 384, comment- level of the tyrannical man, and apparently, 
ing on 597 B, he says, ‘Nature in Greek so far, the argument is a first approxima- 
philosophy is never far removed from the tion.’ The same reference to the tyrant is 
meaning of the corresponding verb, to be made on p. 387 in regard to the painter. I 
born, to grow,’ and he proposes to render it have explained in the preceding review how 
by evolution taken in a general sense. I think this passage should be taken. The 
Thus he translates pia pév (kAivy) } €v 7H assumption that there is an allusion to the 
pice otca iv hatpev iv Gedv épydcacba bythe tyrant of ix. 587 C seems tome to be 
words ‘one is that which evolution has pro- superfluous and to lead to great confusion. 
duced, which we should say, I suppose, was J. B. Mayor. 
the workmanship of God,’ and just below 


MEYER AND NUTI’S VOYAGE OF BRAN. 


The Voyage of Bran to the Land of the Ivis pretty generally agreed that. man had 
Living, edited with translation by Kuno not, to start with, any conception of a state 
Meyer. With an Essay upon the Irish of future blessedness ; and yet the Hindoos 
Vision of the Happy Otherworld and the by the sixth century B.c., and the Egyptians 
Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, by AtrreD a good deal earlier, had developed a very 
Nurr. Section I. The Happy Other- elaborate belief in future rewards and 
world, London; Nutt. 1895. 10s. 6d.net. punishments and very vivid ideas of 
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Heaven and Hell; and recent writers have 
argued that the description of both places, 
given in the Revelation of Peter, is derived 
in all its details from Greek sources. It is 
therefore a matter of some interest to both 
classical and theological scholars to learn as 
far as possible what the Indo-European 
belief in a future state exactly was, and 
how it was formed. It is this problem that 
Mr. Nutt attacks, from the side of his own 
Sach, Celtic literature ; and in this the first 
section of his Essay he has established a 
fact of considerable importance. Different 
minds may draw -different inferences from 
it, but all will agree that the fact itself is 
proven. What it is will perhaps be best 
explained, if we begin from the classical 
side instead of the Celtic. 

In Greece the retribution theory of the 
future life makes its first appearance in 
connexion with the Mysteries; and the 
imagery there used to depict the abode of 
the souls of the righteous is largely 
borrowed from the Homeric description of 
Elysium—eventually indeed Elysium came 
to be regarded as a place to which the good 
went after death. But in Homer, Elysium 
has nothing to do with the dead; it is a 
land of the living, to which, according to 
the prophecy of Proteus, Menelaus is to be 
translated before death—and then not as a 
reward of virtue but because he married 
into the family of Zeus. In a word, the 
Homeric Elysium has neither an eschato- 
logical nor an ethical significance: it is 
purely romantic, a wonderland over the 
western sea, to which Menelaus is conveyed 
because of his connexion with Helen. 
Further, the Homeric Elysium is but a 
variant of a class of romantic, over-sea 
wonderlands, happy isles, of which other 
instances are to be found in the Odyssey, in 
the isle of Syrié (o 403), or the isle in which 
Calypso would have had Odysseus stay with 
her, as Menelaus was presumably to abide 
in Elysium with Helen. In post-Homeric 
literature this happy otherworld reappears 
still more frequently—always however in 
the west, always in the glowing colours of 
the sun-set and always offering the same 
round of simple, sensuous delights. 

But, deeply and widely rooted as is this 
type of wonderland in Greek literature, Mr. 
Nutt shows that it is still more extensively 
represented in Celtic literature, from which 
he gives many examples—the Voyage of 
Bran being one—of lands, like the Greek 
wonderlands, ‘whither mortals may, as an 
exception, be transported by special favour 
of the gods; of lands excelling earth in 
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fertility and delight, to which mortals may 
penetrate in the ordinary course of nature ; 
of lands dwelt in by amorous goddesses who 
attract and retain favoured mortals’ 
(p. 260). 

The Greek tales of this happy otherworld 
and the Celtic are identical in type and 
cannot be dissociated from one another. 
The establishment of this identity all 
readers of Mr. Nutt’s Essay will regard as 
alike certain and important. Equally 
certain and even more important is his 
demonstration of the fact that the Celtic 
tales, though they took literary shape under 
Christian influence, are substantially pre- 
Christian : the points which constitute the 
resemblance between the Greek and the 
Celtic tales are precisely the features which 
are pagan and wholly foreign to the 
Christian ideal of heaven. The Celtic tales 
are as pre-Christian as the Greek and may 
well be as old. 

The question now arises, How is this 
identity to be accounted for? and Mr. Nutt 
suggests tentatively that Celts and Greeks 
alike inherited the tales from their common 
Aryan forefathers; and that this type of 
tale ‘forms the most archaic Aryan pre- 
sentment of the divine and happy land we 
possess’ (p. 331). The absence of these 
tales, so far as they are absent, from the 
myths of other Aryans would be accounted 
for, I suppose, on this theory, by the 
supposition that they were early worked up 
into descriptions of the abode of the blessed, 
just as they were incorporated into the 
Greek descriptions of the place of the 
righteous departed. But what then are we 
to say of the Italians, who neither advanced 
to the conception of a Heaven, nor betray 
the slightest consciousness of any romantic 
wonderland? I confess that the Italians 
seem to me decisively to bar us from 
regarding the happy otherworld as_pan- 
Aryan. And whether we believe in a 
Graeco-Italian period or prefer the more 
scientific assumption of an _  Italo-Celtic 
period, the invincible ignorance of the 
Italians prevents us from crediting either 
period with a knowledge of the romantic 
tales in question. The same considerations 
forbid us to believe that the pan-Aryans 
knew of any ‘divine’ land: the Italians had 
no Olympus; their deities did not marry or 
form a community; their goddesses formed 
no alliances with mortals. 

These tales of a romantic island, over the 
western sea, must then have sprung up at a 
time subsequent to the separation of Celts 
and Greeks. How then, once more, is the 
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identity of the tales to be accounted for? 
Did each people invent them for itself 
independently or did one borrow from the 
other? The former seems to be suggested 
as the right answer, when we reflect that 
similar tales are to be found amongst non- 
Aryan peoples. A happy western island, 
where, if pigs do not run about ready 
roasted, at any rate, when one is eaten, 
immediately non deficit alter, is to be found 
in the fabulous Bolota of Polynesia. The 
Algonquins knew of a similar happy 
otherworld. The Gulcheman of the Chilians 
and the joyous garden of Tlalocan belong to 
the same type. On the other hand, the 
resemblances between the Celtic and Greek 
tales are closer than those between the 
Aryan and the non-Aryan tales, which 
seems to suggest borrowing. Probably both 
processes took place, and the borrowed tales 
spread all the more quickly and took root 
all the more firmly because there were 
native tales in existence to which the 
imported tales could be assimilated. The 
borrowing took place, we must assume, 
while the Celts were still within compara- 
tively easy reach of the north of Greece. _ 
But, without being pan-Aryan, these 
Greek and Celtic tales may well be the 
oldest instances of a happy otherworld that 
the Aryan peoples can offer us: it may well 
be that ‘Irish and Hellenes have alone 
preserved the first stage of the Happy 
Otherworld conception, as Mr. Nutt 
suggests (pp. 329, 330), a stage in which it 
‘is altogether unconnected with speculation 
concerning the fate of man after he has 
quitted this life’ (¢b.). Whether however 
in that stage ‘it is solely the gods’ land’ 
(ib.) is a point on which a little more light 
would be welcome: for instance, there are 
no gods in the Homeric Elysium; Syrié is 
exclusively inhabited by human beings; 
the Ethiopians and MHyperboreans were 
human—and I do not gather from Mr. 
Nutt’s Essay that the inhabitants of Celtic 
wonderlands were always gods, e.g. not in 
the tales of Cuchulinn and Laegaire. Vice 
versa, Olympus and Phoebus’ garden and 
the stables of the Sun belonged to gods 
indeed, but no mortals ever penetrated 
there. The presence of gods does not seem 
to be a necessary ingredient of a romantic 





wonderland any more than of a land of. 


Cockaigne or of a Utopia; it is not even 
necessary to a paradise such as that of the 
Persian Eran Vej. But this of course does 
not affect the undoubted fact that Elysium, 
though not a gods’ land, did become an 
abode of the blessed; or that Olympus, 


which was the abode of the gods, at last 
opened its gates to the ghosts whose 
presence would at an earlier time have been, 
like Hades, hateful to the gods, bringing 
with it the death-pollution. 

The bulk of Mr. Nutt’s Essay, dealing 
with Celtic literature, I can only read and 
admire, not criticize, because I know no 
more of the subject than what I have learnt 
from his pages. But his criticism of 
Rohde’s theory that Homer is a break in 
the Epic tradition of the other world, I can 
appreciate: it is quite conclusive and 
inspires one with full confidence in his 
judgment of similar questions in Celtic 
literature. He would agree, I take it, with 
Rohde (and everybody else) that the 
Homeric Elysium was not a ‘heaven’ in 
our sense of the word: it was not a place 
of the departed, at all; and, though an 
abode of bliss, it was not one to which the 
souls of all who were righteous went ; 
indeed it was not righteousness but favour 
that conferred admission to it—in a word it 
was not a religious conception. So too, 
according to Mr. Nutt, this same wonder- 
land, as it appears in Celtic literature, is a 
land of the living not of the dead, and 
admission to it depends on quite other 
than ethical or religious considerations. 
But, according to Rohde, the Elysium of 
Menelaus is a protest, a re-action against 
the weary, dreary Hades which Achilles 
inhabits ; and is therefore later than that 
Nekyia, and later than the rest of the 
Odyssey and the Zliad—whereas Mr, Nutt 
shows, conclusively as those who will read 
him will admit, that the Menelaus-wonder- 
land is as old as anything in Homer. And 
as to the ethical and religious significance of 
the Menelaus-Elysium, Mr. Nutt seems to 
have much clearer ideas than Rohde has: 
he sees that when once the idea of future 
retribution and of the necessity of a 
‘heaven’ in our sense had—for whatever 
reason—dawned upon the mind of man, a 
romantic wonderland might supply ‘the 
constituents of a heaven’ (p. 271), the 
scenery and setting of the vision, but could 
not originate the ethical and religious idea. 
Rohde is by no means so clear; or rather, 
perhaps, I fail to see how the Menelaus- 
wonderland could be, as Rohde argues, a 
consolatory idea or ideal, or afford ‘a last 
refuge for the yearnings of the human 
heart.’ One man in a million does not die 
but is carried off to fairyland, for no merit 
of his own: and that is to console the 
million who must die, without a chance of 
fairyland. One beggar in a workhouse 
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unexpectedly and undeservedly comes in 
for a vast fortune—and that is to console 
me for being unable to pay my bills. It 
is not a consolation: it is an aggrava- 
tion. However, the million are so com- 
forted in heart by this ‘consolation,’ so 
cheered by the thought that any one of 
them may come in for a fortune, that 
eventually they end by believing that they 
all have not merely the chance of a fortune, 
but are actually legally established heirs to 
a large estate, and will in due time enter 
into possession of it, if they behave them- 
selves properly. Thus the imaginary 
Elysium, which was originally the pure 
product of the poetic fancy providing a 
refuge for the yearnings of the human 
heart, ends by becoming, say in the fifth 
century B.C., a heaven, even more capable of 
satisfying human yearnings, and not less 
imaginary than the first creation of the 
poetic fancy. I may however have miscon- 
ceived the tendency of Rohde’s arguments ; 
he may not have intended to suggest that a 
pure exercise of the imagination will 
account for the later Greek belief in a 
heaven. But then in that case neither will 
the Menelaus-wonderland be any consolation 
for the dreariness of Hades; nor was it a 
germ capable of producing the later 
‘heaven.’ These romantic wonderlands 
might provide the local colour for that later 
‘heaven’: they could not originate the 
belief in it. To put it another way: if the 
yearnings of the human heart, on which 
Rohde bases his case, were yearnings for a 
heavenly home, the Menelaus-wonderland 
would not even begin to satisfy them. If 
they were not, then whence came the properly 
religious yearnings? Tales of a land of 
Cockaigne would not produce them. To say 
that these romantic lands, these fortunate 
islands over the western sea, were gardens 
of the gods, does not help us much: for one 
thing, they probably were not abodes of the 
gods, certainly the Elysium of Menelaus 
was not; and for another, if they were, 
then their original conception was religious 
not romantic. 

Mr. Nutt has shown that the tales of 
these wonderlands go back in their romantic 
form to the earliest Greek and Celtic times : 
he has not traced them further or at any 
rate not to their origin. Their nucleus 
must be something which is simple and 
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obvious to the savage, for similar tales are 
found amongst non-Aryan peoples. Now, 
given the belief in a remote delectable land, 
all savages would picture its delights in 
much the:same simple sensuous style: that 
is readily understood. But wny should 
they in the first instance believe in the real 
existence of a delectable land? What was 
the argument for its existence, so simple 
and so cogent to the uncultured mind that 
it was held as an article of faith by Poly- 
nesians as well as by Celts, by Greeks as 
well as by Aztecs ? 

Mr. Nutt’s answer to all these questions, 
as far as they concern the genesis of the 
Aryan belief in ‘ heaven,’ is reserved for the 
second section of his Essay, which is to deal 
with the Celtic doctrine of re-birth, and 
promises to be a volume of exceptional 
interest. The line which he will take may 
perhaps—perhaps may not—be indicated by 
some remarks he lets fall at the end of this 
section, eg. ‘ Buddhism was essentially a 
revolt against a creed that had re-incarnation 
for its animating principle and its chief 
sanction. In Greece again the transforma- 
tion of the Homeric Happy Otherworld into 
a definite heaven was brought about at a 
slightly later date by a like desire to escape 
the consequences of a creed based upon 
re-incarnation. This reminds us that in our 
Trish group of stories the doctrine of re-in- 
carnation is prominent’ (p. 330). These 
are all points alike of interest and import- 
ance; and it looks as though Mr. Nutt’s 
treatment of them would revolutionize 
certain current ideas, or at any rate lead to 
a serious re-consideration of them, e.g. of 
the idea that the Celtic belief in the trans- 
formation of men into animals had not 
become a belief in the transmigration of 
souls; and of the idea that the Indian reaction 
against the transmigration theory resulted 
not in the evolution of a definite heaven but 
in the Buddhist denial of a future state; 
and of the common assumption that a 
definite heaven was part of the Pythagorean 
doctrine. Anyhow, theological, Celtic, and 
classical scholars will all unite in the hope 
that Mr. Nutt will succeed in finding time 
to write the second section of his Essay and 
to complete the valuable work which in this 
the fourth volume of the ‘Grimm Library’ 
he has so successfully begun. 

F. B. JEvons. 
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O LYRIC LOVE. 


O Lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire,— 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun, 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart, 

When the first summons from the darkling 
earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, blanched 
their blue, 

And bared them of the glory—to drop 
down, 

To toil for man, to suffer, or to die— 

This is the same voice: can thy soul know 
change ? 

Hail then, and hearken from the realms of 
help! 

Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God, who best taught song by gift of 
thee, 

Except with bent head and_beseeching 
hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be: some interchange 

Of grace, some splendour once thy very 
thought, 

Some benediction, anciently thy smile: 

—Never conclude, but raising hand and 
head 

Thither where eyes, that cannot reach, yet 
yearn, 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that Heaven 
thy home, 

Some whiteness which, I judge, thy face 
makes proud, 

Some wanness, where I think thy foot may 
fall, 

RosBert BrRownine. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


REINACH’S BIBLIOTHEQ UE DES 
MONUMENTS FIGURES, VOL. IV. 


Pierres Gravées des collections Marlborough 
et d'Orléans, des Recueils d’Eckhel, Gori, 
Gravelle, Mariette, Millin, Stosch, reunies 
et rééditées par 8. Retnacu (Bibliothéque 
des Monuments Figurés Grees et Romains 
IV.). Paris, Firmin-Didot: large 8vo. 
pages xv. and 195; plates 138: 30 
franes, 


Monsieur 8. Reinacn has issued the fourth 
volume of his Bibliotheque des Monuments 
Figurés ; and, useful as the others were to 
the scholar, this new volume surpasses 
them all in practical utility. Every work- 
ing student remembers how often an inves- 
tigation in which he was engaged was 
impeded, until he could go to any of the few 
libraries containing the huge and rare folio 
where alone he could find a representation 
of some gem, which promised to bear upon 
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his work. It is unnecessary to do more 
than mention the name and the plan of the 
book: evevy one is aware that the Biblio- 
théque des Monuments Figurés is among the 
indispensable parts of the modern scholar’s 
equipment. In 138 plates M. Reinach has 
brought together reproductions of the gems 
published in eight different works (compris- 
ing thirteen volumes). Two of these works 
are of extreme rarity: I have for my own 
part never used them: La Chaud et Le 
Blond, Description des Pierres Gravées du 
Cabinet du Duc d’ Orléans, Paris 1780-1784, 
and Levesque de Gravelle, Recueil de Pierres 
Gravées Antiques, Paris, 1732-1737. 

The subjects of the antique gems from 
these and other collections are reproduced 
in such a way that they are fully available 
for the purposes of study and comparison ; 
and it is nothing short of a marvel that this 
could be done at the moderate price which 
the volume costs. On the accompanying 
text a great amount of labour has been 
spent. Anything that was worth reprinting 
in the text accompanying the original pub- 
lications has been quoted ; and it is remark- 
able how little was worth quotation. The 
history both of individual gems and of the 
coliections is described, partly on the an- 
thority of the original publications, but in 
a much greater degree from further investi- 
gation on the part of M. Reinach. In 
many cases, one finds a vast amount of 
information united in a paragraph or a 
page, which could not be found elsewhere 
without great labour and widely extended 
search. In fact the historical notes have 
been gathered from such varied and widely 
scattered sources, that they are justly 
entitled to the rank of original investigation. 
Every student who uses the book will find 
much to help him in these pages ; and the 
author’s deserved reputation for accuracy 
may be taken as guarantee for their trust- 
worthiness. The study of gems has been 
hitherto impeded as much by the scarcity of 
trustworthy {information and of sensible 
commentary as from the rarity and costli- 
ness of the books; and on this side M. 
Reinach’s commentary will be found as 
indispensable as his plates. In fact his 
book would be necessary even for the happy 
student (if such there be) who possesses all 
the works abridged in this volume. 

Considerable attention has been devoted 
to the question of genuineness. All sus- 
picious subjects are marked in the commen- 
tary with an asterisk. In this respect of 
course much remains to be done; and it 
would be unfair to expect that a final 
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judgment should be pronounced in such a 
work on every gem. M. Reinach has not 
in the majority of cases sought to decide on 
the genuineness of the gem (which would 
in every case require personal examination), 
but only on the question whether the 
subject is ancient or modern. If the motif 
is genuinely antique, it is valuable for the 
student, even though the supposed gem is a 
mere paste, just as an electrotype of a coin 
is useful to the student, though valueless to 
the collector. On the other hand, if the 
subject is a modern composition, the gem is 
worse than valueless ; and M. Reinach has 
aimed at labelling all these dangerous 
specimens. While it would be unsafe and 
unfair to expect that no errors! should have 
been admitted in a book involving such a 
vast and scattered mass of details, one may 
say confidently that this work goes far to 
place the study of gem-subjects and their 
utilization in archaeological studies on a 
new footing. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


1 On p. xiv. read 1766 for 1762 in the title of the 
Museum Florentinum: on p. 11 the number is 
correctly given. On p. 121 of the text, we should 
read in the heading ‘ Planche 118 et 119,’ and insert 
119 before II. 56, seven lines from the end. On 
these two plates various purely modern subjects are 
reproduced ‘par un scrupule de conscience peut-étre 
excessif,’ 


RUGGIERO’S DIZIONARIO EPI- 
GRAFICO. 


Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichité Romane 
di Errore pi Rucerero (Roma, 1895), 
Fase. 43—44. 

Ovz is glad to record the steady progress of 

this useful work. The two fascicules now 

before me cover the ground between Cilicia 
and Claudia and contain much valuable 
matter, notably concerning Cilicia, the uses 
in epigraphy of civis, civitas, vir clarissi- 
mus, the Roman fleets (by Ferrero), and so 
forth, most of which concerns the historian 
as much as or more than the epigraphist. 

Now and then one notes a small defect. 

Thus I think the use of civis to denote 

mere birth (civis Afer and the like) is not 

very fully treated on p. 255. No reference 
is made to the date of the use, while a fuller 
list of instances might have been obtained 
by a reference to my article in the Archaco- 
logical Journal, vol. 50, p. 314. M. Rug- 
giero does not seem, however, to pay much 
attention to English scholarship. 

F, HaveRFIELD. 
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TORR’S ANCIENT SHIPS. 


Mr. Rinceway’s reply requires a rejoinder. 
In dealing with my statement ‘They are 
the best (representations) we have of 
triremes, and they agree with what we know 
from other sources,’ he quotes the first half 
and omits the second, and then he says :— 


‘But surely, because they are the best we have, it 
does not follow that they are a sufficient basis for 
building up a certain theory of ancient ships.’ 


Here he misrepresents me, my statement 
being that they are only a portion of the 
basis. Then he proceeds :— 


‘Mr. Torr now says that he never cited certain 
coins as evidence that ships had several tiers. What 
was his object in alluding to them at all unless he 
wished to strengthen his argument by so doing ?’ 


I did not allude to them in my book. 
But when Mr. Ridgeway asserted that there 
are not any representations of ships with 
more than two tiers of oars, I mentioned 
some reliefs which show the three tiers, and 
then added that ‘ ships with more than three 
tiers may be intended on some coins, the 
upper tiers concealing the lower tiers in 
these broadside views.’ My object was not 
to show that there were ships with several 
tiers, but to show the impropriety of 
his assertion. Again, he says :— 


‘Mr. Torr is unable to produce any ancient proof 
either from literature or monuments that there were 
ships with three tiers of oars placed one above the 
other.’ 


That is incorrect. For example, I may 
instance the trireme on Trajan’s Column. 
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There may be inaccuracies there in matters 
of detail, but they do not affect the char- 
acteristic feature of the ship—the three 
tiers of oars placed one above the other. 

I mentioned that Bochart started the 
notion that Tarshish was Tartessus in Spain, 
and that he based it on a statement in 
Eusebius that Tarshish, the son of Javan, 
the son of Japheth, was the ancestor of the 
Iberians ; but I did not pursue the matter 
further, as I thought the notion too absurd 
to be discussed. Mr. Ridgeway construes 
my silence as an admission that the notion 
has been accepted by Semitic scholars from 
Bochart’s time till now. That does not 
appear to be the case; but, if it was, it 
would serve only to discredit the statements 
of Semitic scholars, and not to fix the site 
of Tarshish. 

Cecit Torr. 


THE REVIEW OF ROGERS’ 
EMENDATIONS. 


Proressor L. L. Forman, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, writes with reference to a review 
(in many respects favourable) of the late 
Mr. Rogers’ Hmendations to the Greek Tragic 
Poets, which appeared last October, that he 
ought not to have been held accountable 
for certain mistakes in metre and idiom 
which were noticed, inasmuch as he was 
designedly publishing the MS. unaltered. 
This disavowal of responsibility was ex- 
pressed in his preface to the Hmendations 
and we much regret that it was over- 


looked.— Ep. 
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ON THE PLACE OF THE PARMENIDES IN THE CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 
OF THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES. 


THE question of the order of the Platonic 
dialogues has, ever since the time of 
Schleiermacher, been actively discussed in 
Germany. In England, when the subject 
has been mooted at all, it has been slightly 
regarded, chiefly, I believe, because of the 
variety of the theories which have been 
propounded, and the rooted distrust of 
internal evidence which is not unnaturally 
entertained by English scholars. The ex- 
ternal evidence that has any real bearing 
on this inquiry is scantier even than that 
for a chronological arrangement of Shake- 
speare’s Plays:—especially when the 
Platonic Epistles are discarded as an early 
forgery. For even granting that the forger 
worked upon a real tradition (and who is 
to guarantee us this?), we cannot rely upon 
him for those details which are alone in 
point. Weare thus thrown back upon a 
kind of evidence which is justly discredited, 
because it has been so often abused. One 
who undertakes such an investigation in 
England has a thankless task. When he 
records his own impressions, he is warned 
against ‘subjectivity’; and when he seeks 
to verify his perceptions, to visualize and 
make them objective by collecting in- 
stances, he is reminded of the plasticity of 
genius, which nullifies such a ‘ mechanical’ 
mode of analysing a work of art. And 
yet no connoisseur of painting doubts that 
Titian or Turner had an earlier, middle, 
and later manner, or that a competent 
expert deserves to be listened to when he 
calls attention to the points of technique by 
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which the different periods of each master 
are severally distinguished. The prejudice 
against the argument from internal evidence 
is notwithstanding easily intelligible. 
What is harder to account for, is that the 
question of the chronological order of 
Plato’s writings should ever have been 
thought unimportant. The industry of 
half a century, at the most critical time in 
the development of Hellenic culture,. re- 
flecting the life-long struggle of a supremely 
powerful mind with the central problems 
of philosophy, must surely be better 
understood, when at least some grouping 
of his works, corresponding to the prin- 
cipal periods of their production, has been 
obtained. 

More than thirty years ago, when, after 
editing the Theaetetus, I addressed myself 
to the closer study of the Sophistes and 
Politicus, I was confronted by the twofold 
problem of genuineness and of chrono- 
logical position. It occurred to me that 
the metaphysical tests which had_ been 
applied to the solution of such problems 
were insufficient, because they were apt to 
vary with the philosophical ‘standpoint’ of — 
the inquirer. For example, the Parmenides, 
concluding as it does with unreconciled 
‘antinomies,—though only, as Kant would 
say, between ‘empty forms of the under- 
standing,’—might seem to Kantian students 
more advanced than the Sophistes, in which 
Hegel (with some perversity of interpreta- 
tion, it is true) found his own identification 
of Being with Not-Being. I therefore had 
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recourse to the wholly independent test of 
style and diction (not of course to the 
neglect of any more substantial evidence, 
which a further examination of the two dia- 
logues might disclose). In bringing the 
subject of diction to a point I drew upa 
list of genuine dialogues, showing the pro- 
portion of words which a page of each of 
them (in the edition of Stephanus) con- 
tained that were ‘common and peculiar’ to 
it with three dialogues that were con- 
fessedly later than the Republic, viz. the 
Timaeus, Critias and Laws. In this list the 
Parmenides held a low place, having only 
about one such word in seven pages (or, to 
speak more exactly, six words in the forty- 
one pages (St.) of which the dialogue con- 
sists). I said at the time, however, that 
this proportion, in the case of the Parme- 
nides, was due to ‘exceptional circum- 
stances’; and Mr. W. W. Waddell in his 
elaborate edition of the dialogue, inquires, 
‘ What circumstances?’ This question has 
been to some extent answered in my Essay 
on the Structure of the Republic etc., but 
I am surprised that so careful a student of 
the Parmenides should ask it. For a 
writing which deals almost exclusively with 
high abstractions in the severest way ; from 
which accordingly all rhetorical, poetical, 
ethical, political, physical, cosmological, 
psychological? terms, as well as words of 
common life are banished, is really incom- 
mensurable in this respect alike with the 
Republic and the Laws, and much more so 
with the Phaedrus. To compare it with 
them is like comparing two works un- 
doubtedly attributable to the same period 
of that versatile author, Lewis Carroll,— 
the Hunting of the Snark and the Evaluation 
of Ti. 

The six words which are ‘common and 
peculiar’ to the Parmenides with the group 
consisting of Tim. Critia, Legg. are :— 

* SiapederS, Parm. Critia, Legg. 

* ioriov, Parm. Legg. 

T* rappeyeOys, Parm. Lege. 
Pepiotos, Parm. Tim. 
poves, Parm. Tim. 

T ouvovo, Parm. Tim. Le g. 

If we separate pp. 126—138 from 138— 
166 we get the following result :— 

1. 3in12 =}, 

2. 76 Be 
And if to these six words are added the 
adverbial use of tcoy in icov dméyew (Parm. 
Tim. Critia) and the adverb zavrodaras, we 
get a sum of eight words, raising the pro- 

1 Except yéveots and klvnots. 

° Excepting emorhun, vdnua, 5déa, pavracua, 
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portion of the Parmenides to one in five, 
the same with that ascribed by me in 1867 
to the Euthydemus.* 

In what remains of this paper I shall 
assume the general correctness of that 
arrangement of the dialogues according to 
which the Sophistes, Politicus and Philebus 
with the Timaeus Critias and Laws form 
the latest group, while the Phaedrus and 
Theaetetus belong to the middle period of 
which the Republic was the central work : 
the rest, with some doubtful and unim- 
portant exceptions, such as the Menexenus, 
being relegated to the earlier time. The 
proofs of this position have been long 
accumulating and, though often ignored, 
and even laughed to scorn, are easily 
accessible to scholars. I do not wish like 
Thrasymachus to thrust my argument down 
unwilling throats. I will only call atten- 
tion to one topic which has not yet been 
sufficiently noticed in this connexion, viz. 
the character of the vocabulary which is 
shared with the Laws by the other later 
dialogues. The un-Attic words,* taken in 
connexion with the introduction of the 
Eleatic stranger, of Timaeus from Locri 
Epizephyrii, Hermocrates the Syracusan, 
Megillus the Spartan, Cleinias the Cretan, 
and with the scene of the last dialogue in the 
neighbourhood of Cnossus in Crete, appear 
to justify a threefold inference ; (1) Plato 
had travelled ; (2) he had become increas- 
ingly familiar with pan-Hellenic literature ; 

3 For the convenience of the reader, I copy here 
without the numbers the order in which the dia- 
logues come out, when tried by this single test, viz. 


the proportion of words common and peculiar to 
them with the group consisting of Tim. Critia, 


Legg. 

1. Polit. 2. Soph. Polit. (in one). 3. Phaedr. 
4. Soph. 5. Rep. 6. Menex. 7. Phaedo. 8. 
Symp. 9. Philebus. 10. Ion. 11. Theaetetus. 

Protag veer (Euthyd 
i pology. f Euthydemus. 
12. {ia 13. Euthyphro. ~** \ Parmenides. 
ae: Gorgias. 


15. Crito (misprinted ‘Critias’ in the edition of 
Soph. Polit.). 16. Hippias Minor. 17. Meno. 18. 
I. Alcibiades. 19. Charmides. 

The one thing proved so far is the close affinity of 
Soph. Polit. to the latest group. These dialogues 
are shown by these and other signs to divide the 
Republic from the Laws. The Phaedrus from its 
exuberance takes a higher place than of right 
belongs to it. The same is true in a,less degree of 
the Symposium. On the other hand the Philebus 
and Parmenides, and to a less extent the Theaetetus 
and Sophistes stand lower in this list than they 
would if tried by other considerations. Both 
friendly and unfriendly critics have unfairly treated 
this quarter of a page as if it represented the whole 
of my argument, which extends over twenty-seven 
pages. 

I may call special attention to the use of réxvoy 
for ma:dlov and of yuuvaorns for ratdorpiBns. 
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(3) he was writing for a wider public,—not 
only for his countrymen, but for ‘livers out 
of Attica’; in short for the whole Grecian 
world. 

To which then of the three groups 
above distinguished does the Parmenides 
belong? And to continue first of all the 
previous method, what evidence is supplied by 
diction? For although this test has proved 
fallacious in finding the place of the Par- 
menides on a general survey, it may still be 
of value towards ascertaining to which of 
the three groups in question its vocabulary 
(jejune though it be) exhibits most affinity. 

If with the three dialogues already 
brought into question, the Timaeus, Critias 
and Laws, we throw in the other three now 
grouped with them, viz. Soph. Polit. Phil., 
four words are added to the previous eight, 
making twelve in all which are common 
and peculiar to the Parmenides with this 
latest group. These are :— 

T dmepia, Parm. Phil. Legg. 

* SiaeAerd, Parm. Critia, Legg. 

+ icov adv., Parm. Critia, Legg. 

* ioriov, Parm. Legg. 

T péOcks, Parm. Soph. 

T pepifo, Parm. Soph. Polit. Tim. 

~ pepioros, Parm. Tim. 

t+ povos, Parm. Tim. 

T* rappeyeOns, Parm. Legg. 
* ravrodaras, Parm. Legg. 
* zoXdwds, Parm. Polit. Tim. 
+ oivdvo, Parm. Tim. Legg. 
* These occur in the introductory portion, pp. 
126—138. 
+ These are in the main portion of the dialogue, 
pp. 138—166. 
Almost any of these words might have 
occurred in any Attic writer without sur- 
prising the reader. Suppose now that to 
the seven dialogues above considered we 
add those of the middle period,—Phaedrus, 
Republic, Theaetetus,—the list of words 
common and peculiar to the Parmenides 
with the other nine is considerably larger. 
It comprises :— 
* dyvworos, Parm. Rep. Theaet. 
* ddoecxia, Parm. Phaed. Theaet. 
+ dxivyros, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Soph. Tim. 
Legg. 
* dvamravda, Parm. Rep. Phil. Legg. 

t* dvopodrns, T édvopow, Parm. Phaedr. 
Rep. Theaet. Polit. Tim. Legg. 

+* depos (infinite), Parm. Rep. Theaet. 
Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim, Legg. 

+ dmépavros, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Soph. 
Polit. Tim. Critia, Legg. 

+* dréxw (disto), Parm, Rep. Tim. Critia, 
Legg. 


* Gridavos, (unpersuadable, irrefutable), 
Parm. Phaedr. Legg. 

* @rperjs, Parm. Rep. Legg. (dmperds, 
Phaedr.) 

+ BéBnxa ( = insisto, sto), Parm. Rep. 
Tim. Critia. 

tT yvwortds, Parm. Rep. Theaet. 

* ypdupa (= seriptum), Parm. (singular) 
Rep. Phil. Tim. Legg. (plural). 

* yupvacia, Parm. Theaet. Legg. 

* Seororeia, Parm. Rep. Legg. 

* Siaxovw, Parm. Rep. Soph. Polit. Tim. 

+ 8:aopdrys, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Phil. 

— t éyxaOyyot, Parm, Phil. 

T é&cotuar, Parm. Rep. Legg. . 

+ érdveyu = to revert (to a previous 
argument), Parm. Rep. Theaet. Legg. 

* edxodov, Parm. Rep. Legg. 

+ edrerjs, Parm. Rep. Soph. Legg. 
(edreras, Euthyd.) 

T tcotpo, Parm. Phaedr. 

* iyvedo, Parm. Rep. Phaedr. Tim. Legg. 

t peOiorapar, Parm. Rep. Tim. Legg. 

* werddnis (in different senses), Parm. 
Rep. Theaet. 

+ pydapod, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Polit. 
Phil. Tim. Legg. 

+ puxtés, Parm. Rep. Phil. Tim. Legg. 

* 6uolwpa, Parm. Phaedr. Soph. Legg. 

* $udévunos, Parm. Rep. Phaedr. Soph. 
Polit. Legg. 

* admmos, Parm. Rep. Theaet. Legg. 

+ écxiaypadnevos, Parm. Rep. Legg. 

+ orépowat, Parm. Rep. Phaedr. Theaet. 
Soph. Phil. Legg. 

Besides these thirty-four, there are some 
other words which occur incidentally in the 
Meno or the Cratylus, but are otherwise 
confined to these ten dialogues. 

Thus pérpov (= measure not metre) occurs 
only in Crat. Parm. Rep. Theaet. Polit. 
Phil. Tim. Legg. 

6.01 only in Crat. Parm. Rep. Phaedr. 
Theaet. Tim. Legg. 

épyy only in Crat. Parm. Rep. Phaedr. 
Polit. Tim. Legg. 

The opposition of ordows and xivyows is 
confined to Crat. Parm. Rep. Phaedr. 
Theaet. Soph. Phil. Tim. Legg. [Cf. also 
the use of orovxyeta in the Cratylus and 
in the later dialogues. | 

Again wépas in the sense of ‘limit’ 
occurs only in Meno, Phaedr. Rep. Soph. 
Phil. Tim. Legg. 

meptéxw only in Meno, Parm. Soph. Tim. 
Legg. 

ovpperpos only in Meno (quoting Gorgias) 
and in Parm. Theaet. Phil. Tim. Critia, 
Legg. 

Now if in this list of ten dialogues the 
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Phaedo and the Gorgias are substituted for 
the Phaedrus and Theaetetus, the result is 
strikingly different. The only words common 
and peculiar to Parm. with Gorg. Phaedo, 
Rep. Soph. Polit. Phil. Tim. Critia, Legg. 
are :— 

+ dvwos, Parm. Phaedo, Rep. Legg. 

tT dvucoryns, Parm. Phaedo, Tim. 

* Searofw, Parm. Phaedo, Rep. Legg. 

t+ dvas, Parm. Phaedo. 

tT dcoo7ep, Parm. Gorg. Rep. Soph. Tim. 

T mavteX@s, Parm. Phaedo, Rep. Polit. 
Phil. Tim. Legg. 

+ cvyKpivecOa, Parm. Phaedo, Tim. Legg. 

tT ovévyia, Parm. Phaedo. 

* tpéuw, Parm. Phaedo, Rep. 

Here are but six coincidences with the 
Phaedo, and only one with the Gorgias. 

To these seven (none of them of any 
striking significance) may be added, rather 
doubtfully, 6opa, only quoted by Ast from 
Parm. Phaedo, Phil. Tim. Critia, Legg. (but 
with ‘cet.’ following) and the active and 
passive voices of ddAdrrw. (The middle 
voice occurs also in Symp. Menex.) 

This comparative study of the vocabulary 


(by no means a rich one) raises a strong’ 


presumption in favour of placing the Par- 
menides in the group of dialogues belonging 
to the middle period. Some slighter in- 
dications pointing in the same direction 
may be further noticed. Plato’s diction is 
so varied that even this dialogue has in 
forty-one pages sixteen words that are 
peculiar to it :— 

1. * aBvOos, dra€ Neyopevov for &Bvacos. 

2. T dmovoia, in the curious phrase 
OVOLAS ATOVCLA. 

T dptuaks, nowhere in earlier Gr. 

* dvevxpivodpat, Xenophon, 

* dvcavareiotos, dak Neydpevov. 

* éridnuia, Xen. Demosth. [ Hippocr. ]. 
T é€repoios, Hdt. [Hippocr. ]. 
érepo.oTns, [ Philo, Kustath. ]. 

. ™ edynxns, Kur, Xenophon. 

10. * Kararerdvvypt, Hom. J/. Aristoph. 
(with dat. as here), Eur. Xen. 

11. f ravrayés, Isocr. Menander, Demosth. 

12. T wepirrd«is, Plut. Iambl. 

13. * rpaypyarewdys, [Schol. in 
Eustath. ]. 

14, + rpoaipecis, Isoer. ete. 

15, * pvros, Aesch. Aristoph. [Hom. Od.}. 

16. * ovvddouo1, Demosth. 

Now the greater number of these words 
belong to the class of new derivatives 
(€repordrys, cf. oidrys) and compounds 
(dvocavdreoros) which, as I have shown in 
my Essay on Plato’s Use of Language, he 
used increasingly in the period to which 
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the Republic belongs. edynxns occurs else- 
where only in Eur. and Xen. ; dpriaxis and 
mepittakis are somewhat forced expressions. 

The use of yévos as equivalent to cidos and 
the periphrasis with qvous, ¢€.g. Tov €évds 
vats, ) TOV eaipvys pvars (cf. y ToD wrEpod 
gvo.s in the Phaedrus) do not belong to 
Plato’s earliest manner. 

Add to these peculiarities the use of ro 
de without 76 pév preceding—the most likely 
reading in 154C. 

The employment of particles in the Par- 
menides has to be treated with the same 
caution as the general vocabulary. The 
nature of the subject does not admit of the 
variety of the Republic. In the absence 
of an Index Platonicus or Concordance to 
Plato (both sorely needed) it is difficult to 
speak with confidence. But the German 
‘statisticians’ have reached results which 
are not at variance with the preceding 
argument. 


Assuming then, in accordance with these 
indications, that the Parmenides belongs to 
the same period with Phaedr. Rep. Theaet., 
it remains to inquire what place it holds in 
this central group. Here the stylistic data 
will hardly serve us, especially if I am 
right in maintaining that the exuberance of 
language in the Phaedrus and the scanty 
vocabulary of the Parmenides are alike due 
to ‘exceptional circumstances.’ We must 
have recourse to considerations of a larger 
and more general scope. 

And first I recognize as common to the 
Phaedrus and Republic an exulting and 
triumphant note, a tone of smiling opti- 
mism, in marked contrast, for example, to 
the spirit of the Politicus and the Laws. 
Those who do not recognize this are not the 
persons for whom this paper is written. 
The philosopher in composing Phaedr. Rep. 
is conscious of being in possession of a 
method, which (although he states it some- 
what differently in either dialogue) he 
evidently believes to be all-prevailing. In 
the Parmenides and Theaetetus on the other 
hand he is grappling with difficulties, with 
metaphysical dopia., which remain un- 
solved, while without their solution the 
philosophic mind remains unsatisfied. It is 
hardly conceivable that works written in 
such different moods can have been com- 
posed simultaneously. Thus the group of 
four divides itself into two pairs: Phaedr. 
Rep. on the one hand; Parm. Theaet. on 
the other. 

With regard to the Phaedrus a slight 
external datum is supplied by the death of 
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Lysias in B.c. 378, since the dialogue would 
seem to have been written in his lifetime. 
But, as the Republic gives us no such 
evidence (unless we count the allusion to 
Ismenias in B. 1), this point is practically 
useless. For two reasons, however, it 
appears to me that the Phaedrus must have 
been composed before the publication of the 
Republic. I say the publication, because a 
work may long have existed i petto or 
even partially in MS., before it was pro- 
duced even for a limited circle. Cf. what 
Zeno is made to say in the Parmenides 
about his ypapua, which he regards as a 
péché de jewnesse but is unable to keep back 
because it has been pirated. 

1. It seems improbable that shortly after 
bringing out a book of such extent and of 
such world-wide interest, as the Republic, 
Plato should belittle written composition in 
comparison with oral discourse, as he does 
in the Phaedrus ; and— 

2. The philosophical portion of the 
Republic in Bks. vi, vii. exhibits a 
maturity of judgment, a sobriety of ex- 
pression, a ‘temperance giving smooth- 
ness,’ which is hardly to be found in that 
‘Psalm in praise of logic,’ which Socrates 
pours forth to Phaedrus. 

The next point to be settled is which of 
the two pairs of dialogues has the priority 
in the order of composition. 

Some would compare the tentative or 
‘peirastic’ arguments and negative con- 
clusions of Parm. Theaet. with those of the 
Euthyphro, Charmides, Protagoras and 
Meno, and would construe them as evidence 
of an early date. But although there is 
some resemblance in the dialectical form, 
the writings thus compared are not im pari 
materia. In those earlier dialogues the 
subject of inquiry was either the definition 
of a simple ethical notion or the Unity of 
Virtue. But that which is here subjected 
to the Elenchus, is Unity itself in its 
highest abstraction, the nature of defini- 
tion, and the whole metaphysical problem 
of Knowing and Being. And the essential 
point in reference to our present inquiry is 
to observe that both the ontological and 
the epistemological doctrines thus nega- 
tively discussed have a strong affinity to 
those which are so confidently affirmed in 
the Phaedrus and Republic. When it is 
further considered that in the Sophist, 
Politicus and Philebus a more mature theory 
is carefully elaborated, with no blinking of 
difficulties and no singing of paeans, the 
inference is obvious that the cold fit of 
philosophic doubt represented by Parm. 
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Theaet. has come in the interval which 
separates the Republic from the later 
dialogues. 

I conclude therefore that the Phaedrus is 
the earliest of the four dialogues, and that 
the sceptical pair, Parm. Theaet., are a 
little later than the Republic. The ques- 
tion which remains is one of extreme 
difficulty, viz. whether the Parmenides or 
the Theaetetus is the earlier. I speak with 
much less confidence on this than on the 
preceding questions. 

Before entering upon it I will put for- 
ward some considerations which appear to 
me to corroborate the linguistic argument, 
in favour of placing the Parmenides and 
Theaetetus, as here proposed, together after 
the Republic and before the Sophist, ete. 

Mr. W. W. Waddell, in his edition of the 
Parmenides,—an edition characterized not 
only by great labour, but by exceptional 
candour and love of truth,—contends that 
the Phaedo is later in the order of com- 
position. His chief reason for this appears 
to be that the singular argument, in which 
the inseparable association of Life with 
Soul is illustrated by the constant con- 
junction of Heat with Fire, presupposes 
that communion of kinds, xowwvia tov 
yevov, which is elaborately proved in the 
Sophistes. But (1) Is Plato never to 
anticipate himself? And (2) Is fire in the 
Phaedo a yévos in the sense here spoken of 4 
Mr. Waddell cannot have forgotten that 
Socrates in the Parmenides is doubtful 
whether or not to assume an «idos of zip. 

Another cause of this opinion is the 
impression which Mr. Waddell shares with 
Mr. H. Jackson, that the notion of the 
idea being a pattern (wapdderypa) is expressed 
in a manner which shows it to have been 
hitherto unfamiliar. And he is well aware 
that in the Phaedo this conception as well 
as that of rapovota is clearly implied. But 
arguments of this kind (turning on Plato’s 
manner of stating a view) have really not 
much force. It is more pertinent to 
observe that while in the Phaedo the 
different modes of péOeéis (or perdaxeors) 
are treated loosely and vaguely as_in- 
different or interchangeable, in the Par- 
menides they are distinctly stated in a well- 
considered order, and separately examined. 

Such isolated coincidences, when unduly 
pressed, must lead, as they have often led, 
to strange and contradictory inferences. 
The indications of close affinity, notwith- 
standing great differences, which ‘spring 
to the eyes’ when, in accordance with the 
linguistic hints, the Parmenides and 
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Theaetetus are examined side by side, are of 
a different order from these. 

1. There is first the supposed meeting of 
the young Socrates with the aged Parme- 
nides, mentioned only in Parm. Theaet. 
Sophist. 

2. Secondly, there is the reflex of the 
Zenonian as distinguished from the Socratic 
Elenchus, which pervades both dialogues, 
and in Soph. Polit. is continued in the 
person of the Hleatic Stranger. This (or a 
derivative form of it) had been ridiculed in 
the Euthydemus and contrasted with the 
sweet reasonableness of Socrates; but in 
these dialogues it is seriously confronted 
and earnestly grappled with. And in the 
Cratylus he had touched slightly on the 
opposition of Eleaticism and Heracliteanism, 
but here we have the first stages of a 
critical survey which pierces the very soul 
and marrow of both philosophies. 

3. Thirdly, there is the haunting sense of 
the great difficulty, if not of the impossi- 
bility,—after rising through heights of 
abstraction to the Universal,—of descending 
again, and finding a way from the Ideal to 
the Actual, from Divine to Human Know- 
ledge, from the One to the Many, from the 
certainty of Knowledge to the uncertainties 
of Opinion and Sensation ; also of passing 
over from Being to Becoming, and so recon- 
ciling the equally necessary conceptions of 
Stability and Movement. 

In the Phaedo, the philosopher climbs 
without the sense of effort out of the con- 
tradictions of sensibie particulars into a 
region of universals by whose light the 
objects of sense are seen in their true 
nature as transient phenomena. The way 
upwards in accentuated, the way down- 
wards costs little thought. Both methods 
are included in the Phaedrus and Republic 
Book vi. ; but the difficulties which beset the 
Dialectic which is there imagined, though 
they are not ignored, are discounted through 
all-confident faith in the powers of the 


The aged Parmenides. 

An cidos of man, fire, water 1 (Parm. 
130). 

The promise of youth in Socrates (Parm. 
135). 

éxetv = ‘to be obnoxious to’ (a dialectical 
expression). 

mavu ToNG...€ x ecv (Parm. 135 A). 

The esoteric tone. 

(Parm. 136 D) damper yap Ta Towdra 
moAA@v évavriov A€eyew, (137 B) abrot éopev. 
Distinction of yiyverOa and yevér bas. 

el yap yévotvTo, ovk dy er ylyvo.vro 


(Parm. 155 A). 


that, 
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philosophic mind. In Parm. Theaet. they 
are for the first time seriously encountered, 
although the seriousness is not unmixed 
with irony. 

In Soph. Polit. these same difficulties are 
partially removed,—-in the Sophist by laying 
down the principles of a working logic; in 
the Politicus by obtaining an actual stand- 
ing-ground for the scientific statesman ; 
not without a lingering backward look at 
the Ideal, which in its perfection is un- 
attainable ‘upon this Earth.’ 

4. Fourthly, there is the gradual transi- 
tion, increasingly perceptible in Parm. 
Theaet. Soph. Polit., from an ontological 
towards a logical conception of Being. It 
was this which gave occasion to the acute 
and perspicacious doubts of Socher. There 
is not room in this paper for developing 
this view, nor have I the time or strength 
for such a task. I leave it to some historian 
of the Science of Logic. I will only say 
in common with much else, this 
tendency is anticipated (but only antici- 
pated) in the Phaedrus, where not only the 
method of diaeresis and synagégé is bodied 
forth, but even amidst the poetic vision of 
the Heaven above the Heavens occur the 
pregnant words (249 B) dc yap dvOpwrov 
cuvievat kat eldos eydmevov, éx toAAGv idv 
(Badham conj. idvr’) aicOjoewv cis &v Aoyrpa 
Evvaipovpevov. 

5. Fifthly, there is, common to both 
dialogues, the determination that, in spite 
of logical difficulties which are clearly set 
forth but for the present remain unsolved, 
that high philosophic quest, which Plato 
identifies with Avadexzixy, shall be stedfastly 
pursued. Few parallels in Plato are closer 
or more significant than that between Parm. 
135 C ri otv roumoes dpirocodias wépr; rot 
Tpéver ayvoovxnevwv tovTwy; and Theaet. 
196 E dAXa tiva tporov SiareEe, & Saxpares, 
TovTwY dmrexduevos ; &. ovdeva dy ye Os eipl. 

6. Some minor points of coincidence may 
be added. Compare, e.g. :— 


The aged and grave Theodorus. 

dvOpwrdv te...kat AiGov Kat Kal’ Exacrov 
Goov te kat et dos (Theaet. 157). 

The promise of youth in Theaetetus 
(Theaet. 155). 


tovT’ €xet Kouworarov (Theaet. 171 A). 
ovre yap dicaorys, x.7.r. (Theaet. 173 C). 
& pay TpdoTepov jv, GANA vorepov TodTO elvyat 


” a / \ / 
dvev Tov yevéeo@at xat yliyver@at 


aovvarov (Theaet. 155 B). 
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Three kinds of motion. 

GAXNoiwors, Tepipopa, popa (Parm. 162). 

Erepov, éxdrepov, aupw (Parm. 139, 143). 

Distinction of wav, wdvra, dAov (Parm. 
144, 145, 153). 

[ovrw re] Kai ody ottws (Parm. 159). 

ToD ékeivou Kal Tod TwWds k.T.A. (Parm. 160, 
164). 

ovee PbéyyeoGar (Parm. 161). 

ein te dv Hon (Parm. 161). 

ovrta = dd7Oq (Parm. 161). 

&AARAwY dpa éori. ToITO yap adrots ETL 
Aetmwerac (Parm. 164 C). 

In the absence of Unity only éyxou remain 
(Parm. 165). 


To come now finally to the question,— 
Which was written first, the Theaetetus, 
or the Parmenides? M. W. Lutoslawski 
proposes to prove in his forthcoming work 
on Plato’s Logic that the Parmenides was 
composed some time after the Theaetetus, 
z.e. in the interval between the Theaetetus 
and the Sophist. I am inclined to place 
it slightly earlier: and for the following 
reasons :— : 

1. I think that most Platonic scholars 
will agree with me in assuming that the 
meeting of Socrates with Parmenides is an 
invention of Plato’s. That Parmenides 
should have visited Athens at all in the 
middle of the fifth century is unlikely. 
Did any ‘coryphaeus’ of philosophy come 
thither before the ascendancy of Pericles 4 
But even granting the reality of such a 
visit, is the meeting of the peipaxcov 
Socrates, the stonecutter’s son, with the 
great man at the house of Pythodorus 
likely to be more real than the intercourse 
of the same Socrates with Gorgias of 
Leontini in the house of Callicles or with 
Timaeus of Locri Epizephyrii and Hermo- 
crates of Syracuse at a later Panathenaea ? 
(Compare the opening of the Laches, where 
Socr. is personally unknown even in his 
father’s neighbourhood.) Or, once more, 
even if, for the sake of argument, we make 
so sweeping an admission, would Plato in 
the Theaetetus have made Socrates at 
seventy revert for the first time to that 
oceasion of fifty years ago, unless he had 
some special motive? And what motive 
can be more natural than to connect the 
Theaetetus with an already existing and 
kindred dialogue? The representation of 
Socrates as ‘very young’ at the time of the 
interview was of course inevitable, if the 
alleged meeting was to have any plausi- 
bility. Bunt I still think that the youth of 
Socrates is made by Plato’s skill to serve 


(Theaet. 181). 
(Theaet. 185). 


(Theaet. 204). 
(Theaet. 183). 


(Theaet. 157, 202). 

(Theaet. 183). 

(Theaet. 154). 

(Theaet. 178, 179). 

Neiwetrar Oy...neiv dAAYAOLS... 
etvau (Theaet. 160 B). 

In the absence of Being, only an aOpoirpa 
(Theaet. 157). 


another purpose, which I pointed out in the 
Art. ‘Plato’ in Hncyc. Brit. ed. ix., and 
which Mr. Waddell has suggested inde- 
pendently: this imaginary circumstance 
accentuates Plato’s implied confession, that 
the doctrine of Ideas as previously held by 
him was a crude theory, dpru te tov ovTwr 
Tivos earropévov dnAos veoyevyys wv.1 

2. Teichmiiller imagined that he had 
found a dividing link between earlier and 
later dialogues in the Preface to the 
Theaetetus ; all narrated dialogues being 
earlier, and all those later, in which ‘said 
I,’ ‘said he,’ etc., are omitted. And so 
much at least is true, that the latter form 
is adopted in all those of the Platonic 
writings which are demonstrably late, viz. 
Soph. Polit. Phileb. Tim. Critia, Legg. 
Therefore, although Plato was free at any 
time to vary his style, and it cannot be 
admitted that the Euthyphr. Apol. Laches, 
Crat. Gorg. Io, Meno, and Phaedrus are 
later than the Theaetetus, it does seem 
from the fact mentioned above that after a 
certain date Plato consistently preferred 
the more succinct and concentrated form, 
which, although in some ways less suited to 
the imaginative treatment of philosophy, 
was more convenient for the presentation 
of dialectical drybones. Now the state- 
ment of this preference is one motive 
of the Preface to the Theaetetus, and 
it seems improbable that he should have 
departed from this method in his next 
succeeding Essay, and then have main- 
tained it during the rest of his time. M. 
Lutoslawski thinks that the terms of this 
Preface are sufficiently accounted for by a 
reaction from the tediousness of repeating 
jv 8 éyd, 8 ds and én, at every turn in 
the Republic. But if we are to speculate 
at all, is it not still more likely that he had 
wearied himself and his readers in the 

1 Soph. 259 D. 
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Parmenides with the management of what 
Hegel calls the fourth person: éy 6 
’"AvripGv davar tov [vOddwpov...tov Tap- 
pevidnv davat, «x.7.r.? The elaborate manner 
in which both dialogues are introduced is 
in accordance with the date of composition 
here assigned to them. For it indicates 
the writer’s consciousness of a wide gap 
between the lifetime of Socrates and his 
own, which has to be bridged over in some 
way. But in the Theaetetus his way of 
doing this is far neater, and his comment 
upon it in the Preface to that dialogue 
betrays the consciousness of a difficulty 
overcome. 

3. The most original and suggestive 
passage of the Parmenides, that in which 
the possibility of change (meraPody) is 
provided for through the conception of the 
Instantaneous (7 tod ééaldvns vous), by 
removing the speculative difficulty which 
stood in the way of admitting the reality 
of yéveots, may have cleared a path for 
Plato’s onward thought, towards that 
analysis of sensation, perception, judgment, 
memory and opinion, as processes, which 
fills so large a space in the argument of the 
Theaetetus. Mr. Waddell finds that the 
insertion of this passage creates a want of 
symmetry between the two izoécets, év «i 
éorw and éy ei py eorw, but to have pursued 
the latter into the third consequence ‘ neither 
all nor none,’ would have been tedious and 
unmeaning. 

4, That Plato himself connected the 
Sophist with the Theaetetus is not a con- 
clusive argument, for the evidence of style 
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suggests that a gap of time must have 
come between, and except in the last sen- 
tence, which may have been tacked on at 
any time, the Theaetetus presents no trace 
of having been originally intended to be 
the first of a series. 

But, once more, in looking at the Parme- 
nides as a whole, while the style is that of 
Plato’s maturity, the dialogue presents 
more the effect of a first effort in a new 
region,—that of pure dialectical abstrac- 
tions,—than the Theaetetus with its mellow 
blending of ethical, psychological, logical 
and metaphysical elements, and its profound 
analysis (taken up afterwards in the 
Timaeus) of the nature of perception. 

At the same time I am ready to admit 
that this particular question may be argued 
in a contrary sense;—that the thorny 
subtilties of the Parmenides, so remote 
from the spirit of the Republic, are only 
approached towards the end of the Theae- 
tetus, that the thorough-going notion of a 
philosophy which despises nothing however 
trivial is shared by the Parmenides with 
the later dialogues (Soph. Phileb.), and that 
the édeyxrixds avyp of the Theaetetus (a con- 
temporary portrait) may have led Plato 
back to Zeno and through Zeno to the re- 
examination of ‘the great Parmenidés.’ I 
have far less of certitude on this point than 
I have in maintaining that the Theaetetus 
and Parmenides are sister dialogues and 
that they are intermediate between the 
Republic and the Sophistes. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF BASIL I. AGAINST THE PAULICIANS IN 872 a.p. 


THis campaign of Basil is of great 
interest and importance from a_ topo- 
graphical point of view and will well repay a 
careful examination because of the mention 
of several geographical names which have 
not hitherto been definitely localized—the 
fortress Zapetra or Sozopetra (Zibatra in 
the Arab writers) which plays so important 
a part in frontier wars with the Saracens, 
the city Taranta (probably Derende), and 
the River Zarnouk (= Zarnik) which is 
apparently not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Byzantine authors. When Zapetra is once 
fixed, it is possible to fix (from statements 
in the Arab geographers) the site of Adata 
(Al-Hadath). In his well-known Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor Professor Ramsay 


makes no reference to this campaign, because, 
as he informs me, it was not possible at the 
time to localize the names mentioned. But 
he has very kindly directed my attention to 
Mr. Guy Le Strange’s interesting transla- 
tion (with notes) of Ibn Serapion [from 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1895], 
which has given me invaluable aid in 
writing this paper, as will be seen from the 
numerous references to the work.! 


1 Since these lines were written, I have received 
from the Author (through the kindness of Professor 
Ramsay) a copy of his book with MS. corrections 
and additional notes. I am glad to find that in 
several points Mr, Le Strange’s views now agree with 
conclusions reached in this paper, e.g. in reference 
to the River Hurith (Jurith) and the identification 
of the River Karakis with the Sultan Su, &c. 
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The accounts of this campaign given by 
our authorities are somewhat confused, but 
by no means hopeless. Basil’s first campaign 
(probably in 871 A.p.) had ended in disaster 
(Geo. Mon.! p. 841, Sym. Mag. 690, Zon. xvi. 
8). Next year he took the field again (872 
A.D.), advancing towards the Euphrates no 
doubt by the ordinary military road passing 
Dorylaion and Sebasteia. The enemy 
retired before him and left him free to lay 
waste their country and destroy their 
villages. But when he appeared before 
their capital Tephrike* (Devrik), he found 
that it was too strongly fortified and too 
well garrisoned to be taken except by a 
protracted siege, and so he contented him- 
self with capturing some neighbouring forts 
(among which are mentioned Abara,? Spathe, 
and Koptos), and devastating the sur- 
rounding country (Theoph. Cont., p. 267, 
Kedrenos, p. 207). The exact site of these 
forts is unknown. 

In alarm the city of Taranta (jv Tapavra 
Aéyovor, Cont. ; Tavpas, Kedr., probably by 
mistake: v. infra), which lay not far off 
(yetrovodca tavryn, sc. TH Tedp., Kedr.), sent 
envoys to Basil to sue for peace and per- 
mission to be ‘ enrolled among the Roman 
allies’; and their submission was ‘graciously’ 
accepted. Taranta is evidently one of the 
more important towns in the Paulician 
territory : it is called a ‘Saracen’ city in 
alliance with Tephrike (7 érépa TOV “Topan- 
AurGv wods, . . . dparyptav exouga. kat KOUO- 
mpaylav peta THs Tepp., Kedr.), te. it is a 
Paulician stronghold. Professor Ramsay 
now identifies this town with Daranda 
(Dalanda), the modern Derende.* He points 
out that the position of Taranta (which is 
probably a neuter plural, wrongly taken by 
Kedr. as an accus. sing.) is fixed by two® 
passages of Theoph., pp. 312 and 372 (ed. 
De Boor). WHeraclius returning from his 
second expedition into Persia in 626 A.D. 
hesitated whether to march by way of 
Taranta or by way of Samosata. The 
former road evidently denotes the great 
route across the Euphrates through Melitene, 


1 The Bonn edition of the Byzantine authors is 
quoted, unless otherwise mentioned. 

2 Sym. Mag. (7.c. ) calls the town ‘Agpixh, Ibn 
Serapion’s ‘Abrik’ (Le Strange, pp. 58, 63). This 
form is therefore not a mere error of the MSS. but a 
variant (see concluding paragraph). [Le Strange in 
a additional MS. notes proves that Abrik is 

ames (according to his first statement on p. 58), 

not Arabkir (according to Mr. Hogarth’s opinion, 
adopted by him on p. 740).] 

$ Probably the Amara of Kedr. II. 154. 

* On Daranda I quote from his MS. additions to 
his Hist. Geogr. 

® In both passages Tdpayroy is the form given. 
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Derende, Gurun (Gauraina), and Azizie 
(Ariarathia)—which indeed is most probably 
Herodotus’ Royal Road.® It is possible that 
Heraclius had taken this route in starting 
for his second expedition in 624 A.D., and 
perhaps Philippicus also traversed it in 
585-6 a.p.; v. Gerland, ‘die Pers. Feldziige 
des Kaisers Herakleios,’ p. 24 (Byz. Z/t. 
iii. p. 351). Compare Ritter, Hrdkunde von 
Asien, vol. x. 798 and 844-5. This identifi- 
cation shows that the Paulician territory 
included the whole mountain country 
extending south from Tephrike as far at 
least as the Tokhma Su, the ancient Melas ; 
and if the Paulician Argaouth ? (see infra) is 
Arga-Arca, as is very probable, their 
territory must have extended even south of 
the river. The identification of Taranta 
with Derende suits the conditions of our 
campaign. The next fact with regard to 
Basil’s movements that is certain is that we 
find him encamped some distance to the 
south-west of Melitene, and the submission 
of Taranta suggests that he had marched to 
this point by the road which was thus 
opened to him. 

The submission of Taranta was the signal 
for the surrender of several other towns or 
fortresses among which was Lokana,§ a fort 
held by Kourtikios (Kourterios, Kedr.), an 
Armenian, 7.e. a Paulician leader. Basil’s 
ulterior object is now plainly to attempt the 
capture of Melitene, the capital of the 
Saracen territory west of the Euphrates 
and north of Mt. Tauros. The Saracen towns 
in this district were the support of the 
Paulicians, and the conquest of these towns 
would isolate the rebel heretics and make 
their reduction an easy matter. The time 
was favourable: for the internal dissensions 
among the Abbassides and the revolutions 
at Baghdad had paralysed the Saracen 
power and prevented any aid from being 
sent across the Euphrates either to the 
Paulicians or to the Saracen towns on the 
west of the river. But Melitene itself was 
a strongly fortified place and powerfully 
garrisoned : and so Basil determined first of 
all to capture the towns in the rear which 
might send assistance to the capital. With 
this object he crossed the _hill-country 
between the Tokhma Su (the ‘Arabic 
Kubakib) and the Sultan Su (the Karakis), 
sending forward a flying column (xodpcor) 
of picked soldiers against Zapetra and 
Samosata, while he himself evidently en- 


® The pass BouvxovAidos on this road is mentioned 
by Kedr. II. p, 421. 

7 *Apyaotv Kedr, II. 154. 

8 Possibly identical with Gurun [R.]. 
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camped in the country between the Karakis 
and the Zarnik (see below). The column 
obviously took the road which leads from 
Melitene up the course of the Karakis 
(Sultan Su) and thence turns south-east- 
wards to Perre (Hisn Mansur, the modern 
Adiaman) and Samosata, joining this road 
of course on the west of Melitene. This 
road is shown in Professor Ramsay’s map, 
(H. G., p. 266). After passing through 7a 
oreva. THs 6500—the description given by our 
authorities is too vague to admit of any 
definite localization of the pass referred to 
—the detachment captured Zapetra and 
released many Romans who had for long 
been prisoners there. They then laid waste 
the adjacent country and captured Samosata. 
It is said that they also crossed the 
Euphrates and ravaged the country beyond, 
its defenders being all concentrated against 
Basil. This is not impossible when we bear 
in mind the temporary paralysis of the 
Saracen power: it would mean that they 
crossed at Samosata for a plundering raid 
merely. Then they returned to the Emperor 
whom they found séi// encamped on the 
Zarnouch (= Zarniik), ére mpds to Z. The 
érc is significant: Basil had remained quiet 
with the main body of his army all the 
time the detachment was away, and they 
found him where they had left him, close 
by the Zarnuk. 

The above description, taken in connex- 
ion with other statements, leaves little 
doubt as to the site of Zapetra. Another 
reference to this place belongs to the year 
836 a.pD., when Theophilus in his campaign 
against the Saracens captured Sozopetra 
(Theoph. Cont, 124, Kedr. 130, Zon. xv. 
29; ‘Ozopetra’ in Gen. 66; ‘ Zapetros’ in 
Sym. Mag. 634), the birthplace of the 
Caliph Al-Mo‘tacim,! and Samosata. Here 
it is said that he advances a considerable 
distance into the Saracen country (oppw- 
Tépw THs Supias) before he reaches Sozopetra. 
Zapetra clearly lies on or near the road 
between Melitene and Samosata. This is 
confirmed by the Arab geographers. Abu- 
1-Fida (quoted by Weil, Gesch. der Khal. 1i. 
p- 309, nm. 2, and by Le Strange, Trans. of 
Ibn Serapion, p. 66), who visited the place 
in 1315, says, ‘It lies two marches south- 
ward of Malatia and the same distance 
westward of Hisn Mansur [Perre— 
Adiaman| in a plain surrounded by hills.’ 
This description exactly suits the site near 
the sources of the Sultan Su and the Geuk 


* This fact seems to be unknown to the Arab his- 
torians and is probably a mere unfounded report 
current in Byzantine circles. 
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Su where stand the ruins called Viransheher 
(i.e. ‘ruined city’), about four miles from 
the road,? the very spot indicated by Ibn 
Serapion (Le Strange, /.c. p. 63), when he 
says that the Karakis (= Sultan Su *) 
‘passes near the gate of Zibatra.’ The 
statements of Ibn Khordadbeh (flor. ca. 
864) give a further confirmation of this 
argument, and at the same time indicate 
the site of Al-Hadath (Adata) as somewhere 
on the road between Zibatra and Marash. 
The frontier towns of Mesopotamia are 
given (De Goeje’s Trans., p. 70) as Malatia, 
Zibatra, Al-Hadath, Marash (thirty miles 
between the latter two), &c. Again, the 
following route is given (pp. 70 and 165): 
Samosata, Hisn Mansur, Malatia—then, 
turning to the left (see p. 165), the fortress 
of Zibatra (in Greek power), Al-Hadath 
(frontier fortress quite close to Greek 
territory), and Marash (frontier fortress 
with only Greek territory beyond). Further 
(p. 193) ‘the town mearest the Syrian 
frontiers is Marash, the next Al-Hadath : 
formerly Zibatra s’élevait dans le voisinage, 
but was sacked by the Romans in the time 
of Al-Mo‘tacim,’ referring to 836 (supra). 
All this proves clearly that Zibatra was at 
Viransheher and Al-Hadath (Adata) on the 
Ak Su near Inekli. As to the latter 
fortress, Ibn Serapion says,‘ There falls 
into the Kubakib [= Tokhma Su] a river 
Hurith (Jurith): its course lies through 
certain lakes and it passes near the city of 
Al-Hadath, falling out into the Kubakib at 
a point in the direction of this town.’ Here, 
as Professor Ramsay holds, Ibn Serapion is 
mistaken in making the Hurith fall into 
the Tokhma Su instead of the Jihan 
(Pyramus). Yakut (v. Le Strange, lc. p. 
67) is undoubtedly right in saying, ‘the 


- Hurith flows out of the Lake of Al-Hadath 


2 Cf. Sir C. Wilson in his Handbook: *‘ Viran- 
sheher, ruins of ancient city in the plain four miles 
to the left,’ 7.e. west of the Marash—Malatia road. 
Cf. also Ritter, Uc. x. 850-1. This suggestion was 
made by Le Strange on Ibn Serapion, p. 65, and re- 
tracted on p. 745, in deference to Mr. Hogarth’s 
argument. Now however he will probably recur to 
it again, see my first note. 

3 Le Strange (v. Addenda, p. 744) doubts this 
identification, which he had made on p. 65, in 
deference to Mr. Hogarth’s argument that ca. 900 
the whole district of Melitene was permanently 
occupied by the Saracens, and therefore could not 
be the ‘ Greek country’ in which Ibn Serapion says 
the Karakis rises. But Ibn Serapion may have 
written as late as 930-40, and the Tauros range was 
by that time in Greek power, even Melitene being 
captured by Joannes Kourkouas in 934. [The trans- 
lation formerly given ‘the source of the Karakis is 
in a lake in the Greek country’ (p. 63) is now 
altered te ‘in the confines of . . .’] 
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near Marash ; and flowing on, it falls into 
the Nahr Jayhin.’! The lakes are those 
out of which the Ak Su flows, and Al- 
Hadath is on the road leading from Marash 
(Germaniceia) by Inekli, Pavrelu, Surghi, 
and Viransheher (Zibatra)* to Malatia. 

To return to Basil’s march: the detach- 
ment found him encamped zpds 76 Zapvodx 
motaua, va TO Kepapiovov éori. This river, 
named more correctly by Kedrenos 
’Arlapvovk, is the River Az-Zarnuk (7.e. ‘ the 
rivulet’) which, according to Ibn Serapion, 
‘has its source in a mountain lying between 
Malatia and Hisn Mansur [Perre-Adiaman ], 
and falls into the Kubakib [Tokhma Su] 
below the mouth of the Karakis [Sultan 
Su]’; and ‘from the River Az-Zarnik is 
carried a stream called Nahr Malatia which 
. . falls into the Kubakib below the mouth 
of the river Az-Zarnik; from the Nahr 
Malatia are brought the water-courses of 
Malatia,’ &c. The whole campaign therefore 
has been confined to the west of the 
Euphrates. Basil had marched southwards, 
keeping on the west of Melitene, to a 
position on the Zarnuk. Professor Ramsay 
has suggested to me that 7d Kepapiovov may 
be an error for 76 Kepaxiovor, 7.e. the country 
about the Karakis; and, if so, this also 
shows that Basil’s camp lay between the 
two streams, Then, just as we should 
expect, ‘he breaks up his camp and marches 
with his whole army against Melitene’ 
(Cont. p. 269). Constantine, however, 
(= Theoph. Cont. 269), imagines that he is 
on the east of the Euphrates and gives a 
grandiose description of Basil’s prowess 
during the construction of a bridge over 
the flooding river, when like the Homeric 
heroes he carried as much as three or more 
ordinary men! ([Cf. his energy in the 
campaign of 880, p. 280.] Then after 
crossing the river he captures a fortress, 
Rhapsakion (perhaps really an outlying fort 
of Melitene), and despatches the Khaldian 
and Koloniate troops to ravage the country 
between the Euphrates and the Arsines 
(= the Arsanas of Arab writers, Pliny and 


1 I am pleased to see that Le Strange now adds a 
marginal note: ‘ probably the true description after 
all.’ 


2 The following additional references may be 

iven. Edrisi (Weil, J.c.) says that Zibatra lay 

fteen miles from Hisn Mansur (which is thirty 
-tniles from Malatia and twenty-two from Samosata— 
Arab miles, presumably). But Abu-l-Fida’s author- 
ity is better, since he visited the place. Kudama 
(Le Strange, J.c., p. 66) states that ‘from Malatia to 
Zibatra was five leagues.’ The lake of Al-Hadath 
(cp. Weil III. p. 15) is probably the southern of the 
three on the course of the river. 
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Tacitus’ Arsanias), while he marches himself 
against Melitene. 

This account cannot be accepted. He is 
first on the east of the river, then crosses 
to the west, and then sends a division of 
his army over again! Probably the move- 
ment is misplaced and refers to a crossing ® 
above Kamacha later on. Basil would 
never have divided his force in this way 
when he was going to attack a fortified city 
like Melitene, and the fact that it is the 
Khaldian and Koloniate troops that are sent 
indicates that their operations took place in 
the country adjacent to these Themes. It 
is clear then that Basil proceeded straight 
against Melitene. The Emir’s forces came 
out to meet him and a battle was fought 
before the town; but the Saracens were 
defeated and shut up within their walls. 
Seeing the strength of the place, however, 
the Emperor gave up the siege as hopeless, 
and withdrew again into the Paulician 
territory ( 77 Mavxatwy yj) which he laid 
waste with fire and sword, capturing and 
burning the fortresses called Argaouth 
(probably Arga-Arca), gpovpiov Kovraxiov, 
dpovpiov Sredavov, and Rachat (Ararach in 
Kedr., and hence no doubt the same as 
Arauraca). It was probably at this point 
that the troops of the Khaldian and 
Koloniate Themes were sent across the 
Euphrates. They devastated the country 
between that river and the Arsines (Arsanas) 
and sacked the forts of Kourtikion (Kar- 
kinion, Kedr.), Chachon (Glaschon, Kedr.), 
Amer (Aman, Kedr.), Mourinix (Mourex, 
Kedr.), and Abdéla (or -éla, Kedr.). The 
site of these forts I have found no means of 
determining. Basil in the meantime re- 
turned home, probably by the Sivas- 
Dorylaion route, to receive the crown of 
victory at the hands of the Patriarch (Cont. 
271). 

With regard to the names ’Arfapvov« 
(Zapvovx), Kepaxiovoy (?), and “Adpuxi (for 
Tedpixi)), it is interesting to see how the 
Arabic names are already displacing the 
Greek, even in the Greek historians. 
Tedpix?) becomes Abrik in Arabic, and then 
again “Adpixi in Greek. Sosopetra becomes 
Zibatra in Arabic, and then Zabetros in 
Greek. Compare the way in which, in the 
later centuries, Turkish names displace Greek 
names in the Byzantine writers, e.g. Tagapa 
(=70 “Axoepar) for Ak Serai, [éyoupy for 
Bey Sheher, &c. (cf. Ramsay, Hist. Geogr., 

’ Of course Constantine (Theoph. Cont.) may have 


mistaken one of the large tributaries (e.g. Tokhma 
Su) for the Euphrates itself. 
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pp. 290 n., 209 n., and Cuties and Bish. 
of Phrygia, pp. 19 n., 21 x). 
J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


Nore.—Mr. Anderson’s acute and sug- 
gestive paper clears away many difficulties. 
The discussion of Adata in my Hist. Geogr. 
p. 278 showed that it was situated on a pass 
that leads from Marash across Taurus ; but 
the words of Theophanes, p. 313, seemed to 
show that the pass in question led to Ara- 
bissos. Probably in that passage, which 
obviously shows topographical confusion, 
Theophanes is trying unsuccessfully to report 
the meaning of an authority, and a slight 
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transposition would express the real facts, 
mepacas tiv” Adata, eis Tepyavixeray adixero, 
Kal 7wédw tov Tadtpov trepBas HAGE zpos Tov 
Sdpov (on the correction "Adara, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 311). I would add here the correction on 
Hist. Geogr. p. 291, lines 32 ff. The three 
days journey there mentioned is measured 
apparently from Boukoulithos, a pass near 
the Euphrates, and not from Caesareia ; and 
the city Lykandos is to be identified with 
the Paulician Lokana, at or near Gurun on 
the ‘Royal Road,’ between Tsamandos and 
Taranta-Derende. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


ADVERSARIA UPON THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


No one who renews his studies of Aris- 
totle’s Poetics with a perusal of Prof. 
Butcher’s stimulating work can help feeling 
that there is still much demand for conjec- 
tural emendation based upon sound princi- 
ples. Nowhere could the inseparability of 
interpretation from textual criticism be 
more conclusively demonstrated. Not to 
criticize the existing texts is not to be in 
earnest with the study of the meaning. 
The well-chosen critical matter given by 
Prof. Butcher affords many gratifying 
proofs of the success which may still attend 
logical acumen combined with palaeographi- 
cal knowledge. 

On the other hand I venture to think 
that there are a large number of instances 
in which the incorporated or suggested 
emendation, however apt in sense, must 
necessarily be regarded as a pis aller. 

It is, for instance, undoubtedly necessary 
to insert words (or groups of words) with 
rather a free hand. But to interpolate 
words is to assume that those words have 
actually fallen out, and that they have 
fallen out for a reason which will readily 
appear When the words are reinstated. For 
example, they may begin with the same, or 
much the same, shapes and sounds as words 
later on (homocokatarkton), or they may end 
with the same, or much the same, shapes 
and sounds as words preceding (homoeoteleu- 
ton). There may be other considerations. 
The present contention is simply that some 
such explanation should spring to the eye as 
soon as the correction is made. Theoreti- 


cally, no doubt, every critic acts upon this 
principle, and Prof. Butcher has for the 
most part dealt wisely with conjectural 
material. I do not, indeed, see why in 
Cap. vi. dzavres should have disappeared in 
aitav <dmavres> os eizetv, nor how aAdAwv 
fell away in Cap. xxii. tyv tév <dd\AwY> 
évonatwv atvOecw. But addoya like these 
are rare, and it is in no captious spirit that 
I draw attention to them. 

The following suggestions may occasion- 
ally fall short of my own ideal, but I ven- 
ture to hope that one or two among them 
may be of distinct use. 


C. i. 1447a 26. 


3s A xX ae A A a. © e cal 

; aig de TO pvOpod pipotvtar Tot (al. y) tov 
opxnoTov. 

Read oi <a’> rav épynotary, 1.e. of mparot. 


Ibid. 29. 
4 O€ Téroroua povoy Tots Adyows Wrois 7 
TOUS [ETPOLS...... (dvavupos) TvyXaveEL Odea. 


For HA€TIOTIOIIA read HAETITIOI- 
OYCA, we. for 7 8 érorowa read 7 O€ TL 
tmotovoa (71 = 7 as often). ‘The art 
which zoel 7. by means of prose or verse 
without music....’. This art is immediately 
discussed in connection with the verb zovety, 
the noun zovy7ys, and the compounds in 
-rows.  mowvca is therefore the right 
word. The mistake is due partly to similar 
letters, partly to misconception of the copy- 
ist as to sense. 
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14476 14. 


ovx as {Triv Kata (ad. Kara tiv) pipnow 
GAG Kowy Kata TO “EeTPOV TpOTayopEvorTes. 

If merely xara rHv were correct the inver- 
sion of order would be unaccountable. 
Read ovy os xpav Kata THY piynow k.T.r, 
(When xpyv had become rij the true rv 
was omitted.) 


Ibid. b 20. 


dpoiws 5 Kay et Tis GravTa TA péTpa pyvvwv 
To.otTo THY pipnow, KaOdrep Xaipyuwv erroinoe 
Keévravpov puxrijy papwdiav e& amdvtwv tov 
pérpwv, tkal (todrov add. al.) roti zpoo- 

/ 
ayopevTéov. 

Aristotle has just said that people wrong- 
ly name writers according to their metre, 
éAeyoroot if they write elegiacs, éozovol 
if they write epic verse. He here reduces 
the position to the absurd. ‘What then if 
a man writes in a medley of all sorts of 
metres 4’ 

The natural answer is...xai totrov <z ov 
TaVT o> Tov TpocayopevTéory, 7.e. ‘ him also, 
I suppose, we must call a zavtorovds.’ 


C. iii. a 19. 


Kal yap €v Tos adrots Kat TA alta pupetoGar 
»” id ‘ > / AX 7 / 4 
€orw ore ev arayyeAAovra (7) erepov Te yeyvo- 
o An 
pevov, WaTep “Opnpos Tore, 7 ds TOV avdToV Kal 
‘ / BD / c ‘ 
pn petaBddrAovta), TH mavtas ws mpaTTovTas 
kal évepyovvTas Tovs plLovpLevous. 


All the difficulties are removed by in- 
serting after peraBaddAovra the words <ore 
8 cicayovra> and omitting the 7 (which 
became inevitable after the loss had once 
occurred). ‘Sometimes in narrative...some- 
times by introducing all his imitating char- 
acters in the capacity of actors and doers.’ 


C. iv. 14485 20. 


After the statement of one dvo.xi airia 
of poetry (viz. our congenital love of 
pipnots), the second airéa is rather hard to 
distinguish in the text. Professor Butcher 
rightly finds it here, but his translation 
hardly corresponds to the original. 


‘ 4, ‘ ” c a“ “~ “~ ‘ 

kata piow b€ ovTos Hiv Tod pyretobar Kal 
77s dppovias Kal TOU pvdpov (ra yap per pa. OTL 
popia Tov prbpov cori, avepov) Teg dpxis 


TEePuKores kal ara padiora Kara puxpov 
mpoayovtes eyevvnoav tiv moinow eK TOV 
avTOoXEOLAT LaTwv. 


Place a comma after pipetobar and insert 
<é€pav> after davepdy (i.e. wo) ANEPON- 
EP AN) outside the parenthesis, thus: 
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Karo piow d€ GvTos Huiv Tod pupeio Gat; kat 
(‘also,’ ‘in the second place ’) Ths & dpuovias 
kai TOU pvbpod...... <épav> e& apyns mepuKores 
k.7.X., 7.€. ‘in the second place, being natural- 
ly passionately fond of harmony and 
rhythm, and gradually advancing these 
elements.’ 

For the use of épav (which fits well with 
éyevvnoav) cf. eg. Ar. Vesp. 89 épa rod 
duxalev, ete. 


C. iv. 1449a 7. 

TO pev ow éxioxorev Trapéxe (al. ei apa 
exer) 70n H tpaywdla ikavds 7) ov K.7.A. 

The readings are best accounted for by 
ei7r ap éxeu For eire...7...8ee Lex. 
- (I may remark in passing that a restora- 
tion of the text with the usual elisions 
would yield useful results.) 


©. vi. 1450a 13. 


4, ‘ > > 3 / > A c > Lad 
ToUToLs pev ovv ovK OAtyou TatTav ws eizeiv 
a ” 
KEXPNVTAL TOLs EldecW. 


The emendation embodied in Prof. 
Butcher’s text involves change at too many 
= 4 x > > > / 
points. Read TOUTOLS MEV OUVV OUK oXrCyou 
avTovas ws eireiv «.T.A., 7.e. ‘many writers 
have used them all by native wit, instinc- 
tively.’ (This is the legitimate sense of 

avrovoos.) 


C. vi. 14508 19. 

tos yap ths tpaywdias Svvapis Kal avev 
ayOvos Kal broKpitav eoriv. 

I am surprised that no one has made the 
obvious emendation ods. (The preceding 
word ends in -s.) 


Ibid. 38. 
VY XELTAL yep 9 Gewpia eyyds Tod avaicOyrov 


Txpovov ywopern. 
Read ypovw: ‘at length.’ 


C. ix. 1452a 2. 


Tatra O€ yiverot Kal padiota Kal Tyaddov 
Ad / \ ‘ / 7,” 
dTav yevntat Tapa tiv ddgav Ov’ aAAnAa. 


The usual transposition is much too free. 
Rather simply read ka Avov for paAXov (a 
frequent corruption) and render ‘ these 
effects are produced both in the strongest 
degree and also more artistically when the 
events occur with a surprise through a re- 
ciprocal connection of cause and effect.’ 


C. xiv. 14536 15. 


dvaykn 6€ 7) pidwy elvat tpos aAAWAOUs Tas 
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, , APs 6 lal a 8 , a si xX 
To.avTas mpagers 7) €XOpav 7 pydeTEepwv" T av 
X > > \ > \ SOX > \ mA nn 
pv ovv €xOpos éxOpov, ovdev eAcetvov ovTE TOLWY 
»¥ , ‘ ’ cya \ / 50. x 
obre pé\Awv, AY Kat’ adTd TO wdGos* Ovd av 
‘A 4 
pndetépws EXOVTES. 


It is no wonder that Pazzi inserted 
droxreivy after éxOpov and the editor of 
Aldus Seéxvvor after pédAdwv, so that Bekker 
reads dv péev otv éxOpos éxOpov <dzroxtetvy>, 
ovdev éXeewov ovte rovav ovte peAAwV <Oec«k- 
vuow> k.T.r. 

Yet, obviously, these interpolations ren- 
der no satisfactory account of themselves. 
I therefore believe that after pydereP QN 


there has been lost the word APQIH 
(pa), and that ay has shifted its place 
and meaning in consequence, the true 
reading being <Spuy> piv av odv €xOpos 
éxOpov oddey édeewdv, otre rovdy ore pehAwy, 
K.T.A. 


C. xiv. 1454a 4. 


It is quite inconceivable that Aristotle, 
who thinks the most artistic tragedy is one 
which combines zepuréreva and dvayvepiots In 
such a way as to produce the most of pity 
and fear, and who commends plays which 
end «is dvoTvyiary, should here say that the 
‘best’ situation is that in which the deed 
is not performed at all, but is forestalled by 
a recognition. To be consistent he must 
claim that the best contrivance is one by 
which a deed is done unwittingly and the 
recognition made afterwards. The struggles 
of Essen and Susemihl to rearrange the 
passage are creditable to their perception of 
the difficulty, but the results are not critic- 
ally acceptable. 

What Aristotle does say, I believe, is not 
‘but the best kind is...’ but ‘the kind which 
chiefly prevails, the most popular kind.’ 

This meaning can hardly be attached to 
the simple word xpariorov, but it can be 
very well expressed by kpatret<dé7Xet> 
orov...,with which cf. 7 wAciorn xpovra (c. 
xvi. init.) and such expressions as 7 datis 
woAAy Kparet. 

Aristotle admits that such plays are best 
liked Sua tiv tOv Ocatav acbeveav. 


C. xvii. 1455a 27. 

6 yap ’Auduipaos €€ lepod avye, 3 py 
dpovra Trov Geari eAdvOavev x.7.X. 

To bracket rov Oearny is bold; to alter to 
Tov 7 intiv is perhaps more so. 

More easily 6 py Sp&vr airov 
Oearny (1.€. ds adtov Oeariy dvra) ‘and when 
a poet did not see this in the character of 
a spectator...’ 
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Ibid. 30. 


miaverato. yap amd Tras abtis ducews ot 
év Tots rabeciv eict. 

Emend é76 ris atrav dices. (The 
attraction of flexion-endings is a frequent 
cause of corruption.) 


C. xviii. 6 26. 

Léyw 58 Sow pev civar THY dx’ apyns mExpL 
TOUTOU TOU }-épous r) éo-yarov €oTLV; e€ ov ETa- 
Batvea <is Tedrvx/av. 

Inasmuch as the change is as often (and, 
to the mind of Aristotle, more properly) <is 
Svorvxfavy, editors are inclined to add <7 
eis Svotvyiav>, which may very well have 
fallen away. 

It occurs to me, however, that the sense 
is met by reading cis ErepoTuxtav. 


Ibid. 32. 


tpaywdias dé «dn cio Técoapa: TocatTa yap 
Tkal Ta pépn eXexOn 7 pev weTACypevy K.T.X. 

But the pépy of tragedy are six and not 
four, and, in any case, those pépy do not 
determine the enumeration of the «tidy. 

Most editors bracket tooatra...é\€xOy. 
Rather read rocaitra yap Kata pépyn éd€xOn" 
‘for that is the number before mentioned im 
detail (though not brought together and 
classified).’ 


CG. xviii. 1456a 20. 


> NO a 4 \ > ~ c “a 
év dt rais mepurereias Kal ev Tois TazAois 
, , a , 

mpdypacr otoxalerar Gv PovdAovrat. 


Read &AAocs (cf. 14516 33). 


Ibid. 28. 


Tois 5¢ ourois TA adopeva padAov TOD puoov 
} aGAAns tpaywdias éoriv. 

This is the exact opposite of the sense. 
Prof. Butcher agrees with those who insert 
<ovdev> before padAov. But how was the 
word lost 4 

In the next sentence the same objection 
of Aristotle is put in the form of a question. 
So here I should read tots dé Aourots <7 @ s> 
Ta dddpeva paAAov Tod pUGov 7) GAAys Tpaywotas 
éoTlv ; 

C. xxi, 1457a 32. 

rovrov S& Td pev ek onuatvovTos Kal GonpLov 
(rAyV ovK ev TO TéOvopaTos onpaivovtos Kat 
Gonpov) K.T.r. 

If évépari is right, whence came évoparos 


The natural supposition is that the 
original was €v TOs TOU dvopatos. 
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C. xxii. 1458a 27. 


\ \ N an > , , > 
Kara pev tiv Tov Tévoudtwv civOerw ody 
olov Te TovTO Toujoal, KaTa O€ Tv peTadopav 
evdexerau. 


Some editors insert <d\Awv>, others 
<xvpiwv>. Perhaps the original was xara 
pev THY TOV <ovVynOG v> aivOecw, to which 
évouatrwv Was an adscript. 


Ibid. 31. 


tex tav yAwrtav BapBapicpos. This ab- 
rupt remark follows aiviypards te yap idea 
avTn eoti k.T. X. 


Answering te with re and filling in the 
sense we may read é€x 7 <dyuixr> wv 
yAwrrév BapBapiopos. I am further dis- 
- posed to believe that a larger loss has oc- 
curred and that the original text was e.g. 

é& Tt <dpixt> wv ydwtrdv BapBapicpos 
<dpArov ore wovetrau>. det apa x.7.A. 


C, xxii. 14585 12. 


TO pev ovv daiverOal Trws xpépevov TovTw 
T® TpOTH yeAotov K.T.r. 
t c 


The word wanted is <avauc 6> 7rws, the 
first two syllables having been lost through 
the similarity of -aweoOac and dvec6x- 
(ac=e, cf. 1455a@ 20 and very frequently). 
HTQC then became TIQC. 


C. xxiv. 1460a 23. 


10 6), av TO tp@Tov Weddos, Tarr’ ovde (al. 
a\Xov 6€ )rovrou ovros avayKy elvar 1) yevérOar 
TH mpoobeivar. 


The point is that ‘granted the second, 
there is no necessity to establish the first ’"— 
popular fallacy being sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Prof. Butcher gives the right sense ; 
but, for the reading, I should suggest 816 51, 
av TO mpaTov Weddos, GAN’ od Ev, TovTOV dvToS, 
avayKn <k aK €tvo> eivar 7 yeveobar 7 p 60- 
<Oev> Geivas, ‘if the first is (a) fiction, 
nevertheless (d\Aa) there is no necessity, 
when the latter is (a fact), to begin by lay- 
ing it down that the former also is or be- 
comes.’ 
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The cause of the loss of xdxew’ in 
“kn <kakew> evar is obvious. 


C. xxv. 14606 18. 


ei 6¢ T 7d mpoeddaGa x.7.Xr. 
Rather than ei 6? <dua> 76 read ci dé 7G 
(cf. 1448a 8, 14496 11, &c.). 


Ibid. 27. 


, x a xX 
€t pevtot TO TEOS 7) MGAXOV 7) <py> Hrrov 
evedéxeto brdpxew Kal Kata THY Tept TovTwV 


TExVQV THhpaptncbar, ovK 6pOas. 


Rather than omit jyapticba. I should 
read <p7> )paptyo Oa and render ‘ if it had 
been possible for the end to be attained 
quite as readily, and yet for no error to 
have been made in respect of the art to 
which they belong.’ 


C. xxv. 146la 27. 


Ta 0€ Kata TO Gos THs é~Eews, OloOV Ta 
Kekpajevov T olvov dhacw etvat, ev werotnrar 
6 Tavupydns Act otvoxoeverv, ob ziwdvtwv otvov. 

Prof. Butcher inserts <éva> after xexpa- 
pevov. I should prefer (for sense as well) 
to read trav Kexpapevwv <otovodr> otvov 
gacw evar: ‘any and every sort.’ 


C. xxvi. 14628 5. 


wor’ éav pev eva pidov moaow, avayKn i 
Bpaxea Secxvipevov pvovpov daiverba, 7) 
akoovOoivta TG Tod pérpov pyKker ddaph. 
c-aA o8 > A€yw O€ olov éav ek tAELOvUN rpdtewv 
 TvyKeypevn, ov pla. 

The usual methods of filling in the 
lacuna, though good in sense, do not account 
for the loss. I should fill in with <éaiv dé 
moAvpepH>and account for the loss by 
homoeoteleuton (-apj...-ep7). 

- Further notes upon textual questions and 
upon the interpretation of difficulties are 
reserved for another occasion. Meanwhile, 
inasmuch as the Poetics are now regularly 
read in the University of Melbourne, | 
should be grateful for the opinion of any 
scholar upon the views taken above. 

T. G. Tucker. 
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XENOPHON’S OZLCONOMICUS. 


(Continued from page 104.) 


8, l.—vai pa Ad,” edn 6 "Ioxopaxos, Kai 
8nxOeiody ye oida adrynv...dru Tav eicevexPévTwv 
TL airjoavTos €“od ovx ely€é pro Sodvau. 

It seems necessary to insert wore some- 
where in this sentence. A Greek could 
not have omitted it, any more than in 10, 
2 éyo tolvw idwv wore aityv x7... It 
would have fallen out most easily perhaps 
after 671, but its more natural place would 
be after dyyGcioav ye. (Herwerden after 
00a. ) 

8, 10.—xat od ovv, & yvvat, ei Tod pe 
Tapaxov TovTov pi) d€oro, Bovdowo 8 axpiBds 
Sioixely TA OvTA eidevar Kal TOV OVTwWY EdTrOpwS 
AapBavovca otw av den xpyocOar...xdpav TE 
Soxacwpela tiv mpoojnKovoay ExdoTos EXEL 
KQ.L K.T.A. 

Hartman is probably right in demurring 
to duoxetv ta Ovta. It is not a question of 
knowing how to ‘administer your property,’ 
but simply of avoiding confusion in your 
stores and knowing what you have or have 
not got. He reads dxpiBds 7a otkor ovta 
eidévat, but I am not sure that otxo. can be 
used indiscriminately for év rp oixia. Ihave 
thought of dupe (cf. 17 and 9, 6) 
but it does not quite satisfy me. The 
optatives «i doo and ei BovAoo, to which 
Dr. Holden calls attention, seem unsuitable 
here and are probably an error for the 
present indicative, dé and BovrAa. Not 
only is the mood inharmonious with doxipa- 
odpefa, but it puts as a mere future con- 
tingency what the speaker would naturally 
assume to be an actual fact. He takes it 
for granted that his wife wishes to avoid 
disorder and to have things handy. 

If dtw av d€n xpjoOa is right, the attrac- 
tion is very unusual. 

Just below in 4 yap xwpa ait TO py ov 
zoOyoe Should we read 76 px évov t I hardly 
think that ody is to be understood from the 
sentence before, or that év can be used here 
by itself. 

8, 16.—In a storm, says the sailor, there 
is no time to search for things or get them 
out: dee yap 6 beds Kai Koddler Tovs 
PdGkas. dred is not exactly an inappro- 
priate word, but there is a very similar 
word so much more appropriate that I be- 
lieve Xenophon to have used it : éwetye...xat 
Koddfe. tovs BAadxas. So Soph. O.C. 1540 
erelyer yap we TOUK Geo apov. 

8, 19.—ds 5€ kadov daiverar x.7.X. 


I think Hartman is right in doubting the 
exclamatory use of ds here, which would 
indeed be very much out of place, but he 
does not say how the words are to be dealt 
with. It seems pretty certain that this os 
must be like the two in the preceding sen- 
tence, which follow upon cipyra, though 
eipyrac comes after them in order. I should 
suppose that Xenophon was in like manner 
going to put something later on which this 
as x.t.A. would follow, but was diverted by 
the length of the sentence into an anacolu- 
thon. What he had in his mind really 
appears in the next sentence (21) «i 8 aAn6q 
taita éyw, Efeorti...xal metpav AapBavew 
aitav «x... It it as though 19-21 ran as 
dé xahov daiverat...rovtov efeot. wreipav Aap- 
Bavew «.7.X. Ages. 7, 7 is a sentence of 
somewhat similar irregularity, for it con- 
tains no regular apodosis to «i 8 ad x.t.A. 
but the sense is given in another form. 

9,5.—of pév yap xpyotot (Trav oikerév) 
raLooTolnaapevor evvovaTepor OS ert TO TOAd, 
ol 6€ movnpol eiropwTepoL TpOS TO KaKOUpyELV 
ylyvovra. 

Xenophon may have meant only that bad 
slaves got increased facilities (etzopsrepor) 
for mischief or dishonesty, and this makes 
fairsense. But the antithesis to edvovarepor 
suggests that some effect upon their disposi- 
tions was what he meant to express. If so, 
he may have written eidopwdrepox in the sense 
in which Aristotle more than once has 
eixatadopos. When ecidopdrepov is used of 
the body (Symp. 2, 16) it has the somewhat 
similar meaning of ‘more flexible,’ ‘more 
easily moved.’ So Ilepi “Yous 44, 1 zpos 
Hdovas Adywv evpopa and 4, | zpds Adywv éviore 
péyeBos ovx adopos. Cf. the analogous uses 
of dvcdopos, éxipopos, wapadopos, &e. I 
have also thought of edporurepor. 

9, 18.—yaderurepov yap av, py padvat, et 
ait émérattov K.T.A. 

dv cannot stand here with the adjective 
and without a verb. Add elva: before épy 
or after davar. 

10, 12 seems to me imperfectly ex- 
pressed and I conjecture that it ran some- 
what as follows: kai <H> dys 8%, <epqv>, 
érérav dvtaywvitytrar <déorowa> diaxdve 
kaBapwrépa ovoa mpetovtws Te paAAov nudt- 
eopevn, Kwytixov ytyverat. There is nothing 
in the preceding sentences from which 
déo7owa can conveniently be understood, 
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épnv is perhaps not absolutely necessary, 
but is usually added when a transition is 
made from oratio obliqua. I see not the 
least reason for doubting dys, as Hartman 
does, but it probably wants the article. 

11, 4.—dravrjcas tO Nixiov rod érndvrov 
inT. 

In this troublesome expression can Xeno- 
phon have written 7rd éerndvry (or émjAvdr) 
immm? Cf. Herod. 1, 78, 3 A€yovres dw elvac 
yns matda, immov dé moAguov Te Kal emyAvoa. 
It is contrary to all probability that rod 
Nixyparov (Cobet) should have been corrupted 
thus. 

11, 18.—ra pev Badynv, ra Se drodpapov 
oixade. Perhaps Badyv should be Badicas: 
ef. 8,4, 6 pev BadiGwv tov tpéxovra. Other- 
wise we must insert €A\éov or some other 
aorist participle, perhaps Badécas itself. 
Hartman <idév>, but an aorist is needed to 
match drodpaypwv. (In his text H. has 
Badioas after Herwerden. ) 

11, 22.—aAAG Kat eueddov dé eyd...tTodTO 
epnoer Oar. 

Perhaps dé should be ce. 
hardly possible after dAXa. 

12, 14.—It will not do to omit fadrov, as 
Hartman proposes, in the first half of the 
sentence, though eizerés €or. might have been 
omitted in the second. Ifany change were to 
be made, I should prefer to insert another 
infinitive after edwerés €or, but perhaps 
none is necessary. Holden falls into a re- 
markable mistake in saying that ecizerés is 
‘not found elsewhere in Xenophon.’ Not 
-only does he adopt it himself in 15, 13 of 
this dialogue from the conjecture of Wytt- 
enbach (MSS. eizperés), but Sturz’ lexicon 
will furnish many other examples of both 
adjective and adverb. Holden is also in 
error in this § as to drav wapy TO zpakréov. 
The sense shows that zapy is from 
rapinvt, not from dpe. Cf. Soph. O. C. 
1229: Plat. Rep. 460 E. 

13, 8.—xai ra kuvidia d€ odd TV avOpdrov 
Kal TH yvopy Kal TH yAOrrn imodeeorepa dvTa 
Opus Kal mepitpexew Kat KuBiorav Kal adda 
ToAAa pavOdver TG aitG TovTH TpoTY. 

That dogs are inferior to man rq youn 
is intelligible enough, but what can be 
meant by calling them inferior also ry 
yAorry? or what has the tongue to do with 
running round in a circle and tumbling 
head over heels? The editors do not appear 
to have asked themselves these questions. 
But I do not see what is to be done with r7 
yAeérry. What is there besides yriuy that 
1t would be apposite to mention here? I 
can think of nothing, unless it were power 
of attention or docility. Did Xenophon 
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kal...0€ seems 
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write perern? (roAd TH yropyn trodeéorepa 
ovra Hartman.) 

13, 9.—ryn yap yaorpi aitav émi tats ém- 
Ovpiais mpooxapilopevos av 7OAN’ avirous zap’ 
QUTWV. 

“él tais émibvpiars seems to make no 
sense. Can it be an adscript meaning that 
Xenophon uses yaorjp here ‘of the bodily 
desires’ ? (Hartman xai for ézi.) 

14, 5.—Speaking of the laws of Draco 
and Solon, Ischomachus says yéyparra: yap 
Cypotobar eri tots KAéupace kai dedécOar, Hv 
tis GA@ Tov, Kat Oavatodcba Tors eyxet- 
povvTas. 

This statement has puzzled the commen- 
tators considerably, as it appears to give a 
severer punishment for an attempt at theft 
than for a theft actually perpetrated. Some 
have made the obvious suggestion that the 
words should be transposed, reading kat 
dcdécbar Tos eyxetpotvtas Kal Gavatotcbar jv 
Tis d\@ ov. Others have understood 
éyxeipovvras very improbably of assault, not 
theft. But the addition of a word before 
éyxeipovvtas will give us an unexceptionable 
sense and bring this passage into harmony 
with the docus classicus on the subject in 
the Zimocrates of Demosthenes. We read 
there that 6 XoAwv...vopov eionveyxev, ef 
pe tis pel yuepav imép revtiKovta dpaxpas 
kNértol, araywyiv mpos Tovs evoek’ eivar* el 
d€ Tus viKTwp OTLodv KA€rTOL, TodTOV é€eivar Kat 
GmoKTEivat Kal Tp@oar SudKovTa Kal dmrayayetv 
tots evoex, et BovAowTo. to 8 GAovti dv at 
amaywyal €iow, ovK eyyunTas KaTaoTHCavTL 
Extiow elvat TOV KAEupaTwv, GAG Gavatov 
thv Cynpiav. The words of Demosthenes 
make it certain, I think, that we should 
read here @avatotaGa: trois <viktwp> éyxet- 
povvras. It is well known that at Rome 
the old law allowed any thief to be killed 
by night (duodecim tabulae nocturnum 
JSurem quoquo modo, diurnum autem, si se telo 
defenderet, interfict impune voluerunt, Cicero 
p. Milone § 9); Xenophon and Demosthenes 
are speaking rather of the penalty inflicted 
in course of law, though the latter seems to 
include private killing as well. 

In the words that immediately follow, 
djAov ovv, Edy, Ste eypadov aita BovdAcpevor 
&e., attra should probably be ratra, though 
aita may be defended as referring to 
ToAAovs TOV vopwv in 4. 

15,—It it difficult to resist the conclusion 
that $$ 1-4 were never meant to stand 
before the following §§, which simply re- 
peat their contents at somewhat greater 
length, but that we have here an instance 
of a duplex recensio or two alternative ver- 
sions of the same matter. How the two 
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versions originated, is not an easy question 
to settle. . 

15, 1._—éreSav ye éurroujons Twi 70 BovrAEo- 
Oat cou elvan tayabd, euroijons S€ 7H adTo 
rovTw TO eryseheicOar Srws Tard vou emiteA- 
rat, eri 58 mpos TovTOLS EMLATHUNV KTHO] avTO; 
ds dv rowodvpeva Exacta TOV epywv apehimarepa 
ylyvoiro K.7.X. 

ktioy aire is certainly wrong, as Cobet 
pointed out, but it is hard to see how to 
improve it. Another eurouons is not 
plausible, for why should it have been so 
corrupted’—nor is évepydoy. Holden and 
Hartman both propose xcrjoyrat ards, which 
is quite unsuitable, as Socrates is speaking 
throughout of what the overseer is taught, 
not of what he learns for himself, nor would 
there be any good reason for making such a 
distinction in this one thing. I can only 
conjecture that xtyon aitd, which is not 
necessary to the construction, was an ill- 
worded adscript of some one who wished to 
give émuoryunv a verb. 

It may be that the first éuzoumons should 
be followed by a pev and no doubt that is 
the common usage, but there are too many 
cases without pev to make the restoration 
safe. We have another in 2,3 xat wocov 
av...olel...ctpev TH Gu KTHpaTa, Tocov Se To 
ea; and cf. 11, 4. rodAovs...roddv dé. Per- 
haps éorep od cavtd just below should be 
<6polws> or <acat’tTws> woTEep TV TAVTO. 

16, 12.—eixds ydp...tyv moav dvaotpedo- 
penv...tyvicatta Kompov pey TH yH oN 
mapéxev, Kaprov 6 ovrw KataBadety wore 
dvec bau. 

ovzw can hardly stand instead of pyre 
with the infinitive here. It might perhaps 
stand in the first of two clauses after eixds 
éo7t, if one word or idea was strongly 
negatived and another, as it were, put in its 
place: but in the second clause it is im- 
possible. (Kiihner, § 514, 2, B, points out 
rightly that in Plat. Soph. 254 B eixds odx 
WTToV éxeivwv oUTws Exe the ovy goes closely 
with #rrov.) I would not however read 
pyro here. If we notice the change from 
the present rapéxew to the aorist caraBaXeiv, 
for which there is no reason, we may prob- 
ably conclude that it is xaraBaXetv which is 
wrong and restore xapmov 8 ovzw KxataBadet. 
The future is used as in 11 oxdypa 7 yy 
eotat. (For a similar error ef. note on 20, 
16.) 

17, 7.—otxotv todro pev, epyv eyed, dy 
pererns Seirat, dorep tots KiWapicrats 7» xeElp, 
orws Stvytat trnpereiv TH yvopn. 

The traditional punctuation is wrong 
here. The subject of detra: is not rodro 
(which is an accusative meaning ‘in this 
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matter’: cf. 16, 6) but 4 xeip. A comma 
must be placed after xifapicrais, if we put 
one before eo7ep. : 

18, l.—oras évOa rvet dvenos 7 avtios ; 

I suspect év6a should be evOev. Cf. Bast’s 
Comm. Palaeogr. p. 807. An adverb of 
place at which can be turned by attraction 
into an adverb of motion from or to, but 
not, I think, vice versa. (So too Hartman 
in his text.) 

18, 5.—édrws dé 7d Sedpevov KoWover..., TIVE 
TOUTO, ® YwoKpares ; 

Read rivt rotro <éryseAntéov>. Hartman 
<mpootages>. 

19, 2.—év droia TH yn Set purevev. 

Omit 77. It has perhaps arisen from a 
dittography of yy. 

19, 19.—8:8doKe tpvyav éavtnv, GoTep TH 
cia cvKalovot, TO d6pyav det. 

Read éavrifjs. Of. Mem. 3,11, 1 exdexview 
éavTns Oca Kaas Exel. 

20, 3.—oid’ or ayvonoas tis THY HV 
hépovoay apredovs ev apdpw épirevoer. 

Tv ynv <tiv> depovcav Hartman. A 
word has indeed been omitted, but not the 
article. A man planted vines in unsuitable 
soil, because he did not know—what ? that it 
would not grow them; dyvojoas tH yhv 
<od> depovoav durédovs. Hartman has him- 
self very plausibly added an od in 2, 3, 
writing od ravv for wavy. Cf. on 16 below. 

20, 8.—Insert ad after dvdAakds. Some 
particle is needed and this seems the likeli- 
est. It occurs again in the next §. 

20, 16.—péya de ey Stahépev «.7.r. 

Read péya d¢, éfy, diapépe. The whole 
of this ch. is in the oratio recta. diade- 
pet, Siapéepovow, &c. occur repeatedly. 

Ibid. fadiws yap avip eis tapi tovds déxa 
Siadéper TO ev wpa epyalerOar Kai GAXos ye 
avip Siadéper TH TPO THS Gpas amrévan. 

In company with the man who goes away 
early Xenophon must have put him who 
begins late, that is, he must have written 
TS <pujt’> ev dpa épydlecbar. He has just 
said it is the overseer’s business to see as 
tiv dpav ev TO Epyw ot épyarar dow, ‘ begin 
work in good time,’ and it would be ex- 
travagant to speak as though only one 
workman in ten did so. 

20, 18.—érav 6 pév mparry ef’ drep Spyynrar 
Badizuv, 5 d& pactwve’y TH YrxXp Kal Tapa 
Kpyvais Kal bd oKials Gvarravdpevos K.T-X. 

Cobet may be right in adopting é’ ozep 
from Stephanus, but not in branding 
Badifov as an inficetum interpretamentum. 
The antithesis to dvaravdmevos however, 
while defending fadiZwv, suggests that we 
should add to it some adverb such as 
mpoOvpws OF Os TAXLOTA. 
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20, 20.—Agreeing with Schneider that 
éryzeActoOar has no business to be mentioned 
here, I should suggest that 7d dé 81) Kadds 
epyaleaOar i) KakOs, TotTo 5) x.7.A. may be 
the right reading.  émeActofar was per- 
haps added by some one who failed to see 
that caxés went with épyaleoOa. 

Ibid. orav, cxarrovrwv iva vAns Kabapai at 
dpredou yevovtat, oto oKdTTwow (cKadXAGVTwV 
and oxaA\wow Hartman) éote mrciw kai 
KadXiw tiv vAnv ylyverOa, TOs ovTwWS odK 
apyov av dycais etvar ; 

Surely caAAiw should be kaxiw. The fine- 
ness of the weeds is hardly a thing to dwell 
on. So De Vectigalibus 4, 36 the xaxov of 
Stephanus has been universally adopted for 
the xaAd\wv of the MSS. (Hartman py 
petw). It also seems natural to suppose 
that ovrws dpyov should be rovrous épyors. 

20, 23.—Perhaps by a contrary error to 
that twice pointed out above (16, 12 and 
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20, 16) exer x@pos tapdopos yryvopevos has 
been written here for éyew yaépov rapdopov 
ytyvopevov. The words seem wanted to finish 
off the father’s statement of the case. 

21, 5.—aioyvvopevous Te Exovew aicypov Tt 
moveiv Kal 7e(OerOar oioevous BéAtiov eivar Kal 
ayadXopevovs TO weierOar eva ekacTov Kal 
ovpravtas, movelv oTav denon, ok abvpws 
TovovvTas. 

(1).—éyovow after mapéyovow in the 
preceding sentence seems sufliciently defend- 
ed by the precisely similar use of the two 
words in Ages. 6, 4,5. Cf. too Hiero 11, 12 
es ‘ / m” » 

ExovTas Tous weopevous éxors av. (2). If we 
do not insert a xai before zovetv, or before 
eva (eva te), We must at least take dyadXo- 
pévous TO Te(HecOar as Subordinate to zovodv- 
Tas. eva exactov and ovpravras must not 
be separated. : 
H. Ricwarps, 





ATTIC JUDICATURE. 


In the numbers of this Review issued in 
April and May 1893 I was permitted to 
describe some part of the mechanism of 
Attic judicature in the light of statements 
of the recently discovered Aristotelian Con- 
stitution of Athens. Since that date the 
acumen of Professor Blass has satisfactorily 
deciphered further passages of the MS. that 
had been almost effaced by destructive 
agencies, and had hitherto proved illegible. 
With the help of this new information I 
will now attempt to complete the shadowing 
of an Athenian juror throughout his day of 
service ; and at the same time will take the 
opportunity of criticizing some divergent 
views proposed by Gilbert in his Consti- 
tutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens. 

1. The assignment by lot of eponym 
letters of the alphabet, A, w, v, etc., to the 
several law courts was the work of a single 
Thesmothetes, whether acting in rotation or 
appointed by lot, is not mentioned. errevdav 
8 6 Oeopoberns exucypiory To ypdppara. : & det 
tpoorapatider Oat Tois Sukaorypiots...63, 5 

2. The assignment of the courts to the 
several magistrates was the duty of re 
Thesmothetai chosen by lot. riderat 8 
TO TPOTH TOV Suxacrnpiov kK’ kAnpornpta Kal 
KvBou XaXxot ev ots emuyéypamrat TO. yp ape 
ued TOV Sixacrnpivv Kal erepot KvBor ev ols 
-€oTl TOV dpxX@v TO. évopara. eT Lye ypappeva.. ot 
Aaxovres 5€ TOv Oecpoberav xwpis Exarepous 


rovs KUBovs euadrdrovow, 6 pev TOV OiKacTyNplwOY 
eis €v KAnpwrypiov 6 d€ TOV apxdv eis ETEpor, 
column 33, lines 28 segqg. (Blass’ reconsti- 
tution of the text is taken from Kaibel’s 
Stil und Text von Aristoteles Politeia). The 
‘first’ of the courts apparently denotes the 
court which had the letter L assigned to it 
for an eponym. Kaibel observes that there 
was no need of more than two balloting 
urns, and for « would read ff’. This is a 
better reading ; but 7 is perhaps as likely, 
indicating that a third urn received the 
pairs of cubes after they were simul- 
taneously withdrawn from the others. Un- 
less the letters are distinctly visible, I would 
suggest that KAnpurpides (not jAuineeae 
and piav kAnpwtpida (not ev kAypwryptov) and 
érépav (not érepov) should be read ; for it is 
scarcely credible that in adjacent pages of 
the same treatise kAnpwrypiov should be used 
to denote such dissimilar things as balloting 
urns and balloting rooms. The latter 
usage occurs in: kavovides deka ev éxaoTw 
Tav KAnpwrnpiov, col. 31, 16, and tiv pvdjv 
Kade? eis TO KAnpwTyprov, col. 31, 18. 

3. Instead of the total number of juror 
tickets in the boxes, Gilbert (p. 400) thinks 
that only a fraction of them were suspended 
on the Kanonides; but see the following 
paragraph, (The pages of Gilbert’s treatise 
referred to are the pages of the translation 
by Brooks and Nicklin.) 
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4. In describing the sortition (xvPeia) 
of jurors for the service of the day, the 
writer uses the following terms: cict de 
KvBou EvAwor péAaves Kal evKoi: doovs 8 av 
Sén Aaxely Sixagras, Tocovro. éyfIdAdovTat 
Aevkol, <olov> Kata TéevTe TWaKLG Eis, OL O€ 
péAaves tov avrov tporov, col. 31, 20. Of 
these words Gilbert, if I understand him 
rightly, gives the following interpretation. 
To shorten, presumably, the process of 
lottery, the white cubes employed were not 
equal in number to the jurors required, but 
only a fraction of that number, say one fifth; 
and as soon as an amount of zuwakia equal 
to twice the number required had been fixed 
on the Kanonides, no more were withdrawn 
from the «Pdr, but an equal number of 
black cubes were thrown into the urn. 
£g. if a hundred jurors were wanted from 
a given tribe, twenty white and twenty 
black cubes would be used and two hundred 
tickets placed on the Kanonides. Then 
five tickets were withdrawn at a time from 
the Kanonides, and either selected or re- 
jected in a lump by a single white or black 
cube. There are, however, several objec- 
tions to this explanation :— 

(a) If this is the meaning, why, instead 
of ot d@ weaves tov airdv tpdrov, did not the 
writers say kai peAaves icon? 

(6) How can we believe that he left such 
an amount of pure hypothesis, viz. the 
canonizing of not the whole number of 
candidates, but only twice the number 
wanted, to be supplied by the reader’s con- 
jecture, when his account is so explicit and 
distinct in all the other details ? 

(c) The method could never be employed 
when there were not present twice as many 
candidates as were required for the courts. 

Gilbert’s solution, then, cannot be ac- 
cepted. I propose the following: The first 
thing to be done was to ascertain how many 
candidates had to be rejected. For this 
purpose all the tickets were exhibited on 
the Kanonides and counted. Then black 
cubes were put into the urn, not equal in 
number to the white cubes, but bearing the 
same proportion to the number of candidates 
to be rejected as the white cubes bore to 
that of the jurors required. Thus, if 100 
jurors were wanted, and there were 300 
candidates, 200 had to be rejected, Ac- 
cordingly 20 white and 40 black cubes were 
cast into the urn, and the candidates were 
selected or rejected in batches of five. If 
only 100 candidates were present, none had 
to be rejected, no black or white cubes 
were employed, for no lottery was needed. 

Gilbert’s account of the process of xvBeia, 
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at least as it appears in the translation, is 
mysterious. In 63, 2 he reads kAy[pwrnpie] 
(not kAnpwrpides) eikoot, dvo TH Hvdy ExaorTn, 
and with reason holds that xAypwrypiov can 
only signify a balloting room. In p. 401 
he says: ‘Aristotle, 63, 2, gives two 
kAnpwtnpia for each tribe, which ‘I should 
explain by supposing that in the one were 
the zwaxia on or in the ten xavovides of the 
kAnpwtnpov, in the other the xvBou.’ And 
in p. 400; ‘Then the Archon drew the dice 
for his kX\ypwrnpiov, whilst the éurjxra for 
each die drawn took the five uppermost 
tokens from their xavovis.’ What was the 
advantage of having the cubes and the 
Kanonides in different rooms is not ex- 
plained. Taking xAypwrnpiov to mean a 
room, Gilbert cannot specify any vessel that 
was either the original or subsequent re- 
ceptacle of the cubes. My view is that 
they were originally placed in one kAnpwrpis, 
and cast, as they were from time to time 
withdrawn, into the other xAypwrpis. 

5, Each juror, as I interpret the passage, 
when designated for service by the dice, 
immediately drew from one tédpia an acorn 
to decide the court in which he was to 
serve; this acorn having performed its 
function was at once thrown into the second 
tdépia; and the archon at once cast the 
juror’s zwvdkwov into the box inscribed with 
the same letter as the acorn and the 
court. 

Gilbert, p. 400, thinks that all the 
lottery (xvBela) for service was finished 
before the jurors began to draw lots for the 
courts, reading éredav 8 é[EeAy] rovs KiBous 
Kael tTovs eiAnxédtas 6 [apy], instead of 
Blass’ éredav 6 [efapq] tots KiBovs kadei 
rovs eiAnyoras 6 [knpvé]; and supposes that 
in the meantime the zivaxi of the selected 
jurors were provisionally deposited in the 
second tdpia. When the lottery was 
finished the archon, he holds, drew the 
mwakua. one by one from the tdpia where 
they were deposited, and simultaneously 
the juror an acorn from the other wdpia; 
whereupon the archon cast each uvakiov 
into its proper xiPBatiuv. The first tdpia 
being thus occupied by the tickets, the 
acorns have to remain in the hands or 
pockets of the jurors till they reach the 
door of their allotted court. But there 
seems to be no adequate reason why the 
jurors should not have handed over their 
acorns immediately after showing them to 
the archon ; and the tdpia would not have 
been blocked by the zuvdxa, if each juror 
drew his acorn immediately after he was 
selected by the dice, 
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6. If we follow the selected jurors and 
observe what credentials (Baxrypiat, cvuPBora) 
they received, and what use they made of 
them, we find that after allotment to a 
court each juror received from an official a 
staff coloured like the lintel (o@yxicKos) of 
his particular court. 6 dé daypéryns didwow 
aito Baxrypiav Spcxpwv TO ducaoryply....Tots 
yap Suacrnplos xpopata ervyéypartay TaoW 
ext TO ohykiokw THS cicddov, Col. 32, 3 segq. 

7. On entering the court each juror re- 
ceived a ticket for pay (avpBodov). éreidav 
8 cicé\Oy rapadrapBaver cvpBorov Sypoota 
Tapa TOD eiAnxoTos TavTnV Tiv apxyv, col. 31, 
13. The ciAnxés may, until we have fur- 
ther information, be regarded as a kwA- 
axpérys, though the existence of such officials 
in the fourth century B.c. is not shown by 
any extant inscription. 

Gilbert, p. 402, supposes that the juror 
now surrendered the acorn, which he had 
hitherto kept in his possession. Kaibel, 
also, thinks the juror was still seized 
of the acorn: Durch den Stab wie durch 
die Eichelmarke legitimirt, steht ihm der 
Eingang offen, p. 262. But, as before sug- 
gested, it was probably thrown, immediately 
after performing its function, into the 
second tdpia. The juror was sufficiently 
‘legitimated’ or accredited by his staff, and 
the acorn was now superfluous. 

8. When the arguments were concluded 
the Wjdo were distributed, and, after casting 
his vote, each juror surrendered the staff 
which was his badge of office. This we 
may reasonably assume with Gilbert from 
what is stated of the next stage. 

The wjdor, like the zwakia and the cvp- 
Boda, were marked on one side with letters 
of the early part of the alphabet, corre- 
sponding to the Heliastic divisions. The 
object of these letters on the yjdou is not 
obvious. Gilbert, pp. 394 and 411, thinks 
that the specimens so marked belong to a 
time when the permanent Heliastic divisions 
sat constantly in particular courts. If this 
arrangement ever existed, we must at least 
suppose that the assignment of magistrates, 
that is, of causes, to the several courts was 
a matter of daily sortition: as otherwise 
the facility of corruption which the system 
furnished would have been too obvious. 
Moreover a single brigade would hardly be 
able to furnish the whole number of jurors, 
possibly 1500, required for a single court. 

Compared with vijes diaiperai, naves solu- 
tiles (see Ancient Ships by Cecil Torr, p. 38), 
the expression dydopeis diatperoi, col. 36, 3, 
probably. means that the two vessels that 
received the voting discs could be taken to 
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pieces to ascertain that they were empty 
before the voting began. 

9. When in a tipytds dydv a second vote 
was required, the jurors received back their 
staves and gave up their ovpPoda: éreta 
rdw tyoow, dy S€én TYsHoaL, TOV aitov TpdTOV 
Undilopevr, TO pev ovpBorov dzrod.ovTes, 
Baxrnptav 8 wdAw drodapBavovtes, col. 36, 
35. In the fifth century B.c. the assess- 
ment of damages or penalty was on waxen 
tablets, on which a long line was drawn if 
the juror voted for the assessment proposed 
by the plaintiff or prosecutor, a short line 
if he voted for that proposed by the de- 
fendant or accused: oxe’y dikaotiKd, ovp- 
Bodov, Baxrnpia, miwdKiov tyntiKov, porn 
 Katadyurro TO TuvdKLov, eyKevTpis 7 €tAKov 
THY ypappiyv, paxpa 8 exadetro iv KaradeKd- 
fovres eiAxov, Pollux 8, 16. But the words 
in the preceding quotation, rov aitov tpdmov 
Undrtopevor, show that this method was dis- 
carded in the fourth century. 

10. After casting their second votes, it 
may be assumed that the jurors again gave 
up their staves, being functi officio, and re- 
ceived back their sumbola, being now 
entitled to their pay. 

11. On leaving the court the jurors gave 
up their sumbola, received their pay and 
recovered their pinakia at the pay office of 
the xwAaxpérat. These officials seem to have 
had a pay office in each court, divided into 
ten compartments, each distributing pay to 
one of the ten Heliastic divisions. ézedayv 
8 aitots 7 deduxacpeva Ta éx TOV VOpwV, Gzro- 
AapBdvovor tov puobdv ev TH péper ov ELaxov 
exaotot, col. 37, 5. The pépos refers to the 
permanent brigade or regiment to which 
the jurors had been allotted. The regimen- 
tation was mentioned in 69, 4 (veveunvrar), 
but the mode of allotment (sortition) was 
not specified. Here pépos seems to denote 
the place where that brigade or regiment 
received its pay. Where was this situated ? 
After stating that the awaka of the re- 
jected candidates were restored to them by 
the Empektai, and that the boxes, A, p, v, etc., 
of the selected jurors were taken from each 
balloting room by servants of each tribe to 
the several courts, column 33 thus proceeds : 
rapadiddact S€ Tots €iAnydow arodWovat Tots 
Sucacrais év éxdotw [d]ixalornpi|o dpibpo ra 
mwwdkia, wa ek Tovtwv oKoTovvTes amodidact 
rov picOdv. yiverat d¢ ravta Tadra Kara diKac- 
tipiov. Ot eidnxdres are the kxwdaxpérac 
or whoever were the paymasters of the 
jurors in the fourth century. Instead of 
duacrynpiw dpe, which is unmeaning, I 
would suggest that we should read dicaotixe 
épiOpa, assuming that diaacrixds dpibos WAS 
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a term equivalent to pépos. This seems not 
unlikely when we remember that the letters 
of the alphabet were both eponyms of the 
Mépy and symbols of numbers. If the 
extant specimens of ovpBodra have been 
rightly identified, each ovpBodov bore upon 
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it one of the letters A, B, T, etc., indicating 
a Heliastic brigade. The ten compartments 
of the pay offices may supersede the ten 
entrances to the law courts suggested in 
the April (1893) number of this Review. 

EK. Poste. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTRUCTION od py. 


Srnce the publication of Prof. Goodwin’s 
Moods and Tenses, it may be said that his 
view of the origin of od py has held pos- 
session of the field. At least it has become 
one of the stock articles of diet, with which 
the British schoolboy’s appetite for grammar 
is sated. But though it is universally 
taught, it is by no means universally ac- 
cepted as a final solution by those who teach 
it. It would therefore be well to examine 
the merits and demerits of the theory, now 
that it is possible to review it, after the 
lapse of many years has tested its validity. 

Od py sometimes expresses a strong 
denial, sometimes a prohibition. Prof. 
Goodwin explains both forms on the same 
principle, and it must be admitted that any 
theory which explains them on different 
principles is prima facie very improbable. 
Accepting this view, od pi) xataByoe (Ar. 
Vesp. 397) cannot be regarded as a question ;? 
indeed the interrogative theory is hardly 
tenable on any grounds, since the com- 
bination of od pw + fut. with the fut. alone 
in such cases as Eur. Bacch. 792, El. 383, 
982, Ar. Ran. 202, is practically fatal to 
these words forming a question: for these 
futures are clearly ‘jussives,’ being equiva- 
lent to the imperatives which it appears 
might be similarly used (Ar. Wud. 296, the 
only instance).2 Further we agree with 
Prof. Goodwin in rejecting Soph. Aj. 75 
(and other examples U@.7. § 299), and 
would add to the list Aesch. Sept. 250, 
Eur. Hel. 437, Hipp. 498, Ar. Eecl. 1145, 
Plat. Symp. 175 B. In all these cases the 
ov in the first clause is not connected with 
the pj. These instances being rejected, the 
construction od py is plainly in our opinion 
only continued by using dé in the following 
clause (Ar. Vesp. 394). 

So far Prof. Goodwin appears to us not 


1 References throughout to Dind. Poet. Scen. As 
far as possible examples other than those given in 
M. T. are quoted. 

2 To my ear od un does not even sound like the 
beginning of an interrogation. 


only to have made a clear statement of the 
facts, but to have established it incontro- 
vertibly. Our criticism of the structure, 
which he has erected upon this basis, may 
be divided into two parts. We propose to 
inquire (1) whether his theory of the direct 
descent of the Platonic p7+subj. from the 
Homeric py+subj. is supported by facts, 
and (2) whether the prefixing of od to such 
independent clauses would give the required 
meaning of strong denial or prohibition, 

(1) Prof. Goodwin states that the inde- 
pendent subj. with 7 ‘is familiar in Homer 
in expressions of apprehension combined 
with a desire to avert the object of fear’ 
(p. 392); that ‘the real force of the negative 
was in abeyance’ (p. 397) ; that the same 
construction ‘was in good use in the fifth 
century B.c.’ (p. 393) where it is used 
‘implying no apprehension’ (ibid.), and here 
can be seen ‘the transition from Homer’s 
clause of apprehension to Plato’s cautious 
assertion’ (p. 292); finally Plato ‘restored 
it to common use as a half-sarcastic form 
of expressing mildly a disagreeable truth’ 
(p. 293). 

To this view we offer three objections :— 

(a) We deny that in Homer pu7 ever loses 
its prohibitive force. 

(6) We deny the possibility of the or- 
dinary form of prohibition passing into a 
cautious statement in any language. 

(c) We assert that all the instances 
quoted either from fifth century writers or 
from Plato, retain the prohibitive force of 
py or bear obvious traces of a different 
parentage to that assigned them. ; 

(a) That py in Homer is a prohibitive 
particle, and that with it the subj. has the 
character of an imperative (Monro H.G. 
§ 278) requires no demonstration. After 
examining all the instances given by Prof. 
Goodwin, Kiihner, Weber, and others, I am 
unable to see that the negative has in any 
sense lost its proper force,* though there is 


8 This also applies to cases in whieh it is used 
with the fut., Jl. x. 330 (Monro H.G. § 358, 6), 
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sometimes a difficulty in expressing it in 
English. ‘Apprehension’ may be implied, 
but ‘ prohibition’ or at least ‘deprecation’ 
is expressed. Nor is this a mere quibble 
or hair-splitting about names. There is a 
fundamental distinction between ‘ depreca- 
tion’ and ‘apprehension,’ because in all 
languages the negative force in the former 
is essential and indestructible, while in the 
latter the negative expressed in the sub- 
ordinate clause loses its meaning in some 
languages (e.g. French and Greek). Though 
Prof. Goodwin says these clauses express 
‘apprehension combined with a desire to 
avert,’ yet in his article he absolutely dis- 
regards the ‘desire to avert,’ which is es- 
sential, and only concerns himself with the 
‘apprehension,’ which is accidental. This 
_ is a most grievous error, and one into which 
only those could fall who regard construc- 
tions not as they are, but as they might 
appear when translated into some other 
language. Iappendsome examples: J/. xxii. 
122 py pw ey® pev ikwpar idv, «.7.A. ‘T must 
not come to him, and he not pity me.’ 
Il. ii. 195 poy te xoAwodpevos fpé&y ‘I would 
not have him evilly entreat the sons of the 
Achaeans in his wrath,’ 

(6) Something may be said further on 
more general grounds. It is of course true 
that nearly all prohibitions do carry with 
them an apprehension of a danger which 
the speaker anticipates and desires to avert. 
When I say to my form ‘Don’t use the 
aorist middle for the aorist passive,’ I have 
an apprehension (founded on experience) 
that they will occasionally do so; never- 
theless 1 do not expect to be told that my 
remark was not a prohibition at all, but 
merely a cautious attempt at prophesy, 
equivalent to ‘ You will perhaps be tempted 
to use the middle for the passive aorist.’ 
This magnifying of the dmplied appre- 
hension, until it swallows up the prohibition, 
nay until the »7 which suggests the appre- 
hension actually swallows itself up or, as 
Prof. Goodwin happily puts it, ‘seems to be 
’ in abeyance,’ is a freak of language, on 
whose like we shall hardly look again—or 
once. It is perfectly incredible that the 
Greeks, or any other people, could by im- 
perceptible stages have changed ‘Thou shalt 
not steal’ into ‘I have some suspicions of 
your honesty,’ and this too though all the 
while they retained the construction in its 
original sense! Yet Prof. Goodwin is of 
opinion, or at all events his theory pre- 
Note that in Soph. 4j. 572, which is often quoted 


as similar, the fut. really depends on dws in 
1, 567. 
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supposes, that when a Greek said pr) oxadwys 
his hearer was left in doubt as to whether 
this meant ‘Don’t jest’ or ‘Perhaps you 
are jesting’ or ‘I fear you may jest.’ 

(c) We have endeavoured to show in the 
preceding paragraph that a _ prohibition 
could not pass into a cautious statement ; it 
remains to point out that it did not do so. 
Prof. Goodwin quotes 8 instances earlier 
than Plato! (Weber 97, 130), 34 from 
Plato himself (Weber 191, where the quo- 
tations are given in full) and 1 from 
Demosthenes (Weber 171) in which ‘the 
speaker expresses fear and desire to avert 
its object’ or makes a simple cautious as- 
sertion, in either case the negative being in 
abeyance. On examination it will be found 
that these 43 instances may be divided 
into three classes :— 

(1) Those in which j% is followed by oi, 
25 cases (20 from Plato). 

(2) Those in which the verb is 7, 23 cases 
(22 from Plato ;? 12 of these overlap the 
preceding). 

(3) Those in which 7 is followed by some 
other verb, 7 instances, viz. Eur. Ale. 315, 
HF. 1399, Or. 776, Plat. Huthyd. 272 C, 
Symp. 193 B, Leg. 861 E, Theag. 122 B. 

It is with the third class that we are 
mainly concerned. In 5 of them the pro- 
hibitive force of 7) is apparent and neces- 
sary ; they do not differ from the quotations 
given in J7. § 255 and 259. H./. 1399 
GAN’ alwa pay cots efopopfwpar memos ‘1 
must not wipe off the blood upon thy 
garments.’ Plato Huthyd. 272 C pi ovv kai 
row &€vow Tis TavTov TovTo dvedion ‘Now I 
should not like the strangers to experience 
similar treatment’ (Jowett). Symp. 193 B 
py por trodaBn "Epvéipaxos Kwpwddv tov 
Aoyov ‘I must beg Eryximachus not to make 
fun’ (Jowett). Leg. 861 E pi roivuy tis... 
oinrat ‘I would not have any one suppose’ 
(Jowett). Theag. 122 B pi yap roddAdKis 
éy® péev aAXo Tt adtd trroAapBavw, od dé adrXo, 
Ka7eiTa TOppw Tov THs Tuvovoias aicbupeba 
yeAoto. dvres ‘ Don’t let me understand it in 
one sense and you in another,’ etc. The 
two instances that remain are a little more 
difficult. However in Ale. 315 it is clear 
that Alcestis is in no condition to make 
cautious assertions; rather the words con- 
tain a passionate appeal (deprecatory force 
of uy) ‘ Don’t let her’ (or ‘She must not’) 
‘mar thy marriage.’ So in Orestes 776 jai) 

1 Dr. Verrall would add Aesch. Sept. 201 (183), 
Wor 8 obca uh BAdBnv 7167, ‘at home she is like 
enough to be in the way.’ See note ad loc. 

2 In one of these cases, Lys. 219 D, there is 


another verb étamar@ coordinated with 7, but this 
does not affect the argument. 
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AdBwoi o° dopevor ‘ Let them not be only too 
glad to catch thee,’ unless with Brunck and 
Porson we should read py od as in Troad. 
982, Rhes. 115. In any case these two 
passages are not claimed as cautious as- 
sertions. Now observe: it is only in classes 
1 and 2 that 7 is found without its nega- 
tive force, expressing a mild assertion, that 
is to say, only in cases where ov is inserted 
or the verb is 7, eg. Eur. Rhes. 115 pr od 
podrys, Plato Cratyl. 425 B pH datdov 7. 
This is so remarkable as to require some 
explanation. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that this limitation was enforced in 
order to prevent any possibility of confusion 
between this construction and ordinary pro- 
hibitions. Let me repeat. M7 + subj. is 
only used in this sense in such expressions 
as were impossible in any other sense: 
2) 7 cannot mean ‘let it not be,’ ja) od 
me(ons cannot mean ‘Do not fail to per- 
suade,’ therefore they could be (and were) 
used in the sense of ‘perhaps it is so,’ 
‘perhaps you will not persuade.’ The two 
constructions, so far from being closely con- 
nected, are most carefully contrasted. 
Prof. Goodwin on the other hand holds that 
py oxdéyys can mean ‘perhaps you are 
jesting.’ Yet he cannot adduce one single 
instance of pn (as opposed to py od) with the 
subj. of any verb other than cipi in this 
sense. 

To apply these results to od py. Prof. 
Goodwin’s whole theory rests on the sup- 
position that if the od be removed from 
expressions with ov 7, a possible Greek con- 
struction is left. Let us try. Take Aesch. 
Sept. 281, od py pvyys, remove od, and we 
have pa) dvyys. This means ‘do not flee’ 
and cannot possibly mean anything else. 
If it can, where are the examples? Again 
Aesch. Sept. 199 (cf. Supp. 228) od8& pr 
dvyn. What authority has Prof. Goodwin 
for saying pa dvyn can mean ‘perhaps he 
will flee’? Not one single instance. For 
he does not himself claim that the instances 
from Plato and Euripides in class 3 are 
‘cautious assertions,’ but that they are ex- 
_ pressions of apprehension. Now let us 
attempt the converse process. If we put 
ob before any of class 1 and 2, we 
ought, according to Prof. Goodwin, to get 
a possible Greek construction. Therefore 
place od before an instance of class 1, e.g. 
Eur. Troad. 982 px od refons. The result 
is ov py ov weions. The idiom is one of 
which the student need not be ashamed to 
confess his ignorance, seeing that it is 
unknown to the Greeks themselves. Or 
again from class 2 take e.g. Gorg. 462 E, 
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and prefix ot ; we obtain od pi) aypouxdtepov 
TO GAnbeés cixetv. Here too the Greek 
world appears to have conspired against our 
grammatical Athanasius; for there is no 
single instance of ov py followed by 7, and 
this can hardly be accidental, since the 
examples of od py are very numerous ; 
indeed I have found 117 instances! not 
later than Demosthenes. The whole of the 
preceding criticism may be summed up in a 
sentence. Prof. Goodwin asserts that od py 
is the negative of px in cautious assertions ; 
yet if any one of the existing instances of 
cautious statements be negatived by pre- 
fixing ov, or if any one of the existing 
instances of od wy be made affirmative by 
the omission of ov, a construction is pro- 
duced, in support of which he cannot quote 
one solitary example. Those who would 
dwell beneath the shadow of this theory 
may be congratulated upon the fact that at 
least they will not be in danger of stumbling 
over its roots. 

(2) The second part of our criticism can 
be more briefly set forth. Supposing that 
py with the subj. of any verb did express a 
mild affirmation, what would be the meaning 
of the sentence, if od were prefixed? We 
are warned (.7. p. 394 note) that the od 
is not to negative the verb, but the whole 
expression. What then is the negative of 
a mild and cautious assertion? There are 
two possible answers. It is a strong and 
incautious assertion, or a mild and cautious 
denial. This requires no demonstration. 
But we are told that the real negative is a 
strong denial. I have no wish to parody 
Prof. Goodwin’s argument, but the appli- 
cation of his logical method to a parallel 
case will perhaps best prove its fallacious- 
ness. His argument runs as follows: 
‘Such expressions’ (viz. jj + subj.) ‘are 
practically cautious affirmative statements’ 
(p. 391), they ‘always retain the implication 
that the fact thus stated is an object of 
apprehension to some one’ (ibid.) ; by the 
insertion of od the expression ‘would come 
into the language in the sense of a denial - 
of this apprehension’ (p, 394), that is to 
say, the od negatives the apprehension ; and 
‘between negativing a suspicion and sus- 
pecting a negative there is all the difference 
in the world’ (p. 394 note). Apply the 
same process to the expression ¢épecOat 
viKnTnpia. Péeperar vikntyjpia is an affirma- 
tion, ‘he wins the prize’: the middle voice 
however has the implication that the fact 

1 The authors inelude Aesch., Soph., Eur., 


Aristoph., Herod., Thucyd., Xen., Plato, Aeschin., 
Demosth., Isaeus. 
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thus stated is an object of interest to the 
subject: the insertion of an od would come 
into the language in the sense of a denial 
of the interest of the subject in the action : 
it would therefore mean ‘he wins the prize 
for some one else,’ which is quite different 
from not winning it at all. The absurdity 
is apparent, the cause in each case is the 
same. ‘The subjective side, the implication 
that ‘ the fact is an object of apprebension’ 
(or interest) ‘to some one’ is brought into 
undue prominence, it throws the rest of the 
sentence into the background; it is then 
negatived, and all is complete,—-if only it 
were possible. But it is not possible ; it is 
not conceivable that od could negative the 
‘apprehension’ in this way, unless some 
word of apprehension be mentally supplied, 
or rather, unless some word of apprehension 
had actually been employed at some stage 
in the development of this construction. 
We will conclude by summarizing what 
appears to us the true history of these con- 
structions. The ordinary independent pro- 
hibition (j.4+subj.) became associated with 
and afterwards subordinated to verbs of 
fearing,! though of course the independent 
use was still retained. The process is al- 
ready complete in Homer (1/.7. 362, 363, 
Monro H.G. 281 (2)). When used in de- 
pendence on a verb of fearing (and here 
only), the 7 loses its negative force. 1. xi. 
470 deidw py rabyoi tr ‘I fear he will come 
to grief.’ In colloquial language this de- 
pendent clause began to be used indepen- 
pendently.2 But the traces of its previous 
dependence remain (1) in meaning, it ex- 
presses apprehension and not prohibition, 
(2) in form, its use is limited to those cases 


1 T have assumed that the uf after verbs of fearing 
is the prohibitive not the interrogative un of M.7. 
369, 376, to which I would add for purposes of com- 
parison Ar, Lys, 326. 

2 Compare the construction ‘dmws avhp @oet,’ Eur. 
Cycl. 595, where the dependent conjunction dé7ws 
clearly shows that this imperatival expression also 
went through a stage of subordination before it was 
used independently. 
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in which there can be no confusion with the 
original independent prohibition, 7.e. it is 
confined to pu) 7 or pi) ov,°® that is to say, 
forms which are possible after verbs of 
fearing, but impossible in prohibitions. 

The construction with od pj) has a some- 
what similar history, whether earlier, or 
later, or synchronous. The two are per- 
fectly distinct, neither presupposes the 
other. However the od must have been 
added when the verb of fearing was actually 
expressed, or at least mentally supplied ; 
otherwise od py AndOH could not bear the 
meaning it does. We would call attention 
to three points. (1) The limitations ob- 
served in the use of 74 +subj. are ofcourse 
not applicable here. (2) While px + subj. 
was always colloquial, od wy has a more 
dignified turn, being used in the stately 
language of prophecy: Soph. Phil. 610, 
Eur. Phoen. 1585, 7.7, 18. (3) od py is far 
more common than the simple py. This 
is no doubt due to the greater demand for 
imperatival forms than for cautious or semi- 
ironical expressions. For the rest of the 
development we return to Prof. Goodwin’s 
guidance. Od pi) AndOys =‘ there is no fear 
that you will be caught’ and so ‘assuredly 
you will not be caught’; similarly the 
English slang ‘No fear’ means ‘ Certainly 
not.’ The future was then substituted, as 
was also the case when words of fearing 
were actually expressed (M.7. § 367). 
Lastly with the 2nd person this (and also 
ov py+subj.) came to be used as a strong 
prohibition, ‘You shan’t come down’ 
being equivalent to ‘I'll take good care you 
don’t’ or simply ‘You are not to come 
down.’ 

C, D. CHAMBERS. 


3 If I apprehend Prof. Goodwin’s meaning MW. 7. 
§ 263, he himself regards wy od as necessarily de- 
pendent, or at least does not believe in the existence 
of any independent instance. 

4 If in Aesch. Ag. 1640 (1618) uh should be read 
(v.l. wot, hv), it was probably earlier, since it is there 
already stereotyped, 





HESYCHIANA. 


ia 
"APdpavra: Tov Ovopevov vedéXats. 
Read tov Ovopevov, NedeAas, or, <év> 
NedeAats: Arist. Vub. 258 


womep pe TOV Abdpav@’ dws pH Ovcere. 


9 


2. 
"AXoGv rAavov Kai TitTov. 
The gloss is from Arist. Thesm. 2, as the 
existing ‘ scholia’ show. 
aoe p ddodv avOpwros e& Ewbwvod, 
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"AvtuiBoXrAG: Tapaxada. 

The gloss is from Arist. Hg. 142, where 
the same glossema is given among the 
existing ‘ scholia.’ 

cix’ dvtiBorG Tis éotiv. 


4, 

"ApxéAas: Tov emotdrny Tod Avkeiov 
mapa THY dpxyv ovTws dvopacer* €vL0L dé Tov 
dpxovra Tod éhaiov Oédovow axover. 

Read rod édcod. Some grammarians held 
that the word was used in £q. 164 because 
the éAAavtordéAys came on the stage with 
his éXeds or payerpixy Tpamela. 


5. 

Tpdppara: 7a yeypappeva, kat ovAd\aBai. 
kal Ta Cwypadypara. Kal Ta éy Tals duKaoTI- 
kals YHpots. 

Read ri év rots Suxaorypios Wypicpara— 
the numbers (¢e. numerals) on the Courts 
at Athens. 

6. 

Seiv: decpevew. Kal déov Kal déyow kat 
zo mveiv hépew ebpioke Kal oTpEepew Kvzpuot. 

The 7ro ave is an explanation of Pdetv. 
In late Greek zveiy has often the sense of 
Bdetv. 

ie 

kéXudos daréov Aerrov. Kupiws dé Kal 
7d THs drwpas Kal Tov devdpuv. 

Read datpaxov. Aé€mupov Kupiws K.T.A. 


8. 
Ki pvypa axpetov. aobeves. 
The explanation of this gloss is to 
be found in the ‘scholia’ to Arist. 
Vesp. 757, which show that MAPECQC- 


KIEPAMATONHPAKAEA had been mis- 
read mdpes os Knpia pa Tov “Hpaxdéa, the os 
kypia being thought to mean as dobeys. 
Whether the xepaya had been corrupted 
still further before it entered the Lexicon is 
uncertain. 
Se 

Aatpa: pipn ov is 6 ads cioépxerat. 7 
Pr6E. of SE TOrovs zpos iroxspyow dveevovs. 
ot 8¢ dpdoda. ot d€ atevwrods. Kal diodou. 

Read : 

Aatpa: pipn 80 fs 6 ads fet Kal Epxerat. 
avAaé. 

Aavpas: Tomovs pos troxepyow avet- 
pevous, K.T.A, 
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The first glossema of Aavpa is etymo- 
logical. In late Greek atAagé seems to have 
the sense of a vaulted passage (ep. Hesych. 
AiXdakas: xKoi\ous Towovs), & Meaning ap- 
proaching nearly to that of a cloister or 
monastery. The second gloss is from Arist. 
Pax 99. At any rate the first glossema 
refers to that passage. 


10. 

vwdéds° 6 éddvras odk éxwv. [Kal évveds. 
Kodds. py addr. | 

The bracketed words do not belong to 
vwdds. They have been wrongly copied 
from the adscripts to some text of Arist. 
Plut. 266, in which the reading was 
puravra kwdoy dOALov puodv paddvra vwddov. 

That xoddv was read for xuddv there is 
plain from the existing ‘scholia,’ where ov 
yap 51 &pwvov should be corrected into ov 
ypadew det [kwpov] adwvor. 


143 
68d dopy. 
The variant 66057 for é6wdy is implied in 
the ‘ scholia’ to Arist. Pax 29. 


12. 

5bAXKads wrolov. vais opTyds. 
cipyvn. Svvaras. 

Read : 

bAKas TArotov. vats hoprynyds [Iévsapos] 
wdais. [’Aprotopdvys| Eipyvy. 
6AKas: Svvards. 

In the ‘scholia’ to the passage of Pindar 
(Vem. 5,:3) we find 6Axas eidos popryyot 
mrotov dxatos S¢ mAolov Bpaxvtatov. The 
reference to the Peace is line 37. The con- 
jecture Eipyvy was made by M. Meibom 
(1671). 


andwv. 


13. 
, er 2 \ ‘ > / 
aitvAovs: of ddeamral Tas ev TepLodw KaTa- 
Boas tv awyyav: ot 88 vavtiKoi TO pos 
xeAevopa eAdoau. 
Read wAnyav: mirvdcioar S& of vautiKot 


x.t.\. Cp. the ‘scholia’ to Arist. Vesp. 678. 
14. 


Lopdv: typov. Sewdv. xadrerdv. 
Read Seaddv. Cp. ‘scholia’ to Arist. Pl. 
204. : 
Also xaporov, #.¢. blue, in lieu of yaderév. 
W. G. RuTHERFORD. 


bis - 
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NOTE ON CIC. DE FIN. ii. 56. 


Cicero De Finibus ii. § 56: uester 
sapiens, magno aliquo emolumento commo- 
tus cum causa, si opus erit, dimicabit. The 
words cum causa have generally been as- 
sumed to be corrupt. Some inferior MSS. 
give animi causa, but, as Madvig remarks 
animi has arisen from the contraction for 
cum, misunderstood. According to Iwan 


Mueller, the Erlangen MS. has ni casa, 


which has apparently come from ai ( =animt) 
causa. Many have been the emendations 
of the suspected phrase, but the palm for 
ingenuity can never be wrested from 
Kraffert, who conjectured cwm caupa, after 
having described the passage as a ‘ beriich- 
tigte crux interpretum’! Some other cor- 
rections are cwm amico or amica (Madvig) ; 
cum Medusa (M. Haupt); amicum suum 
necabit (Koch and Morel), The last-named 


reading is preferred by C. F. W. Mueller to 
that of Madvig, as ‘non ueri similius, sed 
aptius.’ I venture to hold that the words 
cum causa are sound, and afford a satisfact- 
ory meaning. The Epicurean philosopher 
will face danger, not for glory, but for a 
sufficiently important material advantage. 
He will then fight ‘for good reason,’ or ‘ not 
without reason’ (cum causa), in accordance 
with his philosophical principles. It is easy 
to find parallels to the employment of the 
words cum causa, eg. Ad Quint. Fr. 1, 2, 
2 scio te fecisse cum causa; De Orat. 2, 
247; Ad Herenn. 2,5 and 45; Varro de re 
rust. 1,17, 4 and 38, 16,7. Tacitus uses 
causé alone, with the same signification 
(Ann. 13, 37). Similarly cum ratione is 
employed ; and equivalent phrases are non 
sine causa and non sine ratione. 


J. 8S. Rem, 





NOTE ON PLAUTUS, 


ScHOELL reads this verse thus: 


Qui ubi quamque nostrum prope videt hasce 
aedis adgrediri. 


A reads NOSTRARUM VIDET PROPE with all 
the manuscripts ; BCD read hac si which A 
omits altogether; A reads AEBIS and 
ADGREDIRI, B reads edis, C aedis, D edis; B 
reads adgredias, CD agredias. The old 
editions, not having A, constructed a text 
on perfectly sound principles of text 
criticism, reading :— 


Qui ubi quamque nostrarum videt prope hae 
si aedis adgredias,— 


Schoell’s reading deviates from A in 
nostrum for nostrarum, in inverting videt 
prope, in reading hasce where A has nothing, 
and in reading aedis. A itself is undoubtedly 
at fault in omitting a word or words before 
aedis, and misspells in aebis. These two 
faults render A’s reading adgrediri liable to 
suspicion. It is entirely improbable that 
any archetypal nostrum would have become 
nostrarum, or any hasce have become hac si 
in all the manuscripts but A. 

Why strain at the reading of the older 
editors? Priscian tells us of active forms 
of adgredi in Naevius, and in general, in 


TRUCULENTUS 252. 


the early period, the deponents show 
sporadic active forms. Now if the difficulty 
of an active form be waived, a syntactical 
difficulty remains, viz. that quamgque nos- 
trarum, an indefinite 3rd person, is repeated 
in the ideal 2nd person implicit in adgredias. 
This makes the verse run something like 
this: ‘ But when he sees any of our <girls> 
near here (hereabouts, prope hac), if you 
(one) approach the house,’ etc. For this 
rendering of prope hac I compare prope hic 
in Rud. 229, and Ter. Ad. 453; prope hac 
differs from prope hic by referring to the 
route of approach (thus meaning something 
like ‘on the way hard by’), rather than to 
mere proximity, and is proleptic for st— 
adgredias. 

Fatal to the reading of Schoell is the fact 
that A omits any correspondent of his hasce 
while reading adgredirit. Assuming that 
hac si—adgredias stood in the archetype, 
the condition of A is just what we should 
expect of a careful grammatical corrector 
who was offended by the free use of the 2nd 
pers. adgredias referring to quamque nos- 
trarum ; he therefore corrected to the infin. 
adgrediri, and omitted [hac] si to secure 
syntactical correctness, his objection to hac 
probably being that he did not understand 
its relation to prope, 
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In view of these points I think we must 
prefer the traditional reading to Schoell’s, 
and in general be on our guard against the 
great triumvirate edition which seems to me 
not infrequently (cf. the author, Am. Jr. 


NOTE ON PLATO’S 


In this passage Socrates is afraid that 
Protagoras may convict him of some error, 
Evidently making use of figurative language 
he says of him :— 


‘ > > , 3 ”“ 3 4 / wn 
Kal ei avtixa evTedev dvakiere péxpt TOU 
= RA \ Xx cee 4 Ch a las e 
abyevos, ToAAG adv ene Te EA€yEas AnpodivTa ws 
TO €iKOS, Kal TE GpmoAoyodvTa, KaTAdUs GV OLxXOLTO 
aTrOoTpeXwv. 


Steinhart conjectured that the picture 
presented here was that of an actor coming 
up and descending again by Charon’s steps 
in the theatre. This view is also favoured 
by Wohlrab in the last edition of Stall- 
baum’s Plato and is noticed without com- 
ment by Professor Campbell in his Theaete- 
tus. 

It seems more probable that we have here 
the recurrence of an intermittent metaphor 
that is previously found at 161c¢ and 167b. 
If this is so, it represents Protagoras not 
as an actor, but as a frog. Socrates is 
turning back on him words which Prota- 
goras had used before. For in 16l1c it is 
said of Protagoras: ‘in the beginning of 
his Essay on Truth...he showed that we 


NOTES ON 


Odes i. 3, 21—24: 
Nequiquam deus abscidit 
Prudens oceano dissociabili 
Terras, si tamen impiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 


With transiliunt, which, as Ritter re- 
marks (and Wickham after him), is expres- 
sive of levitas et umpudentia, we may com- 
pare Horace himself, Odes ii. 18, 23—26 : 


Quid quod usque proximos 
Revellis agri terminos et ultra 
Limites clientium 
Salis avarus 4 


’ edition is 
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Phil. xv. 362 sq.), to proceed not ad fidem 
codicum but ad hypothesin sive metricam sive 
grammaticam editorum. 

Epwin W. Fay. 


Lexington, Va. 


THEAETETUS 171d. 


honoured him like a god for his wisdom ; 
but he happened to be not better in intel- 
lect than a [frog] tadpole.’ At 167b he 
says in explanation of his former position : 
‘IT call some things better than others but 
not more true; and wise men I am far from 
calling frogs.’ Then, applying the figure to 
its author, Socrates in 171d represents him 
as raising his head out of the water just 
long enough to confute them and then 
diving again. 

’"Avaxtwas is thus used several times in 
Phaedo 109d and e of popping up out of 
the sea like a fish ; and frogs are also men- 
tioned in the immediate neighbourhodd of 
this passage (109b) as if they formed a re- 
lated image. The same verb is also used in 
the Phaedrus 249c¢ of emerging from the 
interior sphere into the clear light of 
heaven. But it will be difficult to find any 
place in Plato where its meaning corre- 
sponds to the Miiller-Steinhart translation 
‘aus der Erde sich erhébe’; or where 
Charon’s steps are mentioned. 

Grorce B, Hussey. 

Oniversity of Chicago. 


HORACE. 


See also Ovid Met. i. 134 where in speak- 
ing of the degeneration of the third age, 
the age of bronze, Ovid proceeds in words 
which seem in part reminiscent of Horace: 


Vela dabant ventis, nec adhuc bene noverat 
illos 

Navita, quaeque diu steterant in montibus 
altis, 

Fluctibus ignotis insuliavere carinae. 


The comment in the Siebelis-Polle school 
‘“tanzten darauf,” die Gefahr 
verachtend.’ 
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Odes i. 12, 11—12: 
(Orphea) blandum et auritas fidibus canoris 
ducere quercus. 


On auritas Mr. Page remarks: ‘ Most 
commentators think the word unworthy of 
comment: it seems to me difficult.’ Yet 
an ample commentary upon the word may 
be found in Horace himself at Odes i. 24, 
13—14: 


Quid si Threicio blandius Orpheo 
Auditam moderere arboribus fidem, 


a passage, by the way, which is not cited in 
this connection by Orelli, Schiitz, Smith, or 
Kiessling. Surely, if the poet may speak 
of the lyre ‘as heard by the trees,’ he may 
venture to describe the trees themselves as 
‘eared.’ Hence there is no real difficulty 
in auritas. Again, we have a parallel to 
Horace’s use of the word in the (non-Plau- 
tine) Prologue to the Asinaria vs. 4: 
Face nunciam tu, praeco, omnem auritum 
poplum, 
which, after I had myself noted it in 
my reading of that play, I found recorded 
by Orelli. Schiitz compares Plaut. Jc. 
Glor. 608, where Palaestrio before conferring 
with Pleusicles and Periplecomenos, takes 
the precaution to see that the coast is clear, 
remarking: 


Sed speculabor, ne quis aut hine aut ab 
laeva aut dextera 

Nostro consilio venator adsit cum auritis 
plagis. 


This passage is a complete parallel to 
that in Horace as illustrating the applica- 
tion of the word to a non-sentient object. 
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On the other hand it should be noted with 
Kiessling that the use of awritas here is in 
keeping with the familiar personification 
which endowed the trees with haf (coma, 
kop) and heads (cf. Zziad 12, 132 dpves iyr- 
kdpynvot). Finally for the sake of complete- 
ness note (with Schiitz) mwros auwritos, Sid. 
Carm. 16, 4 and (with Kiessling) Manil. v. 
332 et sensus scopulis et silvis addidit 
aures. 


Satires i. 1, 61-62: 

At bona pars hominum decepta cupidine 
falso 

‘Nil satis est’ inquit ‘quia tanti quantum 
habeas sis.’ 


To the references usually given on verse 
62, as well as on Juvenal iii. 143, add Pliny 
Epist. i. 14, 9: Nescio an adiciam esse patri 
eius amplas facultates. Nam cum imaginor 
vos quibus quaerimus generum, silendum de 
facultatibus puto: cum  publicos mores 
atque etiam leges civitatis intueor, quae vel 
in primis census hominum spectandos arbi- 
trantur, ne id quidem praetereundum vide- 
tur. 


Satires ii. 1, 30: 


Ille velut fidis arcana sodalibus olim 
Credebat libris... . 


Compare Pliny Zpp. i. 9, 5 where he says 
of the life at his Laurentine villa, nulla spe, 
nullo timore sollicitor, nullis rumoribus 
inquietor: mecum tantum et cum libellis 
loquor. 

CHARLES KNAppP. 

Barnard College, New York. 





NOTE ON HORACE CARM. II. 12, 14. 


Cur non sub alta vel platano vel hac 
Pinu iacentes sic temere et rosa 
Canos odorati capillos, 
Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
Potamus uncti ? 


Dr. WickHAm’s note is: ‘ sic = ottws, “as 
we are,” temere=cixyn, “ with no prepara- 
tion.”’ Mr. Page’s note is: ‘carelessly 
just as we are. Cf. pa otrw and oivrws 
etx. For the use of sic cf. Ovid, Fasti 1, 
421 sicut erat. Lewis and Short give a 


similar explanation. Munro in his note on 
Luer. v. 970 has left it doubtful whether in 
this place he took sic as=sicut erat or= 
negligenter. 

I think there are good reasons for ex- 
plaining sic differently. 

(1) If sic equals sicut erat or negligenter 
then temere is tautological. 

(2) I submit that sic is used here exactly 
as in the following places: Plaut. Rud. 422 
non licet te sic placidule bellam belle tangere. 
id. ib. 1261 an sic potius placidule (sc. 
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eam). Amph. 117 processt sic cwm servilt 
schema. Ter. Phorm. 145 quid ret gerit ? 
G. sic tenuitér. id. Eun. 601 limis specto sic 
per flabeBum clanculum. Cic. Flace. 66 sie 
summissa voce agam. Sen. Hipp. 394 sie 
temere iactae colla perfundunt comae. In 
every one of these passages (including the 
last, as is clear from the context) sic is= 
hoc modo, the modus being indicated by a 
gesture or intonation of the voice, the 
meaning being further and more clearly in- 
dicated by the adverb or adverbial expres- 
sion which follows. 
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(3) Hac immediately preceding and the 
vividness of the words which follow, Quis 
restinguet etc., Quis eliciet, point to the use 
as being dexzixs. For the realistic lan- 
guage cf. Ode i. 27. In Ter. Eun. 595 
cape hoc flabellum, ventulum huic sie facito, 
we have a good parallel for the juxtapo- 
sition of sic and hie. 

I therefore suggest that sic temere ought 
to be translated ‘like this, at our ease,’ or 
‘like this, carelessly.’ 

J. STANLEY. 


A PHRASE OF A BOEOTIAN POET. 


In Misopogon p. 477, 1.4 sqg. ed. Hertl. 
(=Spanh. 369 B), Julian, speaking of the 
price of corn, quotes a proverbial expression 
from a Boeotian (presumably Hesiodic) 
poet : 

ei 88 rovatra pérpa O€pous Hv Tap’ duty Tov 
vopicpatos TL mpowdoKay eer THVLKAUTAL, HViKG, 
yo 6 Bouwstws routys, XaAerov yever Oar TOV 
Amor ext TOTSpaypate ; 

This is the reading of V(ossianus). 
Other MSS. have 8pdypari, dpaparr. The 
vulgate is é7i dépar1, on which Reiske has 
this note :; ea anni tempestate quum desider- 


ium est domi propter frigus, exclusis quae- 
rendi alimenti ergo excursionibus. The 
meaning clearly is: Hunger is a hard 
visitor to entertain in winter, but dear is 
not likely to bave been thus corrupted. I 
suggest that we should restore éxt 7@ 
fpaypartt, the original line perhaps ended in 
xarerov 0 ext ppaypate Aipos. 
Limos is imagined to be prowling at the 
enclosure of the farmyard ; dpaypua = €pxos 
avAjs. 
J.B. Bury. 





NOTE ON SOPH. 7RACH. 660. 


“Odev poor tavap.epos. 


Mr. VERRALL’s interesting treatment of 
this passage in the March number of the 
Classical Review suggests to me the publica- 
tion of my own view of the truereading. It 
is so simple that I feel sure it must have been 
anticipated, yet I cannot find that it has 
been. It is to preserve zavdpepos of the 


MSS., but to take it from juepos not from 
jépa. The formation is quite right ; cf. 
mavd@Awos and scores of other adjectives. 
The meaning, ‘all-peaceful’ after war's 
alarms, is far better than that given by the 
so-called emendation zaviyepos. Nosense can 
be extorted from zavdpuepos if derived from 
7p<pa. 
R. Y. TYRRELL. 





‘BASSAREUSB.’ 


I omirreD in my note on Bassareus to 
quote, in addition to Apollo Smintheus and 
Apollo Lyceius, Apollo Parnopius at Athens 
to whom (Pausanias i. 24, 8) a bronze 
statue made by Pheidias was erected in con- 
sequence of his promise to drive away a 
plague of locusts (adpvowes). My friend 
Mr. J. G. Frazer out of bis boundless stores 
of learning has pointed out to me a passage 
from Strabo (613) which shows the fre- 
quency of deities being named after some 


pest, which injured vines and other crops. 
It runs thus :-— 
‘ ‘ > ‘ “~ / a ec J a 
kat yap ard Tov Tapvorwv, ovs ot Otratot 
kopvoras Aéyovet, Kopvoriwva TysacOar Tap 
> / e , > lel > 4 / 
éxetvois “Hpaxdéa daaddayns axpidov xapu" 
> , X Sorat ig Ld ‘ 
iroxtovov d& map’ "EpvOpatovs-—dre pOaptiKos 
rov dpreroddywv imav.—Pddioe S& épvdiBiov 
> pn A s 
’AréAAwvos Exovew Vv TH XOPG iepov, THV 
> a“ / > cal 
épvol(Bynv Kadorvres épvbiByv. zap’ Aiodetor 
St—Ovoia cvvredctrat tapvoriwve AToANwVE. 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 


} 
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HAVET’S FABLES OF PHAEDER. 


Phaedri Augusti liberti Fabulae Aesopiae. 
Recensuit Lupovicus Haver. Paris. 
1895. Fr. 7.50. 


Tue facsimile of the original codex of 
Phaedrus’ (or, as M. MHavet writes, 
Phaeder’s) Fables, from which Pithou first 
published them in 1596, and which is now 
in the library of the Marquis de Rosanbo— 
a facsimile beautifully executed, and most 
carefully edited by M. Ulysse Robert—has 
been before the public nearly two years. 
The fine character of its writing, which 
belongs to the tenth century, and the 
palaeographical interest attaching to a MS. 
which, since the destruction by fire of the 
codex of Rheims in 1774, is the only com- 
plete preserver of the undisputed remains 
of the fabulist (for in spite of Havet and a 
multitude of critics the Perottine fables 
are not yet proved to be by Phaedrus), 
the jealousy with which the MS. has been 
guarded by its possessors since Pithou’s 
time, the rarity now-a-days of Berger de 
Xivrey’s transcript of it published in 1830, 
the interest in Phaedrus newly roused by 
the recent researches of Hervieux, extend- 
ing as these do to a full conspectus of the 
various prose versions and poetical trans- 
fusions made in the Middle Ages—all com- 
bine to make a new edition opportune if not 
necessary. And it is right that this should 
be French. We are separated by the 
interval of just 300 years from the date of 
Pithou’s editio princeps: there is a seem- 
liness in the fact that the edition which 
opens the fourth century since then is by a 
Frenchman. 

M. Havet gives a list of thé critics who 
have published or corrected the text of the 
Fables (pp. x.—xii.). Few scholars are 
aware how vast a number of emendations 
have been propounded ; Havet mentions a 
great many, including not a few by Bentley. 
He himself has added a very considerable 
number to the list. Most of these are 
based upon metrical considerations drawn 
from a minute study of Phaedrus’ iambics. 
It is obvious that Havet is here following 
in the steps of Lucian Miiller, who has laid 
down a more or less precise code on which 
Phaedrus constructed his verse. Far how- 
ever from being a slavish follower, Havet 
calls in question many of his master’s 
assertions. The Essay on Phaedrus’ metric 
extends to sixty-four pages (147—211) and 


is very interesting reading to any one who 
cares to trace the niceties of Latin metre 
as elicited by modern criticism, and to see 
how strange an approximation this point of 
metre has made between the simple verses of 
Phaedrus and the elaborately constructed 
senarii of the tragedian Seneca. 

Large as is Havet’s book (295 pages), it 
contains no commentary, which however may 
perhaps be reserved for another volume. I 
think there is enough in the diction, occa- 
sionally even in the explanation of the 
Fables, which would make such an addi- 
tional volume welcome. We are, besides, 
living in a period when the subject of 
fables is awaking new interest ; witness the 
monumental labours of Hervieux on 
Phaedrus and Avianus, my own edition of 
Avianus (1887), Rutherford’s Babrius, and 
the recent discoveries of some of Babrius’ 
Fables on wax tablets, a discovery which 
has already determined Prof. Crusius to 
undertake a new critical edition. 

One of the most important points on 
which Havet departs from the MSS. and 
accepted opinion is as to the unity of the 
Prologue to Book iii. This prologue con- 
sists of sixty-three verses addressed to 
Eutychus. Havet finds in them two 
separate poems, 1-32 a Prologue to Book 
iii., in which Eutychus is called a man of 
business, too much occupied to have leisure 
for reading, especially wiles nenias such as 
fables, and is then told he must change his 
habits if he wishes to enter the threshold 
of the Muses ; Phaedrus himself had found 
only tardy recognition among his brother 
poets: how can Eutychus expect to under- 
stand him, absorbed as he is in a thousand 
occupations, and never resting to read or 
think? Still, come what may, as Sinon says 
in the Aeneid,—Phaedrus has made up his 
mind to write a third book of fables and to 
dedicate it to Eutychus, whether he will 
read it or not. These verses are followed 
in P R (the codex Pithoeanus and Remensis) 
without any break in the continuity by 31 
verses in which the origin of fables is dis- 
cussed and attributed to the servile spirit 
produced by despotism, which thus only could 
find a safe vent for indignant feeling. 
Phaedrus had followed in Aesop’s track, 
widening his narrow path into a broad way, 
and inventing much of his own. In doing 
this he had incurred the active hostility of 
Seianus, who was at once accuser, witness, 
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and judge. Against a man so powerful he 
dares not plead guilty; he will only say 
generally that his purpose in writing fables 
is not to vilify individuals, but to exhibit 
human life and character. Aesop the 
Phrygian, Anacharsis the Scythian, had 
done so before him: Phaedrus is almost a 
Greek, the Thracian compatriot of Orpheus 
and Linus, who were sprung from the gods. 
Let envy be silent: and do you judge my 
merits with candour. In these 31 verses 
Havet considers we have the Epilogue to 
Book ii., the person addressed in the last 
two of them being not Eutychus but some 
more learned reader. The beginning of 
this epilogue Havet finds in the eight 
verses, Si nostrum studium ad aures peruenit 
tuas to Donec fortunam criminis pudeat sut, 
which form the finish of the last poem in 
Book ii. An epilogue of thirty-nine verses 
(31+ 8) in all is thus secured. 

I confess I am not convinced that Havet 
is right in this somewhat arbitrary dis- 
section of what the MSS. give as one 
continuous Prologue to Book iii. It dogs 
not seem that the objections which he 
raises have occurred to the earlier editors, 
not to Pithou, Rigault, Scheffer, Gronov, 
Bentley, or Hare. It is, however, a theory 
which is interesting in itself, and may help 
to revive discussion on the MSS. of the 
Fables. avet goes on to connect with it a 
theory of the archetype. Two leaves must 
have changed places, one containing the 
thirty-two verses of the Prologue to Book 
iii., and a heading, the other the thirty-one 
verses of the Epilogue to ii. Between 
both a space must be taken into the 
account which may be reckoned at about 
four verses. Then 32 + 1(+ 1), 31 (+ 3) 
= 34 verses in each leaf; 34 then must be 
the sum in the other leaves of our supposed 
archetype. This archetype Havet calls X: 
behind it is an earlier of thirty verses in 
each leaf: this is called Y: and this again 
goes back to a still earlier Z. Those who 
possess Ulysse Robert’s facsimile of P will 
be better able to judge of this archetypal 
theory than I, who can only see the fac- 
simile in libraries: but we must not forget 
that it rests on many assumptions, and that 
the fundamental point on which it is based, 
the separation of Prologue iii. into two 
distinct portions, is itself purely hypo- 
thetical. 

It must not be supposed that questionable 
points like these constitute more than a 
small portion of MHavet’s volume. Its 
merits are of a far more solid, unassailable 
character. To mention some of them. The 
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reader will find here the very things done 
for him which he most looks for, and in an 
orderly and methodical way. It is of some 
importance in constituting the text of 
Phaedrus to have before one the earliest of 
the prose versions, that of Ademar, of the 
Anonymus Wissemburgensis, and Romulus. 
The task of hunting for these in the 
voluminous collection of Hervieux is not 
small, Havet gives the references to each 
of them with the page in Hervieux at the 
outset of each fable. 

Secondly, the readings of all the MSS. 
are cited with the most minute exactitude ; 
and where there is a doubt, as in the lost 
Remensis, the different reports are stated. 
In this respect the new edition is a great 
advance on all previous ones, not excepting 
that of L. Miiller. 

Thirdly, such corrections of the MSS. as 
are admitted in the text are distinguished 
by italics, so that the reader is at once 
aware whether a word or combination has 
the authority of MSS. to support it or not. 

Fourthly, Greek parallels are cited when 
they help, as they often do, to clear up a 
doubt. The same may be said of illustra- 
tive inscriptions (see Havet on iii. 8) and 
of parallel uses of words, where their 
rarity or strangeness has induced former 
editors to believe them wrong, e.g. /imasset, 
ili. 10, 49. 

Fifthly, the large number of emendations 
quoted throws much light on this much- 
debated point, and proves satisfactorily that 
the best corrections are not always ascrib- 
able to the most celebrated names. For 
instance, Heinsius, to judge by the samples 
quoted, has done little or nothing for 
Phaedrus: Rigault a great deal: yet no 
one would compare Rigault as a scholar 
with Heinsius. On this point, it is worth 
while to mention as a useful mine of in- 
formation the variorumw edition of Valpy, 
which seems not to have been used by 
Havet. 

The new editor himseif contributes much 
of new, often of plausible, correction. But, 
unless I am mistaken, his study of L. 
Miiller’s edition has had upon him an effect 
which is only partially desirable. On the 
one hand, it has opened his eyes, as it 
cannot fail to do with all attentive students 
of metre, to the care, not to say precision, 
with which Phaedrus constructs his iambics ; 
on the other, it seems to have led him, in 
his anxiety to avoid metrical pitfalls, to 
suspect corruption where it need not exist. 
Thus in the section de interpunctione, Havet 
lays down as a principle, that a full or 
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strony pause should not occur in the middle 
of a hemistich : accordingly finding in PR 


Non semper ea sunt quae uidentur despici 
(despicit, R as reported by Dom Vincent) 
Frons prima multos. 


he rejects Pithou’s correction despicit, 
hitherto universally accepted, changes 
despict to dispici, then imagines a lost verse 
ending with despicit, alleging in his note on 
the passage ‘rarissime collocatur apud 
Phaedrum interpunctio post semipedem 
nonum’ (videntur: despicit). Yet he 
himself cites three instances on p. 155, and 
there are others. Havet seems here guilty 
of the very thing he urges against L. Miiller, 
the wish, namely, to convert a commonly 
observed principle into a rigid law. Take 
this other instance, which occurs almost at 
the beginning of the collection. MSS. give 
as follows :— 


Cum tristem servitutem flerent Attici 
Non quia crudelis ille sed quoniam grauis 
Omnino insuetis onus et coepissent queri. 


Havet places Non quia...Omnino insuetis 
in a parenthesis, constructing onus with 
the following words e¢ c¢. queri, because 
to break up the verse into two disconnected 
halves by punctuating after onus is against 
the metrical laws observed by Phaedrus. 
The ordinary reading is yrauest, the highly 
probable emendation of Tollius, and this 
appears to me to agree far better with 
quoniam, which is unnecessary unless it 
introduces a new and distinct subject like 
onus. 


Olim quas uellent esse in tutela sua 
Diui legerunt arbores. Quercus Ioui 
Et myrtus Veneri placuit. 


Havet changes Diui to Dwi ut, mainly on 
the ground that a sudden full pause at the 
end of the fourth foot is against Phaedrus’ 
usage, but also because Diui is not here in 
antithesis to men, as it usually is. The 
latter objection I feel; but the former is 
arbitrary ; and the correction Di ut seems 
impossible ; if elided, det (which Havet, p. 
68, only offers as an alternative) would be 
preferable: but such an elision even of dei 
(plural) would be in _ itself suspicious. 
Possibly Phaedrus wrote superi or Di sibi. 

In marked opposition to his scruples 
about the pause, is Havet’s boldness in 
proposing two emendations in which hiatus 
is admitted. iv. 1, 1 is thus given in P 


Mustela cum annis et senecta debilis. 
NO. LXXXVI. YOL. X. 


Havet writes 
Mustela cum anus ex senecta debilis 


introducing a very violent hiatus (of 
which there is no example in the Fables) 
and as a consequence altering et to ex, The 
second is in the Perottine collection, viii. 
20, 21 

enimuero eici 
Ut ré in atroci Magnus stomachans imperat 


where the two MSS. in which the fable is 
preserved give ut im re a., adding uirum to 
the end of the verse before, after eici. 
Jannelli removed wirwm; L. Miiller prints 
Virum ut in re a., suggesting in his note 
that in should perhaps be deleted. I am 
not convinced, spite of the harsh elision, 
that Jannelli is wrong in his Ut in re 
atroci: surely this is more probable than 
L. Miiller’s elided anapaest or Havet’s 
hiating dactyl. But in no case should the 
Perottine fables be placed on a level with 
the undoubtedly genuine Phaedrus. To do 
so is to commit the same critical error of 
which Hilberg has been guilty, in ranking 
the Lpicedion Drusi and the spurious 
Heroides and the Nux with the undoubtedly 
genuine works of Ovid. I may be per- 
mitted to refer to my Inaugural Lecture on 
Phaedrus’ Fables (pp. 25—27) on this much 
disputed question. There is nothing in 
Havet’s volume which I so much desiderate 
as a full discussion on this point, on which 
I am conscious of being in disagreement 
with the majority of critics. Even if a 
hiatus like wt ré im were conceded to the 
Perottine Fabulist, I should demur to 
extend such a permission to the genuine 
Phaedrus. 

One of the most interesting sections of 
Havet’s dissertation on Phaedrus’ metric is 
his examination of the two points (1) 
whether Phaedrus ever allowed a_ final 
cretic to be preceded by a short syllable 
(edidisse dicitur), (2) whether Phaedrus 
admitted elision of an iambic word. It is 
one of L. Miiller’s most signal services to the 
criticism of our poet that he first empha- 
sized the stringency of the former of these 
two rules : and since he pointed this out, no 
one will venture to deny its force as a 
generally binding rule. There are however, 
a certain number of exceptions to it, which 
Havet passes in review seriatim, and, after 
long suspension of judgment, pronounces to 
be all corrupt, though capable of easy cor- 
rection. 

Omitting four instances from the Perot- 
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tine fables, there are eight cases, which I 
quote in the order of Havet’s dissertation :— 


1. Tum moriens uocem hance edidisse 
dicitur. 


2. Hoe quoque consumpto flagitare uali- 
dius. 


3. A diuo Augusto tune petiere iudices. 


4, Numquam est fidelis cum _ potente 
societas. 


. Mures ueloces non ualeret adsequi. 
Canis parturiens cum rogasset alteram. 
. Tu non uideris perdidisse quod petis. 


. Asellus apro cum fuisset obuius. 


OO TD KT 


Sinuque fouit contra se ipse misericors. 


Havet restores in 1 the order of Daniel’s 
codex edidisse (cod. Dan. dedisse) hance wocem 
dicitur : in 2 flagitart (also in Dan. cod.): 
in 3 petierunt, cf. the similar endings quam 
petierunt naufragi, responderunt proximi: in 
4 potenti, with a suggestion however, that 
the right reading may have been W. jidelis 
cum potentest societas : in 5 iam adsequi, one 
of the prose paraphrasts giving tam non 
sequebatur : in 6 supposes a lacuna to exist, 
so that alteram really belongs to the end of 
a lost verse following: in 7 perdidisse id 
quod petis: in 8 cum tulisset se o.: in 9 se 
ipse contra misericors; Hare had already 
proposed c. se ipsum m. ‘ 

How conscientiously our editor arrived 
at this conclusion is best stated in his own 
words (p. 179): ‘ Aliquando tamen diiudi- 
canda res in alterutram partem erat. Itaque 
cum me sentirem ad credendum adduci non 
posse, praetereaque locum unum (6) agno- 
uissem esse procul dubio mutilatum, quem 
uix ulli prius putaueram obnoxium suspi- 
cioni, intellexi esse ex pectore exigendam, 
qua prius obtorpuerat animus, criticam 
ignauiam. Atque modo litterulas modo 
uoculas aut loco moui aut addidi aut leniter 
immutaui donec instaurata est in toto 
Phaedro seuerissima illa regula, quae in 
toto Seneca inuiolata conspicitur.’ 

An unbiased critic might urge that the 
remedies, though for the most part easy, 
are not so in 6,8: and that in 1, 2 the 
weightier codices (PR) are against the spon- 
dee, for the iambus: to say nothing (in 1) 
of the inharmonious verse which the cod. 
Dan. seems to point to, Zwm moriens edidisse 
hane uocem dicitur. A graver objection, I 
think, lies in the assumption that the iambie 
of fable is constructed on the same inflexible 
laws as the iambic of Neronian tragedy. 
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That they should approximate (as they 
certainly do) is not enough to establish as a 
law for Phaedrus what is a law for Seneca. 
On the contrary it would be only natural 
that the refined fabulist should observe the 
rule generally, yet allow himself and his 
subject an occasional freedom of deviation. 
Possibly a longer study of the Fables may 
determine me to side with Havet in his 
thorough-going exstirpation of these viola- 
tions of a generally observed rule. But at 
present I must plead to scepticism. On the 
other point, the elision of iambic words, 
Havet’s discussion will probably meet with 
an active hostility, involving as it does a too 
acrimonious attack on the great critic of 
Berlin, Lachmann. Lachmann laid down in 
his commentary on Lucretius, that an iambic 
word ending in a long vowel like fond is not 
elided before an accented syllable in all the 
stricter Latin poets. And we find, accord- 
ingly, that if such a word is elided, it is 
either before an unaccented syllable like 
tona eloquio, dquad inudluens, or a monosyl- 
lable like et zd aut, or elided atque. Such 
combinations as Aere cauo 6ra sonat, Obruit 
auster aqua drma uiri, Obstupui steteruntque 
comae, horruit agmina are objectionable. 
Havet says this is equally true of pyrrich 
words in the same situation é96, médé, sdtd, 
noud, quoqué, foré, or words ending in m, 
like domum, lacum, which will be found 
elided as a rule only before monosyllables 
like et, aut, ad, in, hic, hanc, huc, or atque 
elided, or polysyllables not accented on 
the first syllable, and he denies that such 
avoidance of iambic elided: words is a 
studied rule of the stricter Roman poets, 
or indeed anything more than an almost 
necessary consequence of the laws of 
metre. To which it may be replied that 
at any rate it was a long time before 
the Roman poets acted on the principle 
of avoiding such elisions, that Lach- 
mann himself does not extend it to poets 
like Phaedrus, and that the cases in which 
a pyrrich is elided before an accented 
syllable are frequent, those in which 
- iambic word is so elided very rare. 

n this point the tragedies of Seneca are 
instructive. Seneca elides swo, Jowi, manu, 
before at, hoc, hac; graut, sud, sinu, specu. 
meae, tuae, before words beginning with — — 
like immenso: ferae, supra, before words 
beginning with —~v~ like eaxcutient ; diu 
before expetitos, mea (abl.) before ipse. He 
admits elisions of words like prope, trabe, 
Ioue, date, tua, age, and again such as 
parum, diem, deum, swum, with comparative 
frequency. There is in fact, a most marked 
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and essential difference between pure iambic 
words (tona) and impure (parum) or 


pyrrichs (v v) ; and this it is which Lachmann 
was IL believe, the first to emphasize, and 
in doing so he appears to me to have 
drawn attention to a point of signal import- 
ance in Roman metric, even if some rash- 
ness has been shown by his followers in 
forcing some passages to fit into his rule 
against MSS. and probability. But in 
accepting the two elided iambi which Havet 
cites from Phaedrus Jace, inquit and Veni 
ergo, I quite agree with his verdict that 
they should be left untampered with ; and 
Lachmann himself would not have altered 
them. 

As a whole, however, the essay on the 
metre and prosody of Phaedrus is written 
with remarkable care, and will probably 
materially influence the future criticism of 
the Fables. Strange as it may seem from 
an editor who alters every case of a short 
syllable before a final cretic, the general 
tone of the discussion is one of adherence 
to MSS. and against unnecessary correction. 
For instance, Havet retains the one instance 
‘a an elision at the beginning of the first 
oot 
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Quam opprimere captans alapam sibi duxit 
grauem 


against L, Miiller’s Quam premere: rightly 
it would seem from the equally unique Si ad 
uitulam spectes of Vergil Hel. iii. 48, the 
more frequent cases in Catullus, and the 
comparatively numerous specimens in 
Seneca’s tragedies. Similarly he defends 
a tribrach formed like WNée dliud, Ht dliam, 
in the first syllable (of which the Fables 
give three instances), and again of the 


proceleusmatic (vy), also in the first 
syllable, of which Phaedrus’ MSS. give five 
specimens :— 

Super étiam iactas tegere quod debet pudor. 
It% cipit ad nostrum furor illorum pertinet. 
Quik uidéor acer, alligant me interdiu. 

Alii Snérant saxis : quidam contra miseriti. 
Itique hddie nec lucernam de flamma 

deum. 


I may again express my hope that Prof. 
Havet will not leave his task uncompleted, 
but will consummate his undertaking by a 
commentary as fresh and original as the 
present volume. 

Rosinson Eis. 


PAULI ON THE LEMNIAN AND ETRUSCAN LANGUAGES. 


Altitalische Forschungen ii. 2; Hine vor- 
griechische Inschrift von Lemnos, von Dr. 
Cart Pautt. Leipzig: Barth. 1894, 14 Mk. 


Tue work before us is by one of the two or 
three specialists who devote themselves to 
the study of Etruscan. Pauli’s name and 
Deecke’s stand in fact almost alone in this 
field of research, which, to use the language 
of an American professor, may be called 
‘special speciality.’ It is perplexing to 
the layman, like myself, to note that 
these investigators are not in agreement. 
Deecke came forward in 1878 by reviewing 
in a rather caustic fashion Corssen’s book, 


Uber die Sprache der Etrusker, saying of 
Corssen, among other things, that he: 
‘durch Incorrectheitim Material, willkiirliche 
Hypothesen, und abenteuerliche Etymologien 
auf den schlimmsten Abweg gerathen zu 
* sein schiene.’ Oorssen laid himself open to 
an easy attack by interpreting six words 
found on a pair of dice, not as numerals, 
according to the most probable guess, but as 
a dedicatory inscription. These numerals, 
if such they be, do not lend themselves to 


comparison with the Aryan numerals, and 
Corssen picked out from the almost entirely 
unintelligible Etruscan inscriptions a set of 
words he adopted for numerals. Deecke 
rightly objected to such methods, and insisted 
as Pauli now does that Etruscan must be 
interpreted by itself. From his original 
point of view Deecke has moved gradually 
to the belief that Etruscan is an Aryan 
language, and he now employs comparative 
etymology as a means of interpretation. 
Here Pauli has broken with him. 

Dark and mysterious has the Etruscan 
question always been. Both the racial and 
linguistic affinities of this people are elusive. 
An Egyptian inscription gives the name of 
the Tuirsha in a list of their allies in the 
thirteenth century B.c., and this name has 
been associated on good archaeological 
evidence (Chabas, Etudes de Vl Antiquité 
historique) with Etrusct || Tusct. There is 
nothing to show, however, whether this folk 
came from the lands north of Italy or from 
Asia Minor whence the ancients had a tradi- 
tion that the Etruscans came. A new 
Egyptian connection with Etruscan was 
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discovered in 1891 when Krall of Vienna 
showed that an inscription on a mummy- 
cloth—brought with the mummy to Agram 
in 1848—was in Etruscan writing, and the 
language has since been shown to be 
Etruscan. 

Two years before this however an inscrip- 
tion in Greek characters, but not a Greek 
inscription, was found on the island of 
Lemnos. The Etruscan specialists are 
substantially agreed that this ‘Lemnian’ 
language is closely akin to Ktruscan. 
Modern discoveries thus seem, on the face 
of it, to have made good the traditions 
connecting the Etruscans with Egypt and 
with the neighbourhood of Asia Minor. 
As to the Egyptian mummy-cloth however 
all are agreed that the Etruscan inscrip- 
tion must be charged to some Italian Etrus- 
can, engaged in trade with Egypt. Pauli 
undertakes to discuss the bearings of the 
Lemnian inscription in the volume before 
us. 

He begins with some polemic against 
the methods of the ‘Indogermanisten,’ 
protesting against the interpretation by 
comparative etymology of a language not 
known to be Aryan. Itis not fair, however, 
to charge on them reasoning in a circle (as 
he does on Deecke, p. 123) ; for all linguistic 
argumentation rests, first and last, ona pe- 
titio principit. Pauli does show quite con- 
clusively the danger of the etymological 
interpretation of a not understood language. 
Thus we see that Bugge’s interpretation of 
our inscription (p. 2) and Deecke’s (p. 4) do 
not agree. As concerns Etruscan Bugge has 
at different periods claimed that this lan- 
guage was (1) an independent member of the 
Aryan family most like Greek and Latin, 
and with some special connections with 
Balto-Slavic ; (2) much closer to the Italie 
languages than to Greek or any other speech ; 
(3) a member of the same group with 
Armenian. Such a variety of opinions does 
shake one’s belief in the value of the 
etymological interpretation for a fossil 
language. What Pauli thinks of this 
method may be shown by recalling that in 
1883 he claimed a special relation with 
Lithuanian, all by way of joke, though 
this joke was taken seriously by not a few. 
In our volume he says (p. 12): ‘Ich halte 
auch jetzt noch in voller Schiirfe aufrecht 
dass ich nach dieser Methode jede beliebige 
etruskische Inschrift aus jeder beliebigen 
Sprache, die verlangt wird, mit villig 
annehmbaren Sinn und unter strikter 
Beobachtung der Laut- und Formenbildungs- 
gesetze zu erkliren vermag.’ 
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The chief purpose of our book is to 
demonstrate that ‘Lemnian’ is akin to 
Etruscan. I believe for my own part that 
Pauli demonstrates this kinship by a com- 
parison of their modes of word-formation, 
and by the correspondence of ‘ Lemnian’ 
aviz : [si|alyviz : with Etruscan avils [ce]alyls. 
Whether his special interpretation of the 
Lemnian inscription, which he reaches after 
a very minute comparison with Etruscan, is 
correct one dare not affirm, for it is guessing 
that gives us the meaning of the words in 
both languages. For certainty of inter- 
pretation we must bide our time till some 
good fortune gives us a long bilingual 
inscription in Etruscan and some known 
language ; then only can we be sure of the 
flexions and the definition of Etruscan 
words, as Pauli himself declares (p. 243). 

The second large question our author 
discusses is the ethnological grouping of 
Etruscan. The layman wonders whether so 
much weight is to be given to names of 
places and of persons as these ethnological 
investigations seem inclined to give; and 
he feels hopelessly at sea when the 
ethnologists differ as to the type of the 
Etruscan skull. To me at least Pauli’s 
argument is in some regards evanescent to 
the point of disappearance, I cannot see 
that he proceeds in a very different way 
from the ‘Indogermanisten’ when he 
employs the Ligurian gloss ovyivvas = kaw7- 
Xovs ‘ hucksters’ in a comparison with zicw of 
a bilingual inscription, ‘Zicu being possibly 
Etruscan for Seribonius, which is, in its 
turn, a popular etymology for *Scruponius 
(p. 169)’! It must be admitted however 
that Pauli ever and anon acknowledges the 
tenuity of some of his arguments; I cite 
e.g. his réswmé of the ethnological discussion 
(p. 223): ‘Als sicheres Ergebnis ist nur das 
anzuerkennen dass die Etrusker und die 
lemnischen Pelasger verwandt sind. Fiir 
die anderen der untersuchten Volker reichen 
zur zeit unsere wissenschaftlichen Hilfs- 
mittel noch nicht aus zu einem wirklichen 
Beweise, aber die Méglichkeit einer Verwandt- 
schaft hat sich doch auch bei den Karern, 
Lydern und Lykern, bei den Susiern, den 
Siidkaukasiern, den Ritern, den Ligurern 
und den Iberern, wenn auch bei allen nicht 
mit der  gleichen Wahrscheinlichkeit, 
ergeben.’ 

The last of the larger questions to which - 
our author devotes himself is to determine 
the relations of the Lemnians and Etruscans 
to one another. Against Bugge’s theory 
that this Lemnian inscription is the work of 
a sort of Etruscan Vikings, our author 
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maintains that it harks back to Pelasgians 
out of Attica, and that the Etruscans are 
but another branch of the same Pelasgian 
stock. 

Tadd a few words suggested by Pauli’s 
general polemic against the methods of the 
‘Indogermanisten,’ a polemic which is, in a 
certain sort, ‘ Reclam’ for his own method. 
He insists that kinship of languages must 
be recognized by similar grammatical struc- 
ture, not by apparent similarities of sound, 
ae. morphological comparison precedes 
etymological. He gives us (p. 149) a table 
comparing Etruscan and Lycian with some 
(modern) languages of the Caucasus. I will 
not object to the fact that the case-endings 
are here suspiciously alike for languages so 
far separated in time: I will but note that 
in his Etruscan paradigm the only case- 
endings are &, §, -sa (Gen. Dat. Loc.), and 
Gi || 6 (Loc.), and that these endings are al- 
most as much like Aryan as they are like 
South-Caucasian. I call attention also to the 
author’s argument (p. 139) against the 
Aryan character of Lycian, drawn from the 
loss of all final consonants: by such argu- 
mentation it is possible to disprove the 
Aryan character of Greek. ‘Susisch’ is 
also (p. 210) compared with Etruscan in 
respect of its numerals and relationship 
words ; that fur ‘son’ and sak ‘son’ should 
be compared with Etruscan 6wra ‘descend- 
ant’ and sey ‘daughter ’ is allowable enough, 
but nothing can be proved by comparing 
haté || atta ‘father’ with Etruscan atiu, now 
interpreted with some regard to etymology, 
as it would seem, by ‘mother’ (Deecke, 
‘sister’ or ‘widow’). Words like atta are 
mere babbling of children, and liable to 
occur in Hottentot or Choctaw, and so are 
devoid of any value to prove kinship of 
languages. The same remark is applicable 
to Ist person pronoun forms with m- 
(p. 209). 

Touching his claim of kinship between 
Etruscan and Lycian, Pauli has _ been 
reproached with the dissimilarity of their 
nouns of relationship. He instances the 
divergence of Lettish and Sanskrit as a 
parallel, and pleads geographical remoteness. 
To this it may be answered that Lettish 
diverges in this particular rather widely 
from its sister dialect, Lithuanian. 
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Our volume contains two rather extensive 
lapses into ‘Indogermanismus,’ (1) in a 
discussion of Phrygian epitaphs (p. 56), 
where our author disports himself with the 
evident pleasure of a practised poacher, 
and it must be admitted that he goes along 
light of foot; (2) in an examination of 
Deecke’s claims that Lycian is an Aryan 
language (p. 116) ; but sharp-sighted as he 
is in his critique of Deecke’s treatment, par- 
ticularly of the numerals, Pauli will not 
remove, even with the sacrosanct phoneti- 
cians, all doubt as to the correspondences 
claimed by Deecke for the numerals, if the 
words in question prove to be really numerals 
as Deecke thinks. It is easy to magnify your 
opponent’s variation from strict phonetic 
law, but Pauli admits about as important 
variation of vowels into his own interpreta- 
tion of the Phrygian inscriptions. 

I would repeat, in fine, that our book 
seems to me to demonstrate the kinship of 
‘Lemnian’ with Etruscan almost, if not 
quite, conclusively ; and contributes, I feel 
quite sure, valuable suggestions for the 
interpretation of the inscription. It is 
interesting to note in passing that some of 
his definitions seem even to reinforce the 
pleas of the ‘Indogermanisten.’ Not to 
mention zivai ‘aetate’ (: /jiv ‘live’) and 
zeronaié ‘conditus est’ (: ,/xapaocow ‘ plough 
into furrows’) we have morinail ‘ sepelivit,’ 
based on mor- ‘grave,’ which reminds of 
course of mor-s ‘death. The Lemnians 
seemed, by the way, to have quite a large 
vocabulary for the notion ‘death.’ In the 
first inscription of fifteen words Pauli renders 
nago# ‘sepulcrum’ and tav[:]arzio ‘ sepuleri- 
est,’ zeronat ‘condidit,’ zeronaié ‘conditus 
est,’ and morinail ‘sepelivit.’ The second 
inscription of eighteen words, which is 
claimed to be a corrected version of the first, 
adds in tove-roma ‘— Grab(t)’ still another 
term for this idea. Thus there are, counting 
mor- as the base of morinail, four words 
here for ‘ sepulerum.’ 

The proof-reading of the volume has left 
much to desire, but I content myself with 
asking if rémischen (p. 183, 1. 5) should not 
be rdtischen. 

Epwin W. Fay. 

Lexington, Va. 
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HARTLAND’S LEGEND OF PERSEUS, VOL. II. 


The Legend of Perseus: by E. 8. Hartuanp. 
Vol. Il. Zhe Life Token. London: D. 
Nutt. 1895. 12s. 6d. 


Ons, or the one, external act common to all 
early religions is the act of sacrifice in some 
form or other. The inward sentiment, 
essential to any form of religion, however 
primitive, is a sense of dependence on super- 
natural power. And it is on the relation 
and interpretation of these two facts that 
all theories of the origin of natural religion 
must turn. In the feeling of dependence 
itself there is no reason why the emotion 
accompanying it should be exclusively the 
emotion of fear; nor is fear the only 
motive which prompts men to make gifts. 
But the helplessness of primitive man and 
the savage’s undoubted terror of many 
supernatural influences have been held very 
generally to warrant the supposition that 
religion has its origin in fear; and this 
supposition in its turn has been the main 
support of the hypothesis that the essence 
of sacrifice consists in gifts prompted by 
fear. That hypothesis, like all hypotheses, 
must be brought to the test of fact; and, 
to maintain itself, must show at least that 
it is capable of accounting for all the facts 
which it is designed to explain. 

In his Religion of the Semites, the late 
Robertson Smith demonstrated that there 
were certain facts for which the hypothesis 
failed to account. He showed that the 
gift-theory of sacrifice presupposes the 
conception of property and therefore cannot 
explain the sacrifice. of animals, which were 
offered in sacrifice long before the concep- 
tion of property had been evolved. He 
also showed that, though the introduction 
of the idea of property into the relations 
existing between gods and men affected 
eventually the conception of sacrifice, the 
original intention of animal sacrifice was 
communion with a supernatural and kindly 
power, not the propitiation of a malevolent 
power by means of gifts. He also argued 
that offerings of the worshipper’s blood or 


hair had the same intention, viz. to renew: 


the blood-covenant or to effect communion 
between the worshipper and the deity 
worshipped. 

There remains however another kind of 
sacrifice, viz. that in which the worshipper 
does not slaughter an animal but makes an 


offering of some kind or another to the 
gods, as Aegisthus did: 


TOANG 8 dydhpar’ avaev, bpaopara Te xpvTov 


TE. 


These offerings seem plainly to be actual 
gifts; and even the hair-offerings, which 
Robertson Smith interpreted sacramentally, 
can largely be explained (as they have been 
explained by Mr. Frazer in the Golden 
Bough) as consequences of the system of 
taboo. Thus at this stage it seemed that, 
if the gift-theory failed to account for the 
origin of animal sacrifice, still it was pre- 
supposed by all other kinds of offering ; and 
though Robertson Smith (p. 335) had 
thrown out the pregnant hint, in connection 
with hair-offerings, that ‘clothes are so far 
part of a man that they can serve as a 
vehicle of personal connection,’ still offer- 
ings of rags and clothes could be explained 
either, like hair-offerings, by taboo, or in 
other ways. It is at this point that Mr. 
Hartland comes in with the second volume 
of his Perseus. 

The savage is largely at the mercy of the 
association of ideas: as Mr. Andrew Lang 
has compactly put it, he is apt to mistake a 
casual connection of ideas for a causal 
connection of facts. For the savage, things 
thought of together exist together. Civil- 
ized philosophers have doubted whether the 
body is part of the self and not rather 
merely one of the world of objects around. 
The savage philosopher takes a more gener- 
ous view of personality, and allows a much 
wider fringe to the conception: for him 
anything connected in thought with a 
person is part of that person, and for all 
practical purposes serves as well as the 
person himself. Thus through his foot- 
prints or the remnants of his food a man 
can be injured just as well as through any 
of his members. Now all these general 
propositions were more or less surmised 
before the appearance of Vol. ii. of the 
Perseus. The service that Mr. Hartland 
has rendered to science is, in the first place, 
that, with a learning and width of research 
even greater than in his first volume, he 
has placed these propositions upon such a 
sure basis of fact that subsequent research 
can only confirm them. 


Thus Mr. Hartland has conclusively 
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demonstrated that not only a man’s clothes 
but anything in any way ;or degree asso- 
ciated with him may be regarded not merely 
as a vehicle of personal connection but 
actually as part of the man himself: his 
personalty is his personality. With this 
sure basis to go upon, Mr. Hartland then 


_ attacks the problem of the offerings made 


all over the world to sacred wells and trees. 
He begins by setting forth a vast collection 
of the facts which require explanation ; and 
it soon becomes apparent that the gift- 
theory of sacrifice will only account for a 
relatively small number of them, viz. for 
those offerings which possess some value ; 
whereas a satisfactory hypothesis ‘must be 
equally applicable to sacred images, crosses, 
trees, wells, cairns and temples. It must 
account not merely for the pins in wells and 
the rags on trees, but also for the nails in 
trees, the pins in images, the earth or 
bricks hung on the sacred tree in India, the 
stones and twigs, flowers and coca-quids 
thrown upon cairns, the pellets which con- 
stellate Japanese idols, the strips of cloth 
and other articles which decorate Japanese 
temples, the pilgrims’ names written on the 
walls of the temple of Kapilo on the banks 
of the Hugli, the nails fixed by the consuls 
in the Cella Jovis at Rome, and those driven 
into the galleries and floors of Protestant 
churches in the East of France. These are 
the outcome of equivalent practices, and the 
solution of their meaning, if a true one, 
must fit them all’ (p. 212). Bearing in 
mind the savage conception of personality, 
viz. that it includes anything which is asso- 
ciated in thought with the person, however 
slight and transient its connection in fact, 
we can understand that anything which 
passes merely through a man’s hands 
becomes part of the man ; and that therefore 
benefits conferred upon it will be felt by 
the man. In a word, the nature or value 
(or want of value) of the offering is abso- 
lutely irrelevant : the one and only essential 
is that it shall be part of the person who 
through it is to be placed in permanent 
relation to the spirit to whom the offering 
is made: ‘our examination of the practices 
of throwing pins into wells, of tying rags on 
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bushes and trees, of driving nails into trees 
or stocks, of throwing stones and sticks on 
cairns, and the analogous practices through- 
out the world, leads to the conclusion that 
they are to be interpreted as acts of cere- 
monial union with the spirit identified with 
well, with tree, or stock or cairn’ (p. 228). 

Robertson Smith exploded the gift-theory 
as far as animal-sacrifice is concerned. Mr. 
Hartland has made it for ever untenable as 
an explanation of the other forms of sacri- 
fice. The sacramental theory of sacrifice is 
now the only one which has any claim to be 
considered a scientific hypothesis. But the 
theory that religion originates merely in 
fear is bound up with the gift-theory of 
sacrifice, and must share its fortunes. The 
importance therefore of Mr. Hartland’s 
second volume to anthropology and the 
history of natural religion cannot easily be 
over-rated. 

As anything that has once e been connected 
with a man continues ever after to be part 
of that man, the unity of personality is 
compatible with its divisibility. Per contra, 
the divisibility of the clan and the individ- 
uality of its members does not prevent the 
savage from attributing to the clan a unity 
of existence as perfect and complete as that 
of any individual person ; and the second 
half of this volume is occupied in demon- 
strating that ‘ the unity of the kin isa vital 
conception penetrating savage life to its 
core’ (p. 442), and in deducing from it the 
explanation of various funeral rites and 
marriage ceremonies. 

Perhaps it may be inquired what all this 
has to do with the legend of Perseus. The 
answer is that one incident in tales of the 
Perseus type is that the hero leaves behind 
him something by which his friends can tell 
whether he is alive or dead. That some- 
thing is of course part of himself, on the 
savage theory of the self, and is called by 
Mr. Hartland the Life Token (External 
Soul). Another incident is that the death 
of the hero or of his adversary must be 
avenged by the whole of his clan—hence 
the need for Mr. Hartland to illustrate the 
solidarity of the clan. 

F. B. JEvons. 


DE MIRMONT ON NAVAL CONSTRUCTION IN APOLLONIUS. 


Le Navire Argo et la science nautique 
d’ Apollonios de Rhodes, H. DE LA VILLE 
pE Mrrmont, professeur-adjoint a la 
faculté des lettres de Bordeaux. Paris: 
Armand Colin et Cie. 1895. 


Tuts is an elaborate dissertation of sixty 
pages marked by all the care and thought- 
fulness which is characteristic of M. de 
Mirmont’s writings. It is observed in a note 
that in my review of the same author’s 
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translation of the Argonautica, about three 
and a half years ago, I have not criticized 
his interpretation of the passages referring 
to marine manoeuvres and seafaring matters 
generally. This is true enough, but it is 
obvious that a reviewer, in the limited space 
allowed him, cannot deal with everything, 
and it is difficult for a layman to avoid 
blunders amid the technicalities of marine 
affairs—a difficulty which is much increased 
when the reviewer is English, and the 
technical terms arein French. However on 
the present occasion no choice is left me, 
and I must do the best I can. The only 
general fault to be found with this disserta- 
tion is that it errs on the side of excessive 
minuteness and over-elaboration. There is 
hardly a marine phrase in the Argonautica 
—and there are a good many—that is not 
commented on. Thus the writer carefully 
notes all along the route the various places 
at which the Argonauts took in provisions 
and what these provisions consisted of. He 
carefully explains that in spite of various 
changes in the personnel, whether by death, 
or departure, or the addition of fresh heroes, 
the number of fifty rowers is always pre- 
served. He chronicles every passage in the 
four books, amounting to about forty in 
number, where we read that the Argonauts 
used the oar. Sometimes he is ‘flogging a 
dead horse,’ as where he devotes a page to 
show that the zpérova (forestays) were 
fastened on each side of the fore part of the 
ship, and not to the prow and poop respect- 
ively, or where he takes the trouble of 
proving that Argo was not the first ship. 
No one would care to deny either of these 
propositions. Again he digresses on the 
inferiority of Ancaeus to Tiphys as a steers- 
man, the former having been chosen by 
Hera who ‘ne se connait pas en hommes 
comme Athéné.’ 

M. de Mirmont considers that one of the 
main objects of Apollonius in writing the 
Argonautica was to reproduce the Homeric 
ship. Although his work could not com- 
mand a large public, yet it was only a select 
audience that he desired to please, and this 
had its compensations, for he was thus at 
liberty to indulge in an archaeological 
exactness which was not possible for popular 
writers, such as dramatists. Assuming this 
to be the case—and I am not concerned to 
question it—we expect to find, and do find, 
many technical Homeric words, but we also 
find many words that are not in Homer such 
as oxadpds, Aivov, alos, Kepaia, cepa, ete. 
These terms however are not inconsistent 
with the theory of M. de Mirmont, because 
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they are only later names of things that are 
found in Homer. But I do not see how the 
theory can be maintained when we find, 
according to M. de Mirmont, Homeric words 
used in a sense in which they do not occur 
in Homer. I am therefore led to criticize 
some of M. de Mirmont’s interpretations as 
adverse to his own theory, which I hold to 
be, in the main, correct. It turns out then 
that I am sometimes defending his theory 
against himself. Apollonius, we are told, 
was well acquainted with the sea, having at 
any rate been to Rhodes and back, but it 
must be said that the latest German 
criticism, as represented by Busch, Gercke, 
and Susemihl, denies that Apollonius ever 
returned to Alexandria from Rhodes. 
Without assenting to this, it is an opinion 
that has to be met. M. de Mirmont draws 
a somewhat amusing but quite fanciful 
picture of Apollonius and his friends (like 
some ‘Innocent Abroad’) sauntering down 
to the quay to examine the ships, or to 
‘assist at’ a launch. On his return home 
Apollonius draws up a procés-verbal of the 
launch, and imagines what it must have 
been like in heroic times. The naval 
authorities used by M. de Mirmont here are 
the same as those used by him in the notes 
to his translation, viz. Cartault’s La Triére 
athénienne and Vars’ L’ Art nautique dans 
l antiquité et spécialement en G'réce (which is 
an adaptation of Breusing’s Mautik der 
Alten), with a decided preference for Cartault. 
M. de Mirmont is apparently unacquainted 
with Mr. Cecil Torr’s excellent little book, 
Ancient Ships,—at any rate he makes no 
allusion to it. However it is now time to 
descend to particulars and note some of the 
interpretations here given, chiefly of those 
in which I differ from the writer. 

1. dpvoxo.. There is a dispute as to 
whether this word means the ribs of the 
ship (éyxotAia), or the cradle or framework 
made for the ship while it is in course of 
construction, ze. whether they are or are 
not a part of the shipitself. M.de Mirmont, 
following Scheffer and Cartault, prefers the 
latter interpretation, which has some sup- 
port from old commentators, but the express 
statement of Procopius (de bell. Goth. iv. 
22), quoted by Mr. Torr, ré re zaxéa 
Etipravta Evra és tiv TpdTw évappoobeTa— 
dep ot pev routat dpvdxovs Kadotow, Erepor 
dé vopéas—ex Tolxou mév ExacTov GaTEpov axpt 
és THs vews OupKet TOV érepov Totxov, is almost 
decisive in favour of the former. The schol. 
on Ap. Rh. i. 723 also maintains this view 
and I fail to see that there is any contradic- 
tion in his words, as M. de Mirmont asserts. 
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They are (Keil, p. 342, 13) dpudxous: év ots 
Kararynoocerar 4 Tpomis EvAos, TadTa ovTWS 
kadovow: “Ounpos (tr 574). dpvoxor otv ra 
éycoihia ths veds. The line in Homer, 
and some other passages, do not prove 
anything as they are consistent with either 
interpretation. 

2. Ini. 533 it is said of Heracles, dyyxi 
8: of fpdradov Oéro Kai ot evepbev | rooclv 
irexdvoOn vnds tpomts. M. de Mirmont takes 
tpoms to mean ‘carlingue’ (keelson) which 
the Greeks apparently called devrépa tpomts. 
There is however no reason, as far as I see, 
why the ordinary sense of pdms, viz. 
‘keel,’ should not be suitable here, the 
meaning simply is that the keel was sunk 
deep into the water under the weight of 
Heracles. In the three other places where 
tpdms occurs in Ap. Rh. it has its ordinary 
sense, and M. de Mirmont admits that 
Cartault does not agree with him on this 
point. 

3. ddxatov (6AKyiov). The precise meaning 
of this word cannot be determined. Cartault 
takes it to be the stern-post. M.de Mirmont, 
on the other hand, considers that a com- 
parison in the fourth book (Il. 1604 sqq.) 
proves it to be the prow, ‘Quand Triton 
s’attache au 6AKatov pour conduire Argo dans 
la mer, le dieu est comparé par Apollonios 4 
un homme qui tient un cheval par la 
eriniére pour l’entrainer 4 la course: si 
Triton poussait le navire par derriére, la 
comparaison ne serait pas juste.’ No doubt 
if 6x. meant the prow the comparison 
would be better, but we cannot always 
require exactitude in a simile, much less 
depend upon it for the interpretation of a 
word. The word 6Axatov cannot, in my 
judgment, be separated from the Homeric 
éfdAxatov Which clearly denotes something 
at or near the stern. If Apollonius is 
reproducing the Homeric ship, it is not 
probable that he would use an Homeric 
word in a totally different sense. 

4, xXyis. It has been a subject of much 
dispute whether this word in Homer, as a 
naval term, means ‘thole-pin’ or ‘ bench’ 
for rowers. The balance of evidence is, 1 
think, in favour of the former interpreta- 
tion, see e.g. 6 37. Apollonius however uses 
kAnides only in the sense of ‘benches’ 
(having the word oxadpds for thole-pin), so 
it is probable that he so understood the 
word in Homer. 

5. The lines i, 368 sqqg. ECwoav rayrpwrov 
evotpedet evdobev o7Aw | Tewdpevor Exarepber, 
k.7.A. are generally quoted as a locus 
classicus for irofopata by commentators on 
Hor. Od. i. 14, 6, and elsewhere. It is 
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almost certain however, as M. de Mirmont 
points out, that the rope here mentioned 
has no reference to trofepara. Mr. Torr 
has made it clear that irofopara were used 
on board ships of war to strengthen them, 
and that they formed part of the regular 
equipment of an Athenian trireme. Ships 
of war are not mentioned in Homer, nor 
was Argo a ship of war. Mr. Torr thinks 
that the obscure expression in Acts xxvii. 
17, irolwvvivres To wAOtov, Means ‘ that they 
used expedients which answered the purpose 
of the girding cables.’ Nearly seventy 
years ago Wellauer wrote on Ap. Rh. Lc. : 
‘itaque dubitari vix potest, quin de alia 
quadam colligatione, in ipsa navi facienda, 
loquatur poeta, quae qualis fuerit non satis 
perspectum habemus,’ and I am not aware 
that we know any more about it now. M. 
de Mirmont’s opinion, that a rope is meant 
which was used in launching and in 
drawing the ship to land, scarcely suits the 
context. 

6. pecdduy and icrodéxy. The former of 
these words is generally (and I believe 
rightly) understood to mean a socket for 
the mast when erect in the centre bench of 
the ship, and the latter a receptacle at the 
stern for the mast when in a recumbent 
position. M. de Mirmont agrees with this, 
and it was certainly the opinion of Apollo- 
nius (i. 563, and ii. 1262—1264) as to the 
respective meanings of the two words. Mr. 
Torr, however, commenting on B 424, iorov 
3 ciAdtwov KoiAns evtocbe pecdduns | orpoav 
de(pavres, takes evrooGe to mean from within, 
and to go with de(payres, in other words he 
identifies pecddun with torodoxy or nearly 
so. I cannot help thinking that he is 
mistaken about this, and the reference to 
Lucian Am. 6, where the word pecoxoiAua is 
apparently equivalent to ioroddxn, by no 
means proves his point. 

7. From the fact that there were no 
spare oars on board Argo (for Heracles, 
having broken his oar, had to go on shore 
to make one from a young tree) M. de 
Mirmont argues ‘4 plus forte raison’ that 
the vyov é« xorivoio daday€ set up to mark 
the grave of Idmon could not have been 
one of the ¢dadayyes (rollers) used for 
launching the ship, but was the trunk of a 
wild olive, cut into the shape of a ¢adayé, 
and he adds that such rollers would have 
been useless to them because they had not, 
like the Greeks before Troy, to draw their 
ship to land in view of a long stay. The 
point is a small one, but I do not think M. 
de Mirmont is right here—at any rate, his 
reasoning is unsound, for (1) it does not 
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follow that, because they did not take spare 
oars, they did not take the launching 
rollers with them, and (2) to attribute to 
the Argonauts a prophetic knowledge that 
they would never need the rollers again, 
seems to me unjustifiable and inartistic. 
Merkel, reading vjuos, clearly refers the word 
ddayé to one of the rollers they had with 
them, and so does the scholiast. 

8. Referring to the drawing of lots for 
seats, M. de Mirmont remarks that this 
was not the heroic custom, and accounts 
for it by the consideration that the 
Argonauts were not ordinary rowers, and 
that therefore lot alone could distribute 
their places. I confess I do not see how 
the extraordinary character of the Argo- 
nauts could make it more necessary that 
their places should be assigned by lot than 
the places of ordinary rowers. But I am 
disposed to think that, although such 
assignment by lot is not mentioned in 
Homer, Apollonius would not have set it 
down without some authority. Virgil 
apparently alludes to this custom in sortzti 
vemos (Aen. iii. 510)—as to the interpreta- 
tion of which I entirely agree with Mr. 
Page—and so does Propertius (iv. 21, 11). 
If it be objected that Virgil is merely 
following Apollonius, I would reply that he 
does not follow blindly, and that he would 
probably not follow Apollonius in an 
anachronism. 

9. In i. 566 we have én’ ixpiodw dé kaAwas 
| £eorqow repovyor diaxpidov dydiBadovtes. 
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There is certainly some difficulty here, for 
how could these ropes (halyards) be fastened 
to the small decks (ikpic) at the prow or 
poop? Accordingly M. de Mirmont in his 
translation: suggested émixpidw, ‘to the 
yard.’ He now returns to the usual reading, 
and follows Cartault in interpreting ‘to the 
mast,’ which he justifies by the statement 
of schol. (ad loc.) and of Eustathius that 
ixpuov=part of the mast. However that 
may be, Homer uses ixpia only in the sense 
of ‘decks’ and elsewhere Apollonius uses 
it only in this sense. It seems therefore in 
the highest degree improbable that Apollo- 
nius should also use ikpuovin the sense of 
‘mast.’ They are two very different things 
—to use a non-Homeric word which Apollo- 
nius often does, and to use a Homeric word 
in a non-Homeric sense, a distinction which 
M. de Mirmont seems to overlook. For the 
present passage, I can suggest no better 
solution than that given by Vars, viz. that 
the zepovar (cabillots, belaying-pins) round 
which the ropes were fastened were 
attached to something of the nature of an 
ixpuov, such as a ‘ fife-rail’ (rdtelier). I feel 
it is not satisfactory, but I know no better 
at present. 

There are several other points I should 
have liked to deal with, especially with the 
interpretation of the difficult lines i. 1276, 
1277, but too much space has been already 
occupied, 

R. C. Seaton. 


HARRIS’ PLATO AS A NARRATOR. 


Plato as a Narrator. A Study of the 
Myths, by W. A. Harris. A Dissertation 
presented for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Richmond, Va. Pp. 48. 


Like many other dissertations for the 
doctor’s degree, this is meant to be written, 
not to be read. The composition of this 
thesis, with the research involved, was 
eminently useful to the author, and the 
work displays sufficient scholarship and 
acquaintance with philological methods to 
justify the university in conferring the 
desired degree. But the composition is 
crude, and the Platonic scholar will find 
little to interest him. Plato’s originality 
in this matter consists, according to the 


author, not in the use of the myth, but in 
the ‘blending of piOos and Adyos.’ ‘ For 
philosophical narrative we are dependent 
upon Plato, and since Plato is the depart- 
ment [sic], the study of the myth is a study 
of philosophic narrative.’ Platonic myths 
are divided into two classes, Socratic and 
non-Socratic,—a division which does not 
prove particularly fruitful. To the second 
of these two classes the author assigns 
(only) the myths of Protagoras 320 f., 
Symposium 189 f£., and Republic 359 f. 
The myth of the Gorgias is called ‘the 
simplest and apparently the most naive, — 
whatever the latter adjective may mean. 
The writer’s familiarity with the contents 
of the Platonic dialogues does not seem 
perfect ; at least his words with regard to 
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the Phaedo are strangely inadequate: ‘The 
scenery and situation of this dialogue is 
pathetic ; the theme is courage in the face 
of death, and the argument turns mainly 
on the immortality of the soul. Socrates 
endeavours to show that one should neces- 
sarily be courageous, for, since the soul 
is immortal, there is no such thing as 
death.’ Other passages puzzle the reader ; 
like the following: ‘In the Republic (iii. 
414 C) we have a display of Socratic 
modesty. Here Socrates professes himself 
unable to tell an old Phoenician lie, and 
the humour is still further heightened by 
the remark of Glaucon after hearing a 
portion of the tale.’ The best part of the 
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dissertation is in the last twenty pages, 
where the author sums up the results of 
his examination of the myths and comments 
on the rhetorical quality of Plato’s narra- 
tives, with some good observations on 
special usages. Occasionally, as in the 
study of the use of tenses and of the 
participle, we note the marks of the writer’s 
training under his distinguished teacher, 
Professor Gildersleeve. At times the 
writer seems to imitate his master’s vivid 
style, but goes beyond him when he remarks 
upon Protagoras’s ‘large use of the imper- 
fect, and the vulgar frequency of the 
historical present.’ 
>. 





HAYLEY’S INTRODUCTION TO THE VERSE OF TERENCE. 


An Introduction to the Verse of Terence, by 
H. W. Haytiey, Po. D. Boston: Ginn 
and Co. 1894. 


THE object of this little book of twenty-five 
pages is stated by the editor to be, ‘not to 
present any new or original discoveries, but 
simply to state clearly and concisely the 
facts most important for the student of 
Terentian verse to know.’ It begins with 
an account of the peculiarities of early 
Latin prosody as they appear in Terence. 
This is followed by a brief general descrip- 
tion of the verse of Plautus and Terence, in 
which the versification of the two Roman 
poets is compared with that of the Greek 
Comedy, and the versification of Plautus 
with that of Terence. Then the metres 


used by Terence are taken up in detail and 
illustrated by full metrical schemes, by an 
abundance of well-selected examples, and 
finally, in many cases, by lines of English 
poetry in the same metres. A brief descrip- 
tion of a Latin comoedia palliata concludes 
the work. 

The treatment, which is based on the best 
authorities, is exceedingly clear, and the book 
will not only be of service to those who 
read Terence from text-editions, but will 
also supplement the accounts of the metres 
in many of the annotated editions of the 
plays. The excellent typography and ar- 
rangement add not a little to the clearness 
of the presentation. 

Joun C. Rorre. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


FISHER’S TRANSLATION OF BOIS- 
SIER'S PROMENADES ARCHWO- 
LOGIQUES. 


Rome and Pompeii : Archaeological Rambles, 
by Gaston Borsster of the French 
Academy, translated by D. Havetock 
Fisuer. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Tue honoured name of M. Gaston Boissier 
is likely to draw some attention to this 
book ; and the title might seem to suggest 
its suitability for a school-prize. It may be 
worth while therefore to say in a word or 


two what it is. The deficiencies of M. 
Boissier’s Promenades Archéologiques as well 
as its merits are well known to scholars. 
It contains a pleasantly written account of 
some of the more interesting excavations 
visited by M. Boissier nearly twenty years 
ago. The book corresponded pretty well to 
its French title ; its scrappiness makes its 
English title quite inappropriate. Apart 
from this, the translation is probably one of 
the most incompetent that has been pub- 
lished for many years. The translator does 
not often blunder over his French, though 
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‘the graceful spires of Tivoli’ raises a 
doubt ; but he seldom misses a chance of 
blundering over his classical references. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus appears always 
as Denys: Ovid wrote Fastes; and Aulu- 
Gelle something else, apparently a life of 
Augustus, though somehow the emperor and 
the month are mixed up _ inextricably. 
Ti. Plautius Silvanus ‘accompanied Claudius 
in the expedition to Britain under Nero,’ 
afterwards he governed Maesia. Plato is 
supposed to have written a ‘ Phaedra.’ ‘Kuri- 
pes’ is used indiscriminately as singular or 
plural, with equal incorrectness. Our old 
friend Aelian appears as ‘Hlienus,’ and 
Arrian as ‘ Arrienos, As for the print- 
ing, one is almost proud of restoring 
‘the empire had then long since been ex- 
cepted by all. Time had wakened old 
republican rumours’ to sense by conjectur- 
ing (in two lines!) ‘accepted,’ ‘weakened’ 
and ‘rancours.’ After this we are not 
surprised to find the enigmatical sentence 
(perche ha vita/). The foot-notes simply 
teem with blunders. No one who can 
possibly struggle through the original ought 
to be subjected to the pain of reading it in 
the form now submitted to an enduring 
English public. 
Ae Se Ws 





MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Vetulonia.—Among the results of recent extensive 
excavations may be mentioned the following objects 
of interest: A bronze bar or tablet terminating in 
the head of a woman wearing a hood. Fragments of 
a terracotta antefix with relief of a Gryphon. A 
series of stone weights with sockets for handles ; 246 
coins. Two similar bronze statuettes of youths 
holding paterae ; one has been made with no left 
hand, and the other without a left arm, but a 
deformed left hand is attached to the side as if 
coming from under the drapery. Fragments of 
terracotta reliefs, perhaps from a temple, including 
a head of Minerva (?) of good style. Two fragments 
of red-figured vases from a tomb, with the upper 
part of a woman on each, in the style of Epiktetos. 
A large stone stelé with graffito design of a warrior 
to left, armed with helmet, axe, and shield with 
device of a six-point rosette; round the design an 
Etruscan inscription ; a frog in amber; a series of 
rude figures and implements in bronze, of an early 
Etruscan type. No painted vases were found in the 
necropolis from which the last-named objects came, 
and therefore it is probably earlier than the sixth 
century B.0.1 


Santa Marinella, near Civita Vecchia.—The 
remains of a Roman villa, consisting of walls of opus 
reticulatum, have been found ; it contained several 
good sculptures, including a statue of the youthful 
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Dionysos and a Pan with syrinx; a very beautiful 
Meleager of Scopaic type; a head of Athena 
Parthenos; parts of an Apollo; and a relief 
representing the birth of Dionysos, who is being 
presented by Hermes to Zeus. The house appears 
to have been altered in the fourth century. The 
sculptures have been published by Petersen in the 
Rimische Mittheilungen for 1895, p. 92. The place 
is known as Punicum in the Peutinger itinerary.” 


S. Feliciano del Lago, Etruria.—A bronze handle 
of a patera has been found, with an interesting 
Etruscan inscription, dating from the third century 
B.c. It runs: eca Cauthas achwias versie; on the 
back, aule nwmnas turce. ea is equivalent to hoc ; 
Cauthas was an important Etruscan deity, repre- 
sented by Divus Catius in the Jndigitamenta ; aule 
numnas is in Latin Aulus Numenius.* 


Lubriano, Etruria.—A series of Etrusco-Campanian 
vases of black ware has been found; also three 
bronze mirrors, of late date, but apparently copied 
from good originals. They represent : (1) Herakles, 
Apollo, Athena, Artemis, and lolaos, all being 
inscribed ; (2) two warriors ; (3) four figures. 

Bracciano.—A lapis honorarius has been found 
on the site of the ancient Forum Clodium, forming 
the pedestal of a statue, from which it has been cut 
away to form a mortar. The person honoured is 
Publilius Memorialis, who is known from C.L.Z. x. 
8038a, where he appears as imperial procurator. He 
sold to the Vanacini in Corsica some fields about 
which there was a dispute. He was then governor 
of Sardinia and Corsica under Vespasian. He is 
called in this inscription praefectus cohortis III. 
Cyreneicae sagittariorum (a new title for this 
cohort), also praefectus gentis Numidarum, sc. of 
the indigenous barbarians (see Tissot, Géographie, i. 
p. 457 ff.).* 


Sulmona.—A new Pelignian inscription has come 
to light, in Latin characters. According to Signor 
Pascal it reads in Latin: c?! HOSPVS C? L‘LEGIVS | 
MEDDI|X AT[TICVS? M-:ATIVS-M‘[LIBERTVS] SEIVS 
CV[BANT | HIC CONDIDIT] SEPVLCRYM [SIBI SI]MVL 
VAE | [NIAE VXORI ET] FAMVLIS ET LIBERTIS | OF- 
Oc[ELLIVs] PAQVI‘[F]‘AT[RANVS.? 


Faicchio, in the Sabine territory.—Remains of an 
ancient piscina have been excavated, consisting of a 
building of two parallel corridors uniting in a 
semicircular termination, withra row of dividing 
arches and vaulted roofs.4 


Boscoreale.—The excavation of a villa rustica 
begun in 1876 has lately been completed. The 
part brought to light consists of the cwlina, with 
hearth in the centre, cistern, etc. On one side_ 
is an ingenious arrangement for communicating with 
the bath, with pipes and taps for regulating the 
supply of hot water from a copper of lead with 
earthenware cover.” 


Rome.—Excavations have been continued in the 
neighbourhood of the Colosseum, and among other 
remains of sculpture a statue has been found, 
reproducing the type of the Giustiniani Hestia. 
Most of the tombs and inscriptions belong to the 
Christian period.*® 


Conca, near Velletrii—The remains of an import- 
ant temple have been discovered, which was origin- 





2 Ibid. May 1895. 

8 Ibid, July 1895. 
4 Ibid. Sept. 1895. 
5 Ibid. June 1895. 
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ally Tuscan in plan, and belonged to the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. During the next two centuries its plan 
was gradually modified and enlarged, first to a Greek 
peripteral temple, then to a simple cel/a, and finally 
it was made dipteral. A trench had been made in 
the middle of the cel/w in which were deposited ac- 
cumulations of votive objects, chiefly terracottas of 
a character showing affinity with those of southern 
Etruria. The architectural remains are chiefly of 
terracotta, and in the pediment of the earliest tem- 
ple were painted statues of that material, of a fine 
archaic type. One of the antefixes of the peripteral 
building has a group of a Centaur and Nymph, the 
counterpart of one found at Falerii. Professor 
Barnabei identifies this temple with the shrine of 
Mater Matuta mentioned in Livy, as belonging to 
the ancient city of Satricum. Traces of two other 
temples and of walls also came to light, and the site 
of the necropolis has been ascertained.® 


SICILY, 


Syracuse.—Further excavations were made in 1893 
in the necropolis of Fusco, of which Dr. Orsi has 
now issued a report. Some 360 tombs were opened, 
the bodies in nearly all of which had been buried, 
not burned; instances of éeyxurpioues were also 
brought to light, several large vases containing the 
bones of children. The finds consisted chiefly of 
Proto-Corinthian vases, four stages of which are 
illustrated : (1) Purely geometrical patterns ; small 
globular lekythi. (2) Geometrical patterns and 
friezes of animals ; lekythi heart-shaped. (3) First 
signs of Oriental influence, and introduction of 
human figures. (4) Corinthian vases of distinctly 
Oriental type; these are comparatively rare, <A- 
mong the finds may be mentioned : Fibulae, silver 
objects, and scarabs. Ivory tablet, apparently part 
of a brooch, with relief of the so-called winged 
Artemis métvia Onpay with a goat. A large Corinth- 
ian olpe, with three friezes of animals. An amphor- 
iskos with design of a ship of Dipylon type. A 
pyxis with frieze of animals round the top. A terra- 
cotta squatting figure of Bes with hands placed on 
breast. A fine Proto-Corinthian Jekythos with boar- 
hunt and hare-hunt. A black-figured kylix in the 
style of Nikosthenes; on obv., Zeus, Iris, and 
Hermes or Zephyros winged ; on rev., departure of a 
mounted warrior. An oinochoe of Phaleron type 
with human-faced bull. A well-executed owl in 
painted terracotta. ‘Two archaic terracotta female 
figures wearing the wéAos, in a sitting attitude with 
supports behind. A globulararyballos with dolphin. 
A krater containing skeletons; on obv., a panel 
with Sphinx wearing an Egyptian head-dress ; on 
rev., a horse of Dipylon style; probably a local 
product with reminiscences of the Dipylon style in 
the ornament of the reverse.’ 





6 Athenaeum, 7 March 1896. 
7 Notizie dei Lincet, April 1895. 


GREECE, 


Athens.—Dyr. Dérpfeld, in his excavations on the 
Areopagus, has come upon remains of several 
buildings with mosaic pavements and traces of 
painting on the walls; an altar dedicated to 
Asklepios, Hygieia, and Amynos, about the be- 
ginning of our era; also pieces of sculpture and 
terracotta reliefs. A tomb has also been found with 
fragments of vases of the later Dipylon style and 
some wells.; but no traces of the buildings or monu- 
ments referred to by Pausanias have come to light.® 


EGYPT. 


An inscription has been found at Philae with a 
combination of Greek, Latin, and hieroglyphics, the 
Greek being an inaccurate version of the Latin. It 
relates to Cornelius Gallus who was prefect of Egypt 
B.C. 30-29, and isa corroboration of Dio Cassius (lili. 
23), who says that he was unable to bear his high 
position and set up statues everywhere, and inscrip- 
tions with exaggerated and boastful records of his 
performances on pylons of temples and pyramids.® 

H. B. WALTERS. 





Revue Numismatique. Partiii. 1895. 

E. Babelon. ‘Etudes sur les monnaies primitives 
d’Asie Mineure, iv. L’étalon milésien.—E. Dronin. 
‘Onomastique arsacide; essai d’explication des 
noms des rois Parthes.’ 


Partiv. 1895. 

Th. Reinach. ‘Sur la valeur relative des métaux 
monétaires dans la Sicile grecque.—M. Soutzo. 
‘ Nouvelles recherches sur les origines et les rapports 
de quelques poids antiques.’ 


Zeitschrift fiir Nwmismatik (Berlin). 
1895. 

E. J. Seltmann. ‘Eine: unbekannte Miinze der 
Antonia und Julia.’ H. Von Fritze. ‘Die Miinz- 
typen von Athen im 6 Jahrhundert v. Chr.’ H. 
Gaebler. ‘Zur Miinzkunde Makedoniens.’ 


1895. 


Partie2- 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part iii. 


J. P. Six. ‘Monnaies grecques, inédites et incer- 
taines,’ 
Part iv. 1895. 


F. Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Griechische Miinzen.’—Re- 
view of Gnecchi’s ‘ Monete Romane, manuale elemen- 
tare.’ 

Wie 





8 Athenaewm, 15 Feb. 1896. 
9 JTbid. 14 March 1896. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


American Journal of Philology. Jol. xvi. 3. 


Whole No. 63. Oct. 1895. 

Shakespeare, burlesqued by two fellow-dramatists, 
H. Wood. On the old Armenian version of Plato's 
Apology, F. C. Conybeare. Seeks to show that too 
exclusive a value has been set on the Clarkian Codex 
and that Vatic. 225, to which the Armenian version 


is closely allied, should have more weight attached 
toit. French words in Wolfram von Eschenbach, L. 
Wiener. The following are reviewed ; Deecke’s 
Lateinische Schulgrammatik and Erlduterungen zur 
Lateinischen Schulgrammatik, by G. Lodge. The 
grammar is a good introduction to the larger works 
on Latin grammar. In treatment of cases Deecke is 
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a ‘localist.’ Roberts’ The Ancient Bocotians, their 
character and their culture and their reputation, by 
B. L. Gildersleeve. Will do good service in recti- 
fying crooked judgments and teaching us to appreci- 
ate the wide spread of culture among the Boeotians 
and their remarkable achievements in art. Thomas’ 
Cicéron, Verrines, by W. P. Mustard. ‘ His book is 
indispensable to the student of the Verrines, and, 
thanks to its copious index, valuable to all students 
of Cicero.’ Vocabulariwm Jurisprudentiae Romanae, 
Fasc. I. a@ ab abs—accipio, by several well-known 
German Scholars, rev. by M. Warren. Everywhere 
the same thoroughness and good judgment are mani- 
fest, for which philologists and jurists alike ought to 
be grateful, but the work will take fifteen years to 
accomplish. There are Brief Mentions of the second 
edition of Lucian Miiller’s standard work, De Re 
Metrica Poetarum Latinorum praecter Plautum et 
Terentium, B. Kaiser’s Halle dissertation, Quaestiones 
de elocutione Demosthenea, as far as regards pnul ore 
[see Rutherford, Cl. Rev. sup. p. 6], and of the real 
ellipse in the expression ei wi did. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. xix. Part 4. Oct. 


1895. 


La déclinaison dans les inscriptions attiques dev 
Empire, J. Viteau. This art. is intended to complete 
fordleclension Meisterhans’ Grammatik des attischen 
Inschriften. The exx. are all taken from Corp. 
Inscript. Attic. iii, 1 and 2. Babrius xc. (107), E. 
Tournier. Proposes muds 5€ Setmvov pnd &xpwv ém- 
Wavoa | xeiAGy avis ody. Collations inédites de 
Plaute, P. Le Breton. Seeks to show that the mar- 
ginal notes in a copy of an Aldine Plautus of 1522, 
in the National Library at Paris, are by Jean 
Passerat, Professor of Latin at the Collége Royal 
about 1580, and an intimate friend of Pithou. 
Most of this number is taken up by the Revue des 
Revues. 


Archiv fir Lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik. Ed. E. Wolfflin. Vol. ix. Part 4. 
1895. 


Amabo, H. Blase. Belongs to old Latin conver- 
sational language, and chiefly found in comedy. 
Used also by Cie. in his letters. 2st invenire, E. 
Wolfflin. Arises from the Gk. éorw etipetv. Infin- 
itiv auf -uiri bei Augustin, C. W. Die Latinitat 
des Benedikt von Nursia, E. Wolfflin. Redaedifico 
in der lex Ursonensis, E. Wolfflin. The d was kept 
in good literature till towards the end of the fourth 
cent. IJnauratura.  Didascalia apostolorum, EH. 
Wolfflin. Mentions several words in the Latin 
transl. which point to the vulgar Latin of the fourth 
cent. Vulba, viuenna, buuile, rauula, rawilla, L. 
Havet. On the confusion between 6 and v in the 
spelling of these words, Das duodecimalsystem with 
specimen articles on duodecim and sexaginta, E. 
Wolfflin. Zwei wnedierte Deklamationen des Cal- 
purnius Flaccus, O. Schwab. Two fragments hither- 
to unpublished. Ucber die Latinitat des Horaz- 


A Correction to CuassicaAL Revinw,-X 


Instead of : ‘IL propose to read the last 
vs. tua est ; lecto, etc.’ read: I presume that 
the copyist had before him Tuus EsT LECTO, 
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scholiasten Porphyrion, G. Landgraf. The assump- 
tion that;P. lived:in the first half of the fourth cent. 
shown to be weli-founded. Quocirca, ideirco, qua- 
propter, G. Landgraf. Zur Alliteration, E. Wolfflin. 
Well known to be commoner in archaic than in 
classical Latin. Ennius and Lucretius have twice as 
many alliterations as Lucan or Silius. Zum S. C. de 
Bacanalibus. Convivalis and Convivialis, E. Wol- 
fin.  Accidens—accidentia, O. Hey. Méannliche 
Verbalsubstantiva mit dem Casus des Verbums, P. 
Geyer. These aré found in late, as well as in early, 
Latin. Faluppas, E. Lattes. Proved by the Italian 
faloppa. Sorte ductus, J. H. Schmalz. This 
phrase is found first in Cic. Rep. i 51. In Tae. 
Ann. iii. 21 Sorte ductos fusti necat is verbally taken 
from Sall. frag. hist. (4, 22 M). Accidia...accludo, 
E. Wolfflin. Ortws=Quelle, A. Sonny. Found in 
Avienus. Oratio=Gebet, P. Geyer. This meaning, 
though found in Tertullian, cannot be shown in 
Minucius Felix, as Seiller maintains. Accico, E. 
Wolfflin. Defends the text aciebo in Plaut. Mil. 935. 
Accipiter, Acclamatio, Acclamo, A. Funck. Dune- 
Quandone, A. Zimmermann. Lateinische Tiernamen 
aus Menschennamen, A. Zimmermann. Supports by 
Latin exx. Gléde’s contention that in the early ages 
men readily gave to‘animals the names of men. 


MIsceELLeN. Zu den Helmstedier Glossarfragmen- 
ten, K, Dziatzko. Some corrections and additions. 
Zu Keils Juvenal-Glossen, Imaguncula. Primum 
pilum deducere. Paedidus. Oculis contrectare. Milia 
mit dem Genitiv. Praeverto and Praevertor, W. 
Heraeus. Spéitlateinische Randglossen in Nonius, 
W. -M. Lindsay. Stantes :Missi, M. Bréal. Inter- 
preted to mean ‘ liberty to the victors.’ 


Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 151. Part12. 1895. 


Verschollene lander des altertums, C. Krauth. 
Continued from Part 3 [Cl. Rev. ix. 284]. (4) The 
Scythian tradition of the origin of their race (Hdt. 
iv. 5 sqq.), and Aristeas of Proconnesus in Heredo- 
tus (iv. 13). (5) Traces of a mention of the Kuban 
and Tereh in Hdt. E. Mucke’s de consonarum in 
gracca lingua praeter Asiaticorwm dialectum gemina- 
tione (Freiberg 1895), H. Ziemer. This subject has 
been nowhere else so exhaustively treated. Zu 
Livius, K. J. Liebhold. In xxii. 50, 1 would insert 
sors after morientis. Beitrage zur Caesar-Kritik, J. 
Lange. Concluded from the last no. [Cl. Rev. see p. 
77). Zu Ovidius metamorphosen, W. Baunier. 
On iv. 765 sqqg. and vi. 279 sqqg. Zu Tacitus, Th. O. 
The conjecture of K. Hachtmann in no. 6 sup. [Cl. 
Rev. ix. 429] was published in 1882 by H. Schiitz. 
Zur rettung des Avianus, F. Heidenhain. Further 
remarks on the apologi Aviani in continuation of a 
Strasburg program of 1894. L. Renjes’ de ratione 
quae inter Plini nat. hist. 1. avi. et Theophrasti 
libros de plantis intercedit (Rostoch 1893), H. Stadler. . 
Ein unbeachtetes fragment des Theophrastes, H. 
Stadler. A fragment found in Athenaeus, 


p. 30, 2nd column, end of paragraph: 


ete., which, by a palaeographic error, be- 
came tuus est legio—and then, by gram- 
matical correction, ‘wa est legio—. 


. Aeschylus. 


Horace. 
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A THEORY OF THE CUZLEY. 


Tanus Parrastvs in his ingenious work de 
rebus per epistolam quaesitis (1567), citing 
the verses in which the writer of the Culex 
describes the shepherd as driving his goats 
into shade in order to escape the heat of the 
midday sun, 


Ut procul aspexit luco residere uirenti, 

Delia diua tuo, quo quondam uicta furore 

Venit Nyctelium fugiens Cadmeis Agaue, 

Infandas scelerata manus et caede cruenta : 

Quae gelidis bacchata iugis requieuit in 
antro 

Posterius poenam nati de morte datura— © 


identified the grove, here introduced and 
described at length in vv. 121-156, with a 
place mentioned by Lucan vi. 355 sqq. 


Atque olim Larisa potens, ubi nobile quon- 
dam 

Nune super Argos arant, ueteres ubi fabula 
Thebas 

Monstrat Echionias, ubi quondam Pentheos 
exul 

Colla caputque ferens supremo tradidit igni, 

Questa quod hoc solum nato rapuisset 
Agaue. 


Lucan, cataloguing some of the Thessalian 
cities, comes to Larisa, once called Argos, 
and in the vicinity of a traditional city 
Thebes, whither, according to ancient 
legend, Agave, fresh from the murder of 
her son Pentheus, carried his head and 
neck, and burnt them on a funeral pyre. 
This Thebes is sometimes explained to be the 

NO, LXXXVII. VOL. X, 


Phthiotid Thebes which Polybius states to 
have been 300 stadia from Larisa. It 
seems more probable that it was a ruined 
site much nearer to Larisa; from which the 
name might be transferred later to the more 
distant Phthiotid Thebes.! 

This must be a question for geographers. 
But so much is clear, that a legend, which 
seems to be rare, connected the foundation 
of this Thessalian Thebes with the more 
famous Thebes in Boeotia through Agave, 
a descendant of the royal stock of Cadmus, 
the mother and murderess of Pentheus. 

In the’ poem itself there are no certain 
indications of Thessaly.? Neither gratissima 
tempe 94 nor procedit uesper ab Oeta 203 
can prove the locale of the incident to be 
Thessalian. What is more, the tradition 
mentioned by Lucan (if the passage is 
genuine, which was denied by Bentley) is 
not the most accredited account. Agave, 
according to Hyginus Fab. 184, ut swae men- 
tis compos facta est, et uidit se Liberi im- 
pulsu tantum scelus admisisse, profugit ab 
Thebis, atque errabunda in LIllyriae fines 
deuenit, ad Lycothersen regem. quam Lyco- 
therses excepit. Hyginus repeats this Fab. 
240. If the end of Euripides’ Bacchae had 

1 Meineke, however, Anal. Alexandr. p. 204 ex- 
plains Lucan’s Echionias Thebas, perhaps more prob- 
ably, of the Thessalian Echinus which, like the 
Echinus of Acarnania, traced its origin to Echion. 

2 The Bern. schol. on Lue. iii. 189 Encaeliae uersi 
testantes f. C. cannot be right in calling the Enche- 
liae a Thessalian people. Enchelia gens Thessaliae 
in cwius finibus Cadmus cum Harmonia uxore in 
serpentes sunt uersi. Enchelys dicitur anguilla, unde 


ciwitas est appellata, 
N 
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come to us entire, we should have known 
where Agave went, when she was banished 
from Thebes. As it is, we find her separ- 
ated from her parents, Cadmus and Har- 
monia, and these latter, not Agave, des- 
patched to Illyria (1362, ef. 1334 sqq.). 
Apollonius Arg. iv. 516 sqq. places the tomb 
of Cadmus and Harmonia in the territory 
of the Enchelees! by the Illyrian river of 
the black deeps? 


ot 8 ap’ én’ ’IAXvpixoto peAapBabeos rotapoto, 

tu Bos tv’ “Appovins Kdduoud te, ripyov eet- 
pay 

avipaow ’Hyxedeeoow epeorio. 


Callimachus in a fragment quoted by Strabo 
46 


ot pev éx’ "IAAvpixoio répov oxdooavTes epeTma 
Ada rapa EavOns “Appovins dros 

aoTupov exTiccavTo, TO pev pvyddwy Tis évicrot 
Tpaikds, atap keivwv ydoo’ évounve Todas. 


seems to place the tomb of Harmonia at 
the spot where the city of Pola was after- 
wards founded, ¢.e. in the country of the 
Istrii (Strab. 216). The historian Phylar- 
chus stated that the tomb was near a place 
called KvAuces: Athen. xi. 462 b zodXois dé 
kat & ev “IdAvpiows Toros SitBontds éeotw 6 
kadovpevos KiAukes, wap’ © éoti 70 Kdduov Kat 
‘Appovias pvnpetov, as toropet BvAapyxos ev TH 
Sevrépa Kal eikoorn Tav icropiov. 

We see from this the shifting and uncer- 
tain character of these legends. The tomb 
of Cadmus and Harmonia is placed by some 
in the territory of the Illyrian Enchelees, 
by others at the Istrian Pola : 

Lucan iii. 189 
nomine prisco 
Encheliae uersi testantes funera Cadmi 


and Statius 7h. iii. 288 


indigna parumne 
Pertulimus diuae Veneris quod filia longum 
Reptat et Ilyricas eiectat uirus in herbas ? 


both connect the death and transformation 
of the pair with Illyria, and the etymology 


} The schol. on Ap. R. iv. 507 expressly places 
the Enchelees in Illyria, about the Ceraunian moun- 
tains. 

* What this river was is uncertain. De Mirmont, 
p. 355 of his translation of A. Rh., says it was 
either the Rhizon or the Drilon. Bernhardy on 
Dionys. Perieg. 390 says ‘id tantum perspicitur, 
opinionem uariis‘opinionibus poetarum ac geograph- 
orum exornatam eo peruasisse, ut sepulcra quae 
Cadmi Harmoniaeque dicerentur in uicinia Drili at- 
que. Aoi fluuiorum reponerentur.’ 
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of Encheleis (anguilia) makes it nearly cer- 
tain that both believed that legend to be 
connected with this particular tribe. 

Scylax, after mentioning the two Illyrian 
rivers Naron and Arion, places ‘the stones 
of Cadmus and Harmonia’ at the distance 
of half a day’s voyage, and next in order 
the town Buthoe, then the Encheleis close 
tothe river Rhizon. Buthoe was mentioned 
in a hexameter ascribed to Sophocles? in the 
Etym. M. 207 BovOotn wodus ths ’IAAvpias: 
SodokAyns dvopakdet 


BovOoin ApiAwvos ext rpoxonow eva On. 
Scymn. 436 


tmép dé Bpvyous ’EyxeAevou Acyopmevot 
olkovow, av banpse Kal Kadpos Tore. 


Paus. ix. 5. Dionys. Perieg. 390-397, Pris- 
cian Perieg. 381-389, Avien. D. O, T. 535- 
550. Steph. Byz. s.v. Kaypavia mentions 
a river Cadmus in the Thesprotian district 
Cammania, later Cestrinia. The latter 
name, he says, was from Cestrinus , the son 
of Helenus: cf. Aen. iii. 

These passages are enough to prove that 
the later years of Cadmus and Harmonia 
were associated by tradition with Illyria. 
Hyginus shows that Agave, according to 
some accounts, when driven into exile from 
Thebes also found a home in Illyria. We 
should thus be prepared to find other 
legends of Cadmus and Harmonia, again of 
their daughter Agave, her husband Echion, 
and her son Pentheus connected with this 
part of the world, Illyria and the adjoining 
regions Chaonia and Thesprotia.* 

Such a legend is mentioned by Parthenius 
Tept épwrikav tabnudtwv Xxxil. fin. He is 
there telling a Chaonian story. Anthippe, 
loved by a noble youth, is slain by the 
king’s son Cichyrus with a javelin intended 
to strike a pard (mapdadts); Cichyrus, 
believing he has hit the animal, finds the 
lover holding his hands over Anthippe’s 
wound, and Anthippe dead. In the dis- 
traction of his grief he slips from his horse 
and falls down a precipice. In honour to 
his memory the Chaonians raise a wall 

3 Hemsterhuis thought this was the grandson of 
the tragic poet, in one of the Elegies ascribed to hin 
by Suidas (Gaisford). 

4 Scylax Peripl. 28 wera 8 “IAAvplous Xdoves. 30 
peta O€ Xaoviay ©compwrol. 31 mera 5& Ocompwtlay 
Kacowrla, mapoicodar dt obTa ews eis Tv AvakTopiKdy 
xéAtmov. If Saumaise and Meineke are right in 
restoring Steph. Byz. ’Exivos méAis ’Arapvavlas 
’Exivou xtioua. ‘Piavds Extovos [MSS. *Ex:ov]| &oru, 
there were cities which claimed to be founded by 
Echion as far southward as Acarnania. 
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round the copse (dpyuds) where the tragic 
event happened, and call the city Cichyrus. 
Parthenius then proceeds: daci d€ ties tov 
Spusov exetvoy elvar THs *Exlovos Ovyatpos 
’"Hreipou, nv petavactacav éx Bowrias Badilew 
pe? “Appovias kal Kuduov, depouevnv ra 
TlevOéws | Aciava, arofavotcav S& epi Tov 
Spupov rovde tadpjva.) Od Kal tiv yh 
"Hreipov aro tavtns dvopacbjvat. 

In this account we have, if I am not 
much mistaken, the very legend which the 
writer of the Culex followed. A. daughter 
of Echion carrying the remains of Pentheus 
migrates from Thebes with Cadmus and 
Harmonia. She dies in or near ‘the copse 
of Cichyrus’ and is there buried. Only the 
name of this daughter (not wife) of Echion 
does not agree: she was called Epeiros,! not 
Agave. I say nothing of another seeming 


point of difference, namely that Parthenius - 


states Epeiros was buried in the copse, 
whereas in the Culex Agave only rested in 
a grotto of the copse, and was destined 
afterwards to pay the penalty of murdering 
her son. For the verse in which this is 
stated as usually printed rests on mere 
conjecture, and it is not certain what the 
author of the poem wrote. But even if 
that conjecture is accepted, it might not 
improperly be explained of Agave’s subse- 
quent death and burial in the place to 
which she had consigned the mangled 
remains of her son. Or, again, accepting 
the legend as the same in outline, we may 
admit difference in details. ‘The real point 
to be emphasized is the arrival (in both 
accounts) in a plantation of trees, Parthe- 
nius’ dpupds, lucus wuirens of the Culex, 
where it is described at great length 
(109-156), of a woman bearing the remains 
of Pentheus, and that woman so intimately 
associated with the house of Cadmus as to 
follow him and his wife in their flight from 
Thebes, and to be called the daughter or 
wife of Echion. 

The locale of Parthenius’ story, the town 
Cichyrus, earlier Ephyre, is in a neighbour- 
hood abounding with associations of the 
Augustan era, It is only necessary to 
quote Strabo’s description (324); it forms 
part of his account of Epirus—éreira dxpa 
Xeypeprov cat TAvKis Airy, eis Ov euBddre 6 
"Axépwv Totapds, péewy ék THs “Axepovoias 
Aiwvyns Kat dexdpevos trelovs Totapor's, Hore 
Kal yAuKaivew tov KoATov. pet d€ Kal 6 Ovapus 
mAynolov. wmépkertar O€ TovTOV pev TOD KOATOU 
Kixupos, 4 tpdotepov ’"Edivpa, rods Meo rpwriv" 
tov d€ kata Bovfpwrdv 77 Powixyn. eyyds 8e 


1 Or, as Le Grand suggested, Epeiro. 
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THs Kixvpou roXdixviov Bovxériov Kacowraiwv, 
puxpov vrep THS Gadaoons ov, kal ’"EXarpia Kat 
Ilavéoc/a cat Barias év pecoyaia. He then 
proceeds to mention the Ambracian gulf 
and Nicopolis, the city built on it by 
Augustus. In this list the names Thyamis, 
Buthroton, Cassopaei, are familiar to us 
from Cicero’s letters to Atticus, and the 
last from Propertius (i, 17, 3); the 
Ambracian gulf and Nicopolis recall the 
decisive victory of Octavianus at Actium. 
At Buthroton Atticus had an estate; 
another on the banks of the river Thyamis. 
Cic. Legg. ii. 3 Sed tamen huic amoenitati 
(Cicero’s villa by the Fibrenus), quem ex 
Quinto saepe audio, Thyamis Epirotes twus 
ille nihil, opinor, concesserit. Q. Est ita, ut 
dicis: caue enim putes Attici nostrt Amalthio 
platanisque ilis quicquam esse praeclarius. 
Att. vii. 2 In Actio Corcyrae Alexio me 
opipare muneratus est. Q. Ciceroni obsisti 
non potuit, quo minus Thyamim uideret. 
Cassope is mentioned Fam. xvi. 9, 1. 

There was also in this neighbourhood a 
traditional Zroy. This is recorded at 
length by Vergil Aen. iii. 302. He states 
that Helenus, who after the death of 
Neoptolemus had married Andromache and 
succeeded Neoptolemus in the sovereignty 
of the Epirots near Buthroton, called the 
district Chaonia from a Trojan named 
Chaon and built a town called Troy. 
Servius on iii. 349 says that this statement 
was confirmed by Varro, who had personally 
visited the spot and found all the names 
recorded by Vergil ; and this same authority 
is said to have specialized a site called 
Castra Troiana at the place where the 
Trojan fleet waited for the arrival of 
Aeneas. Similarly Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus Antigg. i. 51 says ‘the presence of 
the Trojans at Buthroton is indicated by a 
hill, which they used at that time as a 
camp, called Troy’: and he mentions a 
harbour which originally bore the name of 
Anchises but had been transmuted in the 
course of time to Onchesmus (Anchiasmus),? 
ef. Seeley Liv. i. Steph. Byz. informs us 
that this Troy was in the district called 
Cestria: and this, as we have seen, was 
traditionally associated with Cestrinus, son 
of Helenus, son of Priam (Steph. B. s.v. 
Kappavia. Paus. i. 11). In Thucydides’ 
time the river Thyamis formed the 
boundary between Thesprotis and Cestrine 
(i. 46). 

So far the topographical surroundings of 

* The name of this iown will recur to every 


reader of Cicero, flawit ab Epiro lenissimus Onches- 
mites, Att. vii. 2, 
N 2 
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the Cichyrean spuuds are such as to suit a 
poem inscribed to Octavius. He had him- 
self as a youth spent six months in Apol- 
lonia, at the mouth of the Aous and near 
the Acroceraunian mountains: this was 
shortly before the death of his uncle the 
dictator in 44 B.c, Velleius tells us (ii. 59) 
that he was sent there to be educated and 
to study : and it might naturally form part 
of his training to visit such places in the 
vicinity as legend literature or natural 
features had made interesting.? 

There is however a particular point con- 
nected with the town of Ephyra or Cichyrus 
which appears to me to make the identifi- 
cation.of Parthenius’ story with the narra- 
tive of the Culex almost certain. Not only 
was it surrounded with places or names 
specially belonging to the infernal world, 
but there was a very ancient tradition of a 
vexvopnavrecov or oracle of the dead in the 
district to which it belonged. The two 
points must be taken separately. 

(1) Thucydides i. 46 after mentioning 
Ephyra as in the Thesprotian Elaeatis adds 
eeu O€ map’ aitnv 'Axepovoia Aipvyn és 
Oadacoav: bia S&¢ rHs Wecompwridos “Axépwv 
ToTapos pewy eo BadrXeu és adtyv, ad’ ov Kal Tv 
erwvupiav eye. Here we have two names, 
both associated with the lower world—the 
river Acheron and the Acherusian marsh. 
These are both historically famous in con- 
nexion with the death of the Epirot king 
Alexander. The Dodonaean oracle had 
warned him in the words of Livy (viii. 24) 
ut quam maxime procul abesset urbe Pandosia 
in Epiro et Acheronte amni quem ex Molosside 
Jluentem in stagna inferna accipit Thesprotius 
sinus. Alexander, fearing his end from the 
Epirotic Pandosia and Acheron, found it in 


1 Because Appian B.C. iii. 9 states that the 
studies of Octavius at Apollonia were mainly in war, 
it does not follow that he did nothing else. We 
know that he attended Apollodorus of Pergamus as 
a pupil in rhetoric (Strab. 525, Suet. Aug. 89), 
having taken him to Apollonia for the purpose ; and 
Plutarch (Brut. 23) says év ’AmoAAwvia SiérpiBev 
oX0AdCwy Tept Adyous. The anecdote mentioned by 
Sueton. Oct. 94 proves that he did not disdain to 
show an interest in astrology; the connexion of 
which pretended science with his life and destiny is 
often emphasized by Suetonius, Manilius and others. 
See Gardthausen Augustus und seine Zeit ii. p. 22, 
and on Augustus’ horoscope pp. 16 sgq. and the 
valuable dissertation of Weichert de Augusti scriptis 
eorumque relliquiis 1835. Dion expressly tells us 
Octavius was trained (noxetro) in Greek rhetoric (45, 
2), and we may feel sure, from his interest in litera- 
ture, and his own writings, that he did not neglect 
Greek poetry. This is indeed stated by Suetonius 
89 ne Graccarum quidem disciplinarum leuiore studio 
tenebatur ; again, eruditione etiam uaria repletus est 
per Arei philosophi filiorumque eiusDionysii et Nican- 
oris contubernium., 
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the similarly named Pandosia and Acheron 
of Lucania. Cf. Justin xii. 2. Scylax § 30 
includes the harbour Elaea, the Acheron, 
and the Acherusian marsh in the territory 
of the Thesproti, in immediate juxtaposition 
to the Cassopaei. Pausanias (i. 17, 5) 
places the Acheron and Acherusian marsh 
near Cichyrus (zpos TH Kuyvpw), and adds a 
third name associated with the underworld, 
the Cocytus, which he calls ‘a most un- 
pleasant water’ (tdwp darepréectarov). The 
two river-names he believed to have been 
transferred by Homer to the other world 
from actual inspection of their Thesprotian 
homonyms: the very name of the white- 
poplar (dyepwis) was given by Homer from 
the Thesprotian Acheron where Heracles 
had seen it growing. 

(2) There was also in the same Thes- 
protian region somewhere on the banks of 
the Acheron a vexvoavtetov. This we know 
from Herodotus, who states that Periander, 
tyrant of Corinth, having sent messengers 
to the vexvoyavretov there to obtain advice 
about a deposit entrusted to him by a 
friend, the ghost of his wife Melissa 
appeared. With this oracle of the dead, 
perhaps some chasm in the ground from 
which the spirits of the dead were supposed 
to appear on summons, one of the legends 
about Orpheus was associated. Paus. ix. 
30, 6 ‘Others say Orpheus’ wife having died 
before him, he came for love of her (éd’ 
aityv) to the Aornon in Thesprotia, as in 
old times there was an oracle of the dead 
there: and believing that Eurydice’s soul 
was following him, and having lost her (or, 
committed a mistake) in turning round, 
killed himself with his own hand for grief.’ 
This “Aopvov 76 év tn Oeorpwria is probably 
the locus Aornos et pestifera auibus exalatio 
of Plin. iv. 2. 

I need not say how greatly these two 
points bear upon the Culex. The chief 
difficulty which that poem presents is to 
account for the disproportionately long 
description of the lower world, and the 
quaint conception of the gnat’s ghost 
returning from thence to tell the sleeping 
shepherd what it had seen there. This 
narrative takes up no less than 165 vy. 
(210-375) out of a total of 414. If the 
legendary Agave-grove (Cul. 109) where 
the sleeping shepherd, in danger of being 
killed by a serpent, is roused by a gnat, 
which gnat he kills and then sees in a 
dream recounting the life of the shades in 
Tartarus and Elysium—if this grove, I say, 
was none other than the dpupyds at Cichyrus 
to which Echion’s daughter brought the 
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remains of Pentheus as recounted by 
Parthenius (xxxii. jin.), we can see how 
the Roman poet was led to his out- 
line, and can even account for many of 
his details. The old legend of the vexvo- 
pavretov is in his thoughts when he describes 
the effigies! of the gnat, sad from its recent 
death and its visit to Tartarus, appearing 
in sleep to its murderer and reproaching 
him with his ingratitude : 


Cuius ut intrauit leuior per corpora somnus 

Languidaque effuso requierunt membra 
sopore, 

Effigies ad eum culicis deuenit et illi 

Tristis ab euentu cecinit conuicia mortis. 


The old associations of the Acheron, the 
Acherusian marsh, the Cocytus suggest 
Tartarus with all its familiar horrors, 
Charon, Tisiphone, Cerberus, the punish- 
ments of legendary transgressors, Otus and 
Ephialtes, Tityos, Tantalus, Sisyphus, the 
Danaides, Medea; the woeful shades of 
Procne and Philomela, of Eteocles and 
Polynices; again the happier ghosts of 
Alcestis and Penelope ; then Eurydice and 
Orpheus. 

On this particular legend the poet dwells 
at unusual length (268-294), consecrating to 
it no less than twenty-six verses; and we 
can understand why he does so. One 
version of the Orpheus legend was specially 
located at the Thesprotian Aornon and its 
oracle, as Pausanias tells us. If the poet 
describes at length the tragic story of 
Eurydice almost regained and then lost for 
ever by her husband’s looking back in- 
voluntarily, it is because this recovery from 
death and final loss had a local habitation 
in the near neighbourhood of the Cichyrean 
grove.” 

Again, it seems probable that the grove 
- pictured in the Culea was to some extent 
painted from an actual plantation of 
Chaonian trees. Something of the kind 
may account for the special introduction of 
two verses in themselves not very relevant, 


136, 7: 


Quam comitabantur fatalia carmina quercus, 

Quercus ante datae Cereris quam semina 
uitae, 

Illas Triptolemi mutauit sulcus aristis. 


1 Cf. Henry Aeneidea ii. 394 (on Aen. iii. 148). 

2 It is remarkable that Pausanias mentions among 
the various legends of Orpheus one in which @ 
shepherd while asleep at midday, with his body 
turned toward Orpheus’ tomb, suddenly breaks into 
song, singing, whilst still asleep, verses of Orpheus 
(ix. 30, 10). 
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It is not merely that oaks are specially con- 
nected with Epirus and Dodona, but that 
Vergil (either himself the poet of the Culex, 
or imitated by the poet), in the well-known 
passage where he speaks of mankind chang- 
ing acorns for wheat, specializes the acorn 
as Chaonian, G. i. 8 Chaoniam pingui glan- 
dem mutauit arista. 

We have already seen that the white- 
poplar grew so freely on the banks of the 
Acheron, that Pausanias drew from thence 
the etymology of its Greek name daxepwis. 
Now the writer of the Culex not only 
mentions this tree second in his description 
(127-130), but dwells particularly on the 
whiteness of its foliage : 


Candida fundebant tentis uelamina ramis. 


Again the plane-tree, which the poet places 
first in his list of trees : 


Nam primum prona surgebant ualle 
patentes 
Aeriae platanus— 


is the very tree which gave its charm to 
Atticus’ villa on the banks of the Thyamis 
(Legg. ii. 3).8 

Oudin (Dissertation Critique sur le Culex, 
1729*) was the first who called attention 
to a seeming discrepancy between the Culex 
we have and the abstract of it given in the 
Life of Vergil ascribed to Donatus. In the 
poem the shepherd falls asleep by a spring 
(ad fontem requiewit 157),in the Life the 
serpent comes from a marsh (proreperet a 
palude). It might be said that a marsh 
seems implied by the words describing the 
gnat (183 paruulus wumoris alumnus), or by 
the croaking of the frogs (151), and that it 
was from this that the writer of the Life 
drew. But, whether the poet had in his 
mind a spring alone, or a marsh adjoining 
also, it is obvious that the Cichyrean copse, 
in the close neighbourhood of the Acheru- 
sian marsh, would fall in with his some- 
what indeterminate language. If indeed 


3 Leake, Travels in Northern Greece i. p. 241, 
describing a gorge in the neighbourhood of the 
Acheron, specially mentions the holm-oak, ilex, and 
pine: ‘On either side rise perpendicular rocks, in 
the midst of which are little intervals of scanty soil, 
bearing holly-oaks, ilices, and other shrubs, and 
which admit occasionally a view of the higher sum- 
mits of the two mountains (Suli and Tzikurates) 
covered with oaks, and at the summit of all pines.’ 
P. 243 he notices the ‘ fine planes’ near Luro. 

4 As this learned Jesuit’s dissertation is now 
nearly forgotten, I may refer my readers to it more 
exactly. It is in Continuation des Mémoires de 
Litérature et d’ Histoire vol, vii. pp. 295-323. 
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the writer of the Life had seen some early 
commentary on the Culex, in which the 
Spuuos by the Acheron was named as the 
scene of the poem, his abstract might. have 
been based partly on this, and he might 
substitute the marsh for the spring from 
his combined recollections. 

It may seem fanciful to add that the very 
name of the Culex may have been suggested 
by a local association. The historian 
Phylarchus mentioned asa name given to 
the Illyrian burial-place of Cadmus and 
Harmonia the Greek plural KvAuxes. The 
difference in meaning would not much affect 
the question. Nor does it seem improbable 
that the introduction of a snake as a chief 
actor in the little drama of the Gnat is 
assignable to the Cadmus-myth. Cadmus 
slew the serpent that guarded the waters of 
Dirce, and from that serpent’s teeth sprung 
the Sparti, one of whom was KEchion, the 
husband of Agave (éyis). Cadmus and 
Harmonia settle among the Lncheleis, are 
metamorphosed into snakes! and lead, in 
snake-form, an Illyrian army into Hellas 
(Baech. 1355-8). Another account (schol. 
Pind. Pyth. ii. 153) states that they were 
conveyed to Elysium in a chariot drawn by 
serpents. 

The Life of Vergil ascribed to Donatus 
states that he wrote the Culex at the age of 
sixteen, z.e. in 54 B.c. If he really wrote 
it and at that age, he must have drawn his 
knowledge of the Agave-legend in vv. 110- 
114 from some Greek collection of stories 
similar to that published later by Par- 
thenius. If, on the other hand, as Oudin 
and Ribbeck agree, the language of Sue- 
tonius (Vita Lucani p. 50 Reyfferscheid) and 
Statius (S. ii. 7, 73) makes it probable that 
xvi. is a mistake for xxvi., Vergil, as we are 
nowhere informed of his visiting Epirus, 
may have selected the time (45-44 B.c.) 
when young Octavius was at Apollonia to 
dedicate to him a poem on a subject sug- 
gested by the adjacent country, partly 
based, we might suppose, on materials sup- 
plied by some friend in the retinue of Oc- 
tavius? who had seen Cichyrus and _ its 
dpupos with his own eyes. The strong 
language Octaui wenerande 25, and again 
Sancte puer 26 and 37, must, I think, be 
meant for the one Octavius to whom those 


1 Nicander introduces the pair in his Theriaca 
607 *Ipw @ hy tpeWe Apirwy xal Ndpovos bx Oat, 
Sidovlov Kdduoto OeuelArov “Apuovins te “EvOa diw Sac- 
TATE vowoy oretBovat Spaxovtes. 

2 Appian calls him we:pdxioy whilst he was at 
Apollonia, B.C. iii. 9 Me:pdxioy 5€ éri dv és ’AmodA- 
Awviay thy én rod “loviov, matdevecOal re Kal aoxeio- 
Oat TH MoAEuLA eméeumEeTO Hrd TOD Kaloapos. 
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epithets could alone suitably belong, the 
nephew of the dictator C. Iulius Caesar. 

There is however, to my mind, a fulness 
and minuteness in the description not only 
of the grove (109-156) but of the surround- 
ing country, alternately cliff and valley, 
abounding in forest-trees and shrubs, as 
well as falling spontaneously into grottos or 
caverns (46-98), and at all times the natural 
haunt of goats,? which implies that the 
poet had seen it in person. We might then 
suppose that the fauthor (in this case not 
Vergil), in attendance on Octavius at Apol- 
lonia, used the occasion to visit the legend- 
ary places near, among these the Acheron, 
with its marsh, and the town of Cichyrus 
which adjoined it. At Cichyrus he was 
shown a grove to which a mythological 
tradition attached. It had given a tem- 
porary refuge to Cadmus and Harmonia 
when with a female of their house, whether 
wife or daughter of Echion, they had fled 
from Thebes as exiles, carrying with them 
the remains of the mangled Pentheus. The 
legend, located as it was in the wild and 
picturesque scenery of the Acheron, struck 
his fancy: starting from it as a basis, he 
first sketched the grove itself with its trees, 
spring, cicalas, and croaking frogs; next 
the ground adjoining, now rock, now glen, 
with the goats that hung from its cliffs, 
snuffed the gale under its shrubs, or viewed 
their image reflected in its waters. Then 
he worked in the other associations of the 
place : Acheron and Cocytus suggested their 
homonyms in the world below ; the historic 
oracle of the dead near the Acheron and its 
connexion with the tragic story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice determined the introduction 
of this story in the poem, and the appear- 
ance of the Gnat’s ghost in a dream as the 
medium through which the picture of Tar- 
tarus and Elysium was to be presented. 
The Gnat itself, the only grotesque element 
in the poem, might be a reminiscence of the ~ 
legendary KvArxes, a name associated with 
the tomb of Cadmus and Harmonia, if this 
Illyrian tradition was not too special to be 
widely known. 

On this view the Culex was written 45- 
44 B.c. when Octavius, who was born on 
Sept. 23 B.c. 63, was eighteen or nineteen 
years old. The words ‘revered Octavius’ 
and ‘ divine boy’ would therefore be strictly 
correct. 

3 Leake, Worth. Greece i. 248. ‘The river 
(Acheron) in the pass is deep and rapid, and is seen 
at the bottom falling in many places in cascades over 
the rocks, though at too great a distance to be heard, 
and in most places inaccessible to any but the foot of 
a goat or a Suliote.’ 
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If, however, with most critics we trace in 
the Culex no less than three imitations 
more or less direct of Vergil (1) the happi- 
ness of the shepherd’s life, based on G. ii. 
458-540 (2) the episode of Orpheus and 
Kurydice, partially modelled on G. iv. 453- 
527 (3) the description of the infernal 
regions with its many resemblances to Aen. 
vi., we shall find in the battle of Actium 
(p.c. 31) another and later period in the 
life of Octavianus from which the concep- 
tion of the poem might date. From that 
time forward Actium and its new city 
Nicopolis became so famous as to draw 
visitors from every part of the world, and 
to give a new interest to the history and 
traditions of its neighbourhood. Some such 
visitor, familiar with the Georgics, perhaps 
(but not certainly) with the Aeneid,—or 
again some chance settler in this district of 
Epirus, not impossibly a Greek trained in 
the language and poetry of Rome,—may 
have planned an epyllion imitating the 
style and ideas of Vergil. Into this he 
worked two of the most famous episodes in 
the Georgics, the happiness of a country life 
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and the story of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
The local legends lent themselves to his 
plan, and he fixed the scene of his Vergilian 
epyllion in the Agave-grove on the banks of 
the Acheron—the same Acheron from 
whence Orpheus had, as tradition told, 
nearly regained his Eurydice. The story 
once written, it remained to add a look of 
genuineness by dedicating the poem to the 
man who as Octavius had been Vergil’s 
early patron, and was now as Augustus 
master of the Roman world. The intro- 
duction of Octavius’ name and the predom- 
inance of Vergilian motifs in the poem 
would combine with the real merits of the 
workmanship to give it circulation, and 
eventually to make it thought an actual 
work of Vergil’s youth. As the Georgics 
seem to have been published not earlier 
than 29 B.c. the genesis of the poem would 
then be subsequent to this year; if the 
description of the lower world was modelled 
on Aen. vi. (which I doubt), not till after 
19 B.c. in which year Vergil died. 
Rogriyson ELis. 


THE LATIN PASSIVE INFINITIVE IN --#R: INFITIAS IRE. 


Ir were venturesome to add another to 
the existing explanations of the Latin infin. 
pass. in -z-er, but I can, I believe, give 
increased cogency to one of them (ef. 
Stolz, Lat. Gram.” § 117). 

The Roman grammarians distinctly 
chronicle for us such forms as biber for 
bibere (cf. Charisius in Keil, Gram. LZ. i. 
124), and these belonged to an early period. 
The manuscripts of Plautus record wider’ 
for videre (Epid. 62, cf. the author in Am. 
Jr. Phil. xv. 372), and dicer’ is claimed on 
metrical grounds at Merc. 282 (cf. Sonnen- 
schein, Z’ransac. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1893, 14). 
Now Stolz would see in agier a contamina- 
tion of agi and ager’. I propose instead to 
take the -ie- verbs as a starting-point, and 
so explain de-ripier’ (Men. 1006) as an 
abbreviated infin. to a -ce- stem. Thus 
riper’ and rapere would belong, the first to 
a -ie- stem, the second to an -e- stem. It is 
common enough in Sanskrit for a root to 
have both -ya- and -a- present-systems, and 
this state of things appears in Latin also, at 
least with the verb venio (cf. Brix, 7'rin.* 
41). 

The assignment of exclusive passive value 


to the -ier forms—I say assignment be- 
cause the infin. was originally either active 
or passive (cf. the author, Am. Jr. Phil. xv. 
221)—was almost inevitable, because a 
final -+ characterized the passive. The de- 
ponents also lent a hand, for they were all 
possessed of both active and passive infin. 
forms, the former being finally reserved for 
the impv. Plautus has egredier (Poen. 742) 
as an infin., for z-er’ had been abstracted 
long before Plautus as an infin. ending. 

In the passage of certain -ze- stems into 
the fourth conjugation we have perhaps a 
proof of the assumed fullest form in -dere. 
Thus venire may be explained from *veniére, 
with contraction as in filt (</ilié?) and audi 
(<audie—audite <audiete ?). The preserva- 
tion of -er’ instead of -ir’ would be due to a 
conscious adaptation of -ier to the value of 
a pass. infin. suffix at a period prior to the 
contraction 7é@>7. Thus the original forms 
rapier and rapt gave rise to the type 
laudarier || laudart. It must be borne in 
mind that all analogical extensions imply 
consciousness on the part of the language 
users, and so interfere with normal phonetic 
development. 
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I have suggested (Am. Jr. Phil, xv. 366) 
that the so-called contracted forms of which 
ama-sse is typical were pre-rhotacistic 
presents in -se restrained from normal 
phonetic development in archaic legal 
formulas with volo, and subsequently inter- 
preted, after the analogy of /wisse, as 
perfects. There is still another step in the 
analogy thus: dixe; dixti=fuisse: fuisti = 
amda(s)se: amdasti. 

This explanation may be applied to 
infitias ire ‘to deny,’ regarding injitias’ as 
anelided form of *infitiase (archaic pres. infin.) 
in dependence upon ire, a construction fairly 
common in Plautus (Brix, Zrin.4 1015). I 
find it hard to believe that infitias is ace. plur. 
in a terminal sense, being, as it is, an abstract 
noun. The same objection holds against 
suppetias ire ‘go to the help of,’ and 
exsequias we ‘go to the burial of,’ which 
last however is also explained as cognate 
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accus., an explanation that does not seem to 
me probable, for no Roman ever said, I 
fancy, funus ire ‘go (to) a funeral.’ 
Neither venwm ire ‘be sold,’ nor pessum wre 
‘go down’ (to sink), seem to me parallel 
cases: for venum, if not an infin. in -om, 
such as we have in Oscan-Umbrian, may 
mean some concrete thing like ‘market,’ 
and be modelled on domum ire, as foras ire 
is; while pessum is probably supine to »/pet 
‘fall.’ As to malam crucem ire (Brix on 
Capt. 469) for the usual in malam, etc., this 
may be a comic contrast modelled on domum 
‘home’ beside im domum ‘to the house,’ 
implying that malam crucem is the cus- 
tomary habitation of the person berated. 

It seems to me worthy of note that 
beside swppetias, infitias, exsequias we we 
have deponent infinitives infitiari, etc. 

Epwin W. Fay. 


Lexington, Va. 





ARISTOTLE’S CLASSIFICATION 


In a careful paper entitled ‘ Aristotle’s 
doctrine of Barter,’ which appeared in the 
Harvard Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
April 1895, Professor Ashley has called 
attention to the difficulties which he and 
others find in a passage of Aristotle’s 
Politics (Bk. i. 1258” 27 sqq.), about the 
Tpitov «loos xpypatiotixns, and has _ en- 
deavoured to determine what kind of 
classification is really intended by Aristotle. 
The passage is as follows :— 


tpitov O€ «loos xpypatioTiKns peTacd TavTys 
Kat THS TpwTys (Exer yap Kal THs Kata plow TL 
pépos Kal THs petaAntiKHs), doa ard yHs Kal 
TOV ard Yns ywopevwv akapTov pev xpynoipwv 
d¢, otov tAoTopia Te Kal waca pmeTadAEUTLKy. 


The syntax of this has been pronounced 
almost desperate; dca is supposed to be 
without any regular grammatical construc- 
tion ; and the text has been suspected by 
more than one critic. Bernays e.g. conjec- 
tured otea for dca. 

One must venture to think that the text 
is sound and the syntax correct. The 
construction is a familiar one in Aristotle, 
and the difficulties are due to slips of 
translation in which by some ill luck even 
distinguished scholars have been involved. 
The origin of the mistake is the translation 
of doa ard yas by ‘products of the soil (or 
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earth),’ which of course leaves 6oa without 
construction. The rendering is natural 
enough, but ought to have been questioned 
because of difficulties in the remainder of 
the sentence, which however have been 
overlooked. trav dad yhs ywouevwv would 
also mean products of the earth, and if the ~ 
construction of these genitives is after dca 
(80a drs yas Kal doa TV ard ys ywopever), 
there results an illogical statement, in which 
the species is added to the genus—‘ products 
of the soil, and products of the soil, not 
fruits though useful.’ If the construction is 
(as it really is) 60a dvd ys Kal doa azo Tov 
dz yns ywopevov, the distinction would be be- 
tween direct products of the soil, and things 
derived from or made from products of the 
soil which are not fruits. This again is 
hardly possible, because firstly, the examples 
given are not of the manufacture of raw 
products, but of the acquisition of them— 
mining (meradAXeuTiKy) and not e.g. xadxoup- 
yu, woodcutting (tAoropia) and not eg. 
rexrovixy. Secondly, the classification would 
be incomplete, because the species of product 
with which édoropia and peraddevtixy are 
concerned, #.e. things which are useful but 
not fruits, is not named. If it be replied 
that it is included implicitly in the generic 
term dca dd ys, because the division of 
this into képrya and dxapza is implied in 
the mention of commodities made from the 
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latter, it is odd that this should not be made 
clear by examples of both species of the 
division. 

Further, if 60a daxd yys include useful 
products both edible and inedible, then 
since the classification recognizes articles 
made from the latter (amd rév «.7.A.), it 
ought also to recognize articles made from 
the former, e.g. bread from corn. In fact, 
whereas a fourfold division ought to have 
been made—(1) edible products of the soil, 
(2) inedible though useful products of the 
soil, (3) articles made from the first, (4) 
articles made from the second, the third 
species would not be mentioned at all, 
instead of the first two we should have the 
corresponding genus without indication of 
its division into the two species, and finally 
the examples would illustrate one species 
only of the four, and that too one which is 
not named in the classification which is 
made. 

Though Aristotle is not so infallible in 
analysis as interpreters may sometimes 
think, he is not likely to have been so 
illogical as this ; and at any rate an expla- 
nation of the text which makes the classifica- 
tion logical and the examples adequate will 
have the advantage. 

Another serious difficulty is caused by 
the fact that 60a do ys is taken to include 
‘fruits.’ This is quite necessary in a 
context which mentions products of the 
earth which are not fruits, supposing 6ca 
amo yns means ‘ products of the earth’ at all. 

But the form of xrytixcy or ypyyatiotiKy 
which has to do with the fruits of the earth 
is yewpyia, and this is included in the 
mp@tov eloos Krytikns, that Kata diow and 
concerned with tpody, from which the rpirov 
eldos is expressly distinguished in the 
passage before us. 

To get over this, it has been supposed 
that the tpirov efdos does not mean the 
direct acquisition of the 60a amd yijs x.r.X. 
from nature, but the barter of them. This 
is obviously untenable. For, (1) the 
examples, tAorouia and peradXevTiky, are 
not examples of exchange, but of direct 
acquisition from nature. (2) If Aristotle 
meant the tpirov cidos to be barter, it would 
be easy to say so, and it is incredible that 
he should not; yet there is not a hint in 
the text to this effect. (3) Aristotle here 
actually distinguishes the tpirov eidos from 
exchange (yetaBAnrixy, the second kind of 
xXpypatiotixy). It is true peraBAntixy, the 
generic term, is here used for a species, 
the ‘unnatural’ peraBAnrixy; but then, if 
the tpirov <idos distinguished from it were 
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itself a kind of peraBdAyrixy, it would be all 
the more necessary to say this expressly. 

It is the syntax which really gives the 
key to the solution of these difficulties. 
tpitov eidos...60a corresponds to a regular 
formula for enumerating the species of a 
genus. A clause beginning with dco, dca, 
etc., gives the species and is grammatically 
either a predicate of the yévos or eidos, or 
else in apposition to the phrase which 
expresses it. Consequently 6ca would refer 
to the various species of this third kind of 
acquisition, that is to industries and not to 
commodities. This is entirely borne out by 
the examples introduced by oiov, for they 
are examples of industries, totowia and 
petadXevtixyj. The construction of do is 
that which is usual after ypynuwaticrixy and 
similar expressions to denote the source of 
profit. Cf. Pol. 1258* 37, yxpnwatiotixy aro 
TOV KapTOv Kal TOV Lowy; 1258” 1, od Kara 
pvow (7 petaBAntiKi) XpnuatictiKn) GAN az’ 
GAApAwv ; 1258 14 expnuariLovro amd tav 
kowav; Soph. Elench. 171° 27-29, % yap 
copirtiky e€OTLV...... XPYNMATLCTLKH TLS aro 
codias pawopmevys. 

Thus dca dro yns Means ‘industries 
depending upon earth’ (lit. ‘in which the 
profit is made from earth’), and dca azo 
TOV GTO yHS ywopéevwy akapTov pev xpnoipwov 
dé, ludustries depending upon a particular 
kind of yuwopeva ard ys. 

The opposition is between yj as minerals 
in general and ywopeva ard yys, things 
which grow from the earth. Of the latter, 
the xpyjoywa are either xapmia or axap7a, 
and of these two the last only comes here 
into consideration, because the first of them 
belongs to the industries of the zpérov «idos. 

doa aro yns then represents mineral 
industries, and of these peradAevtixy is the 
example: dca amd tév amd yns ywopuevwr 
axdprwv pev xpyoiuwv d€ means industries 
in which are acquired useful things which 
grow from the earth but are not edible, for 
instance timber, and of these tAoropia is 
the example. 

[t must be noticed that in both cases the 
commodities are got directly from nature. 

This interpretation is in accordance with 
a general sense of ym found in Aristotle, and 
its correctness seems proved by the following 
passage from the Zeconomics 1343*° 25, 
Kata piow dé yewpytxi) mpotépa, kai devrepar 
Ocatadwro THS YRS, olov petadXrevTiKy Kal 
e( tis GAAn Towwt’tn; Where on the one 
hand yewpyixy is distinguished from the 
industries which are ad ris yjs, and on the 
other hand perad\evtixy is given as an 
example of them. 
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This last passage may suggest the 
emendation 6c at ad yfs in the Politics, but 
no change is necessary, and the neuter may 
stand. Cf. eg. 1258” 23, Kat tavrys pépn 
tpla, vavxAynpia poptyyia tapdotacis: Siadéper 
d€ TovTwv Erepa ETepwv TO TA pev aohadréorepa 
cival, TH O€ wAciw Topilew THY émikapTiar, 
where the neuters in the last clause are not 
likely to be in agreement with pép7. 

The passage may therefore be rendered :— 

‘A third kind of acquisition of commo- 
dities lying between the second and the 
first (for it has something in common with 
natural acquisition and with exchange) 
consists of those industries which depend on 
minerals and those which depend on 
inedible but useful products of the soil, for 
instance, woodcutting and every form of 
mining.’ 

Or, possibly, ‘a third kind of acquisition 
lies between these two etc., consisting of 
those industries ete.’ 

The distinction of the three kinds of 
acquisition (xrytiKy Or xpnuatiotiKy) is as 
follows :— 

The first kind (é ef8os xrytixfs Kata diow 
fépos THs oikovouixps 1256” 27) is the 
acquisition from nature of products fit for 
food (a76 tév Kaprév Kat Tov Lowy 1258* 37), 
to which is to be added, as will be seen 
presently, simple barter of these things for 
one another, which is the good peraPAnrixy. 
The second kind is trade in general, 
ka7nduky (1258* 39 etc.)=peraBAyntixy in 
the narrower sense=ypyyatiotixy in the 
narrower sense (1256 40), in which 
Aristotle thinks men get their profit not 
out of nature but out of one another and 
so unnaturally (1258° 1-2, od xara diow 
GAN am’ addAjdov). 

The rpirov cides is, like the first, the ac- 
quisition from nature of useful products, 
but the products are not edible. 

The text shows plainly that this is what 
Aristotle intends, but doubts have arisen as 
to what he precisely means by saying that 
the tpirov eidos comes between the other two 
and has something in common with both— 
tpitov dé €ldos xpnpariotiKns peraéd Tavrns Kal 
THS TpworTyns, Exe yap Kal THs Kata diow Tt 
pépos Kal THs petaBAntixps. The text con- 
tains no explanation of this statement. 

The affinity of the first and third kinds 
is clear, as in both the source of profit is 
the natural product. But what has the 
third in common with the second? The 
answer must be looked for in the points in 
which they severally differ from the first. 

The characteristic of the second kind as 
compared with the first lies, as has been 
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said, in a certain unnaturalness in the pro- 
fit. The gain is dz’ d\AnAwv; the meaning 
of which seems to be that the middlemen or 
tradesmen, including usurers, are conceived 
as getting what they get from others, with- 
out giving an equivalent for it in the shape 
of a commodity (xpyopor). 

The distinction between the third kind 
and the first, as indicated by the words 
dxapTov pev xpnoimwv o¢, is that the com- 
modities of the third kind are not con- 
sumable, not tpody, like those of the first 
kind, but such as wood and minerals. Now 
Aristotle may have thought that though 
such things were xpyjoya they were less 
naturally so than articles of food, as these are 
the immediate support of human life while 
minerals and the like are not. This would be 
in the spirit of what he says about the con- 
nection of divais and tpody: e.g. 1256” 7, 
} pe ovv toavTn Kthows (te. of edibles) ta 
aitns paiverar THs Piocws dedopevy TacuU, 
Gorep Kata THY TpOTHV yeverw EvOdsS OVTW Kal 
tedcwwhciow. See the rest of the passage 
and compare 1258° 35, divcews yap éorw 
épyov tTpodyy 74 yervnbevre tapéxew TavTi yap 
e€ ov yiverar Tpodi Td Aeu@opevov éoriv. 810 
Kata hvowv eotlvy Y XPHMATLOTLKY 
Tacw aro Tov KapTov Kal Tov Cowv. Compare 
also the epitome of these passages in Lco- 
nomics 1343* 30, ere dé kal Tdv Kata piow (7 
yewpyixy)* dio yap ard THs pntpos 7} Tpopy 
Tractv éoTw, woTE Kal Tots avOpwrots aro THS 

S: 

The inferior ‘naturalness’ therefore of 
the source of profitin the tpirov e«idos may 
constitute the affinity of this class to the - 
second. 

Again, the wealth which is the object of 
the second kind, consisting of money 
(7AHO0s vopicparos 1275 5-40), is unnatural 
as contrasted with the zAotros 6 Kata piow 
of the first kind (1257> 19-20), and the com- 
modities which form the wealth of the 
tpitov «loos are clearly more like the un- 
natural wealth. To them also might be 
applied what is said of money in 1257” 15 
Kaitou aToToV TOLODTOV ElvaL TAOVTOV Ov EvOpOV 
Amo arrodetrat. 

Further, the first kind of acquisition is 
more natural than the third in the sense in 
which the ‘ natural’ is opposed to the ‘ arti- 
ficial’ rather than to the ‘ unnatural.’ 

This leads to the discussion of another 
passage which has caused difficulty and con- 
troversy. After describing various forms of 
livelihood corresponding to various forms 
of getting food, which therefore fall to the 
side of natural acquisition, Aristotle says 
(1256 *40) of pev odv Biot rocoto oyx<dov 
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elo, oor ye aitoduTov exovor Tiv épyaciav, 
kat py Ov addayys Kal KaryAclas Kopilovtat THV 
Tpopijv, vowadiKos yewpyiKos AyorpiKos dAvevTe- 
KOs OnpevTikos. 

The expression atréduros épyacia is differ- 
ently interpreted. Liddell and Scott make 
it the same as adrovpyia. Another inter- 
pretation is ‘“lives whose work is self- 
wrought” and not achieved with the help, 
or at the expense of others, like the life of 
ad\Aayy Kal Karydeia.’ Bernays translates 
‘diejenigen welche auf Ausbeutung von 
Naturerzeugnissen beruhen. Jowett— 
‘whose labour is personal’ or ‘whose in- 
dustry is employed immediately on the pro- 
ducts of Nature.’ Another renders ‘a 
direct personal effort to obtain subsistence,’ 
and says ‘ Aristotle is clearly thinking of 
direct action on nature but the stress of the 
argument would seem to be on the direct- 
ness.’ Another suggests ‘ who deal person- 
ally (¢.e. at first hand) with nature in their 
work,’ 

It must be contended that none of these 
views are tenable, and that the explanation 
of the phrase is quite simple. 

According to the analogy of compounds 
with adro-, e.g. aitéuaros, aitodidaxros, the 
word airég@uros cannot mean anything but 
‘ grown up of itself,’ very like airoduys : see 
the instances under the latter word in 
Liddell and Scott. The opposition is be- 
tween that which ‘springs up of itself,’ 
naturally that is, and that which is the 
result of human design and choice (zpoatpe- 
ots), the natural as opposed to the artificial : 
an idea prominent in the first book of the 
Politics. Cf. 1252 28 kat rotro otk ék 
Tpoatpéocews...dAXNa gvoixdv. aitodutos is 
only a little more precise than diet. 

Aristotle simply means that the industries 
(épyaciar) which he has in view spring up of 
themselves, from our natural want of food, and 
from the means which nature! offers to supply 
it ; and these are contrasted with industries 
founded rather upon our own thinking and 
contrivance, whicharein this sense ‘artificial.’ 
And further on Aristotle puts this quite 
plainly, for, speaking of the same contrast 
between xamyAcia and the acquisition of 
natural products in the way of food, he says 
(1257* 3) éor 8 Wf pev di¥oer 7 8 od 
b voce avtov ddd OU Epmetpias Twos Kal 
TéxXVNS ylverar pGAXov, and so in the pre- 
sent context 7 pév ovv towdttn KTHoLs br’ 

1 The Blos Anorpixds may seem an obvious excep- 
tion, but yet Aristotle in a context where he is 
speaking expressly of this kind of life as well as of the 
others, says that in all of them the «riots, which is 
tpeph, is bm’ aitas THs picews Sedouevn (already 


quoted). 
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aitns gaiverar THS icews Sedouevn macw 
(1256? 7). 

From this point of view, then, the first 
kind of xrytixy is natural and the second 
‘artificial’; and clearly the third kind as 
involving (in general) more art and contri- 
vance than the first is so far like the second. 

It remains to ask what place in the classi- 
fication belongs to peraAnrixy, with which, 
or with a form of which, the zpirov eidos has 
been erroneously identified by more than 
one writer. There are two kinds of pera- 
BAnrixy. The principal one, usually called 
by the generic name perafAyntiKy without 
qualification, coincides with the second kind 
of xrnriuxy. It is unnatural, as already ex- 
plained, and yeyouey. It is sometimes 
called xarndikn and sometimes ypnyatiotiky - 
in the narrow sense of the word as ex- 
plained in 1256” 40. It includes not only 
europia, to which the term eraPdyrux) 
seems the most appropriate, but also usury 
(roxicpos) and pucOapvia, which again in- - 
cludes employment in the mechanical arts 
and bodily labour for hire. 

The second kind of peraBdyrixy is barter 
of natural products (edible, as will appear) 
for one another without the middleman’s 
profits. Cf. 1257° 25, atra 7a xpyjoua mpos 
atta xatadAdrrovra. It is natural (1257 
*28, ) ev otv ToravTn petraBAnTiKi ovTE Tapa 
dvow x.t.r.; ef. 1257* 15, apgapéevy 7O pev 
mpOtov €k ToD kata diow) while the other is 
unnatural. It is necessary (cf 1257° 1, & 
Tis avaykaias d\Aayns Oarepov cidos THs xpypa- 
TioTuKns éyévero), While the other is unneces- 
sary (1258* 15, tHs py dvayxatas xpypatioti- 
Kys). Compare also 1257* 18, écov yap ixavov 
avtois avaykatov nv toetobar tiv aAdayiyv 
(where one may suggest that the words 
ixavov and dvayxatov should be transposed) 


‘and 1257* 23, dv kata tas denoes avayKatoy 


<i> Tovelabar Tas petaddcets.” 

Aristotle does not say in so many words 
to which of the three main classes the good 
peraBAnrixn belongs: but it seems clearly 
to belong in conception to the first class, 

Both are dvce: ef 1rd cata diow (1257 
*15) and od rapa diow (1257* 28), said of the 
good perafAnrixy, with similar expressions 
for the first kind of ypnyatirrixy (oixovopKy) 
in 1257” 19, 1257° 4, 1258" 37. Both are 
dvayxatar. Thus they are distinguished 
from the second main class (peraBAntiKy = 
kamnAuky) in the same manner. The state- 
ment that the good peraPAntixy is eis 


2 In 12574 17, ris avaynatas xpnuatiotinjs prob- 
ably refers not only to the good petaBAnriuch but to 
the whole of the first kind of xpnuariotinh, as it 
certainly does in 1258? 40. 
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avarAnpwow THs Kata dvow aitapKeias (1257 
#30) is parallel to the description of the 
oikovopiky KTATLKH aS Oyncarvpiopos xpnaTwv 
mpos Cwiv avaykaiwv Kat xpyoijpov eis Kowwviav 
7oAEws 7} Oikias. 

Again the good peraBAnrixy is said to be 
no kind of xpyyatiotixy at all—1257* 28 4 
pev ovv Towa’Tn petaBAnTiKy ovTe Tapa dvow 
OUTE xpynatioTiKns eaTiv eldos ovdev. Here of 
course xpnuatictixy is used in the narrow 
sense in which it is the second main class 
of acquisition =xarydixyj. Thus the good 
petaBAntikn would fall to the first main 
class, for as yet Aristotle is keeping toa 
twofold division (durAjs ovons, 1258* 39), the 
tpirov «ides being an afterthought. 

What are the commodities exchanged in 
the good peraBAnrixy? In the passage 
which describes it, Aristotle is probably 
thinking of food-products only: (1) be- 
cause the examples are of this sort (oivos, 
attros 1257* 27), (2) because he implies 
that it is distinctive of what is  op- 
posed to the bad peraPAnrixy to be zepi 
tpopyv—1258* 15 epi pev ovv ths Te pH 
dvaykalas xpnpatiotikns...kal Tept THs avay- 
Kalas, OTL éTépa pev avTys oikovopiKy d€ Kata 
gvow 7 TEpt tTpodyv xKzrA.; and (3) 
because, as already said, he has not as yet 
thought of the inedible commodities with 
which the third class is concerned. 

If it be asked how the simple barter of 
these latter for one another or for food 
would be classed, the answer seems to be 
that Aristotle has not considered the point ; 
and this is not surprising, as the conception 
of the rtpirov <idos seems to have been deve- 
loped after he had begun to write his theory 
down. According however to the principle 
of his threefold division, the peraBAnrixy of 
these commodities would have the same kind 
of naturalness as the peraBAnrixy of edibles, 
because the profit would not be az’ adAAnAov: 
but possibly, if the question had occurred to 
him, Aristotle would have followed the 
analogy of his treatment of the direct ac- 
quisition of the inedible commodities, and 
considered the barter of them as not quite 
so natural as that of articles of food. 

This unequal method of composition— 
development of the subject during the pro- 
cess of writing, not followed by adequate 
revision and adjustment—whatever may be 
the reason of it, is specially characteristic of 
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the Politics, though found in varying degrees 
in the other writings of Aristotle. It ex- 
tends even to the structure of periods (cf. 
e.g. a good example in Pol. i. 1259* 37-°211) 
and may perhaps be the main reason for 
anomalies in the Politics which are often 
ascribed to the work of redactors. 


A table of the classification of the Arts 
of Acquisition is added to illustrate the 
views put forward in this article. 

J. Cook WILson. 


1 It may be here noted that a lacuna has been er- 
roneously assumed in the first part of the passage by 
Conring and others— 


12592 37. émel d€ Tpia wépn TIS oikovopiKys Hv, ev 
bev Seomotikh, wept hs elpnta: mpdTepor, ev d€ maTpiKh, 
Tpitov Se yauikn,—kal yap yuvaikds &pxew Kal TEeKVoV 
@s eAevbepwv pev audoiv, ov Toy avToy d€ TpdmoVv Tis 
apXTS, GAAG yuvaikds wey ToAITIK@s TéeKvwY Se Bact- 
Alk@s. 


The lacuna is supposed to be after yautxn. 

After writing or dictating the clause in which the 
three kinds of oixovouixn are recapitulated, it seems 
to occur to Aristotle that, the rule in the first kind 
being of slaves, while the rule in both the second and 
third is over the free, the distinction between the 
two last kinds needs justification, 7.e. it needs to be 
shown that there are really three kinds and not two, 
and so he adds what is in effect a parenthesis, rai 
yap yuvaikds, &. The sense is ‘ Whereas there were, 
as we saw, three kinds of oixovouxn, the first the 
management of slaves, the second that of children, 
the third that of a wife—[now there really are three] 
for, as we said, though the last two are alike in the 
fact that the rule in both is over the free, the nature 
of the rule is different in each case ; in the one case 
it is a constitutional rule and the other monarchical.’ 
The emphasis is thus upon the words od rdv airov de 
Tporov THs apxns. One of the commentators suppo- 
ses so large a gap in the text before xal yap that the 
English equivalent of what he thinks lost would 
occupy about twenty-four lines of a column of this 
Journal. Victorius says: ‘statim autem causam 
affert, cur distinxerit copulam patris ac liberorum 
a copula viri et uxoris; docet enim illa imperia 
diversa esse,’ and so doubtless took the passage 
as above suggested. Yet a commentator who 
quotes him does not seem to see that this was his 
meaning, and supposes that Aristotles object in 
distinguishing the rule in rarp:xq from that in yauixn 
was to show ‘that the two latter relations represent 
a higher kind of rule (moArrixn or BaotArch) than the 
former [7.e. dermorinn], the result being that oixovo- 
ptxh is more concerned with zarpixy and yauirn than 
with decrorixh,’ whereas Aristotle’s object is simply 
to justify making three divisions of oixovouixy in- 
stead of two. 
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-1§ IN THE FUT. PERF. IND 


Tat -is was the original quantity of the 
ending of the second person singular of the 
perf. subj. in Latin (originally an aorist 
optative), and -%s that of the corresponding 
form of the fut. perf. ind. (originally an 
aorist subjunctive), is generally recognized. 
See Lindsay, Latin Language, pp. 500 and 
510; Stolz, Lat. Formenlehre, in Miiller’s 
Handbuch, I1.?, pp. 374 and 377; Henry, 
Précis, 5th ed., pp. 157 and 326; Bennett, 
Appendix, pp. 149 and 150. It is evident 
also that the fut. perf. was influenced by 
the analogy of the perf. subj., for we find 
is in the former as well in early Latin. 
See Neue, Formenlehre, I1.?, p. 510; Allen, 
Remnants of Early Latin, p. 11. 

Regarding the quantity of these forms in 
the Classical Period there is not the same 
unanimity of opinion. Examples both of 
the fut. perf. ind. and of the perf. subj. in 
-is occur in the poets of the Augustan Age, 
and it is the treatment of these cases by 
recent editors which has suggested this 
brief note. A number of such instances 
are cited by Corssen, Aussprache II.?, p. 
497, and these are increased by Neue (/. ¢.). 
Corssen says that -2s in both forms was 
syllaba anceps in the Augustan Age, but 
this view does not seem to be accepted by 
recent writers on the subject. That the 
short vowel ultimately prevailed is evidently 
the opinion of Stolz (/. ¢., p. 377), although 
in the Hist. Lat. Gr., p. 36, he does not, as 
Allen does, mention -%s as a characteristic 
of archaic Latin, along with -dt, -ét, -it, ete. 

Neue says: ‘es scheint—dass urspriing- 
lich in dem Perfectum Conjunct. 7, im Fut. 
exact. z herrschend war, welcher Unter- 
schied in der Aussprache jedoch bei der 


Ahnlichkeit der Bedeutung allmilig ver- 
wischt wurde. In dactylischen Versen hat 
die Riicksicht auf das dem Versmass 
angemessene unverkennbar auf die Quan- 
titit der Endung in den einzelnen Verba 
eingewirkt.’ Lindsay, p. 500, citing Neue, 
says: In the Perfect Subjunctive endings 7, 
not 7, is correct; scansions with 7% are due 
to confusion with the Fut. Perf.’ ; and p. 510, 
‘scansions like fecerimus are due to the 
confusion of the Future-Perfect forms with 
Perfect Subjunctive forms.’ Henry, p. 157, 
also citing Neue, arrives at quite a different 
conclusion; he says: ‘Ces quantités sont 
archaiques; & lVépoque classique on a 
videris, viderimus au pf. du subj. comme au 
fut. antér. Mais on lit encore, par 
exemple, dederitis, Ov. Metam. vi. 357.’ 
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. AND PERF. SUBJ. IN LATIN. 


The treatment of these forms by makefs 
of school grammars and by editors of the 
Augustan poets varies greatly, and in not a 
few cases it is uncertain whether the 
syllable is regarded as anceps or not. The 
recent editors of Horace apparently follow 
Corssen. At least, such an inference is 
justified by their treatment of the exam- 
ples ; for while they mention -érunt, -7t, etc., 
in their lists of metrical peculiarities, and 
comment on them scrupulously in their 
notes, they pass over such cases as dederis 
(Carm. iv. 7, 20) and occideris (iv. 7, 21) 
without remark. So, for example, Kiessling 
and Smith, whose treatment of metrical 
matters is especially full. The earlier 
editors on the other hand (e.g. Duenzer) 
comment on -is as well. Greenough has a 
note on fueris (Zp. i. 6, 40, a perf. subj.), 
‘with long 7, preserving the ancient quan- 
tity,’ but none on audieris (Sat. ui. 5, 101, 
fut. perf. ind.), where the quantity seems 
more noteworthy, especially in view of the 
statement in his Grammar, which is quoted 
below. 

Of the American school grammars, 
Gildersleeve-Lodge and Harkness write in 
their paradigms-zs in both forms; while Allen 
and Greenough and Bennett give -is (i.e. -is). 
Under the head of Quantity Gildersleeve- 
Lodge has explicitly (p. 450): ‘in the 
Second Person Sing. Fut. Pf. Indic. and Pf. 
Subjv. -és (sic) is common.’ Allen and 
Greenough say (p. 397): ‘final -2s is long 
sometimes in the forms in -eris (perfect 
subjunctive), where it was originally long,’ 
making no mention of the fut. perf. ind. 
Bennett does not mention either form as an 
exception to the general rule that final -is 
is short, which, considering the plan of his 
book as stated in his Preface, would seem 
to mean that he regards -is in both forms 
as short, and the cases of -%7s as metrical 
peculiarities. 

A conclusion from the available material 
must be a matter of individual opinion, 
based on probability. I am inclined to 
regard the view of Henry as the correct 
one. Itisat least certain that -2s of the 
perf. subj. belongs to the same category as 
the other final syllables which were long in 
archaic Latin, but were afterwards short- 
ened. It is also clear that the forms of the 
fut. perf. ind. were confused with those of 
the perf. subj., and that as a consequence 
we frequently find -is in the former and -is 
in the latter. There may well have been a 


“a 
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time when -is in both forms was syllaba 
anceps, and the point at issue is the date of 
that period. Considering the general 
shortening which took place in the final 
syllables of verb forms, and the fact that -is 
in both the perf. subj. and the fut. perf. 
ind. must frequently have been short at an 
early period, and perhaps taking into 
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account the analogy of eris, it seems highly 
probable that by the Augustan Age both 
forms regularly had -ts, and that the use of 
-is by the poets of that period is in both 
cases a metrical license. 
Joun C. Roure. 
University of Michigan. 





PLATO AND ST. PAUL. 


Many years ago I compared the Pharisaic 
thanksgiving ascribed to Plato (cr to Thales 
or Socrates) with the catholic breadth of 
St. Paul. I thought I had called Light- 
foot’s attention to the evidence some thirty 
years ago, but as it is not noticed in the 


last editions of his commentaries, I must 


have mistaken the will for the deed. So 
far as I know, no one has anticipated me 
even yet. The texts speak for themselves. 


Plutarch life of Marius 46 § 1: TAdrov 
pev ovv on Tpos TH TeAevTGy yevomevos Vuver 
Tov avrov daimova Kat tiv TUxXHV, OTL TpaTOV 
pev avOpwros, cita“EAAnv, od BadpBapos obdé 
adoyov TH piaet Onpiov yévorto, mpds dé TovToLs 
OTL TOLS LwKpaTovs xXpovors arnvTnTEV 7H ‘yéeveots 
avTov. 

Lact. iii 19 § 17: non dissimile Platonis 
illud est, quod aiebat se gratias agere 
naturae: primum quod homo natus esset 
potius quam mutum animal, deinde quod 
mas potius quam femina, quod Graecus 
quam barbarus, postremo quod Atheniensis 
et quod temporibus Socratis. 


Diogenes Laertius i § 33 (under Thales) : 
Eppurros & &v Tois Bios eis Totrov avadépe 
TO Aeyépevov tro TW Tept Zoxparous. 
epacke yep, dyoi, Tpiav TovTwv evexa Xap 
Exe TH TUXY] * TpOTov bey ore dvOpwrros 
éyevounv Kai ov Onpiov~ eita Ori avijp Kal od 

, / g ? ‘ > / 
yurn’ tplrov ott EXAnv xat od BapBapos. 

Ep. Gal. 3 28: ot« &u ‘Iovdatos ovdé 
ovK eve 
»” ‘ A 4 ‘ ¢ al e > > 
dpoe Kat Onrv* TavTes yap tpels els eote ev 
Xpiord "Inco. 


Ep. Col. 3 11: dmrov ovx éve “EXAnv kal 
"lovdatos, mepitopa) Kal dxpoBvoria, PapBapos, 
=KvOns, SotAos, €AevGepos* GAAG Ta TavTa Kat 
ev Ta0u Xpioros. 


As the tradition was known to Plutarch, 
we may assume that it was not unknown in 
the lecture-rooms of Tarsus, and may have 
been in the mind of the apostle, when he 
proclaimed a fellowship which transcends 
all distinctions of sex, of race, of religious 
privilege, of intellectual culture. 

I am aware that Jews to this day thank 
God in their prayers who has made them 
men, not women ; Israelites, not Gentiles ; 
but few would now follow the late Dr. 
Emanuel Deutsch (Quarterly Review, Oct. 
1867, article on the Talmud) in assuming 
the immutability of Jewish oral tradition. 
Let those who are at home in Rabbinical 
lore tell us what is the earliest written 
authority for the modern prayer. It may 
be that it was suggested by the Gentile 
tradition. Of course 7f Gamaliel used the 
prayer, his pupil refers to it, not to the 
Platonic saying: but what right have we 
to make so bold an assumption 4 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


P.S. Dr. Gifford kindly refers me to the 
Talmud, Berakhoth, ch. ix, Schwab’s trans- 
lation, p. 156. ‘R. Judah taught three 
things that a man should say every day: 
7 Blessed be God; 1, for not creating me a 
pagan ; 2, nor foolish ; 3, nor a woman.”’’ 


THUCYDIDES VI. 21 FIN. 


yvovras Ort TOAY TE ard THs. Tuer épas avTov 
pehdopev mei, Kal ovK év TO Spolw oTparevod- 
pevor Kal év Tots THE b barnxoous Etppaor idOere 
eri twa, dOev padiae ai Kom.dal éx Tis pidias & ov 
mpooeder, GAAA és a\Xotpiav wacav azmapti 


- 


tovres, €& Hs mnvav ovde Teaodpwv Tov XELepwav 
ayyeAov padiov édOeiv. 


By thus reading ANAPTIIONTEC in lieu 
of ANMAPTHCONTEC or ANAPTICON- 
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TEC and the like, we get a perfect sense, 
‘but that we are on the contrary about to 
proceed to a country entirely occupied by 
others etc.’ This use of dwapri may be said 
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hardly to have survived the generation to 

which Thucydides belonged, but its use in 

that generation is thoroughly established. 
W. G. RuTHerrorp. 


CICERO PRO MILONE ec. 33 § 90. 


AN ille praetor, ille uero consul, si modo 
haec templa atque ipsa moenia stare eo uiuo 
tam diu et consulatum eius expectare potu- 
issent, ille denique uiuus mali nihil fecisset, 
qui mortuus, uno ex suis satellitibus [Sex. 
Clodio] duce, curiam incenderit ? 


This is now the vulgate, since Madvig in 
1831 expelled the gloss Sex, Clodio. Mr 
A. C. Clark however proposes further to 
expel duce and then to write cui mortuo unus 
instead of gui mortuwus uno: another editor 
adopts the proposal, and I see in the 
March number of this Review, p. 119, that 
Mr S. G. Owen approves it. 

Between gui mortuus uno and cui mortuo 
unus,so far as authority goes, there is no- 
thing tochoose. The MSS split their votes: 
gut mortuo unus H, cui mortwus uno E, cum 
mortuus uno T, The exchange of gui and cui 
is quite common ; quite common too is meta- 
thesis of inflexion, not only in this simple 
form, Stat. silu. iii 1 18 angusto bis seni, 
angustt bis seno, Aesch. supp. 373 dorots... 
ToveE, doTav... Toicde, but also in stranger 
fashions, Ovid am. ii 5 27 Phoebo... 
Dianam, Phoebum ... Dianae, Eur. Hipp. 
331 aicxpav écbdd, écOddv aicypa. The 
choice of reading therefore will depend on 
other considerations. 

cut mortuo unus requires the expulsion of 
duce. Mr Clark says ‘I conceive Sez. 
Clodio duce to have been a marginal note, 
founded upon Ascon. 34 populus duce Sea. 
Clodio scriba corpus... intulit,and ib. 55 
Sex. Clodius, quo auctore corpus... illatum 
fuit.’ There is nothing impossible about 
this; but the supposed adscript is at any 
rate of amuch less common type than the 
gloss assumed by Madvig: here then the 
vulgate has the advantage. 

But a much heavier objection to cui 
mortuo unus... incenderit is its rhetorical 
inferiority. If Cicero throws away his 
chance of this impressive figure, the dead 
man firing the senate-house, he is not the 
workman I take him for. Nay, for the 
sake of his argument, he cannot afford to 
throw it away; ‘ would Publius living have 


done no evil when Publius dead burnt down 
the senate-house by the hand of Sextus?’ 
has at least a superficial air of plausibility ; 
but ‘ would Publius living have done no evil 
when Sextus burnt down the senate-house 
in honour of Publius dead?’ gratuitously 


‘prompts the retort that you cannot fairly 


argue from what Sextus did to what Publius 
would have done. ; 

But then on the other hand Mr Clark most 
justly impugns the sense of wno ex suis 
satellitibus duce: ‘if we ask, whom the satelles 
led, the answer can only be, the ghost of 
Clodius.” When Publius fires the senate- 
house by the hand of Sextus, Sextus is not 
dux, he is minister ; and ministro accordingly 
I suspect we should have found, had not the 
context suggested to Cicero a more vigorous 
and striking synonym : ‘qui mortuus, uno ex 
suis satellitibus face, curiam incenderit.’ In 
Phil. ii 19 48 Antony’s relation to this 
same P. Clodius is hit off by this same 
metaphor : Antony is ‘eius omnium incendi- 
orum fax,’ the match with which he kindled 
ail his conflagrations. The error in the MSS 
may have begun with the absorption of f in 
the preceding s: this often happens, and here 
in E and T the same cause has stolen away 
the S of Sex and left only ex. 

Since I am writing about Cicero and quot- 
ing the second Philippic, I may as well 
assign to its author, the emendation, now 
thirty years old, of a ridiculous corruption 
still current in some texts of that speech. 
In 34 87 are these words: ‘iam iam minime .- 
miror te otium perturbare; non modo 
urbem odisse sed etiam lucem ; cum perdit- 
issimis latronibus non solum de die sed 
etiam in diem uiuere’: these are the dire 
effects of a guilty conscience. in diem uiuere 
is a well-known phrase and means ‘ to live 
for the day alone,’ ‘ to take no thought for 
the morrow,’ as the Gospel bids us; de die 
uivere is not a well-known phrase but is 
supposed to mean ‘ to live on what the day 
brings in.’ Antony therefore (so intoler- 
able is his remorse for having offered the 
crown to Caesar) not only lives on what the 
day brings in, but even takes no thought for 
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the morrow, in the company of the most 
abandoned ruffians : the ruffians,I presume, 
assist him in these brutish excesses. This 
nonsense was emended, twenty years before 
C. F. W. Mueller or Hauschild, by Badham ; 
but for fear the editors of Cicero should 
get wind of the emendation he stowed it 
away, where no one would think of looking 
for it, in the index to a recension of Plato’s 
Euthydemus and Laches, and for further 
security muffled it up in a joke. On the 
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last page of the book, under the promising 
heading ‘tyewov et ciety otov confusa,’ is 


this note : 

‘In Cic. Phil. ii 34 absurde legitur: non 
solum de die, sed etiam in diem wtuere. 
Quam lectionem miror tamdiu trav kpitiKov 
movnpia bixisse.’ 

That is to say, Cicero wrote ‘non solum 


de die sed etiam in diem bibere.’ 
A. E. Housman, 


NOTE ON RHPUBLIC 597 E. 


Mr. Mayor’s interpretation of the words 
Tpitos tis amd Baoiléws Kal THs adnOeias 
mepukws seems to me untenable. He takes 
the king to be the idea of the king as 
contrasted with the actual king and the 
stage king. But all through the context 
Plato exhausts the powers of language in 
distinguishing the real object, or ‘idea,’ 
from the other products which bear the 
same name. If no such distinction is here 
marked, the reasonable inference is that this 
object, unlike the ‘bed,’ carried its rank in 
itself. It is bad interpretation, I submit, 
to supply the essential point of a contrast, 
when it can easily be shown to be expressed. 
And the king, taken as the royal character, 
the type of truth and reality from whom all 
degrees of inferiority are measured (see 587 
B-E), carries his rank, that of perfect 
d\n$ea, in himself. The absence of ad- 
ditional words indicating reality is thus 
natural. The conjunction of royalty and 
truth is so harped upon in the passage 
cited, and the process of counting removes 
from these attributes taken as practically 
the same, becomes in it so familiar, that in 
the total absence of other allusions to 
royalty, and of any slightest indication that 
the ideal king as opposed to the stage king is 
in question, I think the force of context 
alone compels us to suppose that the 
allusion is to the king as the true or real 
man. The whole scheme of books 8 and 9 is 
built upon this idea, and therefore there is 
nothing surprising in its cropping up even 
in an isolated expression early in book 10. 

The dramatic poet, it should be remem- 
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bered, is accused in so many words, lower 
down, of setting up a bad government in 
the soul, just as when in a city the 
worthless obtain power and the decent 
people are ruined (605 B). This is the very 
process described in books 8 and 9; and the 
fact that it was in Plato’s mind when he 
wrote book 10 removes the only difficulty 
attaching to the interpretation which I 
have suggested, viz. that in 587 the question 
is not of reality in general, but of reality of 
pleasures. Plato distinguishes but little 
between pleasures and desires, and in 597 E 
he is already connecting the tragic poet 
with the morbid appetites and emotions of 
which a little later he brands him as the 
instigator. I may add, though I do not 
insist very strongly upon it, that the 
sentence runs much better when a meaning 
is given to ‘king,’ by which waves of GAAou 
Puyyrai, and not only the tragic poet, may 
be estimated. All of them alike are ‘ third’ 
or more from the royal character which is 
one with the standard of reality. 

The view taken in Jowett and Campbell’s 
commentary recognizes the reference to the 
language of book 9, but applies it in 
another way than that which I have 
suggested. I cannot see any reason for 
departing from the scheme which Plato 
so definitely indicates in 587 B-E compared 
with 445 D and the whole structure of 
books 8 and 9. ‘The king is nowhere 
suggested to be God; he is the complete 
man, by whom all other men are measured 
in regard to their hold upon reality. 

B. Bosanquet. 
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VIRGIL, ECL. I. 68-70. 


En umquam patrios longo post tempore finis 

pauperis et tuguri congesto caespite culmen 

post aliquot mea regna videns mirabor 
aristas 4 


Both the interpretations of v. 70 that 
have been offered are well objected to—with- 
out, however, the offer of anything better— 
in Conington’s note ad Joc. The traditional 
interpretation according to which aristas = 
messes = aestates = annos, would have every- 
thing in its favour, but for the feeble aliquot. 
But it seems not to have occurred to any one 
to correct this word. I have long thought, 
and still think, that the passage is to 


be righted by a change—palaeographically 
scarcely a change—in aliquot. I would 
write and point the passage thus: 


en umquam patrios longo post tempore finis 

pauperis et tuguri congesto caespite culmen— 

post, ah, quot mea regna videns mirabor 
aristas 4 


It may be added that ah occurs in the 
Eclogues as follows: 1,15 ; 2,60; 6, 47,52, 
77; 10, 47, 48, 49. 

Mortimer LAMson EARLE. 

Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 





OSCAN PRUFFED AGAIN. 


Proressor ALLEN’s interpretation of Oscan 
priffed in the February number of the Class- 
ical Review is likely to meet with general ap- 
proval. It is clear enough from the inscrip- 
tion Zvet. Inser. Ital. Infer. no. 140 that 
the current translation ‘ probavit’ is unsuit- 
able, and there seems to be no formal diffi- 
culty in his derivation of the form from 
*profefed = prodidit in the sense of ‘ posuit.’ 

In separating priffed from *prifaum (pri- 
fatted) Prof. Allen may be said to have rid 
us of a public nuisance. For this form has 
been a stumbling-block in the way of recog- 
nizing clearly what the mass of evidence 
points to, namely that the representation of 
original labial + y asa simple labial is not 
merely Latin (probus, legébant, etc.), but also 
Oscan-Umbrian and so probably Italic. Cf. 
v. Planta, Gram. d. osk-umbr. Dvialekte, p. 
191 and my ‘Ose. Umbr. Verb-System,’ 
Studies in Classical Philology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, vol. i. p. 172. And the 
only possible support for the view which 
attributes the double / of certain preterit 
forms to the w of the original fy is thus 
removed. Moreover the actual existence of 
an -ff- preterit becomes doubtful. I have 
recently (/.c. p. 171) emphasized the fact 
that the normal orthography of the é- and /- 


preterits is ét, but / not ff, the latter being 
found only in aamanaffed ‘ mandavit’ and 
the difficult staieffuf. But if once we admit 
an Oscan -ffed=*fefed we may assume the 
same in aamanaffed, thus returning in part 
to the view of Bugge, Altit. Stud. p. 17. 
The anaptyctic vowel (manaffed for manffed) 
makes no difficulty in view of Anafriss, nor 
is there any good reason why we should not 
group Lat. mandé with condo etc., assuming 
a transfer to the first conjugation. The 
only remaining example of an ff- preterit 
would then be stazeffuf, which Biicheler has 
taken as a perfect active participle and 
which I have attempted to elucidate further 
as such, lc. p. 185. Any one who will 
furnish a .perfectly convincing explanation 
of this form (or forms, as the case may be) 
will be entitled to an unusual degree of 
gratitude. 

I may take this opportunity of correcting 
an unfortunate misprint in the February 
number of the Classical Review which made 
a sentence of mine quite unintelligible. On 
p. 61, 1st column, 2nd paragraph, 7th line, 
for Latin, v is a spirant, read Latin wu as a 
sptrant. In 2nd column of same page near 
end, fore: y, 0: w, read €: y, 0: w. 

Cart D. Buck. 
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THE ITALIC VERB ZLFHIIA- EHIA-. 


InasmucH as students of the Italic dialects 
are at variance as to the correct explanation 
of the Italic verb-forms ehiato (Umbr.) and 
eehiianastm (Osc.), I may be pardoned 
for venturing to add the following contri- 
bution to the discussion of the subject, in 
the hope that the explanation offered may 
possibly prove acceptable. 

The single passage in which Umbr. ehiato 
occurs (Zab. Jg. vii. B.) runs thus: 1! Pisi 
panupet fratrexs fratrus Atiersier fust, erec 
sveso fratrecate portaia sevacne fratrom | 
2 Atiersio desenduf, pift reper fratreca parsest 
erom ehiato, ponne ivengar tursiandu hertei, 

| Sappet arfertur Atiersir poplom ander- 

safust ; which, being interpreted according 
to Biicheler, Umbrica, 1883, pp. 117-119, 
means ‘ Quisquis quandoque magister fratri- 
bus Atiediis erit, is suo magisterio portet 
hostias fratrum | Atiedium duodecim, quas 
pro re conlegii par erit esse emissas, cum 
iuvencae fugentur oportet,|ubi flamen 
Atiedius populum lustraverit.’ 

Biicheler, op. cit. pp. 118 sq., explains the 
meaning of the word ehiato in this passage 
as follows: ‘Quia tenaciter arteque ehiom 
convinctum est cum boum _persecutione, 
hane ipsam quod praemunivit et antecessit 
id sic dictum arbitror. Exacta autem et 
exempta vinculis et emissa oportuit quae 
super forum fugarentur animalia, eaque 
plura ibi quam tria adfuisse cum peracrio 
genetivus A 51! affert suspicionem tum 
luculentur illud guas tres primum ceperint* 
confirmat.’ 

Some time after the publication of 
Biicheler’s Umbrica, a cippus of tufa was 
discovered at Capua, bearing Oscan inscrip- 
tions on both sides, which, so far as the 
words can with certainty be deciphered, run 
thus :— 


Tyce} co (s. pas fifi. let | pistretf. 
iutklei | eehiianastm | aet. 
sakrim | fakiiad kasit | 
medikk. tivtik | Kapv. 
adpod | fiiet. 


1 For the sake of greater clearness, the passage 
(Tab. Ig. A. 51-53) may be quoted in full. Ac- 
cording to Biicheler’s translation (Umbrica, pp. 
114-116) it runs thus: ‘Tum iuvencas ex opimis’ 
(Umbr. ivenga peracrio) ‘fuganto, qui virgam 
imperatoriam habebit et prinovati’ (praenovati). 
‘Infra forum decurionale capiunto civitatis quisquis 
volet. Quas tris primum ceperint, eas in Aquilonia 
facito Tursae Joviae pro populo civitatis Iguvinae, 
pro civitate Iguvina.’ : 

2 See above, note 1. 


Tod cree, pe ye OammRe erie § 
| pas fiiet pustr | itklei 
[eJehiian | medik. minive 
| kersnaif[ilas. 


These two inscriptions have been ably 
discussed by Biicheler in the Rheinisches 
Museum, vol. xliii., 1888, pp. 557-563, from 
which the translation of I. would appear to 
be: ‘(At the flesh distributions) which take 
place at the next following dedication 
emittendarum (se. hostiarum or iuvencarum ; 
cf. the Umbrian passage quoted above) let 
some one place a sacrificial portion for the 
purposes of the Capuan meddix tuticus, in 
so far as and so long as such distributions 
take place.’ 

The form [e ]ehiian, occurring in IL, 
is presumably an abbreviation of the longer 
form ee hiianastm (occurring in I.), which 
is obviously gen. fem. plur. of the gerundive 
(cf. Biicheler, Rh. M., ib., p. 560). 

For the explanation of the meaning of 
this latter word Biicheler, Rh. M., l.c., 
refers us back to his explanation of Umbr. 
ehiato, quoted above from Umbrica, p. 118; 
his whole note, however, is eminently worth 
quoting: ‘Das Siihnefest der iguvinischen 
Gemeinde schliesst damit, dass Siindenbicke, 
vielmehr iwvencae iiber den Gemeindeplatz 
gejagt, dann unter Theilnahme der ganzen 
Gemeinde eingefangen und die drei erst- 
gefangenen geopfert werden ; der atiedische 
Brudermeister hat dafiir 12 Opferthiere 
zu stellen, welche im Interesse der Bruder- 
schaft sollen werden ehiato, wenn die 
Rinder gejagt werden miissen zum Schluss 
des Gemeindefests, Jg. vii. B. 2, wie ich 
Umbr. p. 118 das Wort zu deuten versucht 
habe, exacta et exempta vinculis et emissa, 
efemreva. Die Verwendung zum allgemeinen 
Besten macht die Emission thatsichlich zur 
Largition ; spross nicht aus solchem Brauch 
die Redeweise edere munus ?’ 

The translation of Umbr. ehiato and Ose. 
eehiianastim by ‘emissos, emittenda- 
rum,’ seems, despite the objection raised by 
C. D. Buck, Der Voc. der Osk. Spr., 1892, 
p- 47, highly probable and _ satisfactory. 
Such a meaning appears to suit the context 
in all three passages where the word occurs. 

Not so satisfactory, however, is Biicheler’s 
explanation of the form of the verb in 
question. In Umbrica, p. 119, he endeavours 
to explain the Umbrian form by the 
suggestion that ‘eh-catu fortasse sic est ad 
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etu (ito) ut fugato ad fugito aut ut iérw ad 
irw,’ and in Rh. IW., b., p. 560, he refers to 
this explanation of the Umbrian form, in 
explanation also of the Oscan form. This 
seems a most unlikely suggestion, and it is 
hardly surprising to find that scholars have 
sought some other explanation of the forms. 

I venture to think that G. Bronisch, Die 
Osk. i- und e- Vocale, 1892, p. 118, and 
Buck, op. cit., p. 47, have hit upon the true 
solution, by connecting the forms under 
discussion with the Latin verb hid hiare ; 
an explanation which had also occurred to 
me quite independently. 

Inasmuch, however, as Bronisch and 
Buck have failed to extract any meaning 
from the forms, as thus connected, the 
object of the present paper is: ‘to show 
that Umbr. ehiato Ose. eehiianastm, as 
thus connected with Lat. hid hidre, admit of 
a perfectly intelligible meaning, almost 
identical with that given by Biicheler (vid. 
supra), and suitable to the context in each 
of the three passages where the verb occurs.’ 

Umbr. ehiato Ose. eehiianastim, so 
far as the forms are concerned, correspond 
to Lat. *é-(or ex-)hidtos *é-(or ex-)hiandarum.* 

The meaning of the forms, thus explained, 
is not attempted at all by Bronisch. And 
Buck, in his discussion of the forms, op. ctt., 
p. 47, fails to come to any conclusion. He 
fails because he appears to think that the 
meaning of the verb in question, the 
original form of which he gives as 
*e-hiid-om, should (in order to suit the 
context): be ‘to kill.’ With his remark, 
made on this assumption, one cannot but 
agree: ‘selbst wenn man eine causativische 
Bedeutung firs umbr. und fiirs. osk. 
annehmen wollte, so gehért doch wohl 
etwas Phantasie dazu, ein ‘ausgihnen 
lassen” zu der Bedeutung von “‘ausatmen 
lassen, toten,” das recht gut passen wiirde, 
zu bringen.’ 2 

But is it not possible to extract another 
meaning (one similar to that given by 
Biicheler, v. supra) from the forms as now 
derived? Uses of the cognate words in 
Latin, Greek, and English, seem to point to 
a possible explanation. 

For instances of Lat. hid used transitively 
we may cite Val. Fl. 6, 706, Subitos ex ore 
cruores | saucia tigris hiat (‘emits’). With 
the meaning ‘emit (sound),’ the verb occurs 
in Prop. 2, 31 (=3, 29), 6 and Persius 5, 3. 


? For the explanation of the ee in the Oscan form 
see Bronisch, op. cit., p. 161, Buck, op, cit., p. 175. 

* Elsewhere in his book, pp.. 32, 36, 126, Buck 
says of Osc. eehiianasim ‘Bedeutung nicht 
sicher’ or ‘ unsicher,’ 
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With Az6 in the latter meaning we may 
compare the similar use of the cognate Lat. 
hi-sco in Att. ap. Non. 120, 30; Prop. 3, 3 
(=4, 2), 4; Ovid, Met. 13, 231. Similarly 
also the use of the cognate Gk. yaivw in 
Soph. 4j. 1227, Aristoph. Vesp. 342, Callim. 
Ap. 24. 

In English we find the cognate yawn 
used of opening in order to emit (as well as 
of opening in order to swallow); cf. e.g. 
Shakspere, Much Ado, V. iii. 19, Julius 
Caesar, II. ii. 18, Hamleé III. ii. 407. 
Compare also the lines of another old 
dramatist, John Marston, Antonio and 
Mellida, The Second Part, III. i. 188 sg. :— 


‘Now gapes the graves, and through their 
yawns let loose 
Imprison’d spirits to revisit earth.’ 


Thus then the Italic verb *é-hiia-om, 
corresponding to the Lat. *é-(or ex-)hia-re, 
will have literally meant ‘to yawn—forth,’ 
and, when applied in the Passive to the 
sacrificial victims, which were to be driven 
forth from their enclosure, den, or cage, and 
pursued across the forum by the community, 
will have meant literally ‘ yawned—forth,’ 
that is (if we may venture to paraphrase 
Marston’s words), ‘let loose through their 
prison’s yawns.’ 

In this connexion reference may be made 
to the phraseology employed in many 
passages by Latin authors concerning the 
horses and chariots in the races; cf. e.g. 
Enn. ap. Cic. De Divin. 1, 48, § 107 :— 


‘Exspectant, veluti, consul cum mittere 
signum 

Volt, omnes avidi spectant ad carceris oras, 

Quam mox emittat pictis ex faucibu’ 
currus.’ 


Compare also Lucret. 2, 263 sqg.; Verg. 
Georg. 1, 512; 3, 104; Aen. 5, 145; Hor. 
Sat. 1, 1, 114; Tibull. 1. 4, 32; Auctor 
Incert. Ad C. Herennium 4, 3, § 4; Ovid 
Heroid. 18, 166, Met. 10, 652 sq., Trist. 
5, 9, 29 sq. and 12, 26; Stat. Zheb. 6, 
522, etc. 

Lat. hid, it is true, is more frequently 
intransitive than transitive; but no objec- 
tion can be raised on this ground against 
the above-suggested explanation of the 
forms in question, for a close parallel to 
Lat. *ex-hiare ‘to yawn—forth’ is afforded 
by Lat. ex-cantare ‘to sing—forth, to charm 
—forth,’ for which see, e.g. Tab. xii. ap, 
Plin. 28, 2, 4 § 17, Hor. Epod. 5, 45, Prop, 
3, 3 (=4, 2), 49, Luc. 6, 686, and 9, 931. 

L. Horton-SmitH. 
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GILBERT'S GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 


The Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and 
Athens, by Dr. Gustav GILBERT, trans- 
lated by E. J. Brooxs, M.A. and T. 
Nicxuin, M.A., with an introductory note 
by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1895. 10s. 6d. 


Tue merits of Dr. Gustav Gilbert’s ‘Man- 
ual of Greek Constitutional Antiquities ’ 
(Handbuch der griechischen Staatsalterthue- 
mer) have long been known to scholars. 
The first instalment of the work, originally 
published in 1881, at once took rank as a 
masterpiece of its kind. Admirable in 
method, fully competent in knowledge, and 
by no means devoid of original suggestions, 
the book quickly proved to be of high 
service to Hellenists, inter alia as a canon 
for the purpose of regulating and directing 
their studies in the political antiquities of 
Greece. The complete work comprises two 
volumes, the first dealing with the institutions 
of Sparta and Athens ; the second (published 
in 1885) containing an inventory of know- 
ledge for the other all too numerous and lesser 
known city-states of Hellas. From the 
nature of the case and from the condition of 
the evidences the second volume was inevit- 
ably destined to a less complete success than 
its precursor. In dealing with Greek 
states other than Sparta and Athens the 
scant and fragmentary evidences do not 
afford materials for an adequate characteris- 
tic or history, even in such notable instances 
as Thebes and Corinth, Elis and Corcyra, to 
say nothing of the infinity of Greek consti- 
tutions throughout the diaspora, from Mas- 
salia to Poseideion, from Olbia to Cyrene. 
In all that region we are constantly baffled 
by the failure of evidence, while the gener- 
alized history and system of the Greek City 
State, which take the place of fuller and 
more exact knowledge of particular city- 
states, are but a poor consolation to the 
historian a-hungering for realities. Even 
in regard to Sparta how much is left to be 
desired | Thucydides could believe that for 
upwards of four centuries there had been 
no constitutional movement or history in 
Sparta. Laconian secretiveness had dried 
up the inner sources of Laconian fame, even 
for the predecessors of Aristotle. Police 
regulations and other reserves seem to have 
made the description of contemporary insti- 
tutions in Sparta a difficult and inconclusive 
task. The happier fortune, the more gener- 


ous self-advertisement of Athens have 
enriched posterity with more copious vision 
and rewarded Athens with an imperishable 
crown. Even in the first edition of Gilbert's 
first volume three-quarters of the whole 
was devoted to Athens, Since then the 
constantly growing wealth of epigraphic 
material, and the epoch-making discovery 
of the lost Aristotelian tract on the Athenian 
Polity, have further aggrandized Athens, as 
by a new transfer to her of the common 
fund. Athens is become for the time more 
than ever the centre of Hellenic interests. 
In the second edition of Gilbert’s first 
volume (1893) Athens absorbs four-fifths of 
the text, without reckoning the Jntroduction 
on ‘Aristotle’s ’AOyvatwv wodureia.’ It is 
from this second edition that the translation 
now under review has been made. The 
translation was a work well worth doing, 
and it has been, upon the whole, well done. 
Barring an unfortunate negative in the 
third line of the Author’s Preface I have 
observed nothing much to mislead and very 
little to displease a scholarly reader. The 
translation is indeed a good illustration of 
the advantage of work done by properly 
trained hands. The translators obviously 
not merely possess a good knowledge of 
German, but have brought all the advan- 
tages of a classical training to bear upon 
their work. As a result the Handbook is 
readable in its English form. The ex- 
tremely business-like character of the original 
dispenses, indeed, with ornament, and in 
this respect the English version very pro- 
perly follows suit: but it has the great 
merit of rendering the German as a rule 
into the English idiom. The scholarly 
character of the work is further guaranteed 
by the scrupulous fidelity with which 
Gilbert’s notes, including all quotations and 
references, have been reproduced. One 
could have desired that the translators had 
adhered to the stricter purism of the German 
original in the transliteration of Greek 
words and names. A work of this kind 
offered a good opportunity for striking a 
blow against the desperate anarchy of our 
English practices in this particular. A 
correctness which was acceptable to Robert 
Browning in his poetic workshop should not 
be too pedantic for the Cambridge Senate 
House, or for the Oxford Schools. I venture 
to repeat a protest against the version of 
kAnpowv et cog. by ‘to choose by lot.’ The 
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words ‘choice’ ‘choose,’ were better reserved 
for aipeats, aipetobar et cog., and this protest 
applies to rendering Gilbert’s word erloost 
into ‘chosen by lot’ (e.g. #.7. p. 139), much 
more, into ‘chosen’ simpliciter (ib. p. 391). 
The use of these technical terms is extremely 
precise in the Greek and is observed by 
Gilbert in his German ; nothing is gained 
for accurate knowledge by substituting in 
English phrases which only avoid inconse- 
quence by being deprived of concrete signi- 
ficance. I had noted two or three expres- 
sions which the translators might perhaps 
better from the point of view of our idiom : 
‘military artists’ may carry a false sugges- 
tion to this or that English reader, nor is it 
quite equivalent to the German Ariegs- 
kuenstler [or to the Greek teyvirar tov 
to\euikov]. The description of Solon start- 
ing on his travels ‘in perfect self-denial’ 
(p. 141) has a slightly droll solemnity about 
it, which is not justified by the German 
unternahm voller Selbstverleugnung eine laen- 
gere Reise. A few such objections in so 
large a labour but accentuate our commend- 
ation. The chief secret of the translators’ 
success is doubtless that they have been 
genuinely interested in the subject of the 
work, and the Public Orator in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, who has written the 
Introductory Note, is to be congratulated, if 
he can count among his pupils any large 
number of scholars competent to undertake 
and perform so well such services to the 
cause of Hellenic studies under his inspir- 
ation. 

This paper has been somewhat retarded 
by circumstances, and I have thought to 
make some amends to the distinguished 
author, and his English editors, by subjoin- 
ing two or three notes on particular points, 
where the views maintained in the Hand- 
book may be open to question, or revision. 
This course may also commend itself to 
readers of the Classical Review, few, if any, 
of whom can require to be told at any 
length that Gilbert’s book, in the original or 
in this serviceable translation, is indispens- 
abie now to every scholar’s library. I take 
three corn-stalks out of my sheaf, on which 
to practise a critical experiment: (1) Gil- 
bert’s general estimate of the “A@nvatwv 
moAureia: (2) Gilbert’s theory concerning 
the age for the enrolment of the Athenian 
citizen: (3) A point in regard to the con- 
stitution of the Athenian dikasteria, in 
which Gilbert argues against a result 
which was established by Fraenkel in 1877 
to the general satisfaction of those qualified 
to judge. The following remarks are not to 
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be regarded as conveying any general cen- 
sure upon Gilbert’s work. I can conceive 
no better way of paying homage to the 
labours of a scholar, than by taking 
the trouble to discuss relatively small points 
in a whole, for which one has nothing but 
commendation and gratitude to express. 

(1) Gilbert's estimate of the ’AOnvaiwv 
ToALTEta. 

It was natural enough for the author, in 
view of the publication of the ’A@nvaiwv 
moNite(a in 1891, to explain, as he has done 
in the Introduction to the new edition of his 
work, his own exact relation to the recovered 
authority. It must, however, be observed 
that, valuable as the Introduction may in 
itself be, it has a disturbing effect upon the 
economy of the Handbook as a whole. A 
somewhat exaggerated value has, perhaps, 
temporarily accrued to the text of the 
’AOnvaiwv roAre’a OWing to the circumstances 
of its long eclipse and late recovery. When 
the critique of the new authority shall have 
been more nearly than at present accom- 
plished, it will not be necessary for a writer 
upon the Institutions of Athens to select 
this one source for special discussion to the 
exclusion of the rest. In the next edition 
of his Handbook Dr. Gilbert will, perhaps, 
convert the Jntroduction into a more general 
and critical survey of the sources at large, 
or else relegate the expression of his personal 
views upon the “A@yvaiwv oditeia to the 
Preface, or to a foot-note. In regard to the 
authority of the new text Dr. Gilbert 
appears to me to have surrendered too easily. 
For all he says, the newly discovered text 
might be not merely a fragmentary and 
inaccurate transcript by various hands of a 
copy of a treatise ascribed, more or less 
uncritically, to Aristotle, but a veritable 
autograph from the pen of that philosopher 
himself! Naturally Dr. Gilbert feels in- 
clined to bow down before such an authority, 
and seriously defends the more transparently 
rationalistic passages of domestic history, 
such as the accounts of Themistokles and 
Aristeides, the seventeen years of Areiopag- 
ite regimen after the Persian wars, the 
curious remark on the incompetence of the 
Strategi in the days before the introduction 
of mercenary soldiers, and so on. Dr. 
Gilbert regards even the account of the 
Drakonian constitution as ‘ valuable inform- 
ation founded on documentary evidence 
which we are not justified in rejecting in 
favour of conjectures of our own,’ (p. XXXix.). 
It would take too long here to apologize for 
‘conjectures of our own,’ nor are we always 
bound to substitute a modern for an ancient 
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hypothesis on rejecting the latter: but how 
a critical historian can treat the passages on 
Drakon as genuine history, or tradition, 
remains to me somewhat of a mystery. It 
may be observed, in addition, that Dr. 
Gilbert’s obiter dicta on Herodotus and 
Thucydides in their relation to the ’A@nvaiwv 
moditeia are not always quite convincing. 
His remark (Jntroduction p. xxvii.) that ‘in 
Herodotus’ day the prevalent opinion at 
Athens was that the Alemeonidai established 
themselves at Delphi, won over the Pythia 
by bribery,’ etc. etc., is based on Hadt. 
5, 62, 63. But, even if we ignore Schweig- 
haeuser’s plausible conjecture of Aaxedaipo- 
vot for ’A@nvaio in c. 63, it does not follow 
that the prevalent opinion in Athens at any 
time was what is there recorded. Again, is 
it not a little rash to describe the zpvuraves 
Tov vavxpdpwv in Hdt. 5, 71 as ‘an in- 
vention of Herodotus’ (Z#.7. p. 122 n. eine 
Erfindung Herodots in the original)? And 
does not the remark, that the temple-build- 
ing at Delphi mentioned in Hdt. 5, 62 
cannot be the same as that mentioned in 
Hat. 2, 180 (#.7. p. 145 n.), seem to miss the 
point of the preposition in éforxodopjoa? The 
rebuilding might have been begun in the 
reign of Amasis even if it was not completed 
until the time of Kleisthenes. It is, per- 
haps, paying Thucydides’ account of the 
family relations of the Peisistratidai too 
high a compliment to describe it as ‘ resting 
on the evidence of inscriptions’ (Jntroduc- 
tion p. Xxxviii.), even though Thucydides 
quotes two inscriptions to the point and 
might doubtless have quoted others ; and in 
this connexion one misses in the /ntroduction 
a reference to Beloch’s theory that the two 
exiles of Peisistratos are a product of false 
inference and combination, the earliest 
effects of which appear in Herodotus—an 
ingenious theory which, if accepted, will 
furnish a good example of the substitution 
of ‘a conjecture of our own’ for ‘a conclu- 
of Aristotle’s’ (cep. p. xxxvili.)—not un- 
attended with advantage. 

(2) Gilbert’s theory on the age of enrolment 
(} t&v rohitOv éyypady), or of legal majority 
at Athens. 

This case is especially interesting for the 
present purpose because here, for once, Dr. 
Gilbert undertakes to correct an explicit 
statement in the ’A@nvaiwy wodrreia, and in 
the stronger part of it, to wit, the second 
part, which deals with Athenian institutions 
as they were in the writer’s own day. It 
should be a very convincing argument to 
lead us in such a case to substitute ‘a con- 
jecture of our own’ for ‘a conclusion of 
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Aristotle’s.’ 
case 4 

The text in question runs: éyypadovra & 
és Tovs Syuotas dxTwxaidexa Eryn yeyovdores 
ec. 42. 

These words can only mean: ‘citizens are 
inscribed on the demotic lists when they are 
eighteen years of age.’ The context shows 
that great pains were taken to prevent 
premature enrolment. 

Yet Gilbert maintains (#.7’.. p. 197) that 
the words mean, not when they are 18 
(i.e. in the 19th year of age), but ‘ upon 
the completion of the 17th year,’ 7.e. in 
the course of their 18th year, or in other 
words, before they are fully 18 years of age. 

He bases this interpretation upon the 
case of the orator Demosthenes, in regard to 
whose majority we have some apparently 
precise information. 

As, however, the Greek text quoted can 
only bear one clear meaning, if the case of 
Demosthenes proves that the orator attained 
his majority before he was 18 years of 
age, the following dilemma will arise: either 
the ’A@nvaiwy woAreia is in error, or the 
enrolment of Demosthenes was premature 
and illegal. Both alternatives are equally 
improbable. I hope to show that the case 
of Demosthenes is not adverse to the state- 
ment in the “A@nvaiwv zwodrreta, and that 
other evidence goes to support that state- 
ment, 

The case of Demosthenes may be exhibited 
as follows after Gilbert (2.7. p. 197) :— 

(i.) Demosthenes was seven years old 
when his father died. Dem. 27, 4. 

(ii.) Demosthenes was ten years and a 
few days under guardianship. 0. 6. 

(iii.) Demosthenes then came of age, ‘e. 
was enrolled on the AngiapxiKov ypapparetov. 

In regard to (i.), the words in point are: 
obpos = raryp...karéeAeuTev...€ue...enT TOV 
évra... Are these words to be taken as 
meaning exactly seven years toaday? That 
is not very likely. The words may well 
mean: not yet eight years of age. (On the 
analogy of Gilbert’s rendering of édxtwxaidexa 
érn yeyovws the words here in question 
should mean not yet seven full years old: 
which would prove too much for his 
argument !) 

In regard to (ii.), the words are: déxa ern 
Hpas émitporevoavtes. There is nothing in 
the text about ‘a few days’ extra. These 
‘few days’ are apparently due to an 
inference, in itself plausible enough. But 
if ‘a few days’ may be added to the ten 
years here, why not to the seven years 
above 1 


Now, what is the state of this 
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There are frequent references to the déxa 
érmn throughout the speech, and oddly 
enough § 69 concludes, “AdoBov dé pnd nv 
€dafse zpotk’ eOéXovta amodotvat kal TadT’ ET EL 
dexatw, which strictly interpreted should 
mean only ‘after nine years.’ 

In regard to (iii.), if must be observed 
that there is nothing in the speech, exact or 
definite, about the date of the orator’s en- 
rolment, or coming of age. The words in 
§ 5, rorovrov xpdvov ews éya avnp etvar doKt- 
pacbeinv, leave the period an open question, 
even if they are to be interpreted as refer- 
ring to the éyypadi cis rods Snuoras. But, 
even if the examination (doxiyacia) is here 
practically identical with the registration 
(€yypady), the question of the exact age 
of Demosthenes at the time is still left open. 

Another passage, however, throws light 
on the point. In 30, 15 Demosthenes 
states that he brought the action against 
his guardian in the Archonship of Polyzelos, 
in the month Skirophorion, in which month 
also his doxiyuacla had taken place. 

In the same passage he reckons a period 
of ‘two years’ between the Skirophorion of 
Polyzelos and the Poseideon of Timokrates. 

The list of Archons is as follows :— 


Polyzelos, Ol. 103.2 = 367-6 B.c. 
Kephisodoros, Ol. 103.3 = 366-5 B.c. 
Chion, Ol. 103.4 = 365-4 B.c. 
Timokrates, Ol. 104.1 =364-3 B.o. 


The Skirophorion of Polyzelos coincides, 
roughly speaking, with June 366 B.c. The 
Poseideon of Timokrates coincides similarly 
with December 364 B.c., and the ‘two 
years’ equals therefore two years and six 
months. On this analogy, ‘ten years’ 
might stand for ten years and six months, 
and ‘seven years’ might stand for seven 
years and six months, more or less: and) in 
any case it is obvious that an exact 
argument for the interpretation, or refuta- 
tion, of the text in the ’A@nvaiwv rodrreia 
cannot be based on the data in Demo- 
sthenes, and that, to all appearance, Demo- 
sthenes may have been fully eighteen years 
of age before he brought his action, or was 
inscribed on the roll of his Deme, and 
presumably was so old. 

But that is not all. Gilbert appears to 
have overlooked in this connexion the 
bearing of the list of Zponymi upon the 
problem of the ephebic majority. 

It is, by the way, a curious fact that 
Gilbert still thinks the 42 Eponymi of the 
Hoplites (érdévypor trav FAukOv) identical 
with the Archons of a man’s years of service 
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(Z.7. p. 315). The true interpretation of 
"AOnv. mod. 53, 4 we owe to Mr. Kenyon, 
and it appeared already in his editio princeps 
of 1891. But whether the 42 Eponymi 
were Archons, as Gilbert still thinks, or 
Heroes, as Kenyon then showed, the facts 
remain that the 42 names marked 42 years 
of service, and that the last year of service 
was the 60th year of a man’s age, during 
which he served as a Diaitetes. But, if the 
42nd Hponymos corresponds to the 60th 
year of a man’s age, the first Hponymos 
must correspond to the 19th year of a man’s 
age: Q. E. D. 

It is, therefore, obvious now that 
Gilbert’s interpretation of ’A@nv. rod. 42, 1 
is unacceptable; that the case of Demo- 
sthenes is not an instance against the correct 
interpretation ; and that the correct inter- 
pretation is completely borne out by the 
use of the 42 Hponymi. The legal age for 
the enrolment or registration (éyypadi) 
was on the completion of the 18th year, 2.e. 
in the course of the 19th year, precisely as 
stated in the passage in question. 

The Ephebic training lasted two years: a 
citizen would not join the mass, ‘be with 
the rest’ (era tév aAdwv), until he had 
completed his 20th year. As everybody in 
Athens born in one year was not born on 
the same day of the year, the legal regu- 
lations did not work out with precisely the 
same coincidence in all cases, but this point 
needs not to be pursued further at present. 
It will here suffice to have vindicated the 
true interpretation of the passage in 
question from the gloss which Gilbert has 
put upon it. 

(3) Gilbert’s view of the composition of the 
grand Jury (album tiudicum): Were there 
ever 6,000 dikasts in Athens ? 

On this point there is more room for 
dispute, and I cannot expect to carry all 
suffrages in favour of the view to be here 
propounded. The case presents a test for 
the critique of the “A@yvaiwy wodurefa, as 
well as an important problem in the 
constitutional history of Athens. If Dr. 
Gilbert is right, the “A@yvatwy qwodurefa has 
determined a controversy concerning the 
number and composition of what we may, 
perhaps, call the great, or grand, Jury at 
Athens, and has demonstrated a remarkable 
change or reform in this matter, affording 
a fresh contrast between the conditions of 
the fifth and of the fourth centuries B.c. I 
hope now to show good reason for disquali- 
fying the authority of the ’A@nvaiwy wodireta 
in this regard, and for denying the supposed 
contrast in this particular, 
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It was a received opinion twenty years 
ago that year by year in old Athens a great 
jury of 6,000 dikasts used to be impanelled 
by lot, out of which great panel particular 
juries were constituted by a further 
sortition as occasion demanded. ‘This 
theory, however, was not two cen- 
turies old. It was devised by Valesius 
(Henri de Valois), and developed by 
Matthiae and Schoemann. It was the 
result of ingenious inference and combina- 
tion, starting from the lines in Aristophanes, 
Wasps, 661, 2 :-— 


am TovTwv vuv Katabes pucbdv Toto. SiKacrats 
EVLAUTOV, 
e€ xiAudow, Koimw melovs ev TH xXoOpa 
katevacGev... 
and the complete confutation of this modern 
theory was among the most certain results 
of Max Fraenkel’s brilliant monograph, Die 
attischen Geschworenengerichte, Berlin, 1877. 
But lo! here comes the ’A@yvaiwv zodureta 
back from the dead, bringing the 6,000 
dikasts with it! There they are, as large 
as life, in chapter 24, among the ‘twenty 
thousand men and more,’ supported and 
paid from the public funds of Athens in 
the fifth century B.c. 


ovveBawvev yap ard Tov dopwv Kal Tov TehOv 
Kal TOV TUYppaxwv Trelovs 7) Stopuplovs dvdpas 
tpépecbar. Sukactal pméev yap Roav 
éfaxtoxircoe x.tA. 


True, there is not a word about this 
figure 6,000 for the dikasts in the second 
part of the treatise, where the annual 
composition of the great panel, as well as 
the diurnal sortition of particular juries, 
is somewhat minutely displayed. True, the 
description of the dikastic institutions as 
they were in the days of Demosthenes and 
Aristotle, for which the second part of the 
’"AOnvaiwv rodureia is a first-rate authority, 
completely indicates Max Fraenkel’s 
brilliant critique. But the express text 
above quoted is too much for Dr. Gilbert, 
with his generous estimate of ‘ Aristotle’s’ 
authority for the history of Athenian 
institutions. Accordingly Gilbert—while 
of necessity abandoning the position for the 
fourth century—positively retains, or, to 
speak more accurately, revives the exploded 
theory of Valesius, with the further 
developments of Matthiae (de iudiciis 
Atheniensium), and of Schoemann (de 
sortitione iudicum apud Athenienses), as 
valid for the fifth century B.c. (See Eng. 
Trans. pp. 391, 392, 394.) 
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There is thus set up a notable contrast 
between the album iudicum of the fifth 
century and that of the fourth, but it is an 
absolutely unnecessary and untenable 
contrast. Every argument against the 
6,000 remains exactly where it was before 
the “A@nvaiwv roXdureta came to light. There 
is not space here to recapitulate or to 
enforce those arguments, I must be content 
to say that if they are valid against the 
contemporary authority of Aristophanes in 
the fifth century, they are valid against the 
fourth century writer—even assuming the 
complete authenticity of the given passage 
in the ’A@nvaiwv wodtreta. The figures in 
this passage are obviously round numbers— 
the 500 gpovpot vewpiwv, the 700 dpyat 
évonpor and so forth—and the 6,000 dikasts 
cannot be seriously treated as a fixed and 
absolute total obtained, year by year, by 
some method not specified or even sug- 
gested anywhere in the treatise. Nor is 
the figure adduced in order to elucidate the 
composition of the album tudicum, or of the 
special juries ; it is given simply as an item 
in the grand total of state-paid Athenians, 
‘upwards of 20,000,’ in all. And where 
can we suppose the author to have got these 
figures from? Where did he find the 6,000 
dikasts? He found the 6,000 dikasts where 
Valesius found them, to wit, in the Wasps 
of Aristophanes. He found them where he 
himself found the 20,000 citizens—it is a 
mercy that he has spared us the 1,000 
tributary cities ! 


> y 4 , A a “ ‘ / ec a“ 
ciaiv ye modes xiALat, at viv TOV dopov Atv 
amrayourw* 
4 ” ” / my , 
TovTwv €eikoow avdpas Bookew el Tis Tpowérakev 
EKAOTY); 
bu. Lo a Aw Lal »” > lal 
vo pupiades TOV OnpoTikKov eLwy ev Tact 
4 
Aaywous... 


Wasps 707-9. 


If ‘the ¢épo. and the ovppayor’ can 
support 20,000 Athenians, you have but to 
add the réy to support the more ! 

The case is fairly clear. We are in the 
presence of one of those inferences and 
combinations of which the first part of 
the “A@nv. wo. is full; we are not in the 
presence of an official document, or a 
genuine tradition. Some of these inferences 
are good, and some of them are bad, and 
some in either kind have been independently 
made by modern scholars, before the 
discovery of the ’A@nvatwy zoXurefa. The 
"AOnvaiwy mohiteia has appeared to verify 
the modern conjectures: but the apparent 
verification is not above criticism. Luge- 
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bil’s theory on the position of the Polemarch 
at Marathon is a good case in point. 
Every one now accepts this theory, on the 
strength of the ’A@yvaiwy wodureia, yet the 
theory was fully established, for those who 
could estimate historic evidence, long before 
the recovery of the ’A@nvaiwy 7odrreia.} 
But this other case—the apparent verifica- 
tion of the hypothesis of Valesius in the 
text of the ’A@nvaiwy modureta—only proves, 
when critically examined, that a _ bad 
inference made in the seventeenth century 
of our era had been anticipated in the 


1 On this point I venture to refer to the note in 
my edition of Herodotus iv., v., vi. Vol. 1. 
p. 365. 
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fourth century before our era. It is a 
subject for regret that Dr. Gilbert has 
allowed himself to be overborne by the 
authority of the “A@yvaiwy woArefa in this 
matter ; and I trust he will reconsider his 
position before the next edition of his 
Handbuch makes its appearance. The 
classical perfection which he has attained 
in the treatment of the Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens makes 
any lapse on his part the more distressing 
to those who, like the present . writer, 
gratefully acknowledge a large debt to his 
labours, 
ReeinaLp W. Macan. 





RAMSAY’S SZ. PAUL THE TRAVELLER AND THE ROMAN CITIZEN. 


St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 
by Prorxssor Ramsay. 1895. 10s. 6d. 


Tue record of St. Paul’s Christian life in 
the Acts ranges from his conversion to his 
Roman imprisonment : but his active career 
as apostle tothe Gentiles (omitting the 
unrecorded years at Tarsus, and his last 
years of which mere glimpses are given in 
the Pastoral Epistles) began with his arrival 
at Antioch and ended with his arrest at 
Jerusalem. Other periods of his life are 
rich in personal and spiritual interest : but 
these were the years in which he took the 
lead in church extension. His rapid success 
claims the attention of the philosophic 
historian as well as the Christian: within 
fifteen years he planted churches throughout 
Asiatic and European Greece which lived, 
and took root, and grew into a permanent 
kingdom of Christ. This was evidently due 
to certain elements in his Greek environ- 
ment which rendered it possible for him to 
make Greek culture and Roman organiza- 
tion valuable handmaids of the Church. 
These elements may with advantage be 
considered in connexion with his many- 
sided character, and his wonderful combina- 
tion in his own person of the various forces 
that made up the complex civilization 
around him. He was by birth and educa- 
tion at once Jew Greek and Roman before 
he became a Christian apostle. The union 
of Jew and Greek was specially important : 
for by opening to him the synagogues of 
the Dispersion it enabled him, in spite of 
the Jewish opposition which his doctrine 


provoked, to win the ear of those godfear- 
ing Gentiles who offered the most fruitful 
field for conversion. His Roman citizen- 
ship also had its value, as Prof. Ramsay 
urges in his recent work on St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, not only 
as a shield from outward danger, but also 
in the wide outlook it gave him over the 
Empire, and a greater sympathy with Im- 
perial organization than was possessed by 
mere provincials. 

For, as the author points out, the civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Western Asia was Graeco- 
Roman. Greeks had of old studded the sea- 
board with colonies, which found in the 
ordered freedom of city life the most 
effectual means of commercial enterprise 
and of protection against oriental despotism. 
Greek monarchs had further developed this 
municipal system as the surest support of 
their throne against the reactionary forces of 
Eastern feudalism and superstition, besides 
adding to the cities a large Jewish popula- 
tion. The Caesars, inheriting a like policy 
from the Roman Senate, fostered the growth 
of commercial cities and established new 
colonies along the main lines of communi- 
cation. 

This Graeco-Roman civilization has found 
few more able exponents than Prof. Ram- 
say. By local research, by study of its 
geography and its monuments, by investiga- 
tion of its political changes and its history, 
he has made himself well acquainted with 
the religious and social life of Asia Minor 
during the first two centuries. His history 
of The Church in the Roman Empire in- 
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volved a careful scrutiny of the latter half 
of the Acts—the travel-document as he 
there entitles it—which contains the record 
of St. Paul’s mission to the Gentiles: and 
he there pronounced it unquestionably an 
original document of the first century, but 
cautiously reserved his opinion as to the 
earlier chapters, which were composed 
under different circumstances without per- 
sonal knowledge of the facts. In his later 
volume he abandons this attitude of 
reserve, upholds the unity of the whole 
book, and ascribes its authorship to Luke the 
companion of St. Paul. This is an en- 
couraging symptom of a healthy reaction in 
modern criticism against the absurdity of 
reducing this noble record of a _ living 
church, stamped throughout in spirit as 
well as style and language with the seal of 
unity, into a stale patchwork of old docu- 
ments. This protest against scissors-and- 
paste theories comes with special force from 
an author who has rendered such good 
service in rehabilitating its character as con- 
temporary history. 

In fixing its date however he scarcely 
manifests the courage of his opinions. 
Though he dates all the travel-notes between 
43 and 60, and the chapters which contain 
them consist almost wholly of travel-notes, 
and are instinct with their life and fresh- 
ness; and though the materials of the 
earlier chapters were obviously within the 
author’s reach before he left Palestine in 
59; he postpones the final composition more 
than twenty years till the reign of Domi- 
tian. In support of this date he merely 
adduces one ingenious argument, which 
might create a presumption, if it were more 
convincing than it is, that the joint rule 
of Titus had begun in 71 before the com- 
pletion of the Third Gospel. But his own 
account of the Flavian policy condemns the 
date he now suggests for the Acts. Domi- 
tian, as he has forcibly argued, inherited 
his policy from his father and brother ; 
though the cruelty which drenched the 
Flavian amphitheatre with Christian blood 
was peculiarly his own. The Flavian throne 
rested on a popular basis, and Christians 
had become by the time of Nero a most 
unpopular class of social revolutionaries in 
the eyes of the Roman populace. Caesar- 
worship reached its climax under Domitian, 
but the Jewish war first accentuated 
the dangers of a kindred faith; and the 
antichristian policy of the Flavian em- 
perors, which aimed at stamping out the 
name of Christ by the capital punishment 
of apostles and saints, cannot have been 


long delayed after their triumph. That 
crisis reversed the face of the religious 
world. Jews became no longer formidable 
persecutors, as they are presented in the 
Acts, but downtrodden exiles from city and 
temple ; Rome no longer the protector of the 
Church, but a jealous tyrant. 

The later chapters of the biography con- 
tain little new matter; though most 
readers will welcome the excellent résumé 
of James Smith’s exhaustive and masterly 
treatise on the voyage to Rome and ship- 
wreck: and the account given of the 
Imperial police system for the custody of 
state prisoners will be new to many. Its 
chief interest centres in the earlier life. 
The sojourn at Athens gains some touches 
of reality from the lively picture of an 
ancient university and its surroundings: 
the topography of the Areopagus is handled 
with the true instinct of an archaeologist 
as an effective argument against the con- 
ception of a popular address from the hill. 
Still more valuable are the travel-notes in 
Asia Minor. The author’s intimate ac- 
quaintance with its internal condition under 
the Caesars makes his remarks on that 
region extremely valuable. He has suc- 
ceeded to the satisfaction of most dis- 
passionate inquirers in disproving the theory 
of the late Bishop Lightfoot that the 
Galatian churches of St. Paul were planted 
in the cities of Northern Galatia ; to which 
English churchmen have clung in loyal 
deference to his high authority, though it 
made it almost impossible to reconcile the 
Epistle with the Acts. 

His description of Roman policy and 
Graeco-Roman civilization brings out effec- 
tively the bright side of Imperial rule. 
The reign of law and order established in 
the city centres, and along the main roads, 
the fairly evenhanded justice, the stern 
repression of violence, the road-making and 
vigorous police, made it a valuable ally of 
Christianity as a civilizing agent in the 
apostolic age ; more than thirty years of 
church life elapsed before the Emperors 
learned to dread the spiritual power and 
organized unity of the Church, and sought 
to crush by force so formidable an antagon- 
ist to centralized despotism and_ social 
tyranny. 

The picture of St. Paul’s environment at 
Ephesus is a little disappointing to those 
who know The Church in the Roman Empire, 
because it omits the graphic account of the 
famous temple of Great Artemis, fruitful 
goddess-mother and nurse of life, with its 
throng of votaries from all lands, the exten- 
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sive traffic that grew up around it, and the 
demand for shrines in silver marble and 
terracotta. But the mercenary motives of 
the craftsmen are faithfully depicted, as 
well as the absence of sincere fanaticism in 
the opposition to St. Paul, and the friendly 
tone of the upper classes, represented by 
the Imperial commissioners of religious 
worship. 

I cannot however endorse the author’s 
view of the relations of the apostles with 
the synagogue. The statement that Peter 
laid it down as @ necessary condition of 
reception into the Church that the non-Jew 
must approach by way of the synagogue, 
appears to me quite groundless. Cornelius 
was not a proselyte, as is affirmed, but a 
godfearing Gentile who attended the syn- 
agogue he had built and observed Jewish 
hours of prayer: nor was the question 
presented to Peter one of Hebrew birth as a 
necessary condition of membership of the 
Church, but of circumcision, Proselytes had 
been freely invited at Pentecost to join the 
Church (Acts ii. 10), and one of the Seven 
was a proselyte. The baptism of Cornelius 
with the Spirit was on the contrary the 
fundamental charter of Gentile Christians. 
Hitherto the apostles had regarded the 
uncircumcised as unclean: for Christ him- 
self had pointedly refused with seeming 
harshness to admit Gentiles to the blessings 
of the Gospel. But now God revealed to 
St. Peter and the Church his new covenant 
with the uncircumcised. 

On the other hand the chief secret of St. 
Paul’s success lay in his power over the 
large body of godfearing Gentiles within 
the synagogue: they became his enthusi- 
astic adherents, and formed, as his Epistles 
attest, the strength of the Pauline churches. 
The author represents St. Paul as addressing 
himself in Galatia to the pagan populace ; 
but the Epistle to his Galatian converts is 
saturated through and through with Old 
Testament thoughts and language, and was 
clearly addressed to pupils of the syn- 
agogue. Again in Thessalonica the author 
rejects the authority of the great MSS. in 
Acts xvii. 4, in support of his view that 
the great sphere of St. Paul’s influence was 
outside the synagogue. But the first dis- 
tinct breach with the synagogue recorded 
in the Acts was at Corinth: and even there, 
as his First Epistle to the Corinthian church 
declares, his converts were learned in the 
Scriptures, having doubtless followed him 
out of the synagogue. 

This volume does not claim to bea critical 
edition and it would be unjust to condemn 
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it on critical grounds: but the hasty re- 
jection of the great MSS. whenever a diffi- 
culty confronts us, or a valuable comment 
has crept from the margin into a later text, 
calls for protest. Three instances must 
suffice. The reading eis IepovoaAnp in xi. 
25 is summarily dismissed as impossible. 
Why so? it has to be coupled with zAnpo- 
cavres, and its position is therefore unusual : 
transcribers have stumbled over it, changing 
eis into a barely possible éé, and correcting 
that into dd, but the context goes far to 
justify it. In returning from the Caesarean 
episode to the mission of Barnabas and 
Saul it is reasonable to mark the change of 
scene by giving prominence to Jerusalem, 
as the place of their ministry.—In xvi. 6 
the reading of the great MSS. Aup)6or... 
kwAvbevtes, though it makes excellent sense 
and perfect Greek, if literally translated, is 
set aside in favour of the hopeless jumble 
of participles in the Received Text, because 
the author finds it difficult to reconcile it 
with his view of the context.—In xxviii. 16 
the marginal note recording the delivery of 
St. Paul into the custody of the head of the 
detective police is a valuable fragment of 
antiquity, but its absence from the oldest 
MSS. forbids its acceptance as a genuine 
clause of the original text, and it is difficult 
to understand the suggestion that it was 
omitted because it had only a mundane 
interest. 

In the domain of church history I am 
grieved to differ so widely from the author. 
His description of the first mission of 
Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem contradicts 
apparently the original record. We are told 
in the Acts that the Christians of Antioch, 
being stirred by a prophecy of impending 
famine to send relief to the brethren in 
Judaea, sent it to the elders by the hand of 
Barnabas and Saul. The obvious inference 
is that the office of relieving the Christian 
poor which had been performed by the 
apostles, and for a time by ,the Seven, 
devolved at that time upon the elders, and 
that the duty of Barnabas and Saul ended 
with placing the contribution in their hands, 
just as the more important Pauline contribu- 
tion was afterwards presented to James and 
the elders. Prof. Ramsay however sets 
aside the elders, and maintains that Saul— 
whose life, as a hated renegade, was never 
safe in Jerusalem—repaired thither with 
Barnabas and a staff of assistants, forsaking 
their ministry at Antioch for some months, 
that they might purchase and distribute 
food to the starving poor at Jerusalem. In 
support of this strange contention he urges 
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that the conveyance of alms could not be 
designated as a diaxovia, though the mere 
contribution is so entitled in 2 Cor. ix. 1. 
The mission is also dated in the Acts by the 
outbreak of the Herodian persecution at 
that time (not about, for the Greek preposi- 
tion used in xii. 1 is xara): yet Prof. Ramsay 
makes them wait two whole years till the 
occurrence of actual famine about 46. His 
object in these suggestions is to identify the 
conference of Barnabas and Saul related in 
Gal. ii. 1-10, and there dated thirteen years 
after Saul’s conversion, with this visit. For 
the persecution began within fourteen years 
after the Crucifixion, and the conference was 
well-nigh impossible at a time when Herod 
was marking down the leaders of the Church 
as victims, and they were seeking safety in 
flight or concealment. Prof. Ramsay indeed 
scouts this idea as unworthy of apostles: 
but their Lord had enjoined flight from 
persecution, and St. Paul practised it again 
and again, little as he feared to die. 

In pursuance of the same theory he inter- 
poses ten years of misdirected and compara- 
tively barren ministry at Tarsus between 
Saul’s successful preaching at Damascus 
and the wonderful triumphs of his sub- 
sequent career; he dates the recognition of 
Barnabas and Saul by Peter James and John, 
as God’s chosen apostles for the conversion 
of the Gentiles, before their commission from 
the church of Antioch, and before ine vision 
which revealed to Saul his future mission ; 
besides postponing that vision till eleven 
years after Saul’s flight from Jerusalem. It 
is not easy to conceive a more complete 
dislocation of his Christian career. 

His view of Gal. ii. 1-10 as relating a 
private understanding between the leaders 
rests on his interpretation of rots doxodor in 
v. 2 as the leading spirits of the Twelve, and 
assumes their identity with Peter James and 
John, whereas I understand the Greek text 
of vv. 7-9 d\Xa rotvarriov...as emphatically 
contrasting the conduct of the two. But 
the passage is confessedly obscure, and I 
should hardly refer to it, were it not for the 
suggestion that St. Paul made a formal 
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submission to the subsequent council in 
reliance on this private understanding. 
This is to introduce into the apostolic 
government a fatal atmosphere of intrigue, 
which savours more of the nineteenth 
century than of the first. 

He treats of the council as a recognition 
that Jerusalem was the administrative centre of 
the Church, adopting the false analogy of 
general councils, representative of the whole 
Church and armed with imperial authority. 
I find in the Acts no appearance of repre- 
sentation or authority over the Gentile 
churches. The church of Antioch sent 
ambassadors to Jerusalem to complain of an 
agitation raised by Jewish Christians at 
Antioch. These obtained from the apostles 
and local elders an emphatic repudiation of 
the unauthorized agitators, and a distinct 
recognition of Gentile freedom from the 
Law. They took back with them a letter 
from the elder brethren to their Gentile 
brethren, settling the terms on which Jewish 
Christians, bound by the law of Moses, 
might nevertheless maintain communion 
with Gentile brethren. I find here no trace 
of submission, no surrender of independence, 
but a treaty of brotherly alliance between 
two distinct sections of the Church, con- 
cluded by the Twelve and the elders on the 
one part, and by Barnabas and Paul on the 
other. Submission on the part of St. Paul 
would be quite inconsistent with his jealous 
vindication of his own apostolic authority 
in all his Epistles. The assertion that his 
whole history shows that he recognized 
Jerusalem as the adminiStrative centre of the 
Church simply amazes me. Even the mother- 
church of Antioch passed gradually out of 
sight, as he pressed onward in his apostolic 
career, grouping his churches round new 
centres, cementing them together by common 
action, straining to add West to East. He 
was indeed most anxious to avoid a rupture 
with Jerusalem, which would have broken 
the unity of the Church, but I cannot 
conceive him looking back to a Jewish 
centre of Gentile Christianity. 

F, RENDALL. 
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LEO’S PLAUTINISCHE FORSCHUNGEN. 


Plautinische Forschungen zur Kritik und 
Geschichte der Komédie, von Fr. Leo. 
(Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, pp. viii. 
346.) Berlin. 1895. 13M. 


Proressor Leo’s Forschungen is the most 
important work on Plautus that has appeared 
since Ritschl’s Prolegomena. The number 
of new suggestions which it offers is so 
great that it is impossible for a reviewer to 
treat the whole work in detail. Of the last 
five of the six chapters into which it is 
and iv., which deal with the Biography of 
Plautus, his Greek originals and_ the 
genuineness of the Prologues of his plays, 
are perhaps the most valuable part of this 
valuable volume and will meet with the 
most ready acceptance. In chap. v. the 
case for Prof. Leo’s theory of the elision of 
final -s after a short vowel before an initial 
vowel in Plautus is stated with so strong 
an array of facts as to make me ashamed 
of my scant recognition of this theory in 
the Latin Language (ch. ii. § 137, p. 123); 
and the whole question of the dropping of 
final -s in Latin is thoroughly investigated. 
Chap. vi. contains the brilliant discovery 
that -ae of the Gen. Sg. (originally a disyl- 
lable -d) is treated differently by early 
poets from -ae of the Dat. (Loc.) Sg. 
(originally a long diphthong -a) in that 
Synaloephe of Gen. -ae is avoided. But 
since every one who takes an interest in 
Plautus must get and read this book for 
himself, I prefer to use the space at my 
disposal in a fuller discussion of the chapter 
which has the most importance for the 
restoration of the text of Plautus, I mean 
chap. i. which deals with the history of the 
Plautine Text in antiquity. 

It has for a long time been known that 
our text must have come ultimately from 
actors’ copies; and various readings have 
been with more or less probability referred 
to the changes which would have to be 
made at the Plautine revival in the first 
century B.C., in order to make the meaning 
and metre intelligible to the audience. Thus 


1 Philologists owe gratitude to Prof. Leo for this 
interesting proof of the different course of develop- 
ment taken by these two case-endings, and will 
forgive him for his strange explanations of Pomplio 
as a Dual (p. 333) and of Gen. -di from -as like Ital. 
erai from crds (p. 321n.). 

The elision of the -ae of meae in Epid. 563 démi 
meae eccam sdluam need cause no difficulty. Meae 
is a Locative. 


the substitution in our MSS. of purgitant 
for the Plautine purigant in Awl. 753 : 


non mi homines placént qui quando male 
fecerunt purigant, 


is claimed for this period ; for, it is argued, 
a later scribe would merely replace the 
obsolete purigant by the familiar purgant 
without troubling himself to preserve the 
metre (cf. Truc. 245 demum oggerunt (A) for 
demus danunt (P); Pseud. 432 forsitan ea tibi 
(P) for fors fuat an istaec(A). Further, that 
corruptions existed in the Plautine text as 
early as Varro’s time is known not only from 
his mention in the Lingua Latina ix. 61, 106 
of the corruption Jawari for laware in Truc. 
323, but also from Festus’ account of his 
explanation of Curc. 568, which shows that 
the text used by Varro had wapula ergo 
instead of wapulare ego. It is then a per- 
fectly natural supposition that in the first 
complete edition of the twenty-one plays, an 
edition from which both the fourth century 
Ambrosian Palimpsest (A) and the Arche- 
type of our other MSS. (P) are derived, 
there were errors which were transmitted to 
both families of MSS. Indeed Schoell has 
gone so far as to argue from certain lacunae, 
which he professes to find in both A and P, 
that the common original had holes in 
certain pages and that each page contained 
a certain number of lines. It is therefore 
no new theory which Prof. Leo brings 
before us in the first chapter, where he 
emphasizes the significance of these corrup- 
tions common to A and P. What is new is 
his conjecture (I say conjecture, for the 
facts are too uncertain to admit of proof) 
that this original edition of the twenty-one 
plays was comparatively late, only a 
century or two earlier than the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest itself, belonging to the second 
century A.D., and being a product of the 
Archaic Revival of that period. The theory 
of that time, he says,—a theory which we 
find carried into practice in contemporary 
inscriptions,—that hiatus was allowable in 
verse, induced the editor or editors of 
Plautus to leave unemended such lines as 
exhibited hiatus; so that passages like 
Poen. 453-6 (AP): 


sex immolaui | dgnos nec potui tamen 
propitiam Venerem facere uti | essét mihi. 
Quonidm litare néqueo abii illim ilico 
iratus : uotui | éxta prosicarier, 
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reproduce the Plautine text of the first 
edition, in other words, the high-water 
mark beyond which Plautine students of 
to-day can hardly expect to pass. Prof. 
Leo draws up a long list of lines in which 
hiatus is exhibited in the A and the P 
versions, and supposes them one and all to 
have stood in this form in the original 
edition, an edition referred by him to some 
period after Probus, by others to some 
period after Varro. The list is an alarm- 
ing one; and Prof. Leo’s whole theory is 
likely to have something of a paralysing 
effect on Plautine emendation, to suggest 
tacit acquiescence in MS. corruptions rather 
than a vigorous effort to get past and 
beyond them to the actual words of Plautus. 

And yet it seems to me that the time has 
not yet come for such a policy of despair. 
The whole history of Plautine emendation 
has shown us that the canon of textual 
eriticism which has led to success is that 
the readings common to A and P are to be 
accepted as the right readings, unless it 
can be shown that the mistake is one into 
which the scribe of A and the P scribe may 
have fallen independently. There are 
several considerations which should prevent 
us from abandoning this canon, found so 
useful in the past. 

Prof. Leo’s list of lines, similarly worded 
in both A and P, in which the laws of 
scansion, as they are known to us, are 
violated, is, as I have said, a long one. 
But it would have been a good deal longer, 
if the list had been compiled a few 
years ago, prior to Skutsch’s clever 
discovery that the final vowel of -que, 
-ne was dropped in conversational Latin, 
and therefore in the versification of Plautus, 
in other words besides atgue (ac), neque 
(nec), viden, &e. Skutsch made that dis- 
covery by observing that A and P agreed 
in presenting a large number of lines of 
this form :— 


Poen. 419 perque meds amores pérque Adel- 
phasiim meum (Iamb. Senar.) 


which violated our ordinary rules of scan- 
sion. But rightly judging that, where A 
and P agreed about a reading, that reading 
would probably be correct, he looked about 
for an explanation of the apparent irregu- 
larity, and discovered this law of Latin 
pronunciation. Has not Prof. Leo himself 
in the last chapter of this book removed 
from the list of ‘ corruptions common to A 
and P’ all those lines in which -ae of the 
Gen. Sg. stands in hiatus, by showing that 
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the pronunciation of this diphthong in 
Plautus’ age was of a kind that enabled it 
to stand before an initial vowel without 
causing hiatus? And we do not find in his 
list Poen. 388 : 


hiius cor, huis studium, huius sduium, 
mastigia, 


now that Buecheler, accepting the common 
reading of A and P, has shown that there 
is no corruption, but that cor in the time 
of Plautus was a syllable long by position. 
We are then entitled to believe that before 
many years are passed Prof. Leo’s list will 
be considerably reduced by new discoveries 
about Plautine pronunciation and prosody. 
Even now we can diminish it by the con- 
sideration, surely a very natural one, that 
since the same tendencies to error were 
present to the ancient scribe of A as to the 
mediaeval scribes of ‘ Palatine’ MSS., they 
must occasionally have fallen into the same 
mistake. Thus the scribe of 4 is, like all 
scribes, inclined to MHaplography, and 
writes, e.g. guemquam for quemquam quam 
in Most.608. The scribes of the ‘ Palatine’ 
MSS. are inclined to the same error, and 
write, e.g. wisita sit for uisitata sit in Trin. 
766. We need not then suppose gerere 
<re>m of AP in Trin. 773 to bea corruption 
that existed in the first MS. of Plautus. 
It may well have crept into A and into 
some P-archetype independently. In Stich. 
289 CD have the same error as A, hamum 
for hamulum; but the fact that B has 
hamulum shows us that the mistake is one 
for which the scribe of A on the one hand, 
and the scribe of the original of C and D 
on the other are responsible, and which 
must not be foisted into the original of AP. 
And yet how many lines must be in the 
same case, while the needed indication is 
lacking! Poen. 3888-90 with their numerous 
homoeoteleutons, or rather homoeoarchons, 
offer a regular pitfall to scribes ; and as a 
matter of fact the scribes of ABCD have 
all gone wrong in this passage ; but luckily 
they have gone wrong at different parts and 
in different ways so that the common arche- 
type of A and P for once escapes being 
saddled with the . responsibility for the 
error. Or, again, Transposition is a common 
fault of the scribe of A, as in the Stichus 
at v. 350 &. It is also a common fault of 
the ‘ Palatine’ scribes, as in the same play 
at vv. 117, 293, 295, &. What wonder 
then that A and the ‘Palatine’ MSS. 
coincide in one of the instances of trans- 
position in this play (v. 275), or in so 
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natural a transposition as in Pseud. 997, 
where the true reading: propera pellegere 
ergo epistulam has become in both families 
of MSS. propera pellegere epistulam ergo? 
The same considerations may make us pause 
before we assign to the original edition of 
Plautus every mistake that is found at once 
in a line of the ‘ Palatine’ text and in the 
same line as quoted by Nonius. Our MSS. 
of Nonius, as I have tried to showin the 
Philologus of this year, are all derived froma 
single MS. of the eighth or ninth century, 
and only in Books i.— iii. have we readings 
of a seventh or eighth century archetype. 
The writer of this MS. or the writer of its 
parent archetype may quite conceivably 
have fallen on his own account into the 
game error as a ‘ Palatine’ scribe, if the 
error is a natural one to fall into, e.g. Asin. 
807 puras for pure. On the other hand 
the quotation of a line by Nonius or some 
other grammarian often affords the very 
proof we need and shows us that a cor- 
ruption common to A with the ‘ Palatine’ 
MSS. was not necessarily a corruption of the 
first edition of Plautus. For example, in 
Mil. 1413 A has mittemus, BCD mittimus : 
but the Priscian MSS. have amittimus, a fact 
which argues for the true reading amittemus 
having been the reading of the early 
Plautine text. 

And is there not a further possibility 
with regard to the consensus in error of A 
and the ‘Palatine’ MSS., viz. that some 
early ‘Palatine’ archetype was provided 
with the record of readings of the ‘ Am- 
brosian’ family? These readings, entered 
in the margin of this archetype or between 
the lines, might be allowed by subsequent 
copyists to oust the original ‘ Palatine’ 
readings. There are many indications that 
the early ‘Palatine’ MSS. contained vari- 
ants, interlinear and marginal; and while 
it is possible and in many cases probable 
that these variants existed in the common 
archetype of A and P, it is also possible 
that they were often introduced at a later 
period into the P text from A. Even the 
appearance of the same gloss in A and in P 
MSS. is not proof positive that this gloss 
had been written in the common archetype 
of A and P. There were stock glosses for 
certain words ; and these stock glosses may 
have found their way as explanations of 
these words into A and into P at different 
times. Thus rogo is the stock or standard 
gloss of O. Lat. oro and has ousted the 
O. Lat. word in Pers. 321 in P (quod me 
dudum rogasti), but not in A (quod mecum 
dudum orasti) ; in Mos. 682 it has ousted 
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oro in A (bonum aequmque rogas), but not 
in P (bonum aequomque oras). Similarly 
with simul for simitu, tui for tis, &. A 
scribe at any time might explain the old 
word by its modern equivalent ; so that the 
appearance of the modern equivalent instead 
of the Plautine word in both the Ambrosian 
and the Palatine text does not warrant the 
conclusion that the gloss had already sup- 
planted the archaism in the common original 
of A and P. 

All these considerations should, I think, 
keep us from being overmuch alarmed by 
the list of apparent corruptions in the first 
edition of the twenty-one plays. Before we 
accept it, we must first assure ourselves 
that the corruption has not insinuated 
itself into the ‘ Palatine’ text at a later 
date ; and I think that if we make a closer 
investigation into the immediate archetype 
of our existing Palatine MSS., an archetype 
referred by general consensus to the eighth 
or ninth century, we shall find that it was 
surprisingly free from a large number of 
errors which appear in our minuscule MSS. 
and which get the credit of having belonged 
to the proto-archetype (P). And we must 
also assure ourselves that what is called a 
corruption is really a corruption. How 
many of the cases of hiatus quoted by 
Prof. Leo are really metrical blemishes 
of Plautine verse, is by no means easy 
to decide. The last word on hiatus has 
not yet been spoken; and I for my part 
do not see how Cicero’s statement about 
the ‘antiqui poetae,’ that they ‘saepe 
hiabant,’ is to be set aside. The most 
recent investigations into the Saturnian 
Metre have increased the likelihood that 
prosodical hiatus was found to a very large 
extent in primitive Latin verse. Prof. 
Leo, who still clings to the old-fashioned 
‘quantitative ’ theory of the Saturnians, has 
ignored this fact, and prefers to set aside 
Cicero’s statement as a mere mistake, due 
to his having a text of the early writers in 
which old forms like med, ted, sed appeared 
as me, te, se, &c., with consequent hiatus. 
But the actual instances quoted by Cicero 
cannot be explained away in this fashion, 
nor yet the statements of other gram- 
marians about such scansions of Ennius as 
milittim octo. The truth is that we have 
yet to learn under what circumstances pros- 
odical hiatus was legitimate in early Latin 
poetry ; and it is not allowable to seize upon 
each and every example of a hiatus in our 
two texts of Plautus as an instance of a 
corruption in the text. Both in cases of 
hiatus and of other apparent corruptions 
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common tc the A and the 7 texts it will bea 
safer policy for us to accept them as genuine 
and try to find an explanation of them than 
to label them without further effort as 


~ 


corruptions which existed in the first edition 
of the twenty-one plays. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


SCHWAB’S SYNTAX OF THE GREEK COMPARATIVE. 


Historische Syntax der griechischen Compara- 
tion wn der klassischen Litteratur, von 
Orro Scuwas. Heft 2. Wiirzburg, 1894. 
Pp. 180. 5 Mk. 


In the Classical Review for December, 1894, 
pp. 4594—459, I reviewed a first instalment 
of this treatise. The second instalment, 
which forms Heft 12 of Schanz’s Bettrdge, 
deals with ‘rising Comparison’ (steigernde 
Comparation). I need not here repeat my 
strictures on ‘adversative Comparison’ 
save to note in general that Schwab 
appeals to his tenet of 7=dAN’ od to explain 
several of the categories in this part of his 
essay. 

Theory aside, the conclusions Schwab 
draws from a statistical study of the Greek 
comparative amply confirm what seems to 
be proved for the Aryan genesis of the com- 
parative, Viz. its construction with a separa- 
tivecase. It is gratifying therefore to quote 
from Schwab (p. 2): ‘ Wie ist 7 ausschliess- 
lich oder auch nur in unbedingt bevor- 
zugtem numerischen Verhiltnisse gebraucht, 
wo der Genitiv stehen kénnte.’ 

Exceptions might be taken to one of the 
categories, where the so-called ‘anomalous’ 
comparatives xpeirrwv etc. are said to have 
maintained their original (i.e. ‘adversative ’) 
character even in ‘rising comparison.’ Is 
it thereby implied that these comparatives 
are more archaic than those in -repos? The 
suffix -fev0, however, has comparative force 
in all the Aryan languages. It would seem 
that it must have had it in the Aryan 
period. Still doubt arises because in 
Rig Veda -tara- is practically limited to 
pronoun stems. 

This limitation need not, however, bring 
into uncertainty the identification of the 
comparative and agential suffixes tava and 
tar as suggested in the first review. 
Ultimately both the comparative suffixes 
-yan-s- and tara go back to demonstrative 
agglutinative groups,! and we can hardly 

? This does not favour ‘adversative comparison.’ 
We can illustrate the up-growth of a denominative 
suffix for the comparative from a phrase like ‘Com- 


pared with John (from <the standpoint of > John) 
James is the strong <one> .’ 
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doubt the kinship of the suffix of Sk. an-ya-, 
and Lat. a/-io- with the more fully developed 
-yo-n-s-. For the agential suffix -tar- I refer 
to my ‘ Agglutination and Adaptation’ (Am. 
Jr. Phil. xv. 409 sq., and especially 434). 
But though -éara- cannot be called a living 
comparative suffix in Rig Veda, yet, inas- 
much as the suffix in -yan-s retains participial 
value there as in no sister language, it is by 
no means certain that the Greek suffix ‘wv 
should be assigned a really more archaic 
force than -repo-. 

Our author is liable to the charge of some 
rather sanguine differentiation, e.g. after 
saying (p. 60) that the universal use of 
matpos instead of 7 zarjp ‘wohl an das 
national-ethische Moment des anerkannten 
familiiren Vererbungsprinzips und die 
daraus sich ableitende rhetorische Wirkung 
des rarpd0ev érovoudéew erinnert,’ he goes 
on to say that 7 is used ‘sobald nicht die 
individuelle Persdnlichkeit bezw. eine 
nationale oder Familien-Generation, sondern 
der natiirliche Gattungs begriff zarnp 
gemeint ist—gleichsam als ein bestiitigendes 
argumentum ex contrario.” Now among 
the examples that he cites are the following 
out of the same sentence from Plato (Xvito, 
51 A) 7 ovrws ef codds, dare AAO ce Ste 
pyTpos TE Kat TaTpos hr eer TLLLWOTEPOV eat 
yn matpis ... . )(Kat c€BeoOar det kal padXov 
breikew .... matpioa xaderaivovcay 7) TaTépa. 
But which of us is not liable, in our eager- 
ness to make points, to admit rather trivial 
pleas in seeking to explain away what is 
not in accord with our theories } 

The mode of presentation of the statistics 
does not make them available for the 
reviewer, but it has seemed to me in many 
cases that the genitive was used where no 
real demonstrative article? could stand, e.g. 
with reflexives, with the comparatio propor- 
tionalis (=< too great for’), with proverbial 
comparison (éAitos yAvkiwv), ete. As to 
the phrase pei{w Adyouv ete., we are told 
(p. 13) that it never has the article, and no 
substantive in similar cases has in poetry, 


2 The nominalizing article with participles and 
infinitives and the article with abstract nouns are 
not really demonstrative. 

s 
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barring Euripides only (for examples, v. p.11). 
On the other hand, in a category where the 
article must stand (e.g. 68’ at Adyos cou Tod 
mplv evyevéorepos), the prose instances with 
7 almost equal those with the genitive (36 : 
47, cf. p. 65), but even here poetry has the 
genitive without exception. 

This state of affairs can be interpreted in 
favour of my suggestion in the first review 
that 7 is for *y7, a separative of a demon- 
strative along with the separative genitive. 
If the original type was comparison of two 
members of the same class (cf. C.R. viii. 
454), eg. dd¢ & immos *nrt (=TovTov Tod) 
imzov @kiwv éeori ‘this horse is swifter than 
this,’ it might well be that as 7(r) became 
formal it was omitted entirely in generic 
comparisons, but was not quite moribund in 
particular comparisons. Here the objection 
cannot be raised that we should then expect 
9 With the genitive in particular compari- 
sons. If such examples existed they have 
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been edited out of texts (p. 126); still, 
taking an instance of comparatio compendi- 
aria like Homer’s line (II 688) :— 

GAN’ aici re Atos xpetoowv voos Hérep avopav 
as a type we should expect Au kpefcowyv voos 
€otl Hérep avopdo. and Zeds Kpetocova voov 
exe. neéwep avopes. Out of the practical 
equivalence of 7 + nom. in the last example 
with the separative dvépév in generic use 
would have sprung the disappearance of 
+ genitive in particular use. 

It is only with the a prior principles of 
Schwab that I have to dissent. His essay 
has advanced Greek grammar beyond 
Kriiger or Curtius or Kiegi so far as the 
comparative is concerned. We must never- 
more speak of the genetivus comparationis 
as a substitute for 7 and the comparative 
but vice versa, and so comparative grammar 
is justified by esoteric grammar. 

Epwin W. Fay. 


Lexington, Va. 





STOLZ ON LATIN SOUNDS AND STEMS. 


(1) Hinlettung und Lautlehre, von FR. Stouz. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1894. Pp. xii. 364. 
7M. 

(2) Stammbildungslehre, von 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1895. 
(aE 
(These form vol. i. of a projected His- 
torische Grammatik der  lateinischen 
Sprache, edited by Blase, Landgraf, 
Schmalz, Stolz, Thiissing, Wagener, and 
Weinhold.) 


Fr. Stowz. 
Pp. vi. 342. 


Proressor Srouz of Innsbriick University, 
the author of a useful little Summary of 
Latin (Comparative) Philology in the Iwan 
Miiller series, has in the first of these books 
devoted some 280 pages, with 80 of Intro- 
duction, to an account of the phonetic laws 
of Latin. Bibliography plays a great part 
in this volume, as it did in the Summary ; 
and certainly the conscientious thoroughness 
with which Prof. Stolz has searched out, 
found, and taken a note of every scrap that 
has been written in recent years on any 
point of Latin phonetics deserves all praise. 
Still one cannot help feeling that he suffers 
to some extent from the defects of his 
qualities. A great many monographs and 
magazine articles are mentioned which had 
better be ignored, and not a few of his 
pages read more like an enumeration of the 
theories that other writers have put forward 


than a connected statement of his own view. 
His generosity in giving recognition to a 
large number of very doubtful etymologies 
diminishes that sense of security that one 
ought to have in reading a work of this 
kind ; eg. on page 161 aemulus is connected 
with imago, confitare with fatuus/ Plautus 
and the older Latin writers have been better 
studied for this volume than they were for 
the Summary, though there is still some 
weakness in this quarter. Thus on p. 226 
ctictlus and on p. 253 nicere should not be 
quoted as Plautine forms. One meets too 
with an annoying number of false quantities, 
which cannot always be put down to 
printers’ errors. We find /azerum on p. 161, 
régimen on p. 230, léiculentus on p. 237, tégus 
on p. 238, sdpor on p. 128 (ef. p. 211), and 
soon. But these can easily be removed in 
a second edition, When that second edition 
appears, I hope that Prof. Stolz will show 
more judicial severity than he has shown 
in this edition, and will sternly rule out 
every theory that does not fully establish its 
claim to recognition. To take an example, 
which cannot give offence, my own scansion 
of <integram in the Saturnian line of 
Naevius, although I believe it to be right, 
is not, in the absence of more certain 
evidence, worthy of the place which Prof. 
Stolz has given it on p. 101. 

For Prof. Stolz’s second section, on the 
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formation of Latin stems, I have nothing 
but praise. He has of course not exhausted 
the subject. It will take many years before 
any one can hope to do that. But he has 
advanced our knowledge far beyond the 
researches of Prof. Brugmann in this field, 
and his treatise is the best that we possess 
on this very difficult part of Latin philology. 
Every student of Latin should read it. 

I will conclude my review with a mention 
of some points in which I differ from Prof. 
Stolz: p. 122 @ of céteri cannot possibly re- 
present I.-Hur. e¢; p. 152 since hoc is the older 
form of huc, how can huc stand for *hoi-ce ? 
p. 164 acupedius is a doubtful form (see 
Class. Rev. v. p. 9); p. 209 that *Seturnus 
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became Sdturnus by analogy of sdtor can 
hardly be right ; p. 213 e¢ on the 8. C. de 
Bacchanalibus probably always represents 
the true diphthong: the ec of tnceideretis is 
not then a mere graphical symbol of 7; 
p. 234 what evidence is there in Velius 
Longus that Lucilius wrote ar me and not 
adme? p. 241 offendimentum is a ‘ ghost- 
word’ (see my Latin Language, p. 272); 
p. 321 derbiosus may well be a late 
spelling of derviosus, so no argument can be 
founded on the 6; p. 453 the Romance 
languages show that the first syllable of 
russus had % not w. 
W. M. Linpsay. 





HALBERTSMA’S ADVERSARIA CRITICA. 


Tjallingt Halbertsmae Adversaria Critica: 
Eschedis defuncti selegit, disposuit, edidit 
HeEnricus VAN HERWERDEN.  Leidae: 
Brill. 1896. 5 Mk. nett. 


Tue name of T. Halbertsma is not un- 
familiar to Greek scholars, as it is to be 
found occasionally occurring in the critical 
notes to more than one Greek author, and 
it is associated with an unfinished work on 
the characters mentioned by Aristophanes. 
The present volume consists of a series of 
corrections of the texts of various writers 
in both the classical languages, selected out 
of the deceased scholar’s papers at his son- 
in-law’s request by Professor van Herwer- 
den, who has also added a brief memoir of 
the author. From this we learn that Hal- 
bertsma after studying under Bake and 
Cobet at Leyden, where he took his final 
degree in 1855, proceeded, after teaching 
for a few months at a private school, to a 
three years’ tour in France, Italy and Spain, 
similar in character, though by no means 
similar in result, to that in which Cobet 
laid the foundations of his famous Variae 
Lectiones. Prof. van Herwerden has pub- 
lished a list of the MSS. which Halbertsma 
studied during this period. On his return 
he was appointed first master and after- 
wards headmaster of the gymnasium at 
Haarlem, which latter post he retained till 
1877, when he was called to the Greek 
chair at Groningen. He died Midsummer 
1894, aged 65 years. The affection of the 
eyes from which we are told that he suffered 
during the last twenty years of his life 


perhaps accounts for the small extent of his 
writings. 

It was, says the editor, Halbertsma’s 
intention to collect and publish his con- 
jectures when he retired from his Professor- 
ship, and so obtained the necessary leisure. 
These would seem to have been very numer- 
ous, as the selection which are contained in 
these ‘ Adversaria’ concern a great variety 
of authors, both Greek and Latin, including 
some, the correction of whose texts is 
ordinarily left to rigid specialists, e.g. 
Homer, Aristotle, and Terence. A quarter 
of the volume, probably the best, deals 
with the Greek Historians and Orators ; a 
fifth with the Attic Tragedians; and about 
a quarter with Latin writers. To criticize 
such a book would be the task of a whole 
jury of specialists ; and to find fault would 
be more than ordinarily disagreeable in the 
case of a work never properly prepared for 
publication, aud printed as a labour of love 
by the deceased author’s friends. On the 
other hand, since there are no palaeographi- 
cal observations, and no subtle studies of 
Greek or Latin usage, one could only praise 
the book by committing oneself to the 
approval of particular emendations ; and 
this even the editor is unwilling to do. He 
says indeed that one emendation ‘pleases 
him amazingly,’ that of Jon 16 


TEKOUG eV OLKOLS Talo’ amnveykev Bpedos, 
where Halbertsma proposed to read 


Texova’ év oikois Adbp’ amnveyxev Bpédos. 
P 
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But that this emendation is altogether im- 
possible it does not require a Herwerden to 
see. 

Although then the volume shows evidence 
of wide and careful reading, it is not 
probable that future editors of classical 
texts will find much in it that they can 
adopt. Conjectures however which have 
no critical probability are often of some 
help in introducing the student, so to speak, 
into the workshop of the writer, and 
suggesting reasons why one form of ex- 
pression has been preferred to another that 
is more obvious; and for this purpose the 
book may be used with profit. Halbertsma 
suggests that in Oed. Tyr. 1576 


GAN’ 7 téxvov bar’ dus AV edipepos 
Bracrota’ érws €BAacre 


we should read aBdac6’ orws eBraore. Few 
will accept the correction ; but it will help 


some to see the difference between the 
language of poetry and prose. In Aris- 
tophanes, Vesp. 291 the children might 
(without harm to either metre or syntax) 
have said (p. 59) yapioar’ dv ct po ovv, © 
matep, qv cov tu beqGH instead of edAjoes 
ti; the suggestion calls attention to the 
fact that the phrases used by coaxing 
children differ from those used by grown-up 
people, In the same play 999, zas ov 
évavt@ Toit’ eyo Evveicopar, when we are 
told to read évyyviicopai, we may interpret 
this as a challenge to suggest a reason why 
the comic poet preferred an expression 
meaning ‘how can I ever have it on my 
conscience?’ to one meaning ‘how can I 
ever forgive myself?’ The emendations 
that have been quoted are illustrative of 
the whole volume, and our readers will be 
able to judge from them to what use they 
can put it, 
D. 8. Marcottours. 


LEAF AND BAYFIELD’S EDITION OF THE JZJAD. 


The Iliad of Homer, edited by Watter 
Lear, Litt. D., and M. A. Bayriretp, 
M.A. Vol. I. Books i.—xii. Pp. lxiv. 
+567, with 6 plates and 7 figs. in text. 
Fep. 8vo. Macmillan & Co.: London. 
1895. 6s. 


Tue text in this excellent school edition is 
printed in ‘Macmillan’ type. The notes 
are based on those of Dr. Leaf’s edition, 
and of his Companion to the Iliad. They 
are frequent and concise, and seem well 
suited for school use. There is a short 
grammatical introduction and appendices 
on (1) Homeric armour, (2) the Homeric 
use of peAdXw (from Mr. Platt’s article in 
the Journal of Philology, no. 41), (3) the 
Homeric house, and (4) the Homeric 
chariot. 

The appendix on armour is the chief 
novelty and the point most open to 
criticism, for the views of Dr. Reichel are 
adopted without reserve. Mr. Bayfield goes 
even further and gives two illustrations of 
the ‘Homeric warrior fully armed,’ and 
figures to show the structure of the shield. 
The warrior thus presented is far from 
imposing, especially in plate V., where he 
looks supremely uncomfortable and wears a 
melancholy expression. Schoolboys are 
searcely likely to be impressed by this 


up-to-date reconstruction and will prefer 
the warriors of the Attic vase-painters, 
which it has been the custom to place 
before them. 

It is indeed a pity that Dr. Reichel’s 
theories are so fully accepted. To state 
that the Homeric heroes wore no Gépyé, and 
as a consequence to reject all the passages 
where it is mentioned as late interpolations, 
is by itself doubtful wisdom in an edition of 
the whole text. When one remembers that 
Hephaestus made a Gupyé as well as a 
shield, and that the description of shield 
more nearly corresponds with the metal 
work of Mycenae than anything else in 
Homer, we stand amazed. To suggest that 
the ‘making of the shield’ is not Homeric 
is almost blasphemy. 

Dr. Reichel’s account of Mycenaean 
armour as shown by the monuments is 
excellent, if not exhaustive, but inferences 
from it must be taken for what they are 
worth. One of the weakest points in it is 
the fact that he has to explain away two of 
the clearest pieces of evidence yet found, 
the famous ‘warrior’ vase (Schuchhardt, 
figs. 284-5), and the two statuettes found 
by Tsountas (Lphemeris Arch. 1891, pl. 2). 
The vase is undoubtedly of a later date 
than most Mycenaean pottery, but, as it is 
the chief authority of the horns on the 
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helmet which Reichel identifies with dado, 
it cannot be repudiated. Now the vase 
shows on one side warriors with a short 
shield which is only half the size of the 
typical Mycenaean shield, while on the 
other side, though the shields are large, one 
of them has a handle. 

The two statuettes show a _ warrior 
hurling a spear with his right hand, and 
holding his left arm and hand in such a 
way that one is almost compelled to restore 
a buckler held, as in classical times, by an 
arin-strap and handle. 

From an anthropological point of view 
Dr. Reichel’s theory of the evolution of the 
shield seems certainly wrong. 

The most primitive form is generally 
held to be elaborated from a parrying stick, 
not from a skin worn as a cloak (cf. 
Catalogue of Lane-Fox; now Pitt-Rivers 
Collection). Such shields with handles in 
the centre are shown in Egyptian wall- 
paintings and are common to this day 
among the spear-using tribes of Africa, in 
fact a Soudanese spearman with round hide 
buckler, dressed in loin-cloth and sandals, 
resembles a Mycenaean warrior except for 
the size of his shield. A further point is 
that the use of the strap (reAapwv) by. no 
means excludes the use of the handle. It 
has always been adopted when the warrior 
wished to use both hands. Thus, the 
charioteers in black-figured vase-paintings 
(e.g. the old Corinthian ‘ Amphiaraus’ vase 
at Berlin) frequently have shields hanging 
on their backs, just as the Turkish cavalry 
of the 15th century had (cf. Caorsini’s 
woodcut of the battle with Prince Jem). 
The long heart-shaped shields of the 
Normans were also worn with a strap 
round the neck. For these reasons Dr. 
Reichel’s conclusions that the big shield 
had no handle, only a baldrick, and that 
smaller shields were unknown seem to us 
extremely hazardous. He has been much 
influenced by the statement in Herodotus 
that the Greeks borrowed the invention of 
such handles (6xava) from the Car‘ans, 
along with crests for their helmets and 
symbolic figures for their shields. Hero- 
dotus would no doubt have been much 
surprised if he could have guessed that his 
statements would be taken to apply to the 
period after the Dorian invasion. He is 
speaking of the age of Minos which, like 
Thucydides, he regards as earlier than the 
Trojan War.'’® He would doubtless have 
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agreed with Thucydides (i. 8) in identifying 
the pre-historic weapons found on the 
islands with the Carian period, so that it is 
difficult to see the value of the passage in 
Herodotus as evidence. 

Mr. Bayfield’s figures showing the struc- 
ture of the shield are interesting, but it is 
to be regretted that his experiments were 
made with buckram and not with raw hide. 
The shields of the Nubians, with high 
bosses formed without the aid of stays or 
straps, prove that hides properly treated 
may be easily made to take a given shape 
without the unsightly puckers of the 
buckram. It is noteworthy that fiddle- 
shaped and figure-of-eight shields are also 
to be found in Africa (cf. Lane-Fox, 
Catalogue, p. 13), the shape being appar- 
ently designed to allow the insertion of a 
spear on the inner side. 

Dr. Reichel’s argument from the absence 
of metal greaves in the graves at Mycenae 
is scarcely strong enough to make us relegate 
xaAxoxvyudes into the limbus of late inter- 
polations. He holds that the greaves were 
merely gaiters to prevent the big shield 
bruising the shins. It seems rather strange 
that the one part unprotected by the shield 
should not have some armour. The old 
legend (cf. the Pembroke vase) of the death 
of Achilles by an arrow wound in the heel, 
and the fact that Paris in shooting at 
Diomede selects the foot as‘a vulnerable 
spot (7. xi. 276) seem to imply that higher 
up it was protected. 

Mr. Bayfield’s suggestion that the golden 
leg-guards or gaiter-holders found at 
Mycenae were ézicdvpra seems to be due to 
a misunderstanding of Reichel, who says 
(p. 76) that these leg-guards belonged to 
the upper part of the gaiter, holding it 
tight below the knee, and so imply the 
existence of other similar guards at the 
ankle below. These latter would be the 
érurdvpia, but no specimens are extant. 

These are a few criticisms of the ap- 
pendix on the armour. Many more suggest 
themselves, but to enter into the vexed 
question of the helmet and minor points of 
interpretation would bring me beyond the 
modest limits of the review. One sugges- 
tion occurs to me—that the second volume 
should contain the figures from the 
‘warrior’ vase and the statuettes referred 
to above, and that an appendix on Homeric 
dress, based on Studniczka, might be added. 

W, C. F, ANDERSON. 
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EPIGRAMMATA 


Georgio Frepertco WATTS DEDICATA. 


ie 
Ris “Epwra Biov aywyov. 
> , A ld , 3 / 7 
Kei cdpvover Bporoi, 70 ye ovyKapvew ayamryTov 
Ode hirov 7d didretvy, GO’ éparewos “Epws. 
2, 
Eis "Epwta Odvarov wapaitovpevov. 
> \ 3 , /, ” > . > 
Od Kaxov épdvain, Kaos NaTos, et KaNoV jap 
> be \ ‘\ aA 3 \ oy] re) AQ 
ei 0€ Kadov TO Lyv, od KaKos Ext “Avons. 
Sih 
His "Epwra aAtevovra. 
na > a 
"HOO 7, ddtavOés "Epws, kai vuKtos ev avyats 
Sy \ Sear Lo la , Jeue / 
atdpos ér’ et, oTIABwv THY KOM OpnArKinv. 
4, 
His wavdlov dwpobavarov. 
“Hdv, Meds, 70 Wey tovov Kal aX pavTov edpewar 
avOenid’ Ss xaptov év wrvxi T@ov EXOLS. 
J 
Bis ’EA7rida. 
Mavrévove’ ‘Edis, Gelwv rvAawpods dveipwr, 
pavracias poBepay cipLev amirtoovvyv. 
6. 
‘ Sie transit.’ 


Kripa pirov xéerar Coie @ imdyarov dmubev 
Onoatpicp’ avdpav 7) KaXoKaya6in. 


Grorcre C. W. Warr. 


ile 
Love and Life.4 
Love is enow ; life is not vain, 


While hearts in woe of love are fain. 


2. 
Love and Death. 
Fair is life’s light, while love has breath, 
And fair as night life’s sister, death. 
3. 
Cupid fishing. 
Love, the sea-born, is heavenly bright 
From golden morn to azure night. 
4, 
Death crowning Innocence. 


Souls without sin, that early slept, 
. As flowers within God’s book are kept. 


5. 
Hope. 
Hope’s gate of horn turns doubt away 
With dreams unborn till break of day. 
6. 


Sic transit. 


As treasure stored within a grave, 
The Earth doth hoard her good and brave. 


GEORGE C. W. WARR. 


1 The English is reprinted, by the kind permission 
of the editor, from the Academy of Jan. 25. 
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NOTES ON THE OZCONOMICUS OF XENOPHON. 


(Classical Review, X. pp. 101, 144.) 


Mr. H. Ricuarps in his interesting 
critical notes on the Oeconomicus of Xeno- 
phon professes to have taken my edition of 
1894 as his main foundation. I am not 
aware of the existence of such an edition ; 
the fourth and last impression from the 
plates of the original stéreotyped edition 
appeared in 1889. I regret that he did not 
make use of the latest edition, printed and 
published in October, 1895; as he would 
then have spared himself the trouble of 
animadverting upon some errors that dis- 
figured the earlier impressions. 

Thus his notes on i 18, ii 7, ii 13, 15, 
17, iv 4, v 18, vi 3, vii 43 in the March 
number, and in the April number on viii 10 
(part), xi 18 -(where Cyr. II ii 30 


5 


furnishes a parallel), xii 14 (where nothing 
is said in my last edition about edrerés and 
the mistranslation of zapy is not perpetu- 
ated, although by an unfortunate oversight 
the verb is misplaced in the Greek Index), 
xiii 9, xv 1 (where Mr. G. E. Marindin’s 
suggestion of «tions, which he has proposed 
to me as an emendation, is far and away the 
best hitherto given), xvii 7 (where the 
punctuation suggested is adopted by me)— 
these all require to be re-written or 
altogether suppressed. In the remaining 
criticisms, Mr. Richards exhibits his usual 
acuteness and sound scholarship and com- 


mands my admiration and respect. 
H. A. Hoipen. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 


THE next fasciculus will contain the poets 
from Manilius to Valerius Flaccus, viz. 
Manilius, Phaedrus, Persius, Lucan, Vale- 
rius Flaccus together with the Aetna. The 
chief editor will be very grateful if scholars 
who have made recent contributions to the 


textual criticism of these authors will ac- 
quaint him with the particulars in order 
that nothing may be overlooked. Com- 
munications may be addressed and pamphlets 
forwarded to Dr. J. P. Postgate, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE THRONE OF APOLLO AT 
AMYKLAE. 


One of the most interesting monuments 
of archaic art seen and described by 
Pausanias was the throne built for the 
Lacedaemonians by Bathykles of Magnesia 
as part of the furniture of the precinct of 
Apollo at Amyklae. Not only does the 
list of subjects represented in the decorations 
which covered its sides furnish material for 
the study of mythography only equalled, in 
that period, by the chest of Kypselus: but 
the throne itself seems to have been in plan 
so skilfully adapted to meet the special 


needs of its position, as to stand in an 
almost unique place in the history of Greek 
dedicatory art. 

The interest attaching to the throne has 
naturally caused no little time to be spent 
in the endeavour to reconstruct it from the 
somewhat fragmentary account of Pausanias. 
The earlier writers—Heyne,! de Quincy,” 
Welcker,® Brunn,! Pyl,® Bétticher,® and 


1 Antiquar. Aufs. i, 1—115. 

2 Le Jupiter Olympien, 196 ff. 

3 Zeitschr. f. Gesch. d. a. Kunst. 280 ff, 
4 N. Rhein. Mus. v. 325 ff. 

5 Arch, Zeit. 1852, 43, 


8 id. 1853, 59. 
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Riihl 1—may be classed together, as agreeing 
in the general principle of the restoration of 
the throne on the analogy of the ordinary 
seats supplied to Greek gods in artistic 
representations : while in the last few years 
Klein,? who is followed by Murray? and 
Furtwingler,t have gone further afield in 
search of models, and imagined the Amy- 
klaean throne to be more like those of the 
Persian kings. 

The excavation of the precinct at Amyklae 
by Tsountas® has supplied some fresh 
material, though unfortunately not such as 
to show decisively the shape of the throne. 
Of previous restorations, Furtwingler’s 
alone has had the aid of this material ; and 
if, as it is intended that this essay should 
show, he has misunderstood the meaning of 
it, this fact may justify a fresh attempt 
to solve the old problem. 

To begin—as the builders began—with 
Apollo himself, the reason of the whole 
structure: the shape of the statue is 
fortunately known, as well from coins as 
from the description of Pausanias. It was 
of archaic style ; a bronze pillar-like figure, 
with helmeted head, arms, the hands 
holding a spear and a bow, and feet: and, 
according to Pausanias, was not the work 
of Bathykles. There is no reason to doubt 
this statement: unless Bathykles had been 
specially commissioned to copy an older 
type, he would certainly not have chosen 
this form in which to represent the god: 
and it would seem incredible that such an 
elaborately peculiar throne should have 
been built to suit a newly-made and 
inconvenient deity, when it would have 
been so much simpler to make a seated 
statue according to the ordinary principles. 
The whole reason of the peculiar form of 
the throne, whatever restoration is adopted, 
lies in its being a later adjunct to an old 
statue, whose sanctity required it to be 
suited to his form. The Amyklaeans 
wished to provide Apollo with a seat: and, 
as he could not sit down, the seat had to be 
modified to accommodate him. 

The basis upon which the statue stood 
was known as the grave of Hyakinthos ; 
that is, it was the centre of the local hero- 
worship. The spot is shown, by the 
excavations of Tsountas, to have been 
sacred from the time when Amyklae was in 
Achaean hands: and the so-called grave, or 


1 Arch. Zeit. 1854, 70. 

2 Mitth. Ost. ix. 145. 
3 Hist. Greek Sculpt. ed. 2. 

4 Meisterw. d. Griech. Plastik. 
5 "Ed. ’Apxaod. 1891. 
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rather altar, will have been originally 
erected then, and subsequently used as the 
basis for the statue of Apollo set up by the 
Dorian conquerors. 

The question of the shape of this basis 
has been bound up with that of the general 
form of the throne by the discoveries of 
Tsountas and the arguments drawn there- 
from by Furtwingler. These discoveries 
are, briefly, as follows. In the Amyklaean 
precinct were discovered a number of 
foundation-walls, of different dates: of 
which the oldest were, a semicircular wall, 
with a radius of about eighteen feet, as far 
as can be judged from the plan: and, 
within this, another wall, about sixteen feet 
long, cutting off the inmost segment of the 
semicircle. Of later, perhaps Roman, date — 
are a wall at right angles to the second, built 
from its east end: a wall built across from end 
to end of the semicircle: and _ several 
fragments of walls outside the semicircle, 
but apparently built in relation to those 
inside. The space between the later east 
wall and the semicircular one is paved. 

There seems every reason to suppose that 
the oldest walls belong to some part of the 
throne: the only question is, to which part. 
Tsountas suggested that the semicircular 
wall was the foundation of the throne, and 
the inner wall that of the basis. But this 
theory has been sufficiently refuted by 
Furtwiingler, who has pointed out the 
impossibility of reconciling the words of 
Pausanias with a semicircular throne. He 
thinks that the semicircular wall—or semi- 
elliptical, as he prefers to call it—was the 
foundation of an originally elliptical altar, 
part of which was cut off, when the throne 
was built round it. The objection to this 
is, that it leaves the inner walls unex- 
plained, unless it is to be supposed that 
there was a second building inside the 
altar, which Pausanias does not mention ; 
that it also does not account for the 
pavement inside the semicircle ; and that 
the throne must have covered the ground 
where Tsountas found remains of later 
walls, which were evidently built in relation 
to the throne, and therefore while it was 
standing—a thing impossible if Furt- 
wiingler’s restoration were correct. Ac- 
cording to the account which will be given 
below, the inner walls belonged to the 
throne: the semicircular wall was simply 
an enclosing barrier: and the outer walls 
probably belong to some Roman chapel or 
other building added to the precinct. 

This will be found consistent with the 
shape and size of the throne. Klein 
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curiously argues that, because Pausanias 
persistently calls it a throne, earlier writers 
- were wrong in supposing it to have been an 
ordinary Greek seat, and that it was a copy 
of a Persian throne. In emphasizing it 
as a real throne, Pausanias surely means 
that, despite the difficulties in the shape of 
Apollo, Bathykles had managed to give him 
what was just like all other thrones of the 
gods—Apollo had got a genuine throne, 


just as much as Zeus at Olympia. And the 
passage quoted in support of Klein’s 
argument is really destructive of it. ‘It is 


not possible,’ says Pausanias, speaking of 
the throne of Zeus, ‘to go under the throne, 
as we do under that at Amyklae: for wall- 
like barriers block the way.’ Now the 
manner of the barrier at Olympia, external 
to the throne, is known: and to suppose 
that the throne at Amyklae consisted 
chiefly of three walls, like the barrier at 
Olympia, is entirely unsupported by Paus- 
anias, who evidently speaks of this barrier 
as an adjunct not possessed by the throne 
at Amyklae, and, it might fairly be 
argued, implies that the two thrones 
generally resembled each other elsewise. 
And it would be most natural for this 
shape to be chosen for the throne: it was 
the one most familiar to the Greeks in 
artistic representations of gods: it would 
be familiar to the Lacedaemonians, as this 
is the type found on the Spartan stelae ; 
and to Bathykles, if the ‘Harpy tomb’ 
may be taken as giving the form usual on 
the west coast of Asia Minor. It may be 
noted, in passing, that in these representa- 
tions are found close parallels to the details 
of the Amyklaean throne chronicled by 
Pausanias: on the eastern side of the 
‘Harpy tomb’ is to be seen a throne whose 
arm-rail is supported by a Triton, and along 
the bar beneath the seat is a floral decora- 
tion; on the western side another throne 
has a Sphinx for the support of the rail. 
These recall Echidna and Typhos, and the 
Tritons supporting the Amyklaean throne ; 
while the floral decoration may serve as a 
clue to where the figures on the Amyklaean 
throne were placed. The throne of Zeus at 
Olympia, again, which was of this same 
shape, had the sphinx-supports for the 
arms, and sculptures along the bars 
between the legs of the throne, and on the 
throne. But the closest parallel is to be 
found on the coins of Aenos, where a 
similar problem to that at Amyklae had 
been met. The people at Aenos had a 
terminal figure of Hermes, whom they 
wished to provide with a throne: as he 
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could not sit down, they put him to stand 
on the seat. This step could not be taken 
at Amyklae, because of the basis, on which 
Apollo was already planted: but, though 
the connection between Apollo and his 
throne was less close than that between 
Hermes and his,—as is shown by the fact 
that the coins of Aenos have the god and 
his throne together, those of Amyklae the 


od alone,—the parallel in other respects 


may be found very near. Hermes at Aenos 
stood on a throne of the shape described 
with arm-rests supported by sphinxes, and 
terminating in rams’ heads: and the legs 
were apparently richly decorated. The 
throne from the Sabouroff collection, quoted 
by Furtwiingler, is apparently a translation 
of this form into terracotta. 

Taking these analogies as giving the 
general shape of the throne, two minor 
problems are left—the ‘supporters and the 
seat. With regard to the former, Pausanias 
says that the throne was supported, in front 
and behind, by two figures of Graces and 
two of Seasons: which, if the names were 
not simply attached to the figures by the 
inventive genius of guides, may perhaps 
point to the figures having been those of the 
four seasons. But Furtwiingler, on the 
strength of an unnatural translation of the 
words of Pausanias, doubles the number of 
these supporters, and gives the throne four 
ordinary legs as well; and further plants 
Echidna and Typhos on the one side, and 
the Tritons on the other, as supporters of 
the bars between the legs. Apart from the 
unwarranted multiplication of female figures, 
this supposition puts the figures of Echidna, 
Typhos, and the Tritons, in positions which 
cannot be reconciled with the express state- 
ment of Pausanias: he begins his descrip- 
tion of the scenes which decorated the throne 
from the Tritons, clearly showing that they 
were at the end; whereas Furtwingler 
would place them at intervals along the side, 
and suppose that Pausanias talked nonsense. 
He also, by the way, puts these four figures 
facing outwards, while all the other decor- 
ation according to his restoration looks 
inwards or forwards: though perhaps this 
exceptional treatment might be defended on 
the ground that, in these half-fish or half- 
snake forms, the most characteristic part 
was the tail. But the position of these is 
almost certain from the analogies already 
quoted. And when Pausanias says that the 
throne was upheld by four figures, what 
necessity is there for supposing that it was 
not, and that these four figures were not in 
place of the four legs ? 
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With regard to the seat, the words of 
Pausanias are: ‘The part of the throne, 
where the god would sit, is not in one piece, 
but makes several seats, with a space by 
each seat ; and in the middle is a very wide 
space, wherein the statue stands.’ This 
seems to imply an ordinary throne, with the 
seat left out, and round the edges of the 
vacant space small projections. Whether 
these really were seats or not, it is hard to 
say: perhaps they were slabs of stone, at 
the corners of the throne, serving the pur- 
pose of throwing the weight of the construc- 
tion inwards. I confess I am not satisfied 
with this idea: but it seems to me more 
probable than any suggestions of previous 
restorers. The elaborate arrangement of 
Riihl, making a number of small seats with 
a winding stair leading up to each, supposes 
an impossibly large construction: and the 
semicircular cuttings suggested by de 
Quincy and Py] are irreconcilable alike with 
the words of Pausanias and with common 
sense. As for Furtwingler’s idea, that the 
several seats were arranged like the bars of 
a gridiron, it is hard to see how these, on 
which nothing could sit, could be called 
seats : moreover, his restoration disagrees 
with the description of Pausanias, which 
speaks of a space in the middle of where 
the seat should be, in which the statue 
stands; whereas Furtwingler fills up this 
space with an altar, and puts the statue to 
stand over it. 

A considerable difficulty has been intro- 
duced into previous restorations by mis- 
taken theories with regard to the size of 
the throne. For instance, Pyl and Riihl 
suppose the measurements of the ground- 
plan of the throne to have been about sixty 
feet square. Now, seeing that the statue 
was only forty-five feet high, and about 
seven feet in diameter, it is obvious that it 
would have been entirely dwarfed by a 
throne of this size ; whereas the throne was 
intended to be purely an adjunct; and, 
moreover, if it was to be the seat of the 
god, it must have maintained some degree 
of proportion. The natural size of a 
throne, of the shape described, for a figure 
forty-five feet high, if it were to be seated, 
would be about twelve feet square and 
thirty-two feet high ; but, as the statue was 
to stand, the measurements might be raised, 
and the back of the throne made to equal 
the height of the statue, when the seat 
would be about seventeen feet each way, 
and twenty-two feet from the ground. 
Now the foundation-wall discovered by 
Tsountas, which has been taken above to be 


that which supported the back of the throne, 
is apparently seventeen or eighteen feet in 
length, to judge from his plan: which 
agrees perfectly with the supposed dimen- 
sions. 

The material of the throne is nowhere 
mentioned, and on this point there has been 
no lack of controversy. The alternatives 
are stone, and wood overlaid with bronze 
or gold: the latter having been the general 
theory, while Heyne, Botticher, and Riihl 
alone hold that the throne was of stone. 
For the present, arguments from the shape 
and size of the throne had better be put 
aside, as they generally lead from conjecture 
only to conjecture ; and what is absolutely 
known be taken asa basis. Furtwingler 
has sufficiently shown that de Quincy and 
Klein were wrong in supposing that the 
decoration of the throne was of gold, since 
they based their theory on facts that are 
not mentioned by Pausanias and are contra- 
dicted by Theopompus—their two authori- 
ties. Bronze is more possible: but three 
arguments seem to make in favour of 
marble. In the first place, if a throne of 
bronze had been desired, the Lacedaemon- 
ians would not have needed to look beyond 
their own country for an artist; the school 
of Dipoenos and Skyllis was able to do any 
metal-work. But, when marble was to be 
the material, the superiority of the sculptors 
of Ionia and the islands was so unquestion- 
able that the Lacedaemonians may well have 
asked Croesus to send them over a master, 
who could build them a throne of stone ; in 
response to which Bathykles was sent, and 
his workmen with him. Secondly, all the 
remains, including some architectural frag- 
ments, found by Tsountas on the site at 
Amyklae, are of marble: though the dis- 
coveries are not sufficient to make this argu- 
ment of any value. And, in the third place, 
Pausanias expressly notes, with regard to 
two objects, that they were of bronze— 
namely the statue, and the door of the basis. 
The chief point of this description of 
material would be in the fact that the rest 
of the throne and its belongings was not of 
bronze. The only reference that makes in 
favour of bronze, is in one of the inscriptions 
found by Tsountas in the precinct, which 
speaks of the glitter of bronze therein ; but 
this may mean simply the statue, which is 
known to have been of bronze. On the 
whole, it seems to be slightly more probable 
that the throne was of marble: and there 
would be no architectural difficulty, if the 
proportions of the throne above supposed 
are accepted: an architrave of seventeen 
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feet would not present any obstacle to an 
artist familiar with the temple then in 
building at Ephesus. 

With regard to the decoration of the throne, 
it has been already seen that the supporters 
were four ‘ Caryatids,’ about eighteen feet 
high, upon whose heads rested what may be 
termed an architrave and a frieze, which 
would be each about three feet wide, and 
represented the seat of the throne. At the 
back columns rose about twenty-one feet 
higher ; and the arms of the throne were 
each supported by two figures—on the one 
side Tritons, on the other Echidna and 
Typhos. The throne was covered with 
sculptured scenes—as to the arrangement of 
which Pausanias says nothing, simply 
giving a list. The only hint he supplies is 
when, after going through a catalogue, he 
breaks off, and starts afresh with the words 
‘And when one goes under the throne, 
there are on the inside— ’; from which it is 
evident that up to this point he has been 
describing scenes visible from outside ; that 
is, it is natural to suppose, scenes on the 
outside of the throne. And this theory 
has been accepted by every one, till Furt- 
wangler formulated an idea that the scenes 
were outside in the sense of being outside 
the seat, on to which the visitor had to 
climb to see them. This, of course, pre- 
supposes that there was a seat. But Paus- 
anias does not mention the fact of his 
climbing up to see these sculptures. More- 
over, there is no analogy for such decoration 
of the back of a throne: the instance, 
figured by Furtwiingler, of a terracotta 
throne with crossing beams at the back and 
depressions between, which depressions he 
imagines to have been for the insertion of a 
sort of metopes, looking much more like an 
attempt to represent in terracotta an ordin- 
ary back of beams, the spaces between them 
being filled, as the material required, instead 
of left open; and it further seems out of 
the question that a part of the throne 
which would be almost entirely hidden 
from view by the statue should have this 
decoration lavished on it, while the outside 
of the throne, which would be visible to 
every one who walked round it, was left 
unadorned, Furtwiingler’s theory may be 
dismissed, therefore, as unsupported and 
unnatural: and the division, according to 
Pausanias, into scenes inside and outside 
followed. In the disposal of these, the 
earliest restorers supposed that there were 
two long rows, as it were friezes : and spent 
much care in arranging the scenes so as to 
produce a balance. But, as these theories 


all proceed either on the purely gratuitous 
assumption that Pausanias did not describe 
the scenes in the order in which he saw 
them, and that therefore the restorer may 
pick out one scene here and another there 
at his pleasure; or on the convenient 
method of forgetting the principle of balance 
entirely when it is inconvenient ; it will be 
sufficient to take as an example the latest 
and most elaborate exponent of this school 
—Klein. He supposes the whole series to 
have been based on the number seven, and 
arranges twenty-eight scenes outside, on the 
two side walls and in two tiers on the back, 
fourteen inside on the sides, and seven 
above on the back: each group of seven 
being composed of one long frieze at the top 
of the section of the throne, and three 
scenes down each end, treated in square 
fields. But, in order to get this result, it 
is necessary to suppose that Pausanias 
described in one breath scenes on different 
parts of the throne, and that he went from 
one side to another and returned to the 
back—an unnatural order; and, it is also 
necessary to treat scenes as friezes or 
metopes in an arbitrary manner, and balance 
them anyhow; thus Klein makes the 
‘chorus of the Phaeacians’ into a metope, 
and balances this by the solitary figure of 
Atlas ; or, again, crowds ‘ the Trojans bring- 
ing libations to Hector’ into a square field. 
The whole arrangement is hopelessly arti- 
ficial and forced. There seems no reason 
for questioning that the decoration was all 
in long friezes, without any marked division 
of scenes ; and this may account for Paus- 
anias separating in his description figures 
belonging to the same scene—as where he 
speaks of Atlas as though his figure stood 
by itself, whereas it almost certainly be- 
longs to the scene he has just described, of 
the carrying off of the daughters of Atlas. 
The words of Pausanias, ‘the decoration 
within, beginning from the Tritons,’ imply 
a line of figures leading away from the end 
of the arm of the throne: and no hint is 
given of any change of direction. A line 
of figures upon either the architrave or the 
frieze, accepting the measurements given 
above, would stand almost three feet high ; 
and there would be room for sixteen or 
seventeen figures along each side. Now, 
according to Pausanias, there were on the 
inside about forty-five figures in fourteen 
scenes : on the outside, about eighty-five in 
twenty-seven. It would appear, therefore, 
that on the inside there was a single line of 
sculptures, on the architrave, the frieze 
being broken up by the ‘seats’ projecting 
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from it: on the outside, a double line, on 
both the architrave and the frieze. There 
were also certain figures which Pausanias 
describes separately, upon the back of the 
throne—the Dioscuri ‘beside the finials at 
the top,’—under their horses, ‘ sphinxes, and 
beasts running upwards ’—and, ‘at the top 
of all,’ Bathykles and his fellow-workman. 
That is to say, on the posts of the back 
were sculptured, on either side, one of the 
Dioscuri, below him a sphinx, and below 
that a rampant animal; and on the top 
rail, a row of figures. It would not be 
necessary to dwell further on this point, if 
Furtwiingler had not attempted to get a 
wholly impossible sense out of Pausanias ; 
translating pos tots dvw tépaow by ‘sculp- 
tured on the upper finials’—and O@ypla avo 
Oéovra by ‘beasts on the top running.’ 
After this, it is unnecessary to linger over 
his theory as to their arrangement. 

To discuss the scenes represented in their 
mythographical aspect would be foreign to 
the purpose of this paper. But one point 
should receive attention—namely, whether 
there were inscriptions under: the figures. 
Klein, with whom .Furtwingler agrees, 
argues that there must have been inscrip- 
tions: but, in the case of the throne, his 
only grounds are probabilities. From what 
other source, he asks, would Pausanias get 
the names of Oreios and Thourios, Mega- 
penthes and Nikostratos? These names 
sound much more like local inventions than 
like genuine relics of earlier mythology: 
and Klein is obliged to allow that there 
need not have been names throughout—as 
Demodokos and the chorus of Phaeacians, 
for instance, must be wrongly named. It 
seems much more natural to suppose that 
there were no names, and that Pausanias 
supplied them from his own imagination, or, 
when that failed him, from the unfailing 
invention of a guide or guardian. The 
words with which he prefaces his; catalogue 
of the scenes almost imply this—‘ most 
were not hard to recognize’; which, if 
there were inscriptions, would mean that 
he deliberately attempted to deceive his 
readers. Besides, inscriptions, unless out 
of all proportion to the figures, would have 
been useless at the height at which, on any 
theory, some of the scenes must have been 
placed. There is, however, one strong argu- 
ment in favour of inscriptions—which 
applies only to the basis. Klein points out 
that Bipis and @eoriada: are probably mis- 
readings on the part of Pausanias, who was 
unacquainted with the archaic digamma and 
aspirate. But, even if the sculptures on 


the basis were, what the basis itself cer- 
tainly was not—the work of Bathykles—the 
inscriptions here would be legible, and there- 
fore there would be more reason for placing 
them. And these very inscriptions furnish 
an argument against the attribution of this 
work to Bathykles; since he would not 
have used the Laconian form of the alphabet, 
which puzzled Pausanias, but his native 
Tonian letters. The conclusion is, then, 
that the basis, which was not the work of 
Bathykles, had, but the throne, which was, 
had not, its figures named. 

To speak, finally, of the artist. Nothing 
is known of Bathykles, save what Pausanias 
tells here—that he was of Magnesia—and 
a fact mentioned by Plutarch, that at 
Delphi there was a cup, said to be of Croesus 
or Bathykles ; the latter pointing to a con- 
nection, reasons for supposing which have 
already been given. Klein connects him 
with the Samian artist family—on the 
evidence of the similarity of his name to 
that of Telekles; an argument which can 
hardly be taken seriously. There seems no 
other reason for setting aside the definite 
statement of Pausanias as to his birth- 
place. And, if any clue to his style is to 
be found, it will unquestionably be in the 
sculptures from the temple at Ephesus 
executed by his countrymen and contem- 
poraries, if not by himself. 

- J. GRarton MILNE. 


SCHULTZE ON EARLY CHRISTIAN 
ART. 


Archéologie der altchristlichen Kunst, von 
Victor Scuuttze, Professor an d. U. 
Greifswald. Munich: Beck. 8vo. 1895. 
Pp. xii. +382, with 120 illustrations in 
text. 10 Mk. 


Proressor ScHuTze is well known as the 
author of a book on the Catacombs and of 
numerous papers on early Christian antiqui- 
ties. He claims in his preface that the 
present work embodies the results of nearly 
twenty years’ study, and no one can 
question his competence or authority. 

The period covered ends with the 
building of St. Sophia at Constantinople, a 
natural and convenient limit for? ancient 
history, but one which in the case of 
Christian art does not mark any real break 
in continuity. 

The handbook is built?’on the German 
system which Iwan Miiller’s series has 
made familiar to us. The text is concise 
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and continuous with abundant notes on the 
authorities and the bibliography, and di- 
gressions in small type describing individual 
monuments. 

It is divided into sections on architecture, 
painting (including mosaics), sculpture, the 
minor arts and iconography. An _ intro- 
duction gives a sketch of the history of the 
study of Christian antiquities and of the 
relation of Christian to Pagan art. 

This arrangement according to subject 
matter admits of a full treatment of the 
development of the different arts, but has 
the great drawback of divorcing things so 
intimately allied as architecture, sculpture, 
and painting, and making it difficult to 
form a clear idea of the characteristics of 
any given place or of local variations from 
the general type. Thus we find the Cata- 
combs treated of under each of the five 
different heads, and have to consult the 
index and look up the references if we 
desire to form an idea of them as a whole. 

To those familiar with the monuments 
this is a small matter, but even serious 
students would be glad to have some short 
account of the general characteristics of 
Syrian, Coptic, and North African, not to 
speak of Byzantine, art. No doubt the 
limits of a handbook make this impossible. 

In the section on architecture, the author 
is a strong upholder of the theory of the 
direct evolution of the basilica from the 
dwelling-house of classical times. He 
regards the Greek house with a single court 
as the origin of the Eastern type, where the 
fore-court is wanting, and the Graeco- 
Roman house with atriwm, tablinuwm, and 
peristylium as the origin of the Western. 
He combats the traditional theory of the 
conversion of Roman basilicas into churches, 
or even the assumption that their archi- 
tecture was borrowed from pagan basilicas. 
Yet the ‘dwelling-house’ theory cannot be 
received without reserve. If nothing else, 
it is extremely uncritical to take the type 
of the Attic house of the 5th century B.c., 
to place it beside the Graeco-Roman house 
of Pompeii, and regard them as_ both 
equally prototypes of public buildings of 
the fourth century A.D. Besides the 
hypothesis implies that the peristyliwm is an 
Italian addition to the Greek house, 

There is the further objection that it is 
assumed that the tablinuwm was the scene of 
the sacramental ritual, that in process of 
time the peristylium ceased to be a garden, 
and was roofed over for the reception of the 
congregation, that the atrium was unroofed 
and changed its place to become a fore-court 


_palace there was not the 
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to the peristyliwm. This seems somewhat 
violent. 

The natural inference is that though the 
dwelling-house was the original meeting- 
place of the church and gave a distinctive 
form to its ritual, it was not the direct 
prototype of the basilica. The very name 
proves this. When an emperor wished to 
build a ‘palace’ rather than a ‘house’ for 
God, he was scarcely likely to take the 
ordinary house in the street as his ‘model. 
The apse and the nave with colonnades and 
aisles are the marks of a large public 
building, are also clraracteristic of the 
basilica, and are what we should expect in 
a church built near or in a palace. The 
raised ‘tribunal’ and the chancel rails also 
suggest a basilica of the type preserved in 
the Domus Augustana on the Palatine and 
have no direct connection with the struc- 
ture of a private house. Further in a 
same strict 
adherence to the typical plan of house; 
witness Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, built 
on the model of a camp, in which the 
peristylium lies in front of the private 
apartments of the emperor. It seems then 
a safer hypothesis to look to the palaces 
rather than the Pompeian or Athenian 
house for the source of the basilica, 

In the account of the domed basilica, 
Professor Schultze, though he quotes 
Swainson and Lethaby’s Santa Sophia 
(1894), does not seem to have read it. He 
omits all mention of Jackson’s Dalmatia, 
though he refers to Salona, Aquileia and 
Grado. Among other omissions, are Prof. 
Baldwin Browne’s From Schola to Cathedral, 
1886, and Headlam’s Feclesiastical Sites in 
Isauria (Hell. Soc. Suppl. 1892). 

In the sketch of martyrs’ tombs and 
chapel one looks in vain for an account of 
the remarkable memoria, which lies round 
the walls and under the foundations of the 
basilica at Salona. 

The section on iconography is very 
disappointing, though this is due more to 
the difficulty of treating the subject without 
adequate illustration. Here too the works 
of Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Twining (though 
not scientific, and treating as a rule of later 
periods) might have been mentioned. 

Yet with all its shortcomings the book is 
an admirable piece of work, when one 
considers the state of our knowledge and 
the numerous pitfalls that beset an inquirer. 
Prof. Schultze is eminently impartial, and 
we should judge that he is a Protestant— 
but this is only a surmise from the fact 
that he shows but little sympathy for 
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ecclesiastical matters or theology except as 
illustrating evolution. This will make his 
book all the more useful to archaeological 
students*and may perhaps be a welcome 
change even to the professed theologian. 
W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Fontanellato, near Parma. Excavations here have 
given additional support to the theory that the pre- 
historic settlements of the Po valley represent the 
elementary plan of the early Italian and Roman 
cities. The settlement was divided into four large 
quarters, each of which again was divided into in- 
sulue by cross-streets. + 


GREECE. 


Athens.—The task of deciphering, by the aid of 
the nail-prints, the bronze inscription which once 
stood on the eastern architrave of the Parthenon, 
has been successfully accomplished by Mr. E. 
Andrews, of the Americar School. © His results are 
as follows :— ef ’Apelov mayou BovAn Kat 7 Bovdn 
Tav X. cal 6 Shuos 6 AOnvalwy abtoxpatopa péy.orov 
Népwva Kaicapa KAavdiov SeBactdyv Tepuavixby Ocod 
Yiby orpatnyotvros emt tovs émAltas Td vydoov Tod 
kal emieAnrod Kal vowobérov Tr. KAavdiov Noviouv 
Tov SiAlvov em iepelas. .. THS .. . Ovyarpds. 

The reference to the eighth term of Novius’ 
generalship fixes the date at a.p. 61. It probably 
accompanied the erection of a statue of Nero, per- 
haps just in front of the Parthenon. 

The British School has been undertaking excava- 
tions which may give important results for the topo- 
graphy of ancient Athens. The site of the suburb 
of Kynosarges was for a long time thought to lie on 
the south-eastern side of Lykabettos ; but recently 
Dr. Dérpfeld has made it clear from the testi- 
mony of ancient authors that it lay further to the 
south, along the banks of the Ilissos. The Director 
of the School has had his attention drawn to a spot 
on the south bank of the river, several hundred 
yards below the Stadion, where the ground falls 
away abruptly from a small plateau, on either side 
of which are two prominent hills, probably those 
mentioned by ancient authors in connection with 
Kynosarges. A trench was dug through the plateau 
and brought to light walls of the Roman period, one 
of the constructions being undoubtedly a calidar- 
ium, which would point to the existence of a gymna- 
sium (for which Kynosarges was famous). Frag- 
ments of Greek vases and various metal objects were 
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character of the masonry shows that this must have 
been the site of a large group of buildings, and it 
may reasonably be hoped that further research will 
prove the site to be that of Kynosarges.” 


H. B. WALTERS. 


Revue Numismatique. Part 1, 1896. 


E. Babelon. ‘L’éléphant d’Annibal. Deals 
with the small bronze coins, with obv. negro’s head, 
vev. elephant, found in Etruria and near lake 
Trasimene. Babelon thinks that the elephant 
connects the coins with the Italian expedition of 
Hannibal and not (as Garrucci thought) with that of 
Pyrrhus. These pieces may therefore have been 
struck cive. 217 B.c. in some Etrurian town that 
espoused the cause of Hannibal. The animal 
represented may possibly be the elephant on which 
Hannibal rode at the battle of the Trasimene (Liv. 
xxii, 2). This explanation seems on several 
grounds to be preferable to Garrucci’s, but, if 
correct, it furnishes one of the comparatively rare 
instances of the occurrence of a purely historical 
‘type’ on ancient coins.—J. Blanchet. ‘Les 
fonctions des triumvirs monétaires romains.” On 
the tresviri aere, argento, auro, flando, feriwndo. 


_ Modern writers have generally supposed that the 


tresviri were first appointed when silver coinage was 
introduced at Rome (s.c. 269). But the first 
regular gold coinage of Rome belongs to B.c. 87, and 
there is a difficulty in ascertaining the functions of 
these officers who are mentioned awro flando at least 
Blanchet supposes that the 
original duty of the tresviri was to superintend the 
Treasury reserves kept in the form of cast ingots of 
gold and silver—‘lateres argentei atque aurei 
primum conflati atque in aerarium conditi,’ This 
would account for the mention of tresviri auro flando ~ 
previous to the introduction of the gold coinage.— 
Chronique. Contains notices of several recent finds. 
—Reviews. V. Bérard’s ‘De Yorigine des cultes 
arcadiens,’ by Babelon; Gabrici’s ‘Contributo alla 
Storia della moneta romana’ (Augustus to Domitian) 
by Babelon. F. Gnecchi’s ‘Monete romane’ (ele- 
mentary manual), Milan, 1896. 


Revue Suisse, v. 1895. 


This periodical, which rarely contains papers on 
classical numismatics, has an article by Dr. Imhoof- 
Blumer, ‘Zur Miinzkunde Kleinasiens.’ It deals 
mainly with the coins of Hierokaisareia in Lydia. 
A bronze coin with the type of the Persian Artemis 


and the inscription |EP is attributed to Hierakome 


(cp. Polyb. xvi. 1; xxxii. 25). In the same article 
Imhoof-Blumer gives a summary of some results 
that he has arrived at during a recent study of the 
coins of Lydia, etc. Thus, he points out that 
Mossyna and Thyessos in Lydia did not strike 
coins, and that a coin hitherto supposed to have 
been struck at Selinus in Cilicia by Iotape, queen 
of Commagene, is really a misread coin of Hermo- 
capelia unconnected with Iotape. 

Warwick WROTH. 


2 Academy, 4 April. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbitcher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 153. Partl. 1896. 


Der Knightianismus wnd die grundfragen der 
Homerischen textkritik, A. Ludwich. A criticism 
of Cauer’s latest book ‘Grundfragen der Homer- 
kritik’ (Leipzig1895). Zuw'Sophokles Aias, O. Pusch- 
mann. In 706 proposes @Avo’ épeuvdy &xos K.T.A. 
Die topographischen angaben der Ilias und die 
ergebnisse der ausgrabungen auf Hissarlik, H. 
Kluge. Considers (1) What can be learnt of a town 
below Troy from the Jliad and the various dis- 
coveries ? (2) Walls, towers and gates, especially the 
Seaean gate, (3) Houses, palaces, and places, (4) 
Tumuli. Nachtrégliches zu Aristoteles °"A@nvatwv 
moA.ttela, F. Blass, [Cl. Rev. ix. 478.] Points 
out where his readings differ from Wilcken’s in 
Hermes vol. 30. Zu Demosthenes rede fiir Phormion, 
C. Riiger. Critical and explanatory notes on various 
sections. Fick’s die griechischen personennamen rev. 
C. Angermann. A work that does great honour to 
German industry and German knowledge. Zu 
Sophokles Electra, Th. Pliiss. Some criticisms of 
and additions to a number of passages treated by 
Vahlen in Berliner ind. lect. 1895. Zu Ovidius ex 
Ponto, H. Gilbert. In iv. 13, 23 punctuates as 
follows materiam quaeris? laudes: de Caesare dixi. 
Die beischriften des Wolfenbiittler Propertius-codex 
Gud. 224, K. Dziatzko. Zu Livius, K. Hachtmann. 
In i. 51, 3 would read prima nocte for una nocte, the 
numeral I having been wrongly taken for wna in- 
stead of prima, cf. Dion. Hal. iv. 47. W. Soltau. 
Considers whether in xxvi. 7 Livy has not followed 
Polybius directly. Criticizes Bethe’s dissertation 
(ind. lect. Rostoch. 1895) on the sources of Livy’s 
account of Hannibal’s march from Capua against 
Rome. Zu Lucanus de bello civili, L. Paul. Ini. 
4 proposes to read wé for et...certatwm (sit), so as to 
avoid haying to take datum, conversum, and certa- 
tum as infinitives. Hin mittelalterliches Uebes- 
gedicht, R. Helm. Ashort poem of twenty-one lines 
from the bibl. Barberina at Rome, already published 
in Novati’s ‘carmina medii aevi’ (1883). 

Part 2. A. von Gutschmids Kleinen schriften ed. 
F. Riihl, rev. W. Schmid. There are 5 vols. de- 
voted respectively to Egyptology, and history of 
Greek chronography, history and literature of the 
Semitic peoples and old Church-history, history and 
literature of the non-Semitic peoples of Asia, Greek 
history and literature, history and literature of 
Rome and the middle ages. Zur etymologie einiger 
griechischen gitternamen, A. Dohring. Treats of (1) 
Rhea and Kronos, (2) Priapos, (3) Hephaistos. 
Observationes grammaticae, L. Radermacher. On 
deiv—bdéov, Siv—dh tv, els—rtis, ddew—A€yeu, atpew 
—hpéyav alpewv, dev éEdrdv, ci xal—ei 54, épetyv— 
Aéyew, tavti—raira and the like, twés ol, ode, 
GAN’ od5é, mpdTws, vduos, picis—é vduos, 4 pots. 
Zu Sophokles Aias, ¥. Holzner. In 510 proposes ei 
véos | tpopéws orepndels x.7.A. Nepos und Plut- 
archos, W. Soltau. The debt of P. to N. has not 
yet been acknowledged, N. was his most important 
biographical authority. Drei zeitbeziehungen in den 
Silven des Statius, J. Ziehen. In iv, 3, 19 keeps the 
MSS lumina...calvum. Finds other references to 
time in i. 5, 60 foll. and ii. 2, 30 foll. Kritische 
Kleinigkeiten, A. Weidner. Some places in Tacitus 
and Horace noticed. Die angeblichen meridiane der 


tabula Peutingeriana, K. Miller. Against Cuntz 
who sought to show that the author had taken 
certain meridians from Ptolemy. It is maintained 
that the attempt to find a mathematical foundation 
for the table is in vain. 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol. 51. Part2. 1896. 


Ueber die Schriftstellerei des Klaudios Galenos tii., 
J. Ilberg. Continued from vol. 47 (1892). The 
order of the composition of his pathological and 
therapeutic works is here considered, and a con- 
jectural table of his writings is given from his first 
residence in Rome (after 163) to the time of Septi- 
mius Severus (after 193). Die Textgeschichte des 
Rutilius, C. Hosius. Contains the results of an 
investigation of a MS. in the library of the Duke of 
Sermoneta at Rome derived from the Bobiensis. 
Die panathendischen und eleusinischen te pom otot, 
L. Ziehen. Supplements the dissertation of Scholl 
(1887) on the Athenian ‘Festkommissionen’ by 
information derived from the ’A@nv. oArtefa which 
was not then available. Das Verhéiltniss der 
aristotelischen zu der thukydideischen Darstellung des 
Tyrannenmordes, P. Corssen. Agrees with Stahl 
[Cl. Rev. ix. 430] in rejecting the account of ’A@. 
mod. that Thessalos and not Hipparchos was the 
lover of Harmodios, as against the usual version 
given by Thucydides. Bettrége zur lateinischen 
Grammatik, ii., Th. Birt. Continued from last 
number. This paper is on the shortenings of tro- 
chaic words. Die Theosophie des Aristokritos, A. 
Brinkmann. In this lost work A. attempted to 
show an essential identity between Hellenism, 
Christianity, and Manichaeism. Die Améstracht der 
Vestalinnen, H. Dragendorff. With two illustra- 
tions from statues excavated from the former. The 
chastity of the Vestal Virgin was compared to that 
of a wife not that of a virgin. She was the bride of 
the godhead, just as the Christian virgin, vowed to 
a religious life, is the bride of Christ. 


MISCELLEN. Lin nominaler Ablativus Singularis 
im Griechischen, ¥. Solmsen. Finds an abl. in the 
word Fofxw in an inser. recently found at Delphi, 
which Homolle explains as a gen. Das Zeugniss 
der delphischen Hymnen tiber den griechischen accent, 
J. Wackernagel. Noch ecinmal das vortheseische 
Athen, J. M. Stahl. A reply to Dorpfeld in the 
last number [sup. p. 77]. Ad Simonis Atheniensis 
Sragmentum addendum, E. Oder. Contains some 
remarks of Mr. Kenyon on a fragment of Simon 
contained in a Brit. Mus. MS, [sup. p. 77]. De 
Phoenicis loco, L. Radermacher. Correction of a 
fragment in Athenaeus 530 e. Zu Philodem wep 
koAaKkelas, M. Ihm. Some fragments in vol. i. 
of the second collection of the Volumina Hercu- 
lanensia pp. 74-83 emended. Nachtrag zu ‘ Zwei 
neu aufgefundenen Schriften der graeco-syrischen 
Literatur,’ V. Ryssel. The Greek text of this has 
now been discovered [sup. p. 77]. Die Fescenninen, 
E. Hoffmann. Compares Hor. ep. 2, 1, 139 foll. 
and Verg. Geo. 2, 885 foll. and distrusts the 
account of Hor. in some particulars. Zum Gedicht 
des Pseudosolinus, ¥F, B. Varia,C. Weyman. Notes 
on Acts 28,16, Juvencus, Damasus, Prudentius, and 
digna dignis referred to by Biicheler in sup. vol. 46 
as a proverbial saying. 
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Mnemosyne. N.S. Vol. xxiv. Part2. 1896. 


Ad Tacitum, E. B. Koster. On Ann, iii. 28, ili. 
30, Hist. ii. 70, and some passages of Dial. de Or. 
and Agric. Conjectanea ad Aeschyli Oresteam, L. 
A. J. Burgersdijk. With special reference to the 
conjectures of Wecklein, Weil, Hermann and Keck. 
Observatiunculae de jure Romano, J. C. Naber. 
Continued. (1) De publica praediorum traditione, 
(2) de clandestina possessione recuperanda, (3) 
quando possessio ab justo possessore transferatur, (4) 
interdictis retinendae possessionis recuperandi vim 
inesse. dd Corpus Inscriptionwm Rhodiarum, H. 
van Gelder, Continued from last number. Pefro- 
nius c. 52, J. van der Vliet. Proposes nam modo 
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fortunam suam <verebatur >, for nam modo For- 
tunatam <verebatur>. Emendantur Scholia Gracca 
in Aristophanis Pacem, H. van Herwerden. Ad 
Thucydidis vii. 56, 2, J. v. L. For tmd trav éreita 
TOAY OavuacOnoecOa: proposes brd Tay exet m. 0. 
Codex Apulei Dorvillianus, J. van der Vliet. Ad- 
notationes criticae ad Taciti Annales et Historias, J. 
C. G. Boot. Ad Sophoclis Electrae vs. 1370 sq., J. 
y. L. Thinks that Soph. wrote tovros te < Tots > 
<kat>vew copois | <K>%AAowot ToiTwy mAcloow. 
Quid est ro bwnpéciov? P. H. Damsté. Defends the 
old meaning (cushion) of this word against Breusing 
(Die Lisung der Trierenriitscls p. 110), and against 
S. A. Naber(Mnemos. vol. 23, p. 265). [Cl. Rev. ix. 
429. ] 
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THE ‘PROVOCATIO MILITIAE’ AND PROVINCIAL JURISDICTION. 


In the early Republic we know that the 
right of criminal appeal did not extend 
beyond the limits of one mile from the city 
(Liv. 3, 20 ‘neque enim provocationem esse 
longius ab urbe mille passuum’). It is a 
matter of considerable importance in the 
development of criminal procedure at Rome 
to determine whether these limits were ever 
exceeded: whether, as the city state ex- 
panded to include Italy and then the 
provinces, the bounds of the ‘provocatio’ 
kept pace with this expansion, and whether 
the Roman citizen, in whatever part of the 
Roman world he found himself, could 
eventually make a legal claim to this right 
of appeal. The importance of this question 
is due to the fact that, in the later stages of 
Republican history, we are not concerned 
merely with a relic of popular sovereignty 
which was almost extinct and only resorted 
to when the cumbrous machinery of the 
‘comitia’ was put in motion for judicial 
purposes. The ‘provocatio’ is the basis of 
the whole criminal jurisdiction at Rome, 
and the right of appeal at the end of the 
Republic is the right to be tried in certain 
of the standing courts (quaestiones perpetuae) 
which had replaced the popular jurisdiction 
of the ‘comitia.’ It must be remarked, 
however, that if the ‘provocatio’ was 
extended beyond its original limits, it cer- 
tainly did not give a right to be tried in all 
these courts, since the jurisdiction of some 
of them was limited by law. Thus 
the ‘lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis’ 
only took cognizance of murders which had 
taken place in Rome and within a mile of 
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the city.1_ But, on the whole, the appeal is 
the claim of a Roman citizen to be tried 
before the courts of the central state, and, 
consequently, when we find the ‘ provocatio’ 
extended to Latins during the last period of 
the Republic (Lex Acilia Rep. 1. 78), one at 
least of the meanings of this extension must 
be that these Latins could exercise a choice of 
jurisdiction between Roman courts and those 
of their native towns. 

The early writers on Roman constitutional 
law, at least from the time of Conradi, 
recognized vaguely that, at the end of the 
Republic, there was some guarantee of pro- 
tection extended to the lives of Roman 
citizens against the jurisdiction of the 
governors of the provinces. Evidence for 
this fact appeared to be furnished by Cicero’s 
diatribe against Verres for the crucifixion 
of a Roman citizen in Sicily. But they did 
not suppose any legal extension of the right 
of appeal, which is never mentioned by our 
authorities, and is indeed, as we shall see, 


1 Collatio, i. 3: ‘Capite primo legis Corneliae de 
sicariis cavetur, ut is praetor jJudexve quaestionis, cui 
sorte obvenerit quaestio de sicariis, ejus quod in urbe 
Roma propiusve mille passus factum sit, uti quaerat 
cum judicibus, &c.’ They are the old limits of the 
‘ provocatio,’ and must in this case have continued 
to the end of the Republic. That they had ceased to 
exist in the early Principate seems shown by the pro- 
cedure connected with the trial of Piso for the murder 
of Germanicus. Although the imputed crime had 
been committed in a province, it is mentioned as a 
possibility that Piso should be tried before this 
‘quaestio’ (Tac. Ann. 8, 12, 10). The early limita- 
tions of this kind may have been done away with by 
the ‘lex Julia de judiciis ordinandis’ or ‘ judiciorum 
publicorum,’ 
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implicitly denied by Cicero. This view has, 
however, been taken by some recent writers,! 
and it is possible that, in spite of the 
apparently contradictory evidence, it may 
be correct. It may be of some value, how- 
ever, to point out (perhaps for the first time, 
for I have seen no thorough discussion of 
the subject) how contradictory this evidence 
is, and to attempt to show that this theory 
has been too absolutely stated, and that, if 
held at all, it can be held only in an 
exceedingly modified form. 

Historically, the ‘ provocatio’ should have 
been extended to Italy before it was extended 
to the provinces. It is true that the term 
‘militiae’ covers both, and, when the 
original limits were disregarded, both spheres 
of administration might have been included 
at the same time. Yet there seems to have 
been a pressing necessity for the ‘provocatio’ 
to be extended to Italy at a very early 
period of the history of Rome. The neces- 
sity was due to the existence of citizen 
colonies, the ‘ praefecturae.’ Members of 
these colonies possessed ‘ communio comitio- 
rum’ and therefore the ‘ provocatio.’ How 
was it exercised outside the limits of the 
city domain? ‘There is no evidence to show 
that it was ever exercised outside these 
limits ; yet protection against the magistrate 
must have been granted to these Roman 
residents in Italy. Although there are no 
actual instances to guide us, the most 
reasonable solution of the problem seems to 
be that, when such a resident had committed 
acrime, the punishment for which would 
lead inevitably to the ‘ provocatio,’ he was 
arrested and brought within the sphere,with- 
in which alone such an appeal could legally 
be made. He was then qualified to be tried 
in the ordinary way by a ‘ judicium populi.’ 
That such must have been the procedure 
employed for crimes committed by Roman 
citizens in Italy is shown by a curious 
application of the principle, which dates 
from the second Punic war. Q. Pleminius, 
‘propraetor’ and ‘legatus’ of Scipio 
Africanus, in the year 205 B.c. plundered 
the town of Locri in Southern Italy, and a 
complaint was lodged by Locrian envoys 
before the Senate. The Senate appointed a 
commission to investigate the matter, and 
the commission (‘praetor et consilium ’) 
found Pleminius and his accomplices guilty 
(‘damnaverunt ’) and sent them in chains to 
Rome. Pleminius died in prison before the 

1 E.g. Rudorff, Rim. Reehtsgesch. i. p. 25; Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, Civilprozess, ii. pp. 34 and 99; 


Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. p. 117; Willems, Le droit 
public Romain, p. 821. 
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close of the ‘judicium populi’ which was 
investigating his crime (Liv. 29, 21 and 22). 
The use of the equivocal word ‘ damnave- 
runt,’ employed to describe the judgment of 
the commission, has led Geib? and Mommsen? 
to suppose that we have here a unique case 
of an appeal from the judgment of a special 
judicial commission. But Livy’s account of 
the appointment of this board shows that its 
functions were not meant to be judicial. It 
was a commission appointed by the Senate 
to investigate and report, primarily on the 
responsibility of Scipio Africanus for the 
conduct of his lieutenant. The commission 
concluded its functions by arresting the 
parties found guilty as a result of its 
inquiries and sending them home for trial. 
There was no sentence and therefore no 
appeal, but the right of Pleminius to be 
tried before the people could only be asserted 
inside the ancient limits, within which alone 
the ‘ provocatio’ was possible. The other 
explanation, besides the difficulty it involves 
of an appeal from a special judicial commis- 
sion, would necessarily imply that the right 
of appeal was legally extended beyond the 
ancient limits in the year 205 B.c. This 
view has, however, never been held. The 
usual date to which such an extension has 
been assigned by those who hold that it was 
actually realized is almost a century later. 
The evidence on which this view of a later 
extension rests is gathered from a passage 
which refers, strangely enough, to discipline 
in the army. It is strange, because we 
should have imagined that, had any excep- 
tions been made to the universality of the 
appeal (and that there were exceptions even 
after this period is undoubted) these would 
certainly have been found in favour of 
offences against military discipline. Yet 
during the Jugurthine war we are told that 
an officer, who had been appointed prefect of 
one of the conquered towns of Numidia 
garrisoned by Roman troops, and who had 
deserted his post, was condemned, scourged, 
and executed by Metellus, ‘nam is civis ex 
Latio erat’ (Sallust, Jug. 69). Unfortu- 
nately the words which give the justification 
for this execution are susceptible of two 
different interpretations, which in their turn 
present two wholly different issues in con- 
stitutional law. ‘Civis ex Latio’ may con- 
ceivably be an expression modelled on other 
qualified uses of the word ‘civis’ such as 
‘ civis sine suffragio’ ; for ‘ Latinus’ here can 
hardly be taken as equivalent to a local 
designation, the term, when unqualified, 


2 Criminalprocess, p. 161. 
3 Staatsrecht, li. p. 117. 
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having in Sallust’s time merely a juristic 
and not an ethnic signification. In this 
case the ground for Metellus’ execution of 
the officer would have been that he was a 
Latin, and the words contain an implication 
that a Roman citizen would have been 
exempt from such summary punishment. 
But the use of the expression ‘civis ex 
Latio’ for ‘Latinus’ is unparalleled, and 
the words are subject to a more reasonable 
interpretation if we remember that the 
designation ‘civis Romanus’ tended to be 
restricted to the inhabitants of the capital 
(Forcellini s. v. ‘civis’) and that individuals 
who had attained citizenship by other means 
than that of birth in the Roman community 
would naturally be designated by a qualifying 
epithet. ‘Civis ex Latio’ would in fact be 
the expression we should expect to find 
employed to describe a member of a Latin 
community who had acquired citizenship 
through holding a magistracy in his native 
town. Such a position would almost cer- 
tainly have been attained by a man who was 
of sufficient importance to be the prefect of 
a garrisoned town and who was in the 
immediate retinue of Metellus (Plut. Mar. 8). 
According to this interpretation the explana- 
tory clause implies that Latins were exempt 
from punishment by Roman commanders on 
military service, and Sallust is explaining 
why, though a Latin by origin, Turpilius 
was yet subject to the martial law of Rome. 
This exemption had been granted to the 
Latins by a law of the elder Livius Drusus 
(Plut. C. Gracch. 9), and there is no reason 
for regarding this law as having become 
extinct within fourteen or fifteen years of 
its enactment. Individual inquirers will no 
doubt form different judgments as to the 
respective probability of these two conclu- 
sions ; but it must be admitted that the 
sole instance which we possess of the denial 
of the jurisdiction of an ‘ Imperator’ in the 
field is, to say the least, an extremely 
doubtful one; and, if even we hold that 
Turpilius was a Latin, we shall perhaps find 
an explanation of Metellus’ motives which 
does not necessitate the view that the 
‘ provocatio’ ever existed legally against the 
command of an Imperator. 

In any case the sole instance which we 
possess refers only to martial law on a 
military expedition. No case is known of 
the jurisdiction of a provincial governor 
over a Roman citizen having been success- 
fully challenged; and, before we proceed 
further in our inquiry into the reality of 
the extension of the ‘ provocatio’ to the 
provinces, it will be necessary to determine 


whether the term ‘militiae’ is a simple 
conception, whether the same rules neces- 
sarily held good for service in the field and 
for ordinary provineial jurisdiction, The 
best evidence on this point is gathered from 
the ‘lex Julia de vi publica.’ This law 
proves, as we shall see, that the conception 
was the same, and that any limitations on 
the powers of the magistrates ‘ militiae’ 
affected both spheres of administration ; but 
it also proves that special reservations 
might be made in favour of the one or of 
the other. It will, therefore, be necessary 
to examine separately the evidences we 
possess for military jurisdiction on the one 
hand, and for ordinary criminal jurisdiction 
in the provinces on the other. 

As regards military discipline a strong 
evidence that the old rigour of the Roman 
martial law was preserved to the end of 
the Republic is to be found in the principle 
laid down in the De legibus of Cicero 
(3, 3, 6), ‘militiae ab eo, qui imperabit, 
provocatio ne esto.’ It is one of the most 
curious instances of the application of 
a priori principles of criticism to evidence 
that, while the Zaws of Cicero are sup- 
posed to reflect with a singular degree of 
accuracy the public law of Rome, this 
principle should almost alone be singled out 
as expressing a ‘pious wish’ of the author 
(Mommsen, Staatsrecht ii. 117, n. 2). All 
that we hear of the maintenance of military 
discipline at the close of the Republic (with 
the exception of the single doubtful instance 
noticed above) bears out Cicero’s statement. 
The right of appeal, if strictly interpreted, 
should have abolished flogging in the army ; 
yet the vitis was still used on the backs of 
the Roman legionaries in 134 B.c. (Liv. 
Ep. 57),? and the exceptions made by the 


1 Another unhistorical statement of Cicero's in the 
De legibus has been found by some in the words 
‘magistratus nec oboedientem et noxium civem multa, 
vinculis, verberibus coerceto’ (3, 3; Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Civilprozess, i. p. 95, note 32). But they 
are immediately qualified by the words which follow: 
‘ni par majorve potestas populusve prohibessit, ad 
quos provocatio esto.” The lex Porcia prohibited 
the scourging of a Roman citizen by a ‘gravis poena,’ 
but that it technically submitted the threat of such 
‘coercitio’ to appeal is shown by the fact that the 
law is classed amongst those regulating the ‘ provo- 
catio.’ Hence Cicero’s statement of the extent of 
the ‘ coercitio’ of a Roman magistrate is correct from 
a juristic point of view. 

2 “Quem militem extra ordinem deprehendit 
(Scipio Africanus), si Romanus esset, vitibus ; si ex- 
traneus, fustibus cecidit.’ This distinction—whether 
it refers to a period before or after the supposed ex- 
tension of the ‘ provocatio’—is characteristic of the 
care for the ‘Roman name’ which formed the safe- 
guard of Romans in the provinces: but it is not a 
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‘lex Julia’ in favour of this punishment 
probably reflect the later Republican law. 
The language in which Plutarch describes 
the law of Drusus passed in favour of the 
Latins seems clearly to imply that flogging 
existed in all branches of the army at the 
time. The novelty of the law consisted in 
its giving immunity from scourging ‘even 
on service.’! Drusus did actually outbid 
Gaius Gracchus in his grants to the Latins 
by conferring on them a right not possessed 
by Roman citizens. Instances of the capital 
punishment of soldiers are numerous, and 
fully bear out Cicero’s injunction with 
respect to magistrates in the field, ‘Capitalia 
vindicanto’ (De leg. l.c.). Decimation was 
employed by Crassus during the servile war 
(Plut. Crassus 10), and there are frequent 
instances of its use during the civil wars, 
though these are perhaps not a safe index 
of its legality. But the severest kind of 
capital punishment recognized in the Roman 
army, the ‘fustuarium,’ is mentioned by 
Cicero as existing in his own day (Phil. 3, 
6, 14) and was actually inflicted on a 
‘primus pilus’ by Calvinus proconsul of 
Spain in B.c. 39 (Vell. 2, 78); its employ- 
ment on this occasion is mentioned as un- 
usual but not as illegal. If the so-called 
‘leges militares’ dealt with questions of 
discipline,” the extension of the ‘provocatio’ 
must have been combined with many ex- 
ceptions in favour of these laws. 

If we turn now to the ordinary criminal 
jurisdiction of Roman governors in the 
provinces, we have indeed abundant evidence 
that a protest was raised against the in- 
fliction of capital punishments—especially 
disgraceful punishments such as crucifixion 
—on Roman citizens, but we have no 
evidence that it was illegal. Cicero’s appeal 
in the famous passage of the Verrines is 
throughout to the injury done to the ‘ Roman 
name’ in the eyes of the provincials by 
Verres’ action ; he appeals to the precedents 
of the ‘lex Porcia’ and the ‘ lex Sempronia,’ 
not to any law that made Verres’ act 
illegal. When an advocate has a law that 
exactly fits his case, he quotes it; when he 


legal distinction. ‘ Fustibus’ here, if read instead 
of ‘virgis,’ which has been suggested, cannot refer to 
the punishment known as the ‘fustuarium.’ For a 
somewhat similar distinction between the modes of 
corporal punishment inflicted on a Hellene of Alex- 
andria and on a native Egyptian, see Philo, in Flace. 
10; Mommsen, Provinces, ii. p. 240. 

1 émws und emi otpareias cin Tid Aativwv paBdos 
aiktoac@a (Plut. C. Gradéech. 9). 

2 *Leges militares’ are mentioned in Cic. pro 
Flacco 32, 77, and Livy 7, 41, but only as conferring 
rights on the soldiers. 
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has not, he appeals to principles of the 
constitution. This is Cicero’s procedure 
here. The force and the weakness of his 
legal argument can only be estimated by 
reading the whole passage (in Verr. v. 63, 
163-170). The conclusion is that it is a 
‘facinus’ to put a Roman citizen in bonds, 
a ‘scelus’ to scourge him, ‘prope parrici- 
dium’ to put him to death (§ 170). All 
this is true, but had any of these acts been 
illegal, Cicero would have told us so. ‘The 
passage where the legal argument is closest 
exhibits its inherent weakness best, ‘O 
nomen dulce libertatis! O jus eximium 
nostrae civitatis! O lex Porcia legesque 
Semproniae! O graviter desiderata et ali- 
quando reddita plebi Romanae tribunicia 
potestas!’ The ‘tribunicia potestas’ is 
put on a level with the laws establishing 
‘provocatio.’ But it is well known that 
the former did not extend beyond the limits 
of the city. Why should the latter have 
done so? A further evidence that Verres’ 
action was not illegal is shown by Cicero’s 
threat to prosecute him for ‘ perduellio’ in 
a ‘judicium populi’ (in Verr. 1, 5). The 
threat was, perhaps, an idle one; but it 
shows that the offence could not have been 
classed either as ‘perduellio’ or as ‘majestas’ 
in the ‘leges de majestate’ or ‘de vi’—in 
other words, that the laws establishing the 
criminal courts of Rome, which took cog- 
nizance of such offences, did not reckon it 
as a crime. 

The records of criminal jurisdiction in: 
the provinces are exceedingly scanty for the ~ 
time of the Republic; yet, scanty as they 
are, they show us both the threat, and 
apparently the execution, of capital punish- } 
ment on Roman citizens. Diodorus (37, 
5, 2) preserves a tradition that Q. Mucius 
Scaevola when governor of the province of 
Asia (probably in 98 B.C.) pronounced 
capital sentences on ‘ publicani,’* and he 
seems to imply that these sentences were 
carried out.* 


3 Diod. Lc. katadikous év Gmarw emote: Tovs Syyuo- 
cidvas, kal Tas wey apyupixds BAGBas Tots HdiuKnuevas 
extivew jvaykate, TA Se OavaTiKna T@V eyKANKATwY 
htiov kploews Bavarikijs. 

4 Diod. U.c. § 4, nat cvvéBaive Tods OAL y@ mpdtepor bia 
Thy katappévnow Kal wAcovetiay TéAAa TapavopodvTas 
map édmridas td Tay HdiKnuevwy andyerOar mpds Tovs 
Katadlkous. amdyeoOa: (duci) may refer to any kind 
of imprisonment, but may be used in the sense in 
which Pliny employs ‘duci’ (ad Traj. 96, 3: ‘ per- 
severantes duci jussi’). That Diodorus understands 
the ‘publicani’ themselves and not merely the 
‘familia publicanorum’ to have been the objects of 
Scaevola’s sentences is shown by the word rovrwy in 
the story which follows (§ 3): ore 5) Toy Kopudatoy 
TovTwy oikovduov, diddvTa wey UTEP THs eAevdepias 
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Cicero also furnishes more direct evi- 
dence than that contained in his speeches of 
the possibility of the death penalty being 
inflicted by a provincial governor on a 
Roman. Writing to his brother who was 
‘propraetor’ of Asia, and commenting on 
the criminal jurisdiction of the latter, he 
says (ad Q. fr. 1, 2, 5), ‘ecce supra caput 
homo levis ac sordidus, sed tamen equestri 
censu Catienus.’ Quintus, it appears, had 
already condemned his father, and writes to 
the son, ‘illum crucem sibi ipsum con- 
stituere, ex qua tu eum ante detraxisses ; 
te curaturum, fumo (or in furno) ut combu- 
reretur, plaudente tota provincia.’ The man 
was apparently a Roman ‘eques,’ and Quintus 
threatens to put him to death. As he is 
described as ‘asperior’ to the father, and 
the provincial governor in his dealings with 
Roman citizens had apparently no choice 
between a fine and a capital punishment,! 
the death penalty had perhaps been inflicted 
in this case as well. M. Cicero, while com- 
menting on the brutality of the language, 
does not give a hint of the illegality of the 
procedure threatened, although elsewhere 
he takes Quintus to task for legal irregu- 
larities of a far smaller kind (ad Qu. 1, 2, 3). 
Making all allowances for the exaggeration 
of expression, it is not altogether an unfair 
conclusion to draw from a passage such as 
this that the right of a Roman citizen to be 
tried at Rome on a capital charge could not 
yet have established itself, or at any rate 
that it could not have been a universal 
legal proviso. 

If we ask finally by what law the ‘pro- 
vocatio’ was so extended, the choice has 
generally been supposed to lie between the 
‘lex Sempronia’ of C. Gracchus? and one 
of the ‘leges Porciae.’® Of the ‘lex 
Sempronia’ we know too little to assert 
whether such a conclusion is justified or 
not. That the law prohibiting a ‘judicium’ 
dealing with the ‘caput’ of a Roman 
citizen from being established without the 
consent of the people (Cic. pro Rab. 4, 12) 
may have been so widely framed as to be 
susceptible of the interpretation that it 


TOAAG XpHuata Kal cupwepwvnkdra mpds Tods Kuplous, 
o0dcas Thy amodUTpwow Kal BavdTov KaTadiKdous 
avertavpwoev. Diodorus implies that the reason why 
Seaevola anticipated the emancipation of the man 
was, not that he might be able to execute capital 
punishment, but that he might be able to inflict the 
‘servile supplicium’ of crucifixion. 

1 Unless relegation from the limits of the province 
was practised in the Republic. Imprisonment was 
not recognized as a punishment in Roman criminal 
law. 

2 Rudortf, Rim. Rechtsg. i. p. 25. 

3 Mommsen, Staatsr. ii. p. 117. 
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limited the jurisdiction of provincial gov- 
ernors, is possible ; that C. Gracchus meant 
it to be so applied, or that pro-magistrates 
as well as magistrates were mentioned in 
the sanction preserved by Plutarch,* is un- 
likely, since his immediate object seems to 
have been simply to limit the power of the 
senate to establish ‘quaestiones.’ About the 
‘leges Porciae’ we have more positive evi- 
dence. Cicero tells us that the three laws 
which bore this title introduced no novelty 
in the principle of the ‘provocatio’ beyond 
their sanction.2 The well-known coin of 
P. Porcius Laeca, with the word ‘provoco’ 
on it, first cited, I believe, in connection 
with the ‘ provocatio’ by Conradi,® which is 
regarded by Mommsen’ as a token of the 
extension of the appeal to the provinces, 
really proves nothing. The figures of the 
lictor and of the prisoner with upraised 
hand are as applicable to the ‘ provocatio’ 
within as without the city ; the fact that the 
‘imperator’ appealed against is ‘ paludatus’ 
need only show the denial of the military 
‘imperium’ within the city, and the coin 
may have been struck by any member of 
the house which had produced three cham- 
pions of freedom. Against such an ex- 
tension must also be set the facts noticed 
above of the limited jurisdiction of certain 
criminal courts at Rome and the apparent 
absence of a legal sanction in the criminal 
laws for enforcing this proviso.® 

Yet, if on this evidence we decline to 
admit the existence of a definite law 
extending the appeal to the provinces, there 
ean be little doubt than an unwritten rule 
did tend to limit the competence of provincial 
governors. This is sufficiently explained by 
the character of their jurisdiction and by 
the position of the Romans in the provinces, 
The jurisdiction of the governor did not 
rest on leges. The ‘quaestiones’ in the 


40. Gracch. 4: tov 5€ (vduov eivépepe), ef Tus 
upxwy Uxpirov exxeknpdxot ToAlTHy, Kar’ abTod SiddvTa 
kplow T@ Shu. 

5 de Repub. 2, 31: ‘neque vero leges Porciae, quae 
tres sunt trium Porciorum, ut scitis, quidquam 
praeter sanctionem attulerunt novi.’ 

§ Jus provocationis, p. 15, ef. Woniger, Provoca- 
tionsverfahren, p. 302. 

? Staatsrecht, ii. p. 117, n. 2. The earliest writer 
known to me who drew this deduction from the coin 
was Labowlaye, Essai swr les luis criminelles Romaines 
(Paris, 1845), p. 94. He assigns the law to Porcius 
Laeca, tribune 197 B.c. 

8 It is of course possible that the law was protected 
by its own sanction, which would give rise to a 
‘judicium populi,’ and it might be thought that 
Cicero was appealing to this in his threat to prose- 
cute Verres before the people. But had there been a 
definite law with a definite sanction Cicero must have 
mentioned them. 
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Republic held good only for Italy, and it 
was by these alone that what were generally 
understood as ‘capital’ penalties (exile and 
interdiction) could be imposed. The ‘lex 
Julia de vi publica,’ in defining the powers of 
governors, contains no mention of a capital 
penalty other than the death penalty.t In 
the exercise of their jurisdiction over 
Roman citizens we should expect 
governors to model the exercise of their 
powers on the principles valid at Rome 
where the death penalty had disappeared. 
Added to this was the necessity, dwelt on 
by Cicero in the Verrines, of keeping up the 
dignity of the Roman name in _ the 
provinces ; it is the immunity from capital 
punishment, above all from the death 
penalty in a degrading form,? that protects 
him amongst barbarous nations. Where 
this motive is not present, there the death 
penalty is retained, and hence the hands of 
the ‘imperator’ in the field are sometimes 
free while those of the ‘proconsul’ or 
‘propraetor’ are tied by custom. It is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that the citizen is 
protected by law at Rome, by custom in the 
provinces, that, while in the one case he 
says ‘provoco’ against the decree of the 
magistrate, in the other he asserts his 
claim by the words ‘civis Romanus sum’ 
(Cie. in Verr. v. 166 and 169). In any 
case the latter words are an admirable 
illustration of the motive that underlay this 
partial extension of the appeal. 

The whole subject of criminal jurisdiction 
‘militiae’ during the Republic furnishes 
an admirable illustration of a profound 
remark of Ihering’s (Geist des Romischen 
Rechts, ii. p. 280, note 444), ‘Es wire ein 
verdienstliches Unternehmen, anstatt wie 
bisher bei der Bearbeitung des rémischen 
Staatsrechts sich durch den zweck leiten zu 
lassen, iiberall bestimmte und _ sichere 
Grundsitze zu gewinnen, umgekerht einmal 
die Controversen derselben zu constatiren.’ 
The conflict of evidence, the weak arguments 
of Cicero, all show a controversy. The 
‘provocatio’ could not have been extended 
in the simple way supposed. Its place 
must have been taken by some unwritten 
principle. Or, if we still hold that a legal 
principle existed, it must have been main- 
tained with considerable reservations both in 
favour of military discipline and in favour 
of the punishment of certain offences. 


1 Later the capital penalty of ‘deportation’ was 
introduced for the provinces, but it was, as we should 
expect, prohibited to governors, 

Cf. Cic. pro Rabir, 5, 17. 
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Writers on criminal law, such as Geib,® 
who have not held the theory of an ex- 
tension of the ‘ proyocatio’ have sometimes 
substituted for it a power supposed to have 
been possessed by the tribunes of summoning 
to Rome, on appeal, cases from the court of 
the provincial governor. It is an unlikely 
power for the tribunes to have possessed, 
since there is no other evidence of their 
auxilium having extended outside the city 
walls ; and the only passage on which the 
procedure rests is so incorrect in its details 
that little weight can be attached to it. 
Plutarch (Caes. 4) tells us that Caesar, out 
of gratitude to the Greeks for the assistance 
which they had rendered him in _ his 
impeachment of Dolabella, assisted them in 
the prosecution of P. Antonius for bribery 
before Marcus Lucullus propraetor (atparn- 
yoo) of Macedonia. He continues kal 
TOTOUTOV itxvoEV, WATE TOV ’Avreviov érikade- 
cacGat Tovs Snuapxous, oKnWdpevov ody EXEL 
To isov év 7H ‘EAAade zpos “EAXAnvas. It is 
undoubtedly the same story as that told of 
C. Antonius by Q. Cicero in the letter ‘de 
petitione consulatus’ (§ 8) and by Asconius 
(in orat. in tog. cand. p. 111). These 
accounts show that Plutarch is mistaken, 
not only in the character of the trial but in 
the more important detail as to where it 
took place. Antonius was tried for repe- 
tundae at Rome, and with Plutarch’s 
narrative vanishes the only evidence for a 
summons to Rome from the provincial 
governor’s jurisdiction.* 

The first positive enactment which we 
hear of as directly limiting the competence 
of provincial governors is the lea Julia de vi 
publica. The statement of the injunctions 
of this law which is given by Paulus (Sent. 
5, 26, 1) and Ulpian (in Dig. 48, 6, 7) 
represents it as accepting rather than as 
creating the principle of the ‘ provocatio’ to 
Rome (Paul: /.c. ‘lege Julia de vi publica 
damnatur, qui aliqua potestate praeditus 
civem Romanum, antea ad populum, nunc ad 
imperatorem appellantem necarit necarive 
jusserit,’ &e. Ulpian Jc. ‘civem Romanum 
adversus provocationem necaverit verber- 


3 Criminalprocess, p. 251. 

* Although Plutarch’s narrative is wrong, his re- 
presentation of the trial as having taken place in the 
province contains no absurdity from a legal point of 
view. Antonius had been only a legate in Macedonia, 
and had he remained in the province either in a 
private capacity or even as a legate, might have been 
impeached before the provincial governor. More 
usually the prosecution would have been lodged at 
Rome, and in this case even a legate might be sum- 
moned back to take his trial, for he was not, like a 
magistrate, exempt from prosecution. Cf. Cic. ad 
Att, iv. 15, 9. 
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averit,’ &c.). So far as language goes they 
both seem to represent it as merely supply- 
ing a sanction for an already existing right 
of appeal, as bearing, in short, to the 
Republican legislation which extended the 
‘provocatio’ to the provinces the same 
relation as the ‘leges Porciae’ bore to the 
earlier laws permitting the appeal in Rome 
(Liv. 10, 9; Cic. de Rep. 2, 31). We may 
notice further that the law strictly follows 
the analogy of the Republican ‘ provocatio’ ; 
it enunciates again the curious principle of 
Roman criminal legislation, which limits the 
power of magistrates not by prohibiting 
their right to sentence, but by prohibiting 
execution. That it should follow this 
analogy was inevitable, whether it was the 
consequence of an unwritten rule or a posi- 
tive enactment. But the language of the 
jurists leaves it wholly uncertain which of 
the two had preceded it. The ‘provocatio’ 
of Ulpian need not refer to a time anteced- 
ent to the passing of the law, for by limiting 
competence the law creates the appeal. 
The expression of Paulus ‘antea ad popu- 
lum—appellantem’ may refer to any time 
between the passing of the law and the 
centering of this jurisdiction in the em- 
peror’s hands, for the claim to be tried 
before a ‘quaestio’ at Rome is technically 
the ‘provocatio ad populum’ in its later 
form. In these words, however, we probably 
have a reminiscence of the early Republican 
appeal, which had always formed the basis 
of the limited jurisdiction of provincial 
governors ; but they do not state the belief, 
still less the fact, that the limits of this 
appeal were so wide as those prescribed by 
the lex Julia. The exceptions made by the 
law in favour of military discipline throw 
considerable light on the legal practice of 
the Republic. Exemptions are made in 
favour of the ‘tribuni militum’ and the 
‘praefecti classium alarumve’ with respect 
to the punishment of military offences. 
Nothing is said about the ‘legatus legionis’ 
who had in the Empire the power of life and 
death over the soldiers (Dio Cass. 52, 22, 3). 
If this clause of the law was passed by 
Augustus and not by Caesar, we may regard 
this power as specially delegated by the 
emperor ; but the true explanation of this 
silence seems to be that the power of the 
commander of the legion to execute capital 
sentences was so undisputed that no excep- 
tion was needed to confirm it. 

After the passing of the lex Julia we 
meet for the first time with a recognition of 
the principle that Roman citizens should be 
sent to Rome for trial on a capital charge 


(Plin. ad Traj. 96, 4 ‘quia cives Romani 
erant, adnotavi in urbem remittendos’). 
There they would naturally be tried before 
the ‘quaestiones,’ unless the ‘ provocatio,’ or 
‘appellatio’ as it was now indifferently 
called, was coupled with a request to be tried 
before one of the high courts. The case of | 
St. Paul has been taken to show that a 
request for the jurisdiction of the emperor 
was the usual accompaniment of such an | 
appeal, and that this practice prepared the 
way for the final centralization of such juris- 
diction in the emperor’s hands, which was 
reached by the time of the early classical 
jurists. But, arguing from the evidence 
alone, such a simple solution is impossible 
for the procedure of the early Principate, 
which was directed by the provisions of the 
‘lex Julia.’ The cases in which the law 
was violated during this period are equal in 
number to the cases of its observance,! nor 
can they be explained on general principles. 
We do not know what justification Marius 
Priscus had for scourging and strangling a 
Roman knight in the province of Africa 
(Plin. Zp. 2, 11), but Galba’s crucifixion of 
a tutor for poisoning his ward? could not 
possibly have come under the only excep- 
tions known to have been made by the 
criminal laws.3 The legal theory in the 
early Empire seems to have broken down in 
some cases as completely as the quasi-legal 
theory of the Republic ; and, as this cannot 
have been a consequence of the weakness of 
the central government, it must have been 
due to administrative causes of which we 
are ignorant.* It is indeed almost impossible 


1 There are only two clear instances for the early 
Principate, the appeal of St. Paul and Pliny’s pro- 
cedure with regard to those Christians who were 
citizens (ad Taj. 96, 4). The passage sometimes 
quoted from Dio Cassius (64, 2) is inconclusive, as it 
speaks simply of an appeal to the emperor. 

2 Suet. Galba, 9: ‘tutorem, quod pupillum, cui 
substitutus heres erat, veneno necasset, cruce affixit ; 
implorantique leges et civem Romanum se testificanti, 
quasi solatio et honore aliquo poenam levaturus, 
mutari, multoque praeter ceteros altiorem et deal- 
batam statui crucem jussit.’ The words ‘imploranti 
leges’ probably mean ‘appealing fora legal trial’ (7. 
a trial ‘lege’ and not a ‘cognitio’ of the governor) 
rather than ‘calling on the laws (establishing the 
* provocatio ’). 

% Such exceptions are found in the title of the 
Digest dealing with the lex Cornelia de sicariis et 
veneficis (Dig. 48, 8), e.g. ‘transfugas licet, ubicum- 
que inventi fuerint, quasi hostes interficere’ (§§ 3, 6), 
a principle which is itself sufficient to prove the 
maintenance of this military jurisdiction during the 
Republic : and in §16 a general prohibition is limited 
by the clause ‘nisi forte tumultus aliter sedari non 
possit.’ 

* There was a general prescription to governors to 
clear their provinces of disreputable characters (Ul. 
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to see real exceptions in these apparent 
violations of the law. They seem to showa 
division of competence between the central 
courts and those of, at least, the ‘ public’ 
provinces, which appear to have the right to 
execute capital sentences on Roman citizens 
in the case of ordinary crimes. It is hardly 
an accident that, while the instances of the 
violation of the law are apparently of this 
latter type, the cases which illustrate it are 
cases of treason, or at least of disturbance 
of the public peace, in Caesar’s provinces. 
Whatever view may be taken of the motive 
for the persecution of the Christians under 
Trajan, it appears certain that the crime for 
. which they were tried was technically one 
of treason.1 The distinction drawn by 
Mommsen? and Ramsay ® between the police 
supervision of the governor and regular 
legal trial, is only valid with reference to 
procedure, not with reference to the con- 
ception of crime. Whether the governor 
proceeds ‘lege’ or ‘imperio’ the punishment 
must be directed against a definite crime 
known to Roman law. The choice lies 
between ‘vis publica’ and ‘ majestas,’ and as 
in the case of the Christians we are dealing 
with illicit associations, it was most probably 
the latter. In the case of St. Paul, the 
readiness of Festus to admit the ‘appeal’ of 
the prisoner does not seem to have been 
based mainly on the fact of his Roman 
citizenship—this indeed was not made the 
ground of the appeal,—but on the unwilling- 
ness of a subordinate official, a mere agent 
of the emperor (procurator pro legato), to 
pronounce on the gravity of a political 
charge after the appeal to his immediate 
superior had been made. It is difficult to 
estimate the standpoint from which the 


pian in Dig. 1, 18, 13: ‘congruit bono et gravi praesidi 
curare—ut malis hominibus provincia careat eosque 
conquirat : nam et sacrilegos latrones plagiarios fures 
conquirere debet et prout quisque deliquerit in eum 
animadvertere’), but this of itself could hardly have 
empowered governors to violate the provisions of the 
‘lex Julia.’ 

1 It was the offence provided for by the ‘lex 
Julia de majestate’ (Dig. 48, 4, 1) in the clause 
‘quove coetus conventusve fiat hominesve ad sedi- 
tionem convocentur.’ 

2 Historische Zeitschrift, xxviii. p. 398. 

3 The Church in the Roman Empire, p. 209. 

4 Ulpian in Dig. 47, 22, 2, ‘quisquis illicitum 
collegium usurpaverit, ea poena tenetur, qua tenentur, 
qui hominibus armatis loca publica vel templa occu- 
passe judicati sunt’ (Dig. 48, 4,1). That the cases 
tried by Pliny were technically those of ‘majestas’ 
seems also shown by his torture of the ‘ancilla’ 
(ad Traj. 96). Slaves could only be tortured against 
their masters in cases of incest, adultery, and 
‘majestas,’ a principle that would have applied 
directly to the accused who were ‘cives,’ and might 
have been extended to ‘ peregrini.’ 
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eastern mind regarded the position of the 
Princeps, but it is difficult to believe that 
St. Paul’s words, ‘I am standing before 
Caesar’s judgment seat where I ought to be 
judged—I appeal unto Caesar’ could have 
been spoken to a proconsul of a senatorial 
province. Any court of the Roman world 
is certainly not ‘Caesar’s judgment seat’ in 
the early Principate. 

Where, on the other hand, we find 
exemption from punishment claimed by St. 
Paul in virtue of his Roman citizenship, it 
is not from punishment following condem- 
nation but from punishment without trial.° 
The negative and positive instances, which 
form our sole means of interpreting the ‘lex 
Julia,’ may perhaps show that this law was 
either limited from the first, or was 
interpreted as being limited, to the 
‘eoercitio’ consequent on summary political 
jurisdiction,® and that the provincial courts 
(at least in the public provinces) did 
exercise a large amount of capital juris- 
diction over Roman citizens in their own 
right. 

A conclusion, such as the current view on 
this subject, which has seemed to be 
established by the grouping together of a 
series of apparently similar passages, may 
often be modified by a detailed examination 
of the evidence. Each procedure has its 
own inherent weakness; in discussing 
fragmentary evidence one may be too 
critical as well as uncritical; but the 
former practice is the more dangerous, for 
such an exercise of constructive power 
often tends to ignore possible differences of 
circumstances and conflicting evidence at 
the moment when the collective correspond- 
ence is observed. It has been my main 
business here to give the negative evidence, 
and a comparison of this with the positive 
‘data’ has led me to the following 
conclusions :— 

(i.) That there was probably no enact- 
ment extending the ‘provocatio’ in the 
later period of the Republic, but that the 
rules observed with respect to jurisdiction 
over Roman citizens were a part of 


5 At Philippi: ‘They have beaten us publicly, un- 
condemned, men that are Romans, and have cast us 
into prison.’ At Jerusalem: ‘Is it lawful for you 
to scourge a man that isa Roman and uncondemned ?’ 
These passages lend colour to Huschke’s restoration 
of a passage in the lex Julia (Paul. Sent. 5, 26, 1), 
in which he reads ‘ lege Julia de vi publica damnatur, 
qui aliqua potestate praeditus civem Romanum— 
cumve nondum condemnaverit in publica vincula 
duci jussit’ (for ‘Condemnaverit inve, &c.’). 

6 This is probably the sense in which it is treated 
by Ulpian and Paulus, and is the only possible 
meaning which it can have as cited in the Digest, 
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customary law (consuetudo). In consequence 
a breach of these rules was not a specific 
crime, but could be punished only by the 
extraordinary power of the ‘comitia’ which 
knew no limits to the conception of 
‘ perduellio.’ 

(ii.) That the first positive enactment, 
enjoining a penalty, was the ‘lex Julia de 
vi publica.’ It probably referred to 
extraordinary jurisdiction in political cases. 
Perhaps ordinary capital jurisdiction over 
Rowman citizens was in the case of certain 
crimes extended to all the provinces, and 
the right to exercise extraordinary juris- 
diction seems to have been recognized in 
certain cases in the ‘ public’ provinces. 

(iii.) There is no evidence for a universal 
appeal to Caesar, resting on a denial of the 
jurisdiction of all governors over Roman 
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citizens, although there appears to have 
been some such appeal in certain cases from 
the emperor’s delegates. 

Our researches into this question must be 
limited to the early Principate, since such a 
principle, if it ever existed, must have 
become merged in the universal criminal 
appeal to the emperor which subsequently 
grew up. We can hardly imagine that it 
was thought necessary to keep up this 
denial of jurisdiction when every criminal 
case could go ultimately before the High 
Court. It would probably have been 
extinct by the time of the Antonines, and 
the extension of citizenship to the Roman 
world by Caracalla was not necessary to 
render it meaningless. 

A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 


THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF EARLY LATIN MINUSCULE MSS. 


In part ix. (1895) of his Paléographie des 
Classiques latins M. Chatelain gives a photo- 
graph (pl. 116) of a page of the famous 
Codex Puteaneus of Livy, an uncial MS. of 
the fifth century, which belonged to the 
Abbey of Corbie, and another (pl. 117) of a 
page of the ninth century minuscule MS. of 
Livy in the Vatican (Regin. 762). The 
Vatican MS. is a copy, made at Tours, of 
the Puteaneus which had been borrowed 
from Corbie. The two photographs in M. 
Chatelain’s collection exhibit the ~ same 
passage of Livy ; and M. Chatelain points 
out that the scribe of Tours has in some 
instances deviated from the orthography of 
his original, in writing, for example, swb- 
plicatio instead of SUPPLICATIO of the 
uncial MS. and apsumptis instead of AB- 
SUMPTIS, 

Our editions of a large number of Latin 
authors depend on minuscule MSS. of the 
Carlovingian period, and the _ spelling 
adopted by editors is generally that of 
some early MS. of this kind. Thus the two 
last editors of Nonius Marcellus, Prof. 
Lucian Mueller and Mr. Onions, follow the 
orthography of the Leyden MS. (Voss. Lat. 
Fol. 73), which is, like the Vatican Livy, a 
ninth century MS. of Tours. That MS. 
differs from others in exhibiting spellings 
which are recognized as the probable spell- 
ings of Nonius himself ; e.g. adpetentes 28 
M. 25, inruere 32, 34, inmittere 34, 2, sub- 
plantare and subponere 36, 3, where 


other MSS. have the modernized spellings, 
appetentes, wruere, timmittere, supplantare, 
supponere. By the well-known canon of 
textual criticism, that mediaeval scribes 
may be supposed to have changed un- 
familiar to familiar forms but not familiar 
to unfamiliar, we infer that the scribe of 
the Leyden MS. reproduced the orthography 
of his original, while the scribes of the 
other MSS. have changed the unfamiliar 
spellings adpetentes, etc. to the familiar 
forms, appetentes, etc. 

But what becomes of this canon, if it 
can be shown that in a definite instance of 
a minuscule copy of an uncial original, the 
mediaeval scribe has deliberately inserted 
‘archaisms’ like subplicatio, apsumptis, which 
were not found in his original? If this 
was a common practice of mediaeval scribes 
in general, or the monks of Tours in par- 
ticular, the orthography of our Latin 
editions, which cannot at the best be said 
to be securely established, becomes very 
insecure indeed. It seemed to me, after 
reading this remark of M. Chatelain’s, that 
it was absolutely necessary to determine 
how far this substitution of ‘archaic’ for 
‘modern’ forms was carried in the Vatican 
Livy ; and I took the opportunity of a 
recent visit to Rome to examine the treat- 
ment in this MS. of prepositions in com- 
pounds and of words like apud (aput), sed 
(set), ete. For this purpose I collated (not 
very minutely, but sufficiently for the pur- 
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pose) the early chapters of books XXII— 
XXV.of the Vatican MS. (V) with the Putea- 
neus(P)-;and I give here a list of the spellings 
in question, as they are found in the two 
MSs.:—lib. XXII. ch. vi. § 6 inmergunt PV ; 
inpulerit PV; inmensa PV ; 8 inpigre PV ; 
10 inmitteretur PV ; vii. 1 adque P, atque 
V; 7 adlata PV; 8 impleti PV; 10 quod 
PV!, quot V?; 14 aliquod PV}, aliquot V?; 
viii. 4 adfectae PV ; adgravaret PV ; ix. 3 
effusae PV; adque P, atque V; 4 aliquod 
PV!, aliquot V2; 9 adque P, atque V; 10 
supplicationem PV; x. 3 attulertt PV; 7 
adque P, atque V; 8 supplicatio . . suppli- 
catum PV ; xi. 1 quodvel PV ; XXIII. 1. 2 set 
P, sed V; 5 oppugnaturus PV ; 9 aliquod 
P, aliquot ex aliquod V ; 10 oppugnanda 
...oppugnantt PV ; li. 1 atgue PV ; 9 adpro- 
bando PV; iii. 4 set P, sed ex set V; 6 
sed PV ; 8 supplicio PV ; 12 appareret PV ; 
13 attinebat PV; iv. 4 set P, sed V3; tr 
lecebris PV; 5 obsequio PV; accessit PV ; 
8 aliquod PV ; v. 4, imperare PV ; 5 aliquit 
PV ; imperemus PV ; 6 suppleremus PV ; 8 
set P, sed V; 12 immitem PV; 14 pro- 
lapsum PV ; vi. 3 adsenst PV ; vii. 3 impli- 
citos PV (n ex corr.); plebs PV ; conpre- 
hensos PV ; vil. 7 adtrahi PV ; viii. 1 aput 
PV ; 3 abstractum PV ; 6 set P, sed inras., ex 
s et ut vid. V ; 9 adfero PV ; ix. 3 obstrinat- 
mus PV; conloquio PV; 5 set P, sed-ex 
set V3; 6 adgressurus PV; 7 opponentem 
PV ; XXIV. i. 1 quod PV ;°2 ahquot PV ; 
adsumpti PV ; 3 effundi PV ; 5 conloquiwm 
PV ; 6 conloquio PV ; apparuit PV ; adfere- 
bant PV ; 12 optinendam P, obtinendam V ; 
abscessum PV ; ui. 2 oppugnandum PV ; 3 
accessurum PV; 7 oppugnaret...oppugna- 
tionem...appareret PV ; ili. 7 adfingunt PV : 
10 inplorant PV ; 12 adfirmabant PV ; in- 
mixtti PV ; 15 impetraverunt PV ; iv. 3 ob- 
stitere PV ; 7 adprobantibus PV ; v. 1 aput 


P, apud V ; 5 apparatum PV ; 9 adsumptum 
PV; vi. 3 aput P, apud V; 8 adsentation- 
ibus PV ; aecum PY ; vii. 3 imminentes PV ; 
4 adpropinquaret PV ; 5 aliquod P, aliquot 
ex aliquod V; succurri PV; 10 com- 
munitt PV ; inposuit PV ; vili. 1 neclegentiae 
P, negl- ex necl- V ; adfertis PV ; offerret 
PV; 8 apparatu PV ; 13 aliquod P, aliquot 
ex aliquod V; 14 supplementum PV , com- 
meatu PV ; 15 optinentes P, obt- V ; 16 op- 
pugnabant PV; 17 inpont PV; ix. 1 op- 
streperet P, obstr- V ; x. 4 optineret PV; 
XXV. i. 3 aliquot PV; 5 haut P, haud ex 
haut V; aliquod P, aliquot ex aliquod V ; 
8 conpulsa PV ; 10 aut PV ; ii. 1 aliquot PV ; 
3 adpetebat PV ; 6 obsisterent PV ; 9 aliquod 
P, aliquot V (é in ras.) ; aput P, apud V ; 
iii. 4 supplementum PV; 10 at P, ad ex 
at V; 16 summoverunt PV ; 18 summoto 
PV ; tmruperunt PV; iv. 8 adfuit PV; v. 
5 supplementum PV ; sufficiebat PV.. 

From this list it will be seen that the 
scribes of the minuscule copy, where they 
do not faithfully reproduce the spelling of 
their original, deviate from it in the substi- 
tution of familiar for ‘archaic’ forms and 
not vice versa. So that the result of the 
investigation is a reassuring one. The sub- 
stitution of ‘archaic’ for,‘ modern’ forms, 
which occurs in a few instances in the 
passage photographed by M. Chatelain, is 
the exception and not the rule and is prob- 
ably due to mere accident. The Vatican 
minuscule Livy gives us no reason for be- 
lieving that Carlovingian scribes were in 
the habit of deliberately introducing 
‘archaic’ forms into their copies; and the 


principle which determines the orthography 


in our editions of Latin authors is not 
impugned. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


RECENT ITALIAN CATALOGUES OF GREEK MSS. 


Iratian Bibliography has been active of 
late in the province of Greek MSS.; so 
many aids to the student, and especially the 
foreign student, have been produced, that a 
brief account of them may not be with- 
out interest to readers of the Classical 
Review. 

First I may mention the single-handed 
enterprise of Signor Emidio Martini, Pre- 
fetto of the Braidense at Milan. Signor 
Martini has undertaken to catalogue all 


Greek MSS. hitherto uncatalogued in 
Italian libraries. Towards this end he has 
published two parts of his first volume 
(Catalogo di Manoscritti Greci esistenti nelle 
Biblioteche Italiane, Milano, Hoepli), em- 
bracing (part i. 1893) the libraries of the 
Brera and the Chapter at Milan, Palermo, 
Parma, Pavia ; (part ii. 1896) Brescia, Como, 
Cremona, Ferrara, Genoa, Mantua, the 
Trivulziana at Milan, the library of the 
Gerolamini at Naples. To many scholars 
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it will be news that there are Greek MSS. 
at Como or Pavia. The collections are not 
large nor, with the exception perhaps of 
Parma, important from a classical point of 
view. The principal classical MSS. are: at 
the Brera, Archimedes, Aphthonius, in the 
Chapter library at Milan, Dioscorides; at 
Palermo, Libanius etc. ; at Parma, Ptolemy, 
Thucydides, Apoll. Rhod., Euripides (s. 
XIV.), Alex. Aphrodis., Strabo, Iliad, Scholia 
to Sophocles, Etymologicum (s. XIII.) ; at 
Brescia, Lycophron,* Sophocles ; at Como, 
Philostratus, Scholia on Apoll. Rhod.; at 
Cremona, Euripides, Aristophanes (s. XIV.— 
XV.), Aristides and Libanius, Philoponus ; 
at Ferrara, Aristophanes (4), Aeschylus, 
Hesiod, Theocritus (s. XIV.), Theocr., 
Pindar, Hesiod (a. 1339), Ptolemy, Pindar, 
Ar. Poetics ; at Mantua, Pindar and Euripides, 
and Hero Alex. ; in the library of Principe 
Trivulzi at Milan, Euclid, Galen (s. XIV.) ; 
at Naples (Gerolamini) Comm. in Ar, 
Ethica. All these MSS. are of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century unless otherwise 
stated. Signor Martini’s method is excel- 
lent; his descriptions are minute and 
exhaustive ; indeed the only criticism I can 
make is that he runs rather to an excess of 
space. For example, the first MS. in the 
Queriniana at Brescia, a sixteenth century 
collection of Homilies and VV. SS., occu- 
pies nine pages. Before I have got through 
the contents I have forgotten what the 
MS. is, and whether I am at Brescia or at 
Palermo. Similarly a fifteenth century 
Miscellany belonging to the Gerolamini 
takes up pp. 397—415. A reader opening 
the book in the midst of such an enumera- 
tion has some difficulty in orientating him- 
self. Closer printing, and a headline con- 
taining the name of the Library would 
assist materially. Signor Martini’s enter- 
prise and diligence deserve every recogni- 
tion, and naturally in his two parts there 
are many details of theological and palaeo- 
graphical value which cannot be mentioned 
here. Signor Martini promises immediately 
a catalogue of the important Roman library 
formerly belonging to the Filippini at S. 
Maria in Vallicella, now the property of 
the Deputazione per la Storia patria. 
Signor Martini knows better than any one 
else what remains to be done ; a fovestiere 
to whom Italy is becoming a memory can 
call to mind, as yet uncatalogued, libraries 
at Catania, Pistoia, Pesaro, Udine, Cesena 
(Muccioli’s book has long been antiquated, 
and M. Albert Martin’s list, Mélanges 
Grau, p. 553, is only partial), the Corsiniana 
at Rome; the collections of the families 
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Barberini and Chigi, the Chapter archive at 
S. Peter’s. The important library at 
Messina, made up from 8. Salvatore and 8. 
Placido, still awaits print ; is there nothing 
left at Padua, and no Greek in the 
Capitolare at Lucea, or at 8S. Daniele di 
Friuli, no accessions to the Nazionale at 
Naples? And nearer at home to Signor 
Martini there is a great collection rich in 
palimpsests and treasures without number, 
which alone with the Vaticani greci is 
sealed to the distant foreigner. 

The latest publications of the Vatican 
Library are catalogues of the Ottoboni 
collection (1893, by Signori Feron and 
Battaglini), and the Urbino MSS. (1895, 
by Signor Cosimo Stornaiolo). These two 
volumes complete the series of catalogues 
of the separate collections of Greek MSS. 
in the Vatican. They are of the utmost 
interest, and the enlightened policy of the 
authorities in thus publishing their treasures 
should meet with warm appreciation. They 
have also profited by criticism, and these two 
volumes are an advance in execution upon 
their predecessors ; 9. the MSS. are 
measured, instead of being described as ‘in 
folio’ ete. At the same time it may be 
doubted whether the scheme of cataloguing 
is entirely satisfactory ; the technical de- 
scription of a MS. is given in large print, 
the contents in small. This is the reverse of 
the practice of both Signor Martini and Prof. 
Vitelli and does not seem to justify itself. 
Further, the titles of the various treatises 
are given in the original Greek ; they are 
thus somewhat more difficult for the eye to 
catch. The workmanship is uniformly care- 
ful and exhaustive, but brevity might with 
advantage be studied. A certain long- 
windedness is characteristic of the ecclesi- 
astical savant. The public now look forward 
with great interest and eagerness to the 
cataloguing of the ‘ Vaticani greci ” proper, 
by far the greatest collection of Greek 
MSS. in Europe still without a printed 
catalogue. While we expect, with pro- 
spective gratitude, this great boon, it may 
be allowable to suggest that the thanks of 
the learned world will be earned better by 
speed than by exhaustiveness. Why should 
not the lengthy bibliographical introduction 
be postponed to a separate volume, and an 
‘Inventaire sommaire,’ after the manner in 
which M. Henri Omont has treated his still 
larger collection, be carried through at an 
early date? It has taken ten years to 
publish catalogues of the Palatine, Regina, 
Pio II., Ottoboni and Urbino collections, 
and these together contain 677 MSS. ; the 
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‘Vaticani greci’ number between two and 
three thousand. 

The Ottoboni library of 472 MSS. is of 
singularly little classical value in proportion 
to its size. Perhaps sixty per cent. of the 
MSS. are of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries. There are several 
palaeographical treasures, but of classical 
MSS. hardly one older than the fifteenth 
century. The Urbino collection, on the other 
hand, of 165 volumes contains a remark- 
able number of first-class classical books ; 
such are Nos. 35 Aristotle’s Organon, 
written for the possessor of the Bodleian 
Plato, and in a very similar hand, 61 the 
uncial MS. of Theophrastus, 64 Hippo- 
crates, 69 Galen, 84 Josephus, 102 Polybius, 
105 Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 111 
Isocrates, 113 Demosthenes, 123 Aristides, 
124 Dio of Prusa, 130 Rhetores graeci. All 
these books are of the ninth, tenth, or 
eleventh century, and among them was 
once, it is now well known, our oldest copy 
of Aristophanes, which, after unknown 
residences for two centuries, has found a 
resting-place almost within sight of the 
mountains of its first Italian home. 

That interesting and excellent periodical, 
the Studi Italiani di Filologia classica 
(Firenze-Roma, Bencini) has quite lately 
given us a remarkable series of catalogues, 
produced with admirable despatch. The 
origination of the series, and the scheme on 
which the descriptions are made, may I 
believe be attributed to Professor Girolamo 
Vitelli of Florence. The execution of 
these catalogues is exemplary: for compe- 
tence, brevity, accuracy, and happy dis- 
position of type, they may challenge the 
best cataloguing of France or England. It 
is a pleasure to read such skilled work. 
The catalogues that have appeared are: 
Vol. i.: the accessions to the Laurenziana 
since Bandini’s catalogue, viz. the ‘ Con- 
venti soppressi’ (the Badia at Fiesole and 
smaller religious houses), 8. Marco (princi- 
pally the library of Niccold Niccoli), 
* Acquisti’ and ‘ Ashburnhamiani,’ in all 
some 220 or 230 MSS. These have been 
catalogued by Signori Rostagno and Festa. 
The Laurenziana is thus complete, a fact 
that foreign scholars cannot hear with too 
much gratitude. The MSS. of these col- 
lections are familiar, the Badia and S. 
Marco in particular possessed several of our 
most important copies of the classics. 
Vol. ii.: the Casanatense at Rome, cata- 
logued by Signor Francesco Bancalari. 
This library contains sixty-four Greek 
MSS., principally from Jesuit houses. The 
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classics are few ; the most valuable appear 
to be a Hesiod, Oppian, and Theocritus of 
1413 (No. 306), and Dionysius Periget., 
Aratus and Hesiod,s. XIII.-XIV. (No. 356). 
In the description of one or two MSS. the 
date has been omitted. 0d. Professor 
Vitelli has described the MSS. of the 
Riccardiana at Florence, previously known 
through the respectable catalogue of Lami 
(1756), and a very faulty ‘Inventario’ of 
1810. The MSS. are about 120 in number, 
and often valuable; they are too familiar 
to need mention. Signor Vitelli has also 
been at the trouble to detect and describe 
such Greek MSS. as lie in the Magliabec- 
chiana and the Marucelliana. They are 

ithout exception late, and largely mathe- 
ey and scientific. Vol. iii.: a list of 
the Greek MSS. in Bologna by Signor A. 
Olivieri (Supplement by V. Puntoni, vol. 
iv.). They are to be found in the Uni- 
versity, the Archiginnasio, the Spanish 
College, and the Archbishop’s Library, are 
in number less than 100, and are valuable 
rather for their bibliographical and palaeo- 
graphical materials than for their classical 
texts. Besides the eleventh century Euclid 
in the Archiginnasio, the non-ecclesiastical 
MSS. earlier than the fifteenth century 
appear to be: the Lexicon s. XIV. (Univ. 
3560), Demosthenes s. XIV. (ib. 3564), 
Josephus s. XIV.—XYV. (ib. 3568), Plato s. 
XIII.—XIV. (2b. 3630), Alex. Aphr., Cass. 
Felix., Aristot. Problemata, Plut. varia, s. 
XIV. (ib. 3635), Galen s. XITV.—XYV. (26. 
3636), Logica var. s. XIV. (ib. 3637). 
From personal experience of the Bolognese 
MSS. I have pleasure in testifying to 
Signor Olivieri’s singular industry and 
accuracy. Vol. iv.: a list of the accessions 
to the National Library at Turin since 
Pasini’s catalogue by Prof. C. O. Zuretti. 
Thirty-two in number, they are all late. 
Catalogues of the Angelica at Rome, and of 
the Estense at Modena are, I am informed, 
in the press. While I congratulate Signor 
Vitelli and his coadjutors on their energy 
and talent, I may observe that the public, 
except such favoured persons as may receive 
separate reprints, suffer from these excel- 
lent catalogues being inserted in the stout 
volumes of the Studi Italiani, and I may 
suggest that in the descriptions of MSS. it 
would be more convenient in some cases if 
the date came nearer the beginning. 

Signor Carlo Castellani, Prefetto of the 
Marciana at Venice, has begun a catalogue 
of the accessions to that great Library since 
Zanetti’s catalogue of 1740. This excellent 
undertaking is most welcome. Though the 
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main body of these accessions, the library 
of the Venetian Nani, was already acces- 
sible in the printed catalogue of Mingarelli 
(1784), the want of a single continuous 
catalogue has long been felt. In this hand- 
some volume (Ongania, 1895) Signor Cas- 
tellani describes seventy-eight theological 
MSS. If any exception is to be taken to 
so laudable an undertaking, it is that 
Signor Castellani, like the Vatican cata- 
loguers, is fond of his own Latin, and does 
not spare space. One volume and fifteen 
francs for seventy-eight MSS. is rather 
much. How many tomes will be needed 
for the rest? The book is adorned with a 
number of facsimiles. It is hard to be 
ungrateful for any facsimiles, but besides 
the fact that the execution of these is not 
over good, the expense of production must 
have been thereby considerably increased, 
and, with the enormous choice offered by 
M. Omont’s publications, is there a need 
for more facsimiles of dated minuscule 


theological MSS.? To Venice and to Rome 
alike I recommend the methods of Florence. 

From this account it is plain with what 
energy Italian scholars are classifying the 
abundant treasures of their collections, and 
every foreigner must rejoice that they, who 
have such aptitude in Palaeography and the 
advantages of leisure and proximity, have 
taken the work in hand. Here as else- 
where, Italia fara da se. Yet the ‘ Wander- 
ing Scholar’ from this side of the Alps has 
not quite laid down his pleasantest wayside 
occupation. M. Henri Omont, who has 
recently published the diaries of Cardinal 
Girolamo Aleandro at Udine and Paris,! 
has catalogued the MSS. in the Capitolare 
at Verona (Zeitschrift fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
1891), and the present writer published in 
the same periodical for 1893 the results of 
a long July day at Perugia. 

THomas W. ALLEN. 


1 Journal Autobiographique du Card. Jéréme 
Aléandre, Paris 1895, 





PLATO, REPUBLIC Il. 368A AND SYMPOSIUM 174B. 


Arter Glauco and Adimantus have de- 
livered their powerful pleas in favour of 
Injustice, Socrates remarks: ov kakOs eis 
ipas, @ matdes exeivov Tod avdpos, TV dpxiyv 
tov édeyeiwv erroinoev 6 DAravxwvos eparrys, 
eddokiyocavtas rept THv Meyapot payny, <irov: 


matdes Apiotwvos, kAewvod Oelov yevos avopos. 


(Rep. ii. 368 A.) 


The expression @ aides exeivov Tod avdpds 
has been variously interpreted ; according 
to the latest editors, Campbell and Jowett, 
it was merely«‘a familiar mode of address 
among intimate friends.’ I think there are 
conclusive reasons for holding that éke‘vov 
tov avépos is Thrasymachus—a view which 
was entertained by Stallbaum, although he 
supported it by insufficient and to some 
extent erroneous arguments. 

The phrase occurs only once again in 
Plato, viz. Phileb. 36 D, where Protarchus is 
addressed in the words & zai éxeivov tavdpds. 
The Philebus is represented by Plato as the 
continuation of a discussion from which 
Philebus has withdrawn, having bequeathed 
his part in it to Protarchus, who is therefore 
playfully called his son. That this is the 
sense which & zat éxeivov riévdpds bears in 
the Philebus may be seen from the opening 


words of the dialogue, from 11C déyeu dy 
TOUTOV TOV Viv diOdpeEVoV, @ Ipdrapxe, Aoyor ; 
“Avéyay déxeaGar- PirnBos yap Hpiv 6 Kadds 
ametpnxev, from 12 A, 16B, 19 A: cf. also 
15C and 28 B. Protarchus is in fact the 
kA\npovopos Of Philebus’ Aoyos (cf. Rep. i. 381 
E) and is consequently described as his son. 

In precisely the same sense Glauco and 
Adimantus are the ‘children of Thrasy- 
machus.’ They are the Siadoyxor of his Adyos, 
as appears from 357 A, 358 B éravavedoopmar 
Tov @pacupdxov Adyov, 367A Tatra, & 
Lwxpares, tows O€ kal €re ToVTwv TAEiw Opacv- 
paxds Te kal GAXos Tov Tis brep Sikavoc’vyns TE 
Kat ddikias A€youev av, and 367 C. The sub- 
stance of their arguments entirely supports 
the same conclusion, This image is in 
point of fact one of the links by means of 
which Plato binds the dialogue together : 
as Polemarchus is heir to Cephalus (331 E), 
so Glauco and Adimantus are heirs to 
Thrasymachus. The identification of éxecvov 
tod avdpos with Thrasymachus is, as I have 
said, due to Stallbaum; but Stallbaum is 
mistaken when he supports it by the ex- 
pression aides of Cwypadwv (i.e. ‘the dis- 
ciples of painters’) in Laws 769 B, for 
Glauco and Adimantus both expressly repu- 
diate the idea that they are Thrasymachus’ 
intellectual disciples: they are only his 
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argumentative heirs, as appears from 361 E 
and 367 A. 

What then is to be made of aides 
’"Apictwvos? Simply this. By ’Apiotwvos 
the author of the line—whether Critias, as 
Schleiermacher conjectured, or some un- 
known versifier—of course meant Aristo 
the father of Glauco and Adimantus ; but 
Plato intends a pun on dpioros, and the pun 
is a kindly if half-ironical compliment to 
his Excellency Thrasymachus, whose spiritual 
sons and heirs Glauco and Adimantus are. 

The playful pun on dpicros and ’Apiorwy 
may be illustrated from the well-known 
passage in the Symposium, where Socrates 
invites Aristodemus to come as an uninvited 
guest and sup with Agathon: érov roivvr, 
én, iva kal tiv Tapoysiay SiadHeipwyev pera- 
BadXovres, os apa Kal ayabdv ért datras iacw 
airopato. ayafoi (174 B). This passage is 
deserving of careful examination, the more 
so as Hug and Schanz have—so at least 
it seems to me—completely spoiled it by 
adopting Lachmann’s unhappy conjecture 
’Aydbuv’ (i.e. “AyaGwvr) for the dyafav of the 
two best manuscripts. 

The zapoiuia which Socrates ‘ corrupts’ is 
cited by the Scholiast in the form atréparor 
d dyabot der Gv eri datras iaor, and Eupolis, 
according to the Scholiast and Zenobius 
(cited in Rettig’s note) quoted it in the 
same form. On the other hand, there is a 
large body of testimony in favour of the 
form which Plato calls a corruption airo- 
pato. & ayaot ayadav éri datras faci, and 
Athenaeus v. 188B declares that there 
were two proverbs, one with ayafév, and 
one with deAdv. That there were from the 
first, or even in Plato’s time, two proverbs 
so diametrically opposed in meaning, is, as 
Hug thinks, exceedingly improbable ; the 
only question is, What was the proverb in 
Plato’s time ? 

Hug decides in favour of atroyata 8 
ayabot ayabav eri datras tacw, and holds that 
Plato’s ‘corruption’ consisted in writing 
"AydOwv for dyafév. Puns are no doubt 
matters of taste, but to me it seems that 
puns on proper names—a feeble kind of wit 
at best—are nothing, if not either compli- 
mentary or the reverse. ’Ayd@wv’ (as com- 
pared with dyaGdrv) is neither, but tame and 
trivial: certainly not the kind of jest a 
gentleman would make on going out to 
dinner. If we may be forgiven for trans- 
lating deAdv as ‘bad men,’ let us suppose 
there is an English proverb 


‘Good men spontaneous go to good men’s 
feasts.’ 
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Now the man who before dining with Mr. 
Goodman observes 


‘Good men spontaneous go to Goodman’s 
feasts ’ 


is a poor conversationalist, and will prob- 
ably be left to go spontaneous for the 
future. But if the proverb is 


‘Good men spontaneous go to bad men’s 
feasts,’ 


then 


‘Good men spontaneous go to Goodman’s 
feasts ’ 


is an equally good (or bad) pun on Mr. 
Goodman’s name, and a cordial compliment 
to Mr. Goodman in addition. The perpe- 
trator of such a pleasantry will be invited 
by Mr. Goodman on the next occasion. 
But de gustibus non est disputandum: so 
I revert to the Greek. The words of 
Plato prove conclusively that he was think- 
ing of the proverb aitréuaro. 8 dyaboi 
Seth Ov eri dairas tacw, and not of the 
other. He proceeds to say—I paraphrase 
his language—‘I merely corrupt or injure 
the proverb ; but Homer treats it with in- 
sult as well as injury (od povov dea- 
bOectpar, GrAa kal bBpica eis tadrnv Ti 
zapoyziav), for he represents Menelaus, a 
padOakos aixpntys, aS going unbidden to sup 
with Agamemnon, a better man (174 B—C). 
That is to say: Homer corrupts and insults 
the proverb by changing it to 


airoparo. SerX ot adyaG Gr ent datras tacw : 
I merely corrupt it by writing 
abrépato. dyadot adyadGv emt Sairas tacw. 


The wncorrupted proverb can therefore 
only be: ; : 


~ »” 
airoparo. dyadot derrX Gv emt datras taow. 


Such, then, was the original form of 
the proverb. A saying of this kind 
readily lent itself to parody, and the parody 
of Plato was in itself almost certain to 
become a proverb, as in point of fact it did. 
The only certain instance prior to Plato of 
the form airdéuaro 8 ayabol dyaOa@v éxi 
Satras iacw is in a fragment of Bacchylides 
(quoted in Athenaeus /.c.): Baxyvdidys dé 
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mept “Hpaxdéovs A€ywv Gs HAOev exi Tov Tod 
Kyuxos otkov dnow 


éota 6 émi Adivov ovdov, 

toi d€ Goivas evtvov, Od€ 7 Epa: 
attopata 8 ayabarv 

daitas evdxOovs érépyovrar dik aor 
pares. 


It will be observed that Bacchylides puts the 
proverb into the mouth of Heracles, who 
could not in the circumstances have said 
deAdv without surrendering what we 


know a man surrenders last—his hope 
of dinner; the Scholiast on the other 
hand explains the origin of the other form 
of the proverb (airopara 8 dyafot Seu Gv 
ert daitas iaow) by saying that it was said 
by others of Heracles on this occasion. The 
parallel between Bacchylides and Plato is 
remarkable ; the one parodies the proverb 
from dramatic necessity, the other for the 
sake of a kindly pun: and in both a dinner 
is the occasion—and the excuse. 
J. ADAM. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTRUCTION od py. 


Any explanation of phrases like ot pH 
And66, od pH kataByoe, must take cogniz- 
ance of two facts: (1) in some of the best 
MSS. of Aristophanes the combination is 
written ov: 7...(Moods and Tenses p. 391 n.), 
and (2) i? must originally have been inter- 
rogative, not negative, since in Sanskrit the 
verb after ma is always enclitic, te. the 
clause was a principal one, not dependent 


(‘The Greek Indirect Negative,’ published 
by the Philological Society, 1891). 

I would therefore, following out Gilder- 
sleeve’s idea (in Goodwin as above), suggest 
that od pa yévnra (or yevyoerar) represents 
an inversion of clauses, for py yevyrar (or 
yevyoerat) ; ov, ‘Shall it be? No.’ It is an 
old idea that deidw px etre represents pi) 
etre; deidu. EK. R. Wuarron, 


ON THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF o8 pj. 


I sHoutp like to be allowed to say some- 
thing first about ov pi) in prohibitions, and 
then about ov 7 in denials. 

I. Why is it ‘ prima facie very improbable’ 
(as Mr. Chambers says, C. R&R. p. 150) or 
‘unphilosophical “(as Prof. Jebb once said) 
or ‘absurd’ (as Prof. Goodwin calls it, 
M. T. p. 396) to explain the prohibitive con- 
struction with ov yz) as interrogative? Be- 
cause the other construction with od ji) 
(which is not prohibitive) is not interroga- 
tive. This at any rate is the main reason 
assigned. 

But od pevets; means ‘Stay’ and is cer- 
tainly a question. Can anything be prima 
facie more probable than that od jm peveis, 
which certainly means ‘ Don’t stay,’ is also a 
question? So ov pevels ; = eve, ov py peveis ; 

7) peeve. 
If Iam told that it is ‘ unphilosophical ’ 
and ‘absurd’ to give different explanations 
of ot py prohibentis and od pa negantis, 
I have at least as good a right to say that 
it is ‘unphilosophical’ and ‘absurd’ to 


separate od p pevets ‘ Don’t stay’ from ov 
pevets ; ‘Stay.’ 

The identification of ov pi) AaAjoes § Don’t 
chatter’ with od pi AadAjons ‘ You cer- 
tainly won’t chatter’ would have to be ad- 
mitted, if it were proved that od yw AaAjoys 
itself could be used in the prohibitive sense. 
What is Prof. Goodwin’s evidence for 
this? radra od py ror’ és Tiv SKipov éexrAevons 
exwv, Soph. Ph. 381, is a threat, not a pro- 
hibition at all, though Prof. Goodwin (p. 
396) seems to think that this distinction is 
hair-splitting. But he lays stress, again 
and again, upon two passages in which all 
MSS. give aor. subj. with od i) in the pro- 
hibitive sense, Nub. 367 od pi) Anpjoys, and 
Nub. 296 ob py axons pnd? roujons. . add’ 
eidype. ‘The subj. in -oys,’ he says (p. 
105), ‘has been in many cases emended to 
the future against the authority of MSS.’ 
And (p. 106) he speaks of Dawes’s rule as 
having ‘removed nearly or quite all the 
troublesome subjunctives that would have 
opposed Elmsley’s view’ (viz. that this pro- 
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hibitive construction is interrogative). 
Yet, as I have said, Prof. Goodwin quotes 
only two examples of this, and to these 
same two examples he returns so often, that 
we are reminded of armies that cross the 
stage and run round to begin again. Of 
Nub. 296 he says, ‘Elmsley’s emendation 
oKower.. Tonoes’ (Since oxortw has no 
active future) ‘requires a greater change 
than should be made to sustain an arbitrary 
rule, which rests on no apparent principle.’ 
This may be true; but if the rule is not 
arbitrary, and does rest upon a principle, 
the change is a very small one. MSS. are 
not to be relied upon for Aypyoys against 
Anpyres OY Toujons against roumoes; and, 
if zoujoes was incorrectly written zoujrys, 
this would necessitate the further error of 
axons for oxwye. Prof. Goodwin also 
considers that five examples of od pi with 
subj. of the second person in clauses of 
denial (taken in connection with the two 
passages of which we have spoken) ‘ show 
the impossibility of separating the two con- 
structions.’ But these five examples in no 
way affect the argument: since, if we admit 
the MS. evidence in Vub. 296, 367, there is 
no more to say ; the interrogative theory is 
dead: but, if we reject it, we are not de- 
terred by ot pH éxtde’ons ‘You will not 
sail away ’ (any more than by od py éxrArcbon 
‘ He will not sail away’) from explaining ot 
pi éxevoel prohibitive to mean ‘ Will you 
not forbear to sail away?’ or od pi AaAjoets 
‘Will you not cease prating?” Again, Prof. 
Goodwin thinks that NVub. 296, where é\\a 
with an imperative follows od yx prohiben- 
tis, ‘seems decisive against the interrogative 
theory.’ Surely this is not so. On either 
theory, there is a natural change of con- 
struction (and not even an abrupt change, 
for a relative clause intervenes) from a 
virtual imperative to an actual imperative. 
od pa peveis GAN arifi might equally well be 
accounted for, as ‘ You won’t remain but— 
away with you!’ or as ‘Won't you not-re- 
main but—away with you!’ Prof. Goodwin 
(p. 396) makes a difficulty, which surely is 
none, of the punctuation: if od pi pevets 
(followed by adda with imperative) is 
a question, where shall he put the question 
mark ? 

The strength of the argument for the 
interrogative theory consists in a number 
of passages which combine prohibition with 
command—in three ways. 

A. ‘ Don’t stay, but go.’ od yy peveits GAN 
amet ; (e.g. Nub. 505). 

B. ‘Go, and don’t talk.’ otk dae pdt 
Aadyoes ; (e.g. At. 75). 


C. ‘Don’t stay, but go, and don’t talk.’ 
od pay pevets GAN aret pyde AaAnoas; (eg, 
Bacch. 343). 

Mr. Chambers thinks that sentences of the 
first of these three forms are ‘ fatal’ to the 
interrogative theory. Why? ‘ Because the 
futures are clearly jussives,’ This begs the 
question. If od pi pevets means ‘ You cer- 
tainly will not stay,’ and hence ‘ You shall 
not’ or ‘ You must not,’ then of course the 
future is jussive. But if od ui eves is inter- 
rogative, then det is part of the question, 
and the sentence means ‘ Won’t you not-stay- 
but-go ?’ 

As to B, we are told that sentences of 


this form are to be ‘ rejected,’ that they are 


‘no examples of the od pi construction,’ 
that the od and pi are not connected. 
Prof. Goodwin in his earlier book carried 
the question in such a sentence no further 
than the first verb, and attempted to justify 
py with the future as a prohibition (yu 
AaAjoes=py Ade). He has now aban- 
doned this, and explains pi AadAjoes as a 
second question: ‘ Will you not go?’ (ov= 
nonne) followed by ‘ Will you talk?’ (un= 
num). But (1) Is there any example of a 
connective yndé=et num, unless with a pre- 
ceding py=num? (2) Is there any example 
of a rhetorical question pa mromoes; or 
‘Num facies?’ put for ‘Don’t do it?’ (3) 
Even if both these objections could be met, 
is it conceivable that a rhetorical question 
with od = nonne could be coupled in this way 
with a rhetorical question with yy =num, or 
that human speech, not to say Greek 
literary idiom, could tolerate ‘ Won’t you go 
and will you talk?’ for ‘Go and don’t 
talk’? 

But again, what is to be done with sen- 
tences of the third form~(C)? On Sacch. 
343 Prof. Goodwin says, ‘ude continues 
the original prohibition as if there had been 
no interruption.’ Our type-sentence then 
will mean ‘ You will not stay (but will go) 
and not talk’: @.e. ov will affect the first 
verb and the third, but not the second : and, 
whereas in otk det pde AaAnoas; Prof. 
Goodwin explains pi Aadyoes as a second 
question, having nothing todo with od, in od 
pa pevels GAN’ amet nde AaAnoers we are told 
that pa) AaAyjoes is not a question but a 
continuation of ov pi) peveis. 

Against all these complications we set 
the simple statment :—ot=nonne in every 
case, and in every case goes all through the 
sentence. 


A. ob pip pevets GAN daet ; ‘Won't you not- 
stay-but-go 4’ 


oe eet 
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B. ovk det pndé AaAnoes ; ‘ Won't you go- 
and-not-talk ?’ 


C. od pi pevets GAN are pde Aadjoes ; 
‘ Won’t you'not-stay-but-go-and-not-talk 1’ 


Mr. Chambers says ‘ To my ear ov j7) does 
not even sound like the beginning of an 
interrogation.’ Iam ista divinatio est! 
No one thinks that ov 2) is interrogative. 
ov is interrogative, we say, and means nonne. 
How will it sound differently if it happens 
to be followed by py? Whether it sounds 
like non or like nonne will depend on whether 
it is pronounced or not pronounced inter- 
rogatively. 


II. I have not always found it quite easy 
to follow Mr. Chambers’s account of o@ ji) in 
denials, but I believe this to be a faithful 
summary of it. 

He distinguishes, carefully and rightly, 
between ‘ prohibitive’ (or ‘ deprecative’) and 
‘presumptive.’ ‘Presumptive,’ which he 
does not use, is Riddell’s term, and is useful 
as an adjective covering both ‘ apprehen- 
sion’ and ‘cautious assertion.’ 

He derives the ‘presumptive’ from the 
‘prohibitive’ use, in this way :— 


(1) ph yévytar prohibitive or deprecative : 
‘let it not happen.’ 


(2) dédorxa pi yevnrar, ‘Tam afraid Let it 
not happen, passing into ‘I am afraid it 
may happen.’ 


(3) Under strict limitations, yi with subj. 
presumptive, with verb of fearing under- 
stood: ‘TI am afraid it may be,’ passing into 
cautious assertion, ‘I think it may be,’ 
nescio an sit. 


Mr. Chambers contends that (3) is post- 
Homeric, and does not come directly from 
(1), but from (1) through (2). In_post- 
Homeric usage he claims as really prohibi- 
tive a number of the instances commonly 
quoted as presumptive, leaving only those 
where 7) is followed by od, and those where 
the verb is 7, and he accounts for these 
limitations by the desire to avoid confusion 
between ‘ prohibitive’ and ‘ presumptive.’ 
(Z.g. pi oxeyys means ‘Don’t jest,’ and 
must not therefore also mean ‘I am afraid 
you will’: yu) yévyrac means, he says, ‘ Let 
it not happen,’ and must not therefore also 
mean ‘ I am afraid it will.’) 

Lastly, he explains od pi) yévyra: as ‘I am 
not afraid that it will happen,’ with verb of 
fearing understood, maintaining that, be- 
cause of the limitations in the use of (3), 
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this od pi construction must be derived 
from (2)—as (3) itself is—and not from (3). 

Some of the holes which Mr. Chambers 
picks in Prof. Goodwin’s account of the 
matter are imaginary. He argues, as we 
have seen, that 2 cannot be presumptive 
in ov pa) yéevntar because py) yevytar is not so 
used. But let it be allowed that confusion 
with prohibitive construction is avoided in 
the use of this idiom. Therefore (if it is 
So) wy yevntoe with pa of cautious assertion 
is avoided ; but therefore also od py yevntau 
with yp» of cautious assertion need not be 
avoided. Again, Mr. Chambers thinks, if 
ov py yevntas is the negative of the cautious 
assertion pa yévntat (which he says is not 
used), much more should we expect to find 
od py ov yevnrar as the negative of pz od 
yevnta. (which is used): and he laughs at 
the absurdity to which he has reduced the 
theory. Unfortunately, this very construc- 
tion, which he conjures up for the confusion 
of bold presumptivists, occurs (or rather its 
equivalent od py ov ay yévovro occurs) in 
Thue. 2,93. [The form of the conditional 
sentence is irregular: «i d:evoodvTo, od p2) ovK 
av mpoacOoineba. ‘People were saying— 
As to doing it secretly, even if they were 
intending such an attack, it is impossible 
that we should fail to be forewarned of it.’ 
Exactly like this, with ras for od (and most 
instructive, because it cannot be explained 
as elliptical), is Phileb. 12 D rds yap Hdovn ye 
Hoovyn pr odx dpmordtarov av ein; How can it 
possibly not be most like? Again, Mr. Cham- 
bers makes merry over the discovery that 
there is no example of od pi 7 correspond- 
ing to the presumptive jm) 7: and this he 
says, ‘can hardly be accidental.’ But what 
is it, if it is not accidental? On his own 
dédoixa-theory, what reason is there for the 
avoidance? And he has not noticed that 
examples are quoted by Prof. Goodwin 
(I.T. § 295) of od wy both with & and js. 
What principle divides between 7s and 7)? 

But there is one weakness in Prof. Good- 
win’s statement of his own view, which 
Mr. Chambers has, [ think, successfully 
exposed. The difficulty amounts to this :— 
If pa) yévnra: is a cautious assertion, and od 
py yevyta is the negative of it, what is it 
that od negatives? ‘It is not conceivable,’ 
Mr. Chambers says, ‘that od could negative 
the apprehension, unless some word of ap- 
prehension is mentally supplied, or rather 
had actually been supplied at some stage in 
the development of the construction.’ 

My answer to this is, that od does nega- 
tive a word of apprehension ; that it nega- 
tives, not a verb of fearing understood, and 
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not a statement of possibility implied in the 
whole phrase, but simply and solely the ad- 
verb p17. 

I desire to show that the subj. yévyrae is 
not prohibitive in origin, but an independent 
future-potential of the Homeric type—as in 
od ydp ww Toiovs tov dvépas ode tdwpar and 
in ri vv poe pixiota yevnta ;—this use of the 
subj. being retained in post-Homeric Greek 
in the idiom we are considering, and (with 
restrictions) in the deliberative question : 
and that pi) in this construction is an ad- 
verb, which has parted with its negative 
meaning, and acquired the presumptive 
meaning ‘ perhaps’ or ‘possibly’ (which it 
has in the Aristotelian pyrore), having 
therefore as good a right to go with yevjce- 
ra. (or indeed, if usage had not restricted it, 
with any tense of the indicative) as with 
yevyrau. If this is so, od wy yévytar Means 
‘Not possibly may it happen’ (7.e. it cer- 
tainly will not), ui od yevyrar means ‘ Pos- 
sibly it may not happen,’ and od pa ov 
yévyrot, a combination naturally not much 
in request, means ‘Not possibly may it 
not happen’ (#e. it certainly will not 
fail.) 

To begin with, I believe that the Homeric 
independent px with subj., which Mr. Cham- 
bers says ‘ never loses its prohibitive force,’ 
usually if not always in third person, and 
sometimes in first, is not prohibitive at all, 
but apprehensive or presumptive. .g. the 
prohibitive meaning, I hold, is not suitable 
in Od. 5, 415 or in J/. 22,123, where the jx 
phrase is coupled with assertion. Odysseus 
says: ‘I cannot land. IfI try, belike (7) 
a wave will fling me (BaAy) upon the rocks, 
and mine will be a luckless endeavour 
(werden 5€ por Eooeror Spun). ‘Let not a 
wave fling me’ would not make sense. 
Hector says: ‘What if I go to Achilles 
and sue for peace? But why do I think of 
it? Belike I shall go to him (7H pu éyo peév 
ixwpat tov), and he will not pity me (6 d¢ p’ 
ovk éAejoer), but presently slay me.’ ‘Let 
me not go to him, and he will not pity me’ 
is impossible. Again, in Od. 5, 356 (to say 
nothing of the tense, which is present, as it 
is in Od. 15, 19 and 16, 87) the sense re- 
quires ‘Ah me, belike some god is weaving 
deceit for me,’ not ‘Let not some god be 
weaving. And most clearly of all Od. 5, 
466 (yi) dapaon) with 473 (deidw py yévwpar), 
‘What will become of me? If I stay by 
the river, belike the cold will kill me: if I 
go up to the hill, I fear that beasts will 
devour me.’ 

As to the examples in post-Homeric 
Greek, in which Mr, Chambers insists upon 
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the prohibitive meaning, I cannot agree 
with him: e.g. Alc. 315 pm dvapGeipy seems 
to me exactly like the Homeric instances we 
have examined, and modelled upon them, 
‘belike she will,’ ‘I fear she will.’ It is. 
perhaps unnecessary to discuss here how far 
in prohibition aor. subj. of third person is 
convertible with imperative (1.7. § 259, 
260), an assumption on which so much of 
Mr. Chambers’s argument is based ; and one 
of the examples to which he assigns a pro- 
hibitive meaning is pres., pa Tis olnran. 
Certainly pydcits (iudv) iroAdBy may be 
used for pi ixoAaByte: I am not sure that 
it goes much further. [Od. 22, 213 might 
be explained asa substitution for second 
person, ‘ Do not listen to Mentor’: J/. 4, 37 
probably means ‘Have your own way for 
fear of strife hereafter’ (‘ Belike there will 
be strife’).) 

T cannot think that Mr. Chambers’s view, 
that pa with independent subj. in Homer 
has never parted with its prohibitive force, 
will find acceptance. But I know that some 
scholars will still explain jp Badyn as short- 
ened from Sedu pi) Body, and more will say 
‘Though it has lost its prohibitive force, it 
is prohibitive in origin.’ I will give my 
reasons for thinking that, whether with or 
without SeéSw, it is not prohibitive in origin 
but interrogative. Whether deidw is omitted 
in py Bddy (Od. 5, 466) or added (as Prof. 
Goodwin and Mr. Chambers hold, and as I 
certainly believe) in deidw pry yevopar (Od. 
5, 473), all scholars are agreed that, with 
or without de/Sw, it is the same construction. 
If it can be proved to be in origin inter- 
rogative, as I think it can, with dedw, it is 
interrogative without. 

1. It may of course be said that the use 
of pi with indic. after a verb of fearing is 
a later extension of the idiom, when it has 
forgotten its prohibitive origin. But pi) 
with indic. occurs in Homer, in Od. 5, 300, 
deidw py Oy wavta Ged vyweptéa eirev. This 
cannot mean ‘Let not the goddess have 
spoken all things truly’: jy, if prohibitive, 
must already have forgotten its origin. I 
explain it as interrogative, ‘I am afraid 
Did not the goddess speak all things truly ?’ 
‘IT am afraid whether she did not.’ (As 
dBos ei wetow ‘I am afraid whether I shall’ 
=I am afraid I shall not: so ‘I am afraid 
whether she did not’ =I am afraid she did.) 
So Od. 21, 395 weipdpevos py Képa ies edovev 
‘trying whether worms} were not eating’ if 
Zdouev is past for eéovow, or ‘might not be 
eating’ if it is past for é6wow : a prohibitive 
meaning is unsuitable. So it is in Od. 13, 


(216 py ri poe otxovrar (or oixwvtat), ‘to see 


Sid en 
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whether they have not’ (or ‘may not have ’) 
‘ gone.’ 

2. The construction is illustrated by the 
use of py after ofda in Antig. 1253 adn 
eicopecOa pa) TL Kal KaTdoxeTov Kpupy KaAuTTEL. 
[Some edd. read xadvrry. If it were with 
a verb of fearing, I should say that jp 
kaAv@re. means ‘whether she does not,’ 
xadvrry ‘ whether she may not hide.’ But 
it seems to me that with cicdwerGa the pm 
clause is consciously interrogative, and idiom 
would hardly sanction cicduecOa py kadizrn, 
though in itself such a subj. would be pre- 
cisely the same as after a verb of fearing. | 
Prof. Jebb follows Prof. Goodwin in reject- 
ing the simple explanation ‘ We shall know 
Does she not conceal?’ and explains ‘ “ We 
shall know (about our fear) lest she is con- 
cealing,” «i.e. whether we are right in fearing 
that she conceals.’ Prof. Goodwin says, 
‘We shall learn the result of our anxiety lest 
she is concealing.’ Is it not obvious that 
they are both avoiding the inevitable? The 
reason they both give is that the clause with 
py must express something which is feared : 
that there is no example like cicduecba pi 
ot diAo. Coow : and therefore ji) (at all costs) 
must mean ‘lest.’ But examples of the 
idiom in this (on my view) earliest and 
consciously interrogative stage of its de- 
velopment are scarce (Sophocles is fond of 
revivals, and he is here reviving the inter- 
rogative use of 2) which underlies dédoKxa 
pi) Gpapraves): and it is surely not sur- 
prising that ‘ Are we right in thinking that 
something is not so?’ should lend: itself 
more readily (as it does here) to the ex- 
pression of a misgiving than of a hope. I 
will not stay to discuss Antig. 278 dvaé, 
€ot Tol, yn TL Kat OenAaTov Topyov 760’ [scil. 
eotiv|, 7 Evvvora Bovrever téXaL: which seems 
to me no less clearly interrogative. 

3. An important confirmation of the 
interrogative explanation of pi) after ofda in 
Antig. 1253, and therefore after verbs of 
fearing, may be derived from the well-known 
oath-construction with i) and indice. (of 
which L. and 8. say naively ‘ot would be 
more regular; Mr. Chambers, footnote p. 
150, boldly explains J/. 10, 330 as prohibi- 
tive ; Prof. Goodwin M. 7. § 686 and Mr. 
Monro H. G. § 358 attempt no explanation) 
Tl. 10, 329 iorw viv Zeis adrés...ui pev Tots 
immrouw avip éroxnoetat GAXos, and J, 15, 41 
with pres. mypaive. So Aristoph. Av. 195 
pa yiv, wa mayidas...p) yo vena Kopaldrepov 
nxovod tw, With Lys. 917, LHecles, 1000. 
This is only, I believe, another form of the 
construction with od py (not however 
limited to future time): 7) being still, at 


any rate in the Homeric examples with 
iat», consciously interrogative. The 
original interrogative meaning might be 
expressed by translating ‘Zeus be my wit- 
ness Shall another man mount that chariot?’ 
(‘ By earth, by springes .. Did I ever hear 
a prettier notion?’) Or it is, we might say, 
the answer to a misgiving: Zeus be my 
witness, as to whether another man shall 
not mount it.’ 

4, Again, the use of pi od with subj., 
which begins in Homer, both after verbs of 
fearing, as J/. 10, 39, and in independent 
sentences, as J/. 16, 128 pi) 8) vijas eAwor Kai 
obkére @ukta weAwvTat (when pa) is of course 
continued with the second verb), makes 
strongly against its being prohibitive in 
origin, and still more strongly against Mr. 
Chambers’s contention that with an inde- 
pendent subj. in Homer p2) has not lost its 
prohibitive force. Does he not himself 
justify the (as he holds) later presumptive 
use py ov Tetons OY pi) od yévnta on the 
ground that it was not liable to confusion 
with the prohibitive use, since it could not 
possibly be prohibitive? And as to deidw 
or dédouKa, py yevntac Meaning originally ‘I 
am afraid Let it not happen, we might 
fairly ask whether all that he says so 
strongly and clearly against the notion that 
a prohibition could pass into a cautious 
statement or statement of apprehension does 
not apply equally to the notion that it did 
so pass with the help of a prefixed deidw. 
Surely, we might say, it must have had a 
great desire to become a statement of appre- 
hension before it could so give itself away 
to the verb of fearing. Otherwise deidw py 
kAévys is to me no more conceivable than 
de(dw Mi) kA€rre. 

Lastly, let me speak of the use of py= 
num in a rhetorical question, of which Prof. 
Jebb (on Antig. 1253) says, ‘The use of pr 
in direct question is of course elliptical: e.g. 
pr ovrws exec; comes from dédouxa pur) ovTws 
€Vyel. 

We find after a verb of fearing both 
otrws exe and py orws éxy. As an inde- 
pendent statement of possibility, we find 
with subj. (if not exactly pa) ottws €xn) 
affirmative ji 7 both in Plato and Demosth., 
and negative pr) obx otrws Exy, 2) OdK 7, 7) 
ob dé, etc. For independent statement of 
possibility with pres. indic., see 2.7. § 269, 
where one affirmative example is quoted, 
Gorg. 512 D pH rovro éaréov éoriv, and 
several with 2) od, besides the Aristotelian 
use of pojrore=perhaps. And, even with- 
out examples, the existence of an indepen- 
dent presumptive ji) ovrws éxec might have 
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been inferred, both from ddorxa pa) otTws 
éxel, and from the rhetorical question, which 
we are considering, py ottws eye; ‘Num 
res ita se habet?’ For this is nothing but 
the statement of possibility pu) otrws eye 
(‘Possibly this is so’) repudiated by being 
pronounced interrogatively (‘Can this be 
so?’ ‘Will any one say Possibly this is so?’) 
exactly as the other rhetorical] question od x 
ovtws éxer; ‘ Nonne res ita se habet?’ is the 
negative statement ody otrws exer repudiated 
by being pronounced interrogatively (‘ Will 
any one say This is not so 4’), 

Prof. Jebb’s assumption that this use of 
py is elliptical is founded upon the notion, 
which underlies so much that is said about 
these constructions, that py) is a conjunction, 
meaning ‘lest.’ The simple truth is, that 
py is, to begin with, a ‘ not’ which avoids 
assertion, exactly as it is in ei py exe, or 6 
pH exwv, OF pur Exelv, OF pr) Opa, Or pr Spaoys, 
or ot py dpaces; First comes a mental 
question or misgiving, pi) totro yevytar or 
yevyoerat, ‘ Will this indeed not-happen ?’ 
‘Are we sure about its not-happening?’ 
(quite different from od totro yevnoera; 
which questions a denial, as «i py is different 
from «i ov, which supposes a denial). We 
have this in dependent construction, chiefly 
but not exclusively after verbs of fearing, 
in both forms, indic. and subj. There is 
here no restriction as to time: when the 
verb is indic., the tense may be past present 
or future. We have it also, used indepen- 
dently, sometimes with pres. indic., more 
often with subj.: and now the question is 
dropped, and the sentence becomes an asser- 
tion of possibility. My has thus acquired a 
new meaning: when it introduces such a 
statement, it means ‘Possibly.’ Next, this 
assertion of possibility may be denied by 
prefixing ov (od p=‘ not possibly’: with 
variations, which cannot be explained as 
elliptical, 7&s py, ovdets pn, oddeis ovderoTE 
py, ete.) with aor. subj. (rarely pres. subj.) 
or indic, fut. or opt. with ay (od py yevnrau 
or yevyoetau or yévorto av). Or, lastly, it 
may be denied by becoming interrogative, 
not as at first when p7 still meant ‘not,’ 
but with the new meaning p=‘ possibly’ 
(uw) ovTws Exe. ; ‘Is this possibly so?’) Here 
idiom sanctions only the indic.: but the 
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restriction as to time has disappeared, and 
the verb may be, as at first, past present or 
future. 

We have thus attempted to give a con- 
sistent explanation of five idioms, in all of 
which we claim for yp, though in the first 
and second less fully developed, the second- 
ary presumptive meaning ‘Perhaps’ or 
‘ Possibly.’ 


A. pi) dependent (on verbs of fearing, etc.) 
with either subj. or indic. past present or 
future. 


B. Tn oaths (after torw Zevs, wa Aia, etc.) : 
indic. with no restriction as to time. 


C. ph independent: statement of appre- 
hension or possibility: subj. and (rarely) 
pres. indic. 


D. ob py, denial of possibility: aor. 
(rarely pres.) subj. or fut. indic. or opt. with 
av. 


E. pn=num: direct question: 
with no restriction as to time. 


indie. 


It appears then that combinations of od 
and pa occur in four ways :— 


1. od py prohibitive = not-not. 
2. pi od consecutive = not-not. 


3. ob py denial of possibility = not-possi- 
bly. 


4. ui ov assertion of negative possibility 
= possibly-not. 


And it is evident that these combinations 
had a certain fascination for the Greek 
mind. This appears especially in the in- 
genious and unnecessary developments of 
the consecutive pi) od. It accounts also for 
the much greater frequency of ov px) yevnras 
and pa ov yevytar aS compared with the 
affirmative statement of apprehension or 
possibility, 7 yevyra, though this is by no 
means so scarce as Mr. Chambers supposes. 
There were other ways of saying ‘It pos- 
sibly may happen’ more attractive than pi) 
yevnrar: but none of saying ‘Possibly it 
may not happen’ or ‘It certainly will not’ 
so attractive as those with ja) ot and od py. 

R. WHITELAW. 
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FURTHER NOTE ON PLATO REP. X. 597 E. 


Rep. X.597 E, rotr’ dpa éorar kal & tpayw- 
Sorrows, <imep pynTys éortl, Tpiros Tis amo 
, ‘\ ~ 3 4 , A / 
Bactéws kat THs addynOeias wepuKes, Kal mavres 
ot GAXot penta. 


Iy the March number of this Review (p. 

112) I explained these words as meaning 
that tragic mimicry (as exhibited in the 
stage-king) is at a third remove from the 
king and the truth (¢.e. from the ideal king). 
The predicate both to 6 tpaywdorods and to 
mavtes ot adAo. is to be found in rotr’ dpa, 
which resumes the previous sentence tov rod 
TplTov apa yevvnpatos aro THs PiTEws puyNTiV 
kaXeis ; and which is itself further explained, 
in the case of the tragic poet, by the words 
azo Baoéws. This meets the objection 
raised by Mr. Bosanquet in p. 193 that the 
true interpretation of tpiros tis dd Bacéws 
must be one which is applicable to all punta 
alike. His next objection is that, if Plato 
had meant us to understand the ideal king, 
he would have added some distinguishing 
epithet to Bacwet’s. But what more dis- 
tinctive could have been added than kat rijs 
dAnGeias in this sentence and do rijs dicews 
in the last?’ We have only to compare 599 
A 7a épya airév (sce. tov pupyrdv)...rpira 
GréxovTa TOD OvTOS Kal padia TroLety py €iOdTL 
tiv adAnGeav, and D cizep pi) tpiros amo Tis 
GAnbeias ci aperns Tépt, cidmAOV Snucovpyos, Ov 
d}) pipntny opicdpeba. I am a little sur- 
prised at this objection coming from Mr. 
Bosanquet, because the ideal character of 
the king is just as essential to his view as 
it is to mine. An actual Xerxes or Paus- 
anias is even further removed from his 
general ‘type of truth and reality from 
which all degrees of inferiority are measured’ 
than from my narrower ideal, from which 
the degrees of inferiority of the actual and 
the stage-king alone are measured. 

The only difficulty of the passage on my 
view is that the reference to the king should 
be brought in so abruptly. Otherwise the 
comparison of the stage-king (7.e. the tragic 
poet’s imitation of the king), the actual 
king, and the ideal king, corresponds ex- 
actly to the earlier comparison of the 
painted bed, the actual bed, and the ideal 
bed. If however we may regard the king 
as a stock character in Greek tragedy, the 
phrase might have been no more puzzling to 
Plato’s contemporaries than if one said ‘the 
mimicry of pantomime stands at a third 
remove from the true clown.’ That this 


was actually the case, that the king was a 
stock character, appears from the passage of 
Demosthenes to which Prof. Campbell 
alludes ( &. Leg. p. 418) tore yao dirov ro00’ 
OTL €v Gract Tots Opdpact Tols TpayiKots e&acpe- 
TOV é€oTW WaoTEP Yepas TOlS TpLTAYWYLCTAIs TO 
Tos Tupdvvovs Kal Tos TA OKITTpAa éxovTas 
eicvevat, Perhaps the very phrase ztpitayo- 
viorns may have suggested the thought of 
one who is tpitos amd BaciWéws Kal ris 
adnGeias. 

I do not think we can accept Prof. 
Campbell’s own explanation, which seems 
to make azo Baciiéws an otiose proverbial 
expression, until we have some proof that 
it was proverbial. I should be glad, 
however, to know what view other scholars 
take of the passage. I have run hastily 
through the eight and ninth books of the 
Republic to see whether this would make 
it easier to suppose with Mr. Bosanquet 
that Plato here meant to assert the doctrine 
mavtwv petpov Bacire’s, but it does not 
seem to me that the king is ever anything 
more than the ideal governor. 

There is a striking passage in the seventh 
book of the Laws (p. 817 B) where the 
tragic poets are refused admission into the 
State on the ground that the governors 
themselves claim to be tpaywdias airol 
Total Kata Svvapw 6 TL KaANETHS apa Kal 
dploTns' Taca ovv 7 ToALTELa EvveaTHKE pipnots 
Tov KaAXiorov Kal dpictov Biov, 0 dy dapev 
Heels ye OvTws elvar Tpaywodiav tiv aAnbeorarny. 
Total pev wets, Total € Kal ymels eopev 
TOV AUTOV, bpiv avTitexvol TE Kal avTaywvicTal 
tov kaAAicrov Spapatos. This seems to me 
to give a truer representation of the facts 
than we find in the Republic. In the Laws, 
the tragedian and the philosophic governor 
are rival idealists, endeavouring to give 
body and form to something higher than 
common experience ; the one does this by 
means of art and literature, the other by 
means of custom and law. In the Republic, 
on the other hand, ideality seems to be 
reserved for the governor; the tragic 
poet aims only at reproducing the actual. 
Perhaps we might say that, in the latter, 
Plato has an eye to such later developments 
of realism as we find in a Zola or an Ibsen, 
in the former to a Wertherian or Byronic 


idealism. 
J. B. Mayor, 
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NOTE. 


I am inclined to think with Dr. Mayor 
(C.R. p. 112) that in Plat. Rep. x. 597 E 
there lurks some unexplained allusion. But 
I cannot think the ‘stage-king’ a happy 
suggestion. May there not be a simple 
reference to the Oriental degrees of rank? 
The painter is not even, like the vizier, or 
the immediate heir to the throne, devrepos 
amd Bactéus. 





Plato’s meaning is clear, that imitative 
art is thrice (or as we should say twice) 
removed from the ideal which alone is real. 
The difficulty arises, when (as in treating 
the éydApara of B. vi.) the illustration is 
applied too literally. The word may still 
be ‘borrowed from the language of Book ix.’ 

Lewis CAMPBELL, 


NOTE ON LUCRETIUS V. 994-8. 


AT quos effugium servarat corpore adeso, 
posterius tremulas super ulcera taetra 
tenentes 
palmas horriferis accibant vocibusOreum, 
997 donique eos vita privarant vermina saeva 
expertis opis, ignaros quid volnera 
vellent. 
Lvcr. v. 994-8. 


Vermina (997). Paulus Fest. p. 374: 
vermina dicuntur dolores corporis cum 
quodam minuto motu quasi a vermibus 
scindatur. Hie dolor Graece orpddos 
dicitur. 


‘,..until cruel gripings had rid them of life...’ 
H. A. J. M. Note and Translation. 
What is meant by ‘quasi a vermibus 
scindatur’ I do not understand. But surely 
‘gripings’ (orpddos, Ar. Zhesm. 484) are 


not the consequence of being mangled by a 
wild beast? Does not ‘vermina’ point 
straight to a more natural meaning, illus- 
trated by the following quotation from Aé 
the Court of the Amir, by J. A. Gray, late 
surgeon to the Amir of Afghanistan (Bent- 
ley, 1895) p. 181 2— 


‘The next morning on arriving at the 
Hospital I found Allah Nur only too ready 
to have his arm amputated. While he had 
been away from the Hospital, the flies in 
that hot climate had found access to the 
sore, and there were maggots squirming 
about in the joint. It was very horrible.’ 

For ‘vermina’ = vermes, though I can 
offer no other authority, yet verminosus 
seems to be a support. Pliny, V.H. xxvi. 
87, has ‘ putrescentia verminosa (ulcera)’ an 
apt parallel which I owe to the kindness of 
the Editor of the Classical Review. 

H. K. Sr. J. SANDERSON, 





COOK’S METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF PLATO'S ETHICS. 


The Metaphysical Basis of Plato's Ethics. 
By A. B. Coox, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Deighton, Bell and Oo. 
Crown 8yo. Pp. xvi.+160. 6s. 


THE object of this essay, as stated in the 
preface, is neither a systematic account of 
Plato’s metaphysics, nor an adequate exposi- 
tion of his ethics, but to clear up the con- 
nexion between the two. Atthe same time 
the writer has been led ‘to reinterpret the 
metaphysical scheme that underlay the 
ethics of matured Platonism,’ in order to 


show the vital connexion existing between 
the latter and the former. Mr. Cook writes 
from-the standpoint of one who finds him- 
self ‘in accordance with the general tendency 
of modern Platonic criticism ’ ; who therefore 
does not admit the doctrine, ‘now falling 
into disrepute,’ that the several parts of 
Plato’s philosophy are independent or even 
antagonistic. He admits no slight obligation 
to the work of Dr. Jackson and other recent 
exponents of Plato; but claims to have 
improved in some respects upon their inter- 
pretation by pursuing to the end ‘the 
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principle that the Ideal world is composed of 
ovra, understanding by the word otoia in 
every case the combination of objective with 
subjective thought.’ 

The essay falls into three parts, entitled 
‘The Platonic Theory of Mind,’ ‘ Higher 
and Lower Mentality,’ and ‘ Metaphysical 
Descent and Moral Ascent’: the first two 
whereof are each subdivided into three 
sections. The three sections of part i are 
respectively devoted to the Parmenides, the 
Sophist, and a passage in Aristotle’s de 
anima. ‘The discussion in § 1 turns mainly 
upon Parmenides 132 B, with the object of 
defining the sense in which the Idea is 
described as a vonpa. This word may mean 
(1) the object thought of, (2) the process of 
thought, (3) the thinking faculty. The con- 
clusion drawn is that véyua here bears the 
first signification: furthermore, although a 
distinction may be made between the object 
of thought as it is in itself and that same 
object as represented in the mind of the 
thinker, it is urged that here the distinction 
vanishes, because we are not on the plane of 
aicOyots but of vénats : ‘the Idea and Mind’s 
thought of the Idea are one.’ The Ideas 
then are ‘ vonpata vootvra which think them- 
selves and one another.’ And the upshot of 
the whole investigation is this (p. 16). Plato 
posited ‘a single really existent Mind as 
basis and conditioning cause of a series of 
really existent Minds called the Ideas,—the 
object of thought for any given Mind being 
itself or any other Mind.’ 

To this result the discussion of Sophist 
248 A sqq. in § 2 adds that ovoia is not only 
the subject and object of véyois and so far 
dma@ys, which is the limit of the statement 
in Parmenides l.c., but is also the subject 
and object of yvéors, and in that capacity 
rou kai waoxe. A further amplification of 
this is derived in § 3 from an interpretation 
of the well-known and much disputed pas- 
sage, Aristotle de anima I ii 404b 16-27: 
to wit that ‘every ideal animal...evolves 
itself through four phases or conditions, viz. 
(a) the immutable being of % rod évds idéa, 
and (8) the mutable becoming of the same 
in space of one, two, and three dimensions.’ 
Each Idea then has four planes of conscious- 
ness, voyots, emurtypy, dd€a, and aicbyors ; the 
object of such consciousness being any other 
idea [and presumably itself] perceived by 
vovs aS dpiOyos, by éxurtypn as pros, by 
ddéa as éximedov, by aicOyas as orepedv. 

Individual men then are not separate 
entities, but the Ideal Man perceiving itself 
on the plane of ato@yos, as a plurality of 
men in space of three dimensions: by dd£a, 


‘we rise to a higher level and portray them 
to ourselves by a kind of mental delineation : 
they still shape themselves as pluralities, but 
pluralities moving in two dimensions, a flat 
and it may be delusive picture of surrounding 
life’ (p. 48). A higher method of individual 
cognition is émurypyn, which goes povaxds 
eh év—‘ straight tothe point.’ The highest 


stage, vdyows, transcends individual con- 
sciousness, and is reserved for the Idea 
itself. 


The novelty in the exposition which I 
have thus epitomised is, if I have rightly 
followed Mr. Cook’s statement, the concep- 
tion of the primal vots evolving itself into 
a series of intelligences called Ideas ; of which 
Ideas material particulars are the perceptions 
on the plane of aicOyois: the souls of 
particular animals having no existence as 
separate entities, since each and all are but 
the Idea multiplying itself on a lower level 
of consciousness. This doctrine, as set forth 
by Mr. Cook, has a pleasant symmetry ; yet 
I find myself still preferring the old 
mumpsimus—t.e. that the primal vots evolves 
itself into a series of orders of soul—stars, 
men, lions, trees, and the rest—and that 
each several Idea is the primal vots so far 
forth as evolving itself into one of these 
groups of souls. Mr. Cook’s theory seems 
to me to involve the result that the Ideas, 
being separate intelligences, ought as such 
to be materially embodied—one body to one 
idea, and not merely in respect of the 
multitudinous bodies of the multitudinous 
apparent intelligences which are the result 
of the Idea functioning on the plane of 
alaOnots: doa apiOud TorAd, tAnv Exel, SAYS 
Aristotle. Also a good part of the theory 
rests on a locus vexatissimus of Aristotle. 
Granting that Mr. Cook’s interpretation of 
the passage is right—and his examination 
of it is both careful and acute—it is a sandy 
foundation to build on: as are all passages 
in Aristotle relating to the ideal apiyot. It 
appears paxpo tpds dAnOeav dopahéararov to 
interpret Plato’s ontology out of his own 
mouth and then to make what we can of the 
dptOnoc : but to proceed from the dpi6.0¢ to the 
Platonic ontology is 6AvrOypos otpos. 

In the first section of his second part Mr. 
Cook deals with Purpose and Necessity. 
‘Mind,’ he says, ‘is a Unity self-pluralised 
into a conclave of Minds, which are objective 
—i.e. really existent—Ideas. And in the 
second place, on pain of forfeiting its claim 
to real existence, Mind passes everywhere 
out of its own condition of permanent and 
immutable thought into the transitory and 
mutable phases of knowledge, opinion, 
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sensation, thereby producing subjective—i.e. 
phenomenally existent—particulars.’ These 
two aspects of Mind are contrasted by Plato 
as Ta dia vod dednuroupynpeva and ra Ov avayKys 
yeyvopeva. It is dvayxn that Mind should 
pass from the ratrorns of vods into the érepdrys 
of éxurtyjpyn, Soga, aicOyo.s, and that the 
Ideal Minds should do likewise. But the 
pluralisation of Mind into the Ideas is not 
avaykyn, but BovAyno.s. The latter is (p. 67) 
‘the purposive pluralisation of unitary 
thought’; the former ‘the decadence zeces- 
sarily attached to the movement of every 
real intelligence.’ In fact fovAnos is 
equivalent to vonors. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Cook 
does not but darken counsel by introducing 
BovAnots into his exposition. The connota- 
tions of the word are foreign to Plato’s 
ontology; and although Mr. Cook tries 
(on pp. 62, 63) to guard himself against 
being supposed to indicate any arbitrary 
volition on the part of vods, yet if this is to 
be thoroughly excluded, it is not easy to 
see what he gains by introducing BovAnots 
as a synonym of yoyo. And on p. 64 he 
does actually affirm that the Creator, were 
he xaxos, could cease to will the existence of 
the Ideas. 
that he could do so were he non-existent. 
In fact throughout the whole section Mr. 
Cook seems to imply that although it is 
necessary that vods should decline upon the 
three lower modes of consciousness, on pain 
of not being really existent, no such penalty 
attaches to a refusal of vots to pluralise 
itself into the Ideas. Yet such an implica- 
tion is subversive of the very foundations of 
Platonic ontology. The transference of the 
word BovAyots and its cognates, which Plato 
uses only in reference to the mythical 
Artificer, to a naked ontological exposition 
is fraught with confusion. 

The second section is devoted to a 
discussion of the terms tairov, Oatepov, ev, 
ToAAd, arepa, Wherein there seems nothing 
particularly new. But Mr. Cook is prob- 
ably right in maintaining, against a 
statement of the present writer’s, that the 
cosmic soul has perception of matter apart 
from the perceptions of finite souls. 

The third section is an attempt to express 
the Platonic ontology in terms of theology. 
This I cannot but think by far the weakest 
and most inconclusive part of the book. 
Mr. Cook’s theory that ‘the starry {Ga are 
the externalisation of the cosmic soul as 
distinguished from the subordinate souls’ is 
surely one of the most extraordinary 
doctrines ever propounded by an interpreter 


But that is equivalent to saying % 
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of Plato, The cosmic mind, according to 
this view, is materially represented, not by 
one cosmic body (for Mr. Cook regards a 
unique particular as contradiction in terms), 
but by the stars and planets, which are the 
perceptible multiplication of the one Geds 
6cv. And the unity of this ‘minor mode 
of the supreme eds’ Mr. Cook is content to 
find in the fact that they are ‘a physical 
totality.’ Is it a ‘ physical totality’ that 
Plato is describing in Timaeus 33 B-34 A? 
And does the otpavés fulfil the requirement 
of resembling its type xara tTHv povwow 
(31 B) in consisting of an aggregate of 
stars, just as an aggregate of material 
palm-trees represents the ideal palms? Was 
it necessary for Plato to insist that it is 
able dv dperiv to suffice for itself as friend 
and companion, if it were just a plurality of 
intelligent and presumably sociable beings? 
Surely, if Plato really intended to convey 
such a meaning, we may as well once for 
all give up attempting to understand a 
writer who uses words with such incom- 
parable recklessness. A particular may, as 
Mr. Cook says, be a localisation of an idea 
in space—be it so: a particular idea is 
localised in spots of space, the universal 
idea is localised in all space. There is not 
room left to enter further into the detail of 
this section; but the whole endeavour to 
express the Platonic philosophy as a 
theology adds nothing to our knowledge 
either of Plato’s ontology or of his religion. 

The concluding chapter is the most 
discursive, but not the least interesting part 
of the essay. The main thesis is that as 
ontology requires a descent from the higher 
to the lower forms of consciousness, sc 
morality demands a perpetual straining on 
the part of the lower towards the higher ; 
a tendency described in the Theaetetus as 
épotwots Oe@. In the region of soul this is 
shown as a perpetual approximation of the 
éxiatnpn, Which is the highest faculty of 
the finite intelligence, to the ever unattain- 
able voyjai of the supreme idea: in the 
region of gdua it appears as the tendency of 
the material cixév to represent as faithfully 
as possible the ideal wapaderyya. In this 
reference Mr. Cook has a good many 
suggestive remarks—e.g. on disproportion 
between soul and body (p. 136), on metem- 
psychosis (p. 146), and on lifeless bodies 
(p. 150). In especial an explanation is 
given of the difficult passage on respiration 
(Timaeus 78 A 79 E) which is a very 
decided improvement upon any that had 
previously been offered. 

On the whole I think it may be said 
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without injustice to Mr. Cook that the 
main value of his essay lies rather in 
certain obiter dicta than in any general 
conclusion established by his arguments. 
It may be doubted whether there is so 
much of novelty in the work as its author 
believes, and still more whether that which 
is novel is to be indiscriminately accepted. 
But it is throughout the work of a keen 
and capable student of Plato, displaying 
everywhere a notable quickness of appre- 
hension and fertility of resource, besides a 
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faculty of treating somewhat abstruse 
matters with ease and fluency. And 
whether we agree or disagree with Mr. 
Cook in respect of his theories, we certainly 
cannot deny him the praise due to an 
honest and resolute inquirer, who will never 
drop any Platonic problem zplv av zavtax7 
okorav deizy. In short he has written a 
book which students of Plato will find it 
worth their while to read. 
R. D. Arcuer-Hinp. 


GIRIS CATULLUS. 


De locis qui sunt aut habentur corrupti in 
Catulli carminibus, scripsit JAcopus GIRI. 
Vol. I. Augustae Taurinorum. 1894. 
8vo. Pp. 289. 10 Lire. 


Tuis is, I believe, the largest and, with the 
exception of Nigra’s Chioma di Berenice, the 
most scrupulous and minute examination of 


the text of Catullus which has appeared in. 


Italy within the course of the present 
century. No passage of any difficulty is 
left unnoticed by Prof. Giri. Those who 
are familiar with the critical acumen of the 
Itali of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and contrast it with the dulness of the 
eighteenth century edition of Catullus 
(Volpe), will take up this new work on an 
old theme by a compatriot of Avancius 
with curiosity and interest. They will find 
the same zeal which marks the early 
scholars, but neither the same correct feeling 
of language and even metre, nor the same 
felicity in restoration of corrupt passages. 

The greatest merit of the present work is 
that it is (to use a well-abused saying) well 
up to date. Most of the chief editions and 
many of the most recent dissertations on 
Catullus have been weighed and considered 
before Giri pronounces his own verdict on 
each passage as it comes before him. The 
style is judicial and deliberate, perhaps a 
little diffuse, but always in excellent Latin, 
and with little or no animus. The results, 
I think, are not so satisfactory ; but how 
can they be? If Munro with his entire 
command of the field on which the criticism 
of the Catullian poems ranges could not 
command our assent, we need not be 
surprised that we are unready to be 
convinced by others. 


To take some points in detail. It is an 


old question, who is meant by patrona wirgo 
in i. 9. Jf the words are rightly trans- 
mitted, they must refer either to the Muse 
or Minerva. Munro boldly denies the 
possibility of either, and prints Qualecwmque 
quidem patroneti ut ergo. Giri rightly 
observes that Cornelius could hardly be 
appealed to as giving immortality, and 
pronounces in favour of Minerva, partly 
because Catullus never speaks of a single 
Muse but always of the plural Muses, 
partly because both Cornelius and every 
reader of Catullus’ poems was sure to know 
that Minerva was patroness of books, and 
there was no danger of any other goddess 
presenting herself as a rival. This seems 
to me very inconclusive. I doubt both 
assertions (1) that Minerva would have 
been (I will not say universally, but) 
generally understood by the poet’s readers ; 
(2) that the Muse could not be addressed in 
the singular. Catullus had the example of 
Homer before him: both J/iad and Odyssey 
begin with an invocation to her, Mijvw 
dewe, Oecd. “Avdpa pro evvere, Motoa, rodv- 
tporov. Homer, I suspect, would alone 
have outweighed with Catullus mlibus 
trecentis. I see then no reason for changing 
my view that the Muse is meant; at least, 
it is not yet shown that Minerva, at that 
period of Roman history, was exclusively 
associated with books and book-writers. 

iii. 16. O factum male! o miselle passer ! 

Here I feel in a much stronger antago- 
nism. The hiatus male/ o was felt to be 
wrong as early as Bapt. Guarini, who 
changed o to pro. Meleager suggested vae, 
Lachmann to. Vae miselle is so clearly 
pointed to (palaeographically) by the corrupt 
bonus ille of MSS. as, in my judgment, to 
be nearly certain, and I rejoice to see that 
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Prof. Postgate prints my conj. Vae factum 
male! uae miselle passer! But Giri, ignoring 
or setting aside the deliberate judgment of 
scholars like Lachmann, Haupt and Munro, 
seems to think we may admit hiatus not 
only here, but in places where no one hitherto 
has thought of it as a possibility, and where 
the MSS. lend it no support. ‘Thus in 
viii. 19, where all MSS. except H give Aé 
tu Catulle destinatus obdura, he would write 
obstinatus. If this were possible, all the 
elaborate metrical training of the past 
century would go for nothing, and the most 
certain results of modern criticism would be 
overthrown. No less improbable is Giri’s 
retention of the hiating horribilesque ulti- 
mosque of xi. 11, though none of the 
emendations satisfy, and again of Malest 
hercule et laboriose of xxxvill. 2, where 
Catullus, he supposes, writing in a dejected 
mood, ‘non celeriter loquitur sed lente, hic 
illic quibusdam quasi spatiis interiectis’; a 
most improbable theory. 

The discussion on sopio, ropio is disap- 
pointing ; it glances at many possibilities, 
but settles nothing. Here if anywhere we 
need new facts to proceed upon; those we 
possess, or at least are known to possess, 
seem insufficient to determine either the ety- 
mology or quantity of ropio. The length of 
the first syllable is the main point at issue ; 
but Giri does not help us much to deter- 
mining it. Asa rare word, it may possibly 
lurk in some comic fragment, but nothing 
of the kind seems yet to have presented 
itself. Yet of all the suggestions made by 
critics lately, this of Peiper seems to me 
one of the cleverest ; if the o is long, the 
meaning assigned to the word by Sacerdos 
suits the passage undeniably. We want a 
fuller discussion of the laws of the Sotadeus ; 
a monograph in which all the Greek and all 
the possible Roman instances are collected. 
Much new material for such a monograph 
exists; I mention the interesting Greek 
sotadei recently published by Prof. Sayce, 
and discovered by him and Prof. Mahaffy in 
Egypt: a short notice of these and one or 
two,corrections by me will be found in the 
forthcoming number of the Cambridge 
Journal of Philology. xxxix. 9 Giri inclines 
to return to the fifteenth century emenda- 
tion of monendum est mihi, and to read 
monendus es m., rejecting Conr. de Allio’s 
palmary monendum test m., on the ground 
that this gerundial construction was anti- 
quated in Catullus’ time. Yet he himself 
quotes eight instances from Lucretius, one 
from Vergil, one from the Priapea; and 
admits that it is constant in Varro’s de re 


rustica. The statistics given by Heidrich 
show that there are no less than thirty-five 
cases in this one short treatise: in the de 
Z. 1, there are only two. But which of the 
two works is the more finished? The de re 
rustica: and the fact is significant. The 
use was not obsolete, nor inelegant, though 
it succumbed later to the gerundival 
construction. In a case like this, palaeo- 
graphy must, I imagine, decide; and 
monendum est of MSS. does not point to 
monendus es, but to monendum test or 
possibly monendumst te. It may indeed be 
suspected that monendus es was avoided by 
Catullus as too suggestive of monendw’s. 

I proceed to the more pleasing task of 
calling attention to some of the points on 
which Giri seems to me to have made 
valuable or true suggestions. 

iv. 24. Rejecting Munro’s explanation 
of nowissime, Giri interprets the word as 
=nuper, adducing Sallust Cat. 33, 2, 3; 
Tug. 10, 2: 19, 7, where it certainly appears 
to be so used. This view is, I think, well 
worth considering, though I am _ not 
convinced that mnowissimo, a_ conjecture 
which dates from the fifteenth century, is 
not what Catullus wrote. 

ix. 4. Excellent is the defence of 
Faernus’ anumque against the modern 
emendations, bonamque piamgue, and Girl's 
summing up ‘locum temptare desinamus, et 
quod uere emendatum est, uere emendatum 
ducamus.’ 

On x. Giri has made two clever sugges- 
tions. In 10 he conjectures Hic praetoribus 
esse for Vec of MSS., and in 33, where O 
has Sed tulsa male et molesta wiwis, G and 
most others Sed tu insula m. e. m. u., offers 
Sed tu salsa male, comparing Horace’s male 
salsus Ridens dissimulare, S. i. 9,65 where 
Orelli paraphrases ‘prave atque intem- 
pestiue iocans,’ a sense which suits the 
passage of Catullus very exactly. The 
point here raised by Giri, how the two 
readings tulsa, tu insula, can have come 
from the same archetype, is a very 
interesting one; though he declines to be 
led by it into tentative conjectures, it is 
attractive to do so; I may say that this has 
always appeared to me to be one of the 
most convincing proofs that both G and O 
are moé immediately copied from the 
archetype. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to 
know that Giri, in common with K. P. 
Schulze, and I suppose with every one who 
has studied the question scientifically, 
repudiates that part of Biihrens’ hypothesis 
which makes all the MSS. of Catullus, 
except O, copies, direct or indirect, of G. 
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This view indeed may safely be pronounced 
exploded: and when I say this, I imagine 
it must follow as a necessary inference that 
the question of the inter-relation of the 
Catullian MSS. is not yet probed to the 
bottom, and that many of the subordinate 
codices will eventually be reinstated in 
their proper importance. 

xi. 11. Though few will accept Giri’s 
conclusion from the uncertainty of the 
conjectures proposed, that the MS. reading 
horribilesque ultimosque is to be retained, in 
spite of the glaring hiatus, his dissertation 
on the details of J. Caesar’s invasion of 
Britain is of great value, and should be 
read by’every future editor of the poem. I 
hope that he will give us more of these 
historical discussions in vol. ii. Especially 
on lxvi., where so much is doubtful, and 
a new conspectus of the facts as stated by 
the writers of antiquity might pave the 
way toa more satisfactory solution of the 
existing difficulties. Prof. Mahaffy’s re- 
searches deal much with the Ptolemies: his 
work just published on this dynasty, from 
the first Ptolemy to the last, will probably 
be the forerunner of others on a larger 
scale and a less economical plan; Mr. 
Grenfell’s Revenue Papyrus is sure to draw 
new attention to the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus; and who can say whether 
the band of Oxford and Cambridge 
researchers in Egypt may not unearth new 
portions of a poet so much read by the 
Romans as Callimachus? or even the 
original Bepovikns mAdxapos? Archduke 
Rainer’s collection is not unique: if we have 
recovered forty verses of the Hecale, we 
may reasonably hope for similar fragments 
of other epyllia, for undiscovered elegies or 
epigrams. 

xxiv. 7. Giri’s discussion of Qui? is 
new, and sufficient to defend the word 
against the correction Quid ? 

xxvii. 3. I have no doubt that Pleitner 
and Riese are right against Haupt in 
retaining the form ebriosus against ebrius ; 
but whether Catullus wrote Zbrioso acino 


Or -8@ -G@, OY -s@ -0, is a very perplexing 


question. Giri decides for the first, and 
this is certainly the nearest to the MS. 
reading. Gellius’ discussion does not 
indeed, point that way: but Giri’s doubts 
as to his authority are certainly justified by 
other cases. 

xxxix, 11. The passage from Cicero’s 
Rose. Am. xvi. is important for showing 


that the Umbrians had a traditional love of 
farming ; and such a life would well agree 
with Catullus’ epithet parcus. Whether 
Giri’s suggestion that ‘thrifty’ implies 
‘spare,’ the mental habit the bodily, | am 
not equally certain. 

xli. 7. I am delighted to see that Giri 
gives in his adhesion to Frohlich’s aes 
imaginosum; his interpretation of the 
latter word practically agrees with Nettle- 
ship’s. The remarks on imaginosus, harundi- 
nosus and other dz. Aeydu. in Catullus are 
very just: and who will not assent to his 
conclusion in xlvii. 2, scabies famesque 
mundi, that it is unsafe to emend mundi 
because no instance has yet been quoted of 
mundus = orbis terrarum, earlier than 
Horace and Propertius? Such reasonings 
are questionable always, doubly questionable 
when the interval between the actual but 
denied case and the actual but undenied 
instances is so small as between Catullus 
and Horace. 

1, 2. Multum lusimus in meis tabellis. 
Giri’s defence of meis against the proposed 
conjecture is simple and satisfactory. 

li. 13-16, Rettig’s absurd hypothesis 
that this sapphic strophe was written, not 
by Catullus, but by some one who had read 
Ovid’s Rem. Am. 135 sgq., is refuted on just 
grounds. Giri thinks this strophe followed 
immediately v. 12, as our MSS. give it: 
the connexion he finds in the feeling which 
the preceding strophe might naturally 
produce, especially if up to that time the 
poet had written no other poems on the 
subject of his love for Lesbia, that he was 
in for an amour which, considering the rank 
of Lesbia and her position as a married 
woman, was likely to be dangerous; and 
that in analyzing his feelings he found the 
chief cause for so strong a passion to be 
his slothful and indolent temperament. We 
might paraphrase: ‘Haec (sc. the love- 
symptoms described in 1-12) sunt signa 
amore gestientis et exultantis: tu Catulle 
uide ne ex otio natus tibi sit hic amor 
Lesbiae, neue te, ut olim reges urbesque 
perdidit, perditurus sit.’ This is, I believe, 
the best explanation of the connexion yet 
offered, 

The above notice deals with only a small 
portion of this large work: but I look for 
the second part of it, that which deals 
with the more difficult poems, with interest. 

ROBINSON ELtis, 
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MAHAFFY’S EMPIRE OF THE PTOLEMIES. 


The Empire of the Ptolemies. By J. P. 
Manarry, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, &e. London: Macmillan and Co. 
1895. 12s. 6d. 


Tue period of Greek rule in Egypt, B.c. 
320-30, stands peculiarly apart. It is 
generally recognized that a new era—com- 
monly called Hellenism—began with the 
death of Alexander, while the year 30 B.c. 
was that of the final consolidation of the 
Roman empire under one head. This period 
of close on three hundred years, beginning 
with Ptolemy son of Lagus and ending 
with the death of Cleopatra, forms an epoch 
in political history and exhibits the most 
favourable specimen of later Greek civiliza- 
tion. It forms also a separate epoch in 
literary history, having produced a litera- 
ture, to speak only of poetry, which, though 
not containing any names of the first rank 
with the single exception of Theocritus, is 
important as having furnished models to the 
best period of Roman literature. Yet in 
spite of this it is not an interesting period, 
and even the skilful and lively treatment of 
Professor Mahaffy (who, if any one, could 
make it interesting) fails to redeem it. The 
Greek inhabitants were after all a colony 
among an alien race. Their civilization and 
literature was an exotic, and in less than a 
hundred years the native Egyptian element 
produced a natural reaction. The chief city, 
Alexandria, which, as Professor Mahaffy 
points out, far more represented Egypt 
than Paris ever represented France, was 
itself divided among three communities, the 
dominant Macedonians, thenative Egyptians, 
and the Jews. Moreover, during this period 
no great religious or patriotic sentiments 
could display themselves—they were simply 
non-existent, and it is precisely these ele- 
ments that make the history of a country 
interesting. In religion the Greeks com- 
promised by uniting the worship of their 
own gods with that of the native gods, and 
thus brought about an acquiescence in their 
rule which the Persians, with their fanatic- 
ism, had never attempted to win. Many of 
the native temples were restored by the 
Macedonian monarchs. We read of great 
victories and defeats that lead to nothing, 
leaders changing sides with the utmost 
facility, while all the time the power of 
Rome quietly increases, and at length the 
great Republic takes all reality out of the 


political struggles by interfering with a 
decisive voice wherever her own interests 
were thought to be concerned. Owing to 
the extensive employment of mercenary 
troops, wars were not carried on with 
bitterness, and any severity practised to- 
wards the conquered was more the result 
of policy than passion. 

Again, the personal characters of the 
kings and queens are not such as to inspire 
enthusiasm. Their history is extremely 
intricate and confused, and the identity of 
names, especially among the women, con- 
stantly involves the reader in genealogical 
perplexities. Weseem to have an endless 
procession of Berenices, Arsinoes and Cleo- 
patras, all of them changing at will their 
matrimonial engagements. As Professor 
Mahaffy well points out, the common be- 
lief as to the degeneracy produced by 
the frequent intermarriage of near rela- 
tions is not borne out by the history of 
the Ptolemies, for the last of them, the 
great Cleopatra, seems to have concentrated 
in her own person in the highest degree all 
the qualities for which her ancestors were 
famous. The sentimental interest in Cleo- 
patra is of modern growth. To the con- 
temporary Roman she was a powerful and 
malignant foe, and it is only because it was 
her fortune to play a conspicuous part on 
the stage of the world at a momentous 
crisis in human affairs that she is so sharply 
distinguished from her predecessors. All 
the princesses of this dynasty seem to have 
been of the same daring, unscrupulous, 
licentious disposition, absolutely without 
pity or remorse when any person or thing 
stood in the way of their ambition. 

All this is well shown by Professor 
Mahaffy, who in the volume before us gives 
the first adequate account of the empire of 
the Ptolemies, for an empire it was, which 
at the most flourishing period, under 
Euergetes I, comprised not only Egypt but . 
also Palestine, parts of Syria, the southern 
coast of Asia Minor, and several isolated 
spots. Professor Mahaffy has already dealt 
with this period more generally in his 
Greek Life and Thought from Alexander to 
the Roman Conquest, and has deserved well 
of the learned world by his editions of 
various recently-discovered papyri. He is 
therefore the writer from whom such a 
work as the present might be expected, 
which brings us up to date in Egyptian 
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history of this time. We may say at once 
that it is worthy of his reputation, and its 
value is much increased by the texts of the 
extant Ptolemaic inscriptions, and the re- 
presentations of the cartouches and coins of 
various kings. Almost the only previous 
account in English of this period is to be 
found in Sharpe’s History of Egypt, which, 
though a most respectable work for its time, 
is now quite obsolete. Professor Mahaffy 
naturally makes use of German authorities, 
such as Droysen’s History of Hellenism, 
the writings of Kralland Thrige and others, 
and especially vol. iv. of Holm’s recent 
ITistory of Greece. For literature, of 
course, Susemihl’s monumental work on 
Alexandrian Literature is often referred 
to. Our author may on the whole be said 
to hold a brief for the whole dynasty of the 
Ptolemies, more particularly for the later 
ones, and most particularly for Euergetes 
II. (Physcon), who seems in some respects 
to have been unduly depreciated. If he 
was very fat, at any rate he was very 
active. If he committed many murders 
he was no worse than the others, and Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy throws considerable doubt 
on certain atrocities commonly attributed to 
him, which remind us rather of Nero and 
Domitian. Thus we can hardly believe 
without better evidence the alleged murder 
of his stepson at his own marriage-feast and 
before the eyes of the boy’s mother whom 
he had just espoused, or the tale that he 
murdered his own son Memphites and sent 
the body cut into pieces and packed in a 
box as a present to the boy’s mother. The 
result of Professor Mahaffy’s investigation 
is thus fairly summed up: ‘If the rule of 
the Ptolemies was a centralised despotism, 
where the interests of the Crown were 
everything, and those of the people nothing, 
it must at least be admitted that there 
never was a more intelligent despotism, or 
one which understood more clearly that the 
interests of the one cannot be secured with- 
out consulting those of the other. If the 
taxes levied by the Ptolemies seem enormous, 
T have produced evidence to show that those 
exacted from Palestine by the Seleukids 
were apparently as exorbitant; there re- 
mains also this curious negative evidence to 
exculpate the Ptolemies, that in the scores 
of papyri treating of the local administra- 
tion, among the many complaints and 
petitions addressed to the Crown, we have 
not found a single protest that the burden 
of taxation was intolerable, or that the 
State exacted its debts with cruelty and 
injustice,’ 
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Professor Mahaffy tells us nearly all that 
is known about the Museum of Alexandria 
(which is not much) and its government. 
It seems, as he says, to have somewhat 
resembled the colleges at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in its arrangements, and the State- 
supported members may be compared to 
Fellows—an analogy which, he adds, will 
more readily occur to an Englishman than 
to aforeigner. At the same time it is to be 
noticed that Holm does make this very 
comparison, and further goes on to compare 
the Librarian of the famous library to the 
Principal Librarian of the British Museum, 
another comparison which is rather happy. 
We should certainly like to know more 
than we do of the method of the studies 
pursued at the Museum, what was the re- 
lation between research and _ instruction, 
what was the relation between the Chief 
Librarian and the Head of the Museum, 
whether the Librarian ever retired before 
death, and many other points. On these 
subjects we have various statements, more 
or less confident, by German scholars, but 
they are all guesswork. Until late years, 
and beginning with the publications of 
Ritschl on the Alexandrian libraries in 1838, 
the list of the first six librarians was usually 
given as Zenodotus,Callimachus, Eratosthenes, 
Apollonius, Aristophanes, and Aristarchus. 
But recently German scholars have made a 
dead set against Apollonius, and _ several 
have also rejected Callimachus. Ritschl first 
introduced Callimachus from the well-known 
scholion in Plautus where he is called 
aulicus bibliothecarius, and certainly on @ 
priort grounds it seemed tolerably safe to 
include him. However, in the Greek of 
Tzetzes (of which the Plautine schol. is a 
translation) Callimachus is merely spoken of 
as veavioxos THs avAyjs, While it is expressly 
said of Eratosthenes in the same document 
that he was librarian. Again, Suidas knows 
nothing of the librarianship of Callimachus, 
but affirms that of Apollonius. The former 
therefore seems to be excluded for good 
reason, but Apollonius is not so easily dis- 
posed of. It is true there is some chrono- 
logical difficulty in the way, for unless we 
may assume either that Eratosthenes re- 
signed the office some time before his death, 
or that the life of Callimachus was prolonged 
considerably into the reign of Euergetes, 
Apollonius must have succeeded at a very 
advanced age. German scholars indeed 
summarily reject the statement in the second 
life of Apollonius that he returned from 
Rhodes to Alexandria—a statement which 
is introduced by the words twés d€ dacw. 
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Busch, Susemihl, and Holm thus repudiate 
Apollonius, and recently the writer (Dr. 
Haeberlin) in Bursian’s Jahresbericht on 
the ‘History of Greek Literature’ 1879- 
1893, ina complimentary notice of Professor 
Mahatfy’s History of Greek Literature, goes 
so far as to say, ‘ Apollonios Rhodios wird 
filschlich als Bibliothekar in Alexandreia 
bezeichnet : diese Meinung ist bei uns liingst 
aufgegeben.’ The real difficulty is to know 
how much weight is to be attached to state- 
ments contained in Suidas, and this it is in 
many cases impossible to ascertain. Hence 
the point must remain undecided for the 
present at any rate. 

Much discussion has taken place about 
the date of the second marriage of Phil- 
adelphus, that with his sister Arsinoe. Its 
importance lies chiefly in this, that this 
event helps us to date Theocr. xvii., which 
has a reference to it. Professor Mahaffy 
fixes the marriage B.c, 278-277, and appeals 
to the stele of Pithom, which shows that it 
was an accomplished fact in 273. Wiede- 
mann (in Philologus, vol. 47) on the same 
evidence puts it in 273, and there seems no 
reason for putting it much earlier. The 
allusions in Callimachus do not help us 
here. Much doubt is thrown on Gercke’s 
conclusion as to the date of the death of 
Magas of Cyrene. The date usually given 
is 258, but Gercke brings it down seven 
years later. The objection urged against 
the received date is the long interval thus 
made between the death of Magas (before 
which the betrothal took place) and the 
marriage of his daughter Berenice to 
Euergetes in 247. This difficulty however 
is much mitigated if what may well be 
called the brilliant conjecture of Professor 
Mahaffy is correct, viz., that Egyptian 
crown princes as such did not marry before 
their accession to the throne. It is not 
necessary either to suppose that Berenice 
was in her first youth at the time of her 
marriage, for she must certainly have been 
more than six or seven when she contrived 
the murder of Demetrius the Fair at Cyrene 
which won her so much kiddos. The words 
of Catullus (or rather of Callimachus), a¢ te 
ego certe | cognoram a parva virgine magnani- 
mam, are too general to help us here. 

It appears to me that Professor Mahaffy 
is too sceptical of the fact of the accidental 
burning of the Alexandrian library, or part 
of it, by Caesar in B.c. 48. The statement 
of Seneca guadringenta millia librorum 
Alexandriae arserunt is precise, and no 
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doubt he had his authority. The silence of 
other writers, especially of Caesar himself, 
is no doubt matter for comment, but may 
easily be accounted for, at least in Caesar’s 
case, on the ground judiciously stated by 
Couat (Poésie Alewandrine, p. 15 n.): ‘Le 
silence de César s’explique naturellement ; 
il rend compte des mesures de défense qu'il 
a di prendre pour assurer sa position dans 
Alexandrie, et ne se préoccupe pas des 
désastres qu’elles ont pu causer dans la 
ville.’ Moreover the fact, narrated by 
Plutarch, that Antonius made Cleopatra a 
present of 200,000 volumes from the library 
of Pergamum is some evidence that a loss of 
books had oceurred at Alexandria. 

Professor Mahaffy’s writings have now 
been many years before the public and his 
reputation is solidly established. He will, 
therefore, I hope, pardon my saying that in 
my judgment his reputation would stand 
still higher than it does, if he did not affect 
a certain carelessness of style which conveys 
an impression that he does not himself 
attach much importance to what he is 
writing about, and this prevents the reader 
from giving him all the credit that is due 
to his learning and research. No doubt this 
is far from his intention; still, it is the 
impression given, In the present volume I 
have noticed the following slips. We read 
of Ptolemy Soter, ‘He had at least twelve 
children by various wives, as well as the 
courtezan Thais.’ If we did not know better, 
this might be taken to mean that Thais was 
one of his children. Again of Physcon, ‘So 
also at Dakkeh, we have his inscription over 
the portal of the temple, which is the highest 
point on the Nile that any Ptolemaic car- 
touche has been found.’ We also read of 
an ‘indefatigable book’ of ‘ Eastern poli- 
ticians who thought Rome bankrupt, and 
Mithradates the winning horse,’ and I do not 
see how ovyyevots Tod BaciAéws can be rightly 
rendered ‘Peer of the Realm.’ What is 
perhaps worst of all is the application of the 
word royalty to persons, as is twice done, 
‘the Egyptian royalties,’ ‘ the present royal- 
ties—Ptolemy Philometor,’ &c. This is an 
expression common enough in ‘Society’ 
papers and in conversation, but it belongs 
to slang, not to literature. These are ne 
doubt small blemishes, and it may seem 
ungracious to call attention to them. I do 
so in no unfriendly spirit, but rather in the 
hope that in a second edition the slight cor- 
rections which are necessary may be made. 


R, C. SEATON, 
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MYTHOLOGY OF ARCADIA AND LACONTA. 


Die Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens, dargestellt 
von Watrer Immerwaur. 1. Band. 
Leipzig. 1891. 8vo. Pp. vi.+ 288. 4 Mk. 

Lakonische Kulte, dargestellt von Sam. WIDE. 
Leipzig. 1893. 8vo. Pp. x.+417. 10 Mk. 


TuEsE two treatises may be conveniently 
discussed together, as in some ways they 
make for German scholarship a new depart- 
ure in the study of ancient cults, and as 
they each proceed on the same method. 
The plan of an ethnographical or geographi- 
cal survey of the various personages and 
forms of Greek worship was originated by 
K. O. Miiller ; but it has not been applied 
to special localities with such minuteness as 
by Wide and Immerwahr. 

As regards their method of arranging 
and dealing with the facts, it is that which 
Wide pursued in his dissertation published at 
Upsala in 1888, ‘de sacris Troezeniorum 
ete.’ : the deities of the several communities 
are discussed in separate chapters, each of 
which is prefaced by a list of ‘schrift- 
quellen,’ citations from ancient authors and 
inscriptions, together with some notice of 
cult-monuments and especially of coins that 
prove or illustrate a city-worship; then 
follows a commentary on the particular 
cults and cult-titles of the divinity. There 
are certain advantages attaching to this 
system of exposition. It may be convenient 
to give in a tabulated form a _ separate 
account of the religion of any Greek com- 
munity where the state-ritual or popular 
belief was stamped with a distinct and 
’ peculiar character; and much that is pecu- 
liar and distinct may be discovered in the 
religious practices and beliefs of Laconia, 
Arcadia and still more of Attica. But, 
after all, it is as impossible to write a com- 
plete account of the religion of any one of 
the leading Greek states, apart from a 
general history of Greek religion, as it 
would be to isolate, for instance, the 
history of Sparta from general Greek 
history ; for there are far more points of 
. resemblance and identity in the ritual and 
ideas attached by the cities of Hellas to the 
leading Olympian deities than there are 
points of difference. A large and compre- 
hensive work pursued on the plan of these 
monographs would be full of tedious repeti- 
tions. And to write a fully satisfactory 
monograph on the scale of Wide’s and 
Immerwahr’s demands a comprehensive and 


detailed knowledge of Greek religion as a 
whole. Judged from this point of view, 
neither work has achieved any high degree 
of success. Both authors have shown 
praiseworthy diligence in the collection of 
the material ; the citation of passages from 
ancient authors and of inscriptions forms 
the most valuable part of each work. More 
use might certainly have been made of 
archaeological material ; but neither writer 
shows himself an expert in archaeology, and 
each of their works suffers accordingly in 
some points. As regards the exposition of 
the various cults, both authors deserve 
credit for this at least, that they have freed 
themselves to some extent from the prevail- 
ing German fallacy of resolving divinities 
into their various physical elements. It is 
true that Immerwahr complacently ac- 
cepts the view that Artemis-Callisto of 
Arcadia must be the moon-goddess, because 
she is called ‘the very beautiful one’ 
(p. 159-160). And Wide sins much worse 
in this direction, when he explains the 
epithet of Hera Aiyoddyos, ‘the eater of 
goats’ (that is to say, the goddess, to whom 
goats were sacrificed), as if it denoted the 
goddess who swallows up the clouds and 
sends fine weather or rain as required, goats 
being always regarded in this style of 
interpretation as synonymous with clouds. 
Wide is here evidently under the spell of 
Preller’s and Roscher’s ‘ storm-cloud-aegis.’ 
Still on the whole they have been careful 
to avoid a mode of interpreting ancient 
classical religions which outside Germany 
is now considered antiquated. 

But except in one excellent passage in 
Wide’s book, his discussion of the festival of 
Apollo Kapveios, both these treatises fail to 
offer us any newer and better interpre- 
tation in place of the older. 

In Immerwahr’s work on the Arcadian 
cults, the only inquiry which is successfully 
pursued is the geographical one. With 
much boldness and ingenuity he labours at 
determining the local connection of worships, 
their affiliations and lines of propagation ; 
and in handling these problems, he exhibits 
some originality and the results of a wide 
reading. But his book has little or nothing 
to offer to the anthropologist or to the 
student of ritual and the ideas of primitive 
society. All the problems presented by 
Arcadian religion that are of the highest 
interest from these points of view are passed 
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over altogether or very slightly handled. 
The salient religious fact in Arcadia was 
the worship of Zeus Avxcatos; in his com- 
ment on this very mysterious cult he does 
good service by his polemic against the 
theory that the title denoted the ‘ Light- 
god’ and that Zeus Avxavos personified the 
heat of the summer solstice. But his own 
explanation of this worship of the wolf-god 
is very meagre. He accepts Jahn’s very 
doubtful dogma that the wolf symbolizes 
the exile ; and he has nothing to say about 
the ‘lycanthropy’ in the story or about the 
legend that Lycaon offered his own son to 
the god. Professor Robertson Smith’s 
theory might have been discussed, if the 
great importance of his work on The 
Religion of the Semites for the whole study 
of ancient religion had been properly 
recognized in Germany. Another very 
interesting Arcadian cult is that of Hera 
Ilais, TeAeca and Xypa at Stymphalus. Im- 
merwahr ignores the significance of these 
strange titles, which in the first volume of 
my work on The Cults of the Greek States 
I have tried to explain by reference to the 
ritual of the icpds yduos prevalent through- 
out Greece. Of still greater importance is 
the legend of Callisto, the bear-goddess, and 
the worship of Artemis KadXiorn; a 
searching exploration of this Callisto-myth 
must strike upon a very primitive stratum 
of religious belief, and to discuss it we must 
travel beyond the limits of Arcadia and 
compare the Brauronian ritual and the 
legend of Iphigenia. But Immerwahr is 
silent on these matters; nor can he be 
excused on the plea that the limits of his 
subject precluded such discussions ; for one 
who writes on Arcadian religion is fairly 
expected to discuss its chief and most 
perplexing phenomena. 

It is a lesser matter that he should 
barely mention the significant cult at 
Mantinea of Zeus Kepavvés, in which the 
personal god appears identified with the 
thunder ; or that he should glose over the 
difficulty of reconciling the chastity of 
Artemis with certain lascivious features in 
her ritual by saying that she owed her 
chaste character to her later association 
with Apollo, a commonly accepted but most 
improbable theory. 

Even in the strongest parts of his work, 
his accounts of the local diffusion of cults, 
there is still much that is unsatisfactory. 
In his chapter on Hermes, the most elabor- 
ate instance of his geographical argument- 
ation, he puts forward the view that the 
worship of this god reached Mount Cyllene 
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and North Arcadia from Elis and Messenia. 
I regret that I do not find his arguments 
entirely convincing, though no doubt the 
theory is as hard to disprove as to prove. 
He appears here as elsewhere to assign too 
much importance to the genealogical tables 
of late mythographers; and we should 
remember that personal names have a power 
of flying about over wide areas just as 
popular stories have. That the Hermes-cult 
could not have come from the Arcadian 
Cyllene into Elis and Messenia he considers 
to be proved by the two facts that the 
grave of Aipytos, whom he regards as 
identical with Hermes himself, was shown 
in the territory of Pheneos, and that 
Cyllene had no name at all until Elatos 
came and gave it one (p. 89). But the last 
statement rests only on the authority of 
Pausanias, which on such a_ prehistoric 
matter is absolutely worthless. The former 
argument seems to rest on the truism that 
the place where a person is buried is usually 
the last place he arrived at; but neverthe- 
less one may be buried in one’s birthplace. 
And if Aipytos was a god, his burial 
becomes an important fact for anthropology 
which wants explanation. In other places 
also, for instance in his theory of the 
connection of the cults of Demeter X6ovia at 
Hermione and Sparta (p. 124), he is not 
sufficiently sceptical in dealing with his 
ancient authorities ; we find him accepting 
a mere expression of personal opinion on the 
part of Pausanias as if it were a statement 
of a fact of independent value. ‘The chief 
defect of the book is its want of insight into 
the deeper significance of* cults, and its 
narrow range of comparison. 

Much of Wide’s work on Laconian cult is 
open to the same criticism. His exposition 
is clearer and he is less prone to the spin- 
ning of illusory theories; but many of his 
comments are very thin and meagre, and 
many important problems that crave dis- 
cussion are ignored. He does not seem 
aware of the great historic importance of 
the armed Aphrodite in the worship of 
Lacedaemon, and he does not discuss at all 
the significance of the cult-title of Aphrodite 
Ourania, which is a weighty question for 
the student of Greek religion. His chapter 
on Artemis shows an insuflicient study of 
the general character of this very primitive 
goddess; if he had clearly realized the 
prevalent Hellenic conception of her asa 
goddess of wild vegetation and of the 
animals of the wild, he would have found 
no difficulty in her association with the 
myrtle and the nut-tree, or in the identifi- 
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cation of the hare with Artemis Soteira at 
Boeae (p. 121-122). He has little to say 
that is of value concerning the worship of 
Artemis ’Op6ia, or about the legends of 
bloodshed associated with it, nor does he 
offer any explanation of the extraordinary 
prevalence of this cult-title throughout the 
Greek world. By a curious slip he inter- 
prets xarpoddayos as an epithet of the ‘ goat- 
eating’ goddess (p. 109), as the word xazpos 
recalls the Latin ‘caper.’ Of much more 
value is his exposition of the Laconian 
worship of Poseidon and Zeus. But un- 
doubtedly the best chapter in the book is 
that which is devoted to Apollo. His 
account of the first act in the ritual of 
Apoilo Kapvetos (p. 74-81) shows that he 
has not read Mannhardt in vain, and is a 
valuable contribution to anthropology. A 
disturbing element, however, in the whole 
chapter, as well as in other parts of the 
book, is his propensity to create imaginary 
divine personages of a pre-Olympian period 
out of the cult-titles of Olympian deities. 
Thus Kapvetos is interpreted as not really 
an epithet of Apollo, but as the longer name 
of a mysterious Minyan god Kadpvos ; so also 
Maleatas, Oixéras, Apopareds are not origin- 
ally Apollo’s titles, though they seem to 
suit him very well, but personal names of 


deities whom he tyrannously suppressed. 
If these theories are not kept in check, the 
polytheistic possibilities in ancient Greek 
religion become truly alarming. Sometimes 
we may be inclined to admit that the divine 
epithet was the name of a dispossessed deity 
of an older dynasty. But none of Wide’s 
instances demand this explanation. Still 
less need we believe with Wide and others 
that Agamemnon and Orestes were old gods 
who were degraded by the Olympian 
dynasty, if the only authority for this 
dogma is the statement of late writers 
concerning Zeus-Agamemnon, and the com- 
memoration of Orestes in the Attic Xdes. 
In fact, Wide is too prone to multiply 
divinities and allows too little place for hero- 
worship. Another error in principle that 
we may note in his book is his tendency to 
draw theories concerning the ideal affinity 
of two deities from the local juxtaposition 
of their temples: for instance, on page 92, 
he argues that Apollo Maleatas, or Male- 
atas the unknown god, must have been a 
chthonian power, because his temple was 
near to that of Ge. The student of Greek 
religion and myth. has often to beware of 
mistaking what is casual for something 
essential. 
L. R. Farner. 





PRELLER-ROBERT’S 


Griechische Mythologie von L. PreiiEr: 
Vierte Auflage bearbeitet von Cari 
Ropert. 1894. 13 Mk. 


THESE two volumes, although the text and 
theories of Preller are reproduced in them 
with little or no alteration, form a valuable 
contribution to the advanced study of Greek 
cult and myth. The older editions of 
Preller’s work, which has long been the 
accepted hand-book of the subject in Ger- 
many, were very deficient in the apparatus of 
notes and citations. Professor Robert has 
enriched the text with a wealth of learning 
poured forth in the footnotes and Nach- 
trdge, which every student must find, as I 
have found them, most serviceable in the 
investigation of special questions. The 
citations are presented in a more manage- 
able form than in Roscher’s Lewikon, and 
we rarely find in Professor Robert’s anno- 
tations that tendency to accumulate irrele- 
NO. LXXXVIII, VOL, X, 
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vant references which is common in German 
scholarship. Occasional inaccuracies occur, 
and the few that I have observed I may be 
allowed to mention here—on p. 136 n. 2, 
‘die Miinze bei Percy Gardner’ should come 
under n. 3: p. 151 n. 3, Pliny xxxiv. 37 
appears to be wrong: p. 165 n. 3, Momms. 
Heortol. 393 should be 343: p. 217 n. 3, 
Soph. Ai. 1220 Eurip. Kycl. 293 do not seem 
to bear on the point: p, 223 n. 2, Plin. 
xxxiv. 46 should be 76: p, 302 n. 4, Aegion 
is a mistake for Aegira, and the same mis- 
take occurs p. 316 n. 1: p. 333 n. 1 ad jin. 
the reference to Macrobius is irrelevant: p. 
362 n. 1, Thue. vi. 30 should be vi. 20. 
But on the whole the accuracy leaves little 
to be desired and, in spite of certain 
omissions, the work is thoroughly done. 
The indices are especially valuable and 
scientifically planned. As regards the 
whole undertaking, one may be pardoned 
for raising the question of its expediency. 
8 
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Preller’s work is wholly antiquated, being 
written in accordance with a theory which 
is beginning to be distrusted in Germany 
and for some years has been distrusted else- 
where—a theory of physical symbolism of 
which the adherents ignore or are ignorant 
of the modern anthropological studies of 
primitive ritual, social usages and folk-lore. 
Such a work cannot be brought up to date 
by attaching to it ‘ab extra’ a more elabor- 
ate apparatus that may meet the demands 
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of the modern student. A new history of 
Greek religion on independent lines is the 
chief ‘desideratum’ in German scholarship. 
Those who know and appreciate Professor 
Robert’s great knowledge and sanity of 
judgment may regret that he has not found 
time for an original work of his own on the 
subject, which would be likely to be of 
greater value than the piety and industry 
he has displayed in re-editing Preller. 
L. R. FaRne.u. 





VAN HERWERDEN’S EDITION OF THE HE#LENA. 


EYPITJAOY EAENH. Ad novam codicum 
Laurentianorum factam a G. Vitellio col- 
lationem recognovit et adnotavit HENRICUS 
vAN HERWERDEN. Lugduni- Bata-vorum 
apud A, W. Sijthoff. mpcccxcv. 4 Mk. 50. 


THE value of this edition of the Helena lies 
mainly in the publication of Prof. Vitelli’s 
collations of Land G. The most important 
point raised in it is that of the relative 
value of these two MSS. and consequently 
of L and P; for it is generally believed 
that G and P are two separated parts of 
the same manuscript. Prof. Vitelli ‘has 
always maintained’ (pref. p. vii.) that G 
(and consequently P) is ‘a copy of a copy 
of L,’ and that the only use of PG is to 
determine which of various readings in L 
is that of the first hand. Now it is clear 
that Prof. Vitelliis in a better position than 
we are, even with his collations in hand, to 
form a judgment. It is possible though 
that he knows L much better than he 
knows P. Itis lawful to conclude this from 
a passage in his preface to his Osservazioni 
int. ad ale. luogi della Iph. in Aul. 1877, in 
which he complains that he has not been 
allowed access to the Vatican library, whose 
doors nevertheless had been opened to ‘ mis- 
credenti stranieri.’ At all events he knows 
G. The question is a difficult one. The 
two MSS. are so much alike that they must 
have come from a common source. P has 
more careless faults—such as airnodunv 
for érodpnv I. 7’. 73—than L, but this very 
carelessness makes it harder to suppose that 
when at J. 7. 1006 L has 7a 8 yuvatxav dobev9, 
which offends against Porson’s canon, the 
careless scribe should in copying from L 
have changed yvvaikdy to yvvaikds, which 
is P’s reading. I do not believe that any 
mediaeval scribe would have made this 
correction, 


I have thought that it may be of some 
use towards determining the question if 
I mention such readings in the Helena as 
make it hard to accept the conclusion that 
G has, as compared with L, no independent 
authority. There are about 160 passages 
in the Helena in which L and G have dif- 
ferent readings. The following cases are 
those which seem specially to make for G’s 
separate authority (the numbers are those 
of Prof. van Herwerden’s edition and differ 
generally by one or two from the usually 
received ones): 78 L éuais G (and L?) éué, 
634 L éxetpas (or é Geipas, see Supp. p. 83) G 
eOcipas, 675 G inserts pe” before’Hpa, in L 
there is an erasure at the place, 681 L 
erévevo’ G érévevoev, 733 L ay’ G a followed 
by an erasure in which a later hand has added 
dA,’ 740 L exrreSar G ex A€ at, the gaps being 
filled by probably the same hand with «x and 
w respectively, 775 L & émra (van H. says 
extra 0, but this must be a mistake) G érra, 
840 L kravel G xravd, 890 L ris e’s G Tis 
cio’, 952 L ebdamovias G ed tas, the gap 
being filled by a later hand with avdp, 984 
L xaracrafovot with w written over ov by the 
same hand, in G w is also written over ov but 
by a later hand; if G copied L why did it 
not copy the correction ?, 996 L xpivov @ 
kpivew, 1055 L EA G MEN, 1060 L xedevwv 
G xeAevow (Ald. and therefore, we may con- 
clude, Par. 2817 have xedXevow), 1089 L 
dvw G dvo corrected, Vit. says, by the same 
hand to dvw (I mention this as a significant 
case, which, unless Vit. mistakes the hand, 
makes as much for his view as against it), 
1181 L zovov G rovov, 1212 L kowév zAarats, 
a late hand corrected the former word to 
kowwvoev and suggests ys for as G Kowwvar 
madras, 1244 L oéev corrected by the same 
hand to yOovds G  xOovds (see above on 
1089), 13881 Li yoxy77? G joxnoato, 1452 
L peOyoere G pe Onoere, 1482 L crodddes 
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with ya written over Aa by the first hand 
(Wilam. says by L?) G oroyxddes (see on 
1089): here Ald. has oroyades but the two 
Paris copies (of Lt) have orodades. Vict. 
gives both readings; this v. and v. 1060 
raise the question*Did Ald. know G ?—1532 
L coderar’ with @ written above the last 
letter by L? G coddrat’, 1579 L dpOpia 7’ 
G dpa 7 which is nearer to pda 7’ (Pier- 
son) which is evidently the right reading, 
1601 Li aipetrar G aipetrac again nearer to 
the right reading dpetrau (Elmsley). 

Prof. van Herwerden’s commentary, 
which is mainly critical, does not seem to 
have been written with special care. I 
have noted about a dozen instances where 
conjectures are assigned to wrong authors 
or where conjectures have been adopted with 
no intimation of the fact. Atv. 936 v. H. 
mentions with approval a suggestion of F. 
W.Schmnidt’s to end a v. daxpvovo’ dv iyydrwv 
(for daxpvos a. 7.). The faulty genders at 
vv. 287 and 930 he corrects in the Beri. 
Phil. Woch. November 16, 1895 (the latter 
also at the end of the book), but he ought 
not then to have referred to ‘die bekannte 
Bemerkung Porson’s’ but to Dawes Misc. 
Crit. p. 317). Misprints like Saley (on 344), 
Macknagthen (295), G. Clarke (for W. G. 
Clark) (444), Cantor (572), Portus (for 
Duport the Camb. professor) (1568) give the 
same impression of hasty work. 

The following suggestions of the editor 
are, I think, worthy of adoption: 708 as 
adnOds (for otc’ &dAnOds), 740 ff. v. H. writes 
ei for kei and brackets 741 and 742 (again 
I give the editor’s numbering of the lines), 
808 Oynxré for otrw, 816 (Vit.) pet dé ris ; ris 
yvwoerat 8 (I should much prefer ,’ to & here, 
ef. O. T. 571 od yap p’ ds eipe...cipnxas 
kupets), 853 yeveo Oar for yeveoOw, 1360 péya rou 
(the same words are repeated) péya ro for 
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péya tor dvvavrat, 1400 apoio’ (Vit.) for 
mapové’, 1543 apoondOov axras for 7. axrats, 
1552 v. H. mentions a very good suggestion 
of his pupil Koenen’s to read zovria xrepio- 
para for MeveXew rovriopara (v. H. had sug- 
gested Mevédew xrepiopara), 1634 v. H. well 
compares Hipp. 1104 and 1106 for a mase. 
participle used by a single member of a 
chorus of women when speaking of herself, 
but it is doubtful whether W. G. Clark was 
not right in supposing that from 1631 the 
speeches assigned to Cho. were spoken by 
a male attendant. 

At 323 ‘Badham paéeivy’: Badham prints 
pafety in his margin as a suggestion, but 
says in his note ‘mutatione nihil opus, éyovra 
ppdcar est Exovoa Hrs cor dpace.’ At 749 
v. H. alters eicopSv to cicopav. His reason 
is: ‘Calchas Helenusque non dixerunt se 
videre, quia re vera non videbant, itaque 
infinitivus recte habet’ [? se habet] ‘non 
participium.’ But the participle with dyAdw 
or defxvups often has the same force as the 
inf, e.g. Andocides 4, 14 xal raow édydAwoe 
...TOV apxovTwv...katappovav, Hur. Or, 803 
mov yap av deiEw didos; and J, A. 406. As 
an instance of light-hearted emendation v. 
H. turns aside on v 814 to emend dAdyw 
motiv in Thue. iii. 40 to Adyw wevoriy, in- 
venting the word zewrds on the spur of the 
moment. No wonder many of his thou- 
sands of emendations are subsequently re- 
tracted. 1619 dédpycardvwv: ‘In mg. L? yp. 
éppuav tivwy unde Ald. épy.ay reivwv.’ But 
this does not account for Aldus’s reading, 
for Ald. did not know L, and Par. 2817, 
which he seems to have used, has (acc. to 
Matthiae) éppiardvwv. This last word, which 
G gives with no comment, is undoubtedly 
the right reading, though Liddell and Scott 
do not recognize it. 

EK. B. ENGLAND. 


MACKAIL’S ZATIN LITERATURE. 


Latin Literature. 
Murray: London. 
38. 6d. 


By J. W. Mackat. 
1895. Pp. viii., 289. 


THE importance of this history of Latin 
Literature is critical rather than historical. 
Of biographical and bibliographical facts it 
is merely a sketch, too slight to be called 
imperfect, and without pretension to origin- 
ality. For example, the enumeration of 
Livy’s failings as a historian (p. 149) might 
be labelled Weissenborn via Pelham. Upon 
small errors, amongst which I should place 


the statements that Horace addressed an 
epistle to Tibullus (p. 131) and that Cal- 
purnius Siculus wrote in Nero’s reign 
(p. 181), it is unnecessary to dwell; they 
will no doubt be corrected in the new edition 
which the public will probably be not slow 
to demand. As a contribution to literary 
criticism, the book need not fear the com- 
parison suggested by its dedication to the 
memory of the late Prof. Sellar, who was 
to have written the manual whose place it 
supplies. Sellar’s critical work, though 
very attractive from its genial sympathy 
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and pleasant literary form—it breathes the 
bonhommie which we associate with a good 
glass of wine and a cheerful fire—is some- 
what deficient in penetration, and-in the 
latest volume—the volume to which Mr. 
Andrew Lang prefixed an autobiography— 
it showed signs of being too much in- 
fluenced by the opinions of others. In both 
these respects the pupil has the advantage 
over the master. 

To have given within the compass of less 
than three hundred pages an account of 
all the Latin writers of any literary im- 
portance from Naevius to Prudentius, and 
to have done this without producing an im- 
pression either of inadequacy or dispropor- 
tion—is a feat of which the author may 
well be proud. That Mr. Mackail’s literary 
judgments are in all cases unassailable, no 
reader can expect ; but in a very large pro- 
portion his presentation is substantially 
just, and even where we may differ most 
from him, we feel that he has something to 
say. In his literary estimates he holds the 
critical balance evenly between form and 
substance, thought and _ style, though 
perhaps, as in the case of Horace, inclining 
somewhat too much to form, and, as with 
Ovid, sometimes overrating a little the 
story-telling gift. One of the especial 
merits of the book is its recognition of 
the merits of writers who are unduly 
neglected. The force of Manilius, an 
Augustan in whom perhaps hardly one in 
five hundred classical graduates have ever 
read a line, is duly honoured, and a splendid 
tribute is paid to the genius of Apuleius. 
A reviewer is perhaps unduly biased in 
favour of a writer who more than once 
brings before the public notice favourite 
poems and passages of his own; but all, 
I am sure, will thank Mr. Mackail- for 
introducing them to Statius’ ‘O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted 
thee!’ Where so much is good, it is diffi- 
cult to select, but the estimates of Phaedrus, 
Lucan, and Tacitus and the accounts of the 
tudens of Plautus and the Leclogues of Virgil 
deserve a special mention. 

Some of Mr. Mackail’s judgments require 
qualification. He judges Persius with an 
excess of charity, and I should say that he 
somewhat overrates the merits of the 
Lhebaid, while he does less than justice to 
the not often read epic of Valerius Flaccus, 
who, in spite of his stiffness, has a genuine 
poetic vein, and but few of the rhetorical 
faults. I doubt if the writer of the words 
‘Thueydideos nouum et inauditum inperi- 
torum genus’ (Cic. Orator 30) or his 
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contemporaries would have accepted the 
statement that Sallust was even the last of 
the Ciceronians ; and into the composition 
of Velleius entered a Livian element, which 
Mr. Mackail has ignored. When I read 
(p. 202) of Quintilian’s style that ‘it is as 
clear and fluent ‘‘as Cicero’s,’’ but not so 
verbose,’ I think of more than one passage 
in that author which I should be glad to 
have Mr. Mackail explain to me. I am 
afraid that he often shows a spurious 
limpidity which may be noticed in many 
excellent lecturers when they come to com- 
pose. Mr. Mackail surprises me by speaking 
of the Halieutica as a genuine work of 
Ovid. The poet of the Metamorphoses as- 
suredly never sank so low. 

Mr. Mackail has not succeeded in the 
difficult task of estimating Martial pro- 
perly. On the absence of ail moral feeling 
from his poems (in which respect he reminds 
us most of his master Ovid) Mr. Mackail 
says well and truly, ‘The “candour” 
noted in him by Pliny is simply that of a 
sheet of paper which is indifferent to what 
is written upon it, fair or foul.’ And good, 
so far as it goes, is the saying ‘that his 
clearness of observation and mastery of 
slight but lifelike portraiture are really of 
a high order.’ But we should never guess 
from his estimate that he was dealing with 
a writer whose poetical power is more 
genuine and more original than Ovid's. 
Indeed the word ‘ poetic’ occurs in it but 
once, and then in a sentence within inverted 
commas. The reason is not far to seek. 
Mr. Mackail is displeased with Martial 
because he ‘gave a meaning to the word 
“epigram” from which it is only now be- 
For this, however, we 
should not blame Martial, but the economy 
of language. The term ‘epigram’ (‘in- 
scription’) was originally applied to any 
short poem, no matter what its treat- 
ment. Taking substance and spirit into 
account, the epigrams of Simonides, Plato, 
and Meleager and those of Martial as well 
of the later Anthology cannot both be epi- 
grams except, as Aristotle would say, 
‘homonymously.’ The true Greek epigram 
perished with the artists whose free hands 
could mould its form to perfect sym- 
metry. Of this epigram there is hardly 
an example in Latin. Propertius ii. 11 is 
probably one; but many scholars think it 
a fragment. It lives again in modern 
times, but under different conditions. It 
is no longer free, but caged ; and it is called 
the sonnet. The limitation“of epigram to a 
poem with a point is a convenient and, with 
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all deference to Mr. Mackail, will be a 
permanent limitation. 

Mr. Mackail keeps in general clear of 
exaggeration, though the passage in which 
Lucretius is compared with Newton and 
Lavoisier appears open to this charge. His 
English as a rule is graceful and appro- 
priate ; we have not many such expressions 
as ‘the thunderous oath of Achilles’ or 
‘the acted drama dwindled away before the 
gaudier methods of the music hall’ (my 
italics)—a piece of cheap realism which 
should have been introduced with an 
apology, if at all. Scattered up and down 
the book are fine sayings and happy charac- 
terizations. ‘ Language too splendid to be 
insincere.’ Juvenal’s mastery over crude 


HARBERTON’S POETS 


Meleager, and the other Poets of Jacobs’ 
Anthology ; from Plato to Leon. Alex. to- 
gether with the fragment of Hermesianaz, 
and a selection from the Adespota ; with a. 
revised text and notes. Edited by Vis- 
count Harberton. Pp. iv. 580. Parker 
and Co. 1895. 


No one will contest the justice of the re- 
mark with which Lord Harberton opens his 
preface, that ‘it would be of considerable 
advantage to the students of classical litera- 
ture if a new edition of Jacobs’ Anthology 
were brought out with an improved text 
and commentary.’ The critical edition by 
Stadtmueller now in course of publication 
will, it may be hoped, when complete, sup- 
ply the necessary groundwork for the text, 
and the way be thus cleared for an adequate 
commentary. Hardly any praise can be 
too high for the work of Jacobs in view of 
the conditions under which he worked ; but 
since then our knowledge as to the material 
facts of that Greek or Graeco-Roman 
civilization under which, through many 
centuries, the contents of the Anthology 
came into existence, has probably increased 
tenfold. The growth of archaeological 
science in particular has completely trans- 
formed the spirit in which a large mass of 
these pieces must be regarded. The Epi- 
grammata Epideictica, one of the largest 
and quite the most varied and fertile sec- 
tions of the Anthology, were then necess- 
arily regarded as a collection of academic 
exercises, often meaningless, and seldom 
bearing any relation to actual facts or ob- 
jects. We now know enough to be certain 
that this is just what, in the main, they are 


and vivid effect ‘keeps the reader suspended 
between disgust and admiration.’ I will 
conclude with a longer extract, the last 
words of his judgment of Claudian: ‘ Clau- 
dian is a precursor of the Renaissance in 
its narrower aspect; the last of the classics, 
he is at the same time the earliest, and one 
of the most distinguished, of the classicists. 
It might seem a mere chance whether his 
poetry belonged to the fourth or to the 
sixteenth century.’ The book is one ina 
series of University Extension manuals. 
If the University Extension movement pro- 
duces such manuals as this, we cannot but 
regret its decay. 
J. P. PostGare. 
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not ; that normally they were, in the strict 
sense of the epithet under which they are 
classed, illustrations, sometimes of actual 
facts, objects, or occurrences, but oftener of 
works of art, especially pictures ; being in 
fact the precise converse of illustrations in 
the sense in which the word is most gener-- 
ally used now, and in which the picture or 
drawing is the illustration of the words, 
not the words of the picture. 

Meanwhile any attempt however partial 
to set this new commentary on foot is use- 
ful, not merely for its own substantive merit, 
but as attracting attention to the subject 
and stimulating further work in the same 
field. It must be allowed that the value of 
this little work lies mainly in the latter 
direction. With every desire to do it 
justice, and with the fullest sense of the 
editor’s real interest in his subject, it is 
impossible to rate highly as a contribution 
to scholarship a book so confused in 
arrangement, so imperfect and fragmentary 
in its textual and explanatory notes, so 
incredibly full of misprints, and so hopeless 
to find one’s way about in. After considerable 
study the present writer is still only parti- 
ally able to say what the contents of the 
book are ; and the faults of arrangement are 
thrown into deeper shade by the absence of 
any index or table of contents. Those who 
wish to read, or to read in, the Anthology 
will still go to the other editions, imperfect 
as they are ; but students will find here and 
there among Lord Harberton’s notes a good 
many sensible criticisms and some plausible 
emendations, 

J. W. Macxalt. 
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CONYBEARE’S EDITION OF PHILO’S DE VITA CONTEMPLATIVA. 


Philo. About the Contemplative Life, or the 
fourth book of the treatise concerning 
Virtues. Critically edited with a Defence 
of its Genuineness, by Frep. C. Cony- 
BEARE, M.A. 8vo. Clarendon Press. 14a. 


THE literary history of the De Vita Contem- 
plativa is of peculiar interest. The treatise 
has given rise to the most extraordinary 
controversies ; and the amount of misplaced 
ingenuity which has been devoted to at- 
tacking or defending its genuineness is 
almost unparalleled. In all probability we 
owe the preservation of all Philo’s extant 
works to one of the most stupid mistakes 
which Eusebius ever made ; and the theory 
of the spuriousness of the treatise has been 
widely accepted on a far less tenable hypo- 
thesis than the original blunder of Euse- 
bius. When once Eusebius had established 
the theory that Philo in this treatise was 
describing Christian monastic institutions 
of the first century, monks were always 
ready to transcribe the works of so useful 
an apologist. But strange as the mistake 
of Eusebius may seem, the theory that we 
have here the work of a third century 
Christian apologist of monasticism, anxious 
to shelter himself under the great name of 
Philo, which he never uses, is even more 
surprising. 

Until the appearance of Mr. Conybeare’s 
edition there had been for some time a lull 
in the controversies connected with the 
book. He has again taken up the cudgels 
on behalf of its genuineness; and a new 
period in the struggle has been opened. 
Whether he has proved his case or not may 
be an open question, but he has certainly 
dealt very damaging blows to some theories 
about the book which have been accepted 
by the majority of critics with greater 
readiness than wisdom. In especial he has 
earned the gratitude of all students of Philo 
by the vigorous attack which he has made 
on the over credulous acceptance of the 
theory of Lucius. There is always a 
danger of really good critics accepting the 
results obtained by critical processes ap- 
parently analogous to their own, without 
examining with sufficient care whether the 
work has been equally well done. In 
future, if we refuse to accept the treatise as 
a genuine work of Philo, we shall certainly 
require some better reasons for doing so 
than Lucius has given us. 


Mr. Conybeare’s edition consists of an 
introduction, containing a description of the 
MSS., and a discussion of their relations to 
each other and to the Armenian and Latin 
versions, as well as to the extracts found in 
the history of Eusebius ; and a revised text, 
with fairly full critical apparatus, and very 
full testimonia, which afford perhaps the 
strongest proof which Mr. Conybeare offers 
of the genuineness of the work. This is 
followed by the complete text of the 
Armenian version, published here for the 
first time, the Latin version, and the Euse- 
bian extracts; an elaborate commentary, 
and a very long defence of the genuineness 
of the treatise. 

Mr. Conybeare’s most important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the text is the 
evidence of the Armenian, which he gives 
in full in his critical notes. On the ground 
that a lacuna (483, 18) common to all the 
extant Greek MSS. and the Latin version is 
not found in the Armenian, Mr. Conybeare 
has treated this version as an independent 
witness; and has formed his text on the 
principle that any reading found in the 
Armenian and one Greek MS. must have 
been the reading of the common ancestor 
of the Armenian and all other extant 
authorities, except perhaps the Eusebian 
extracts. On the whole his estimate of the 
importance of the Armenian seems to be 
justified, so far as one can judge from a 
hurried examination of the text. In some 
places it alone has preserved the true read- 
ing; and the readings supported by it and 
only one or two Greek MSS. stand the test 
of internal probability. He has however 
perhaps not made sufficient allowance for 
the possibility of later mixture. But in 
most places he has apparently chosen the 
right reading. His treatment of the text 
of the Eusebian extracts is less satisfactory. 
It would have been better if his critical 
apparatus had been constructed on a more 
systematic method generally: and from the 
irregularity with which the reading of the 
Eusebian extracts are sometimes given and 
sometimes omitted we are led to wonder 
whether the readings of the Greek MSS. 
have been recorded with sufficient regularity. 
In some places it seems probable that the 
Armenian and the Greek MSS. have com- 
mon errors from which the text of the 
MS. used by Eusebius must have been free. 
His treatment of the text of 483, 41-48 (7 de 
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eénynois—katidovaa) is very unsatisfactory. 
His remarks on the passage are divided 
between the introduction, the commentary, 
and the section containing the complete text 
of the Eusebian extracts. Between the 
printing of the text and of the commentary 
Mr. Conybeare seems to have changed his 
mind. It would have been far more satis- 
factory if he had stated his opinion in one 
place, and without hesitation. The true text 
must probably be gathered from various 
sources. It must have run somewhat as 
follows : i] be eenyynors TOV tepav Ypapparov 
yiverat bv UTOvoLav év  adAnyopiats, & wade yep 
n vopobecia doKet TOS avopace TOUTOLS €0LKE- 
vat Coy Kat copa pev exe TAS pyTas Suard£ers, 
Wuxi de fh evar oKet}Levov TALS AeLeow a déparov 
vovv © evipearo 7 oyixi) Wry?) Stadepovrws TO. 
oiKEeLa atTy Gewpetv, & wWoTEp bua KaTOmTpOV TOV 
dvop.dtwv éfaiova KaAXn vonparov: euhauvopeva, 
Katiootca x.t.’. Here the airy and éudai- 
vouweva. are supported by the Eusebian text 
alone. The passage is also interesting for 
the light which it throws on the text of 
Eusebius. It affords one of the many 
instances where the Syriac translation of 
Eusebius (as Mr. McLean, of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has kindly informed me) 
supports the readings of the group GHO 
against the MSS. which Heinichen unfor- 
tunately followed in his edition. Other 
examples might be added to show that, 
though ‘Mr. Conybeare has done much for 
the text of the treatise, his results cannot 
be regarded as final. 

The excursus on the authorship contains 
a great deal of valuable work, though the 
arrangement leaves something to be desired. 
Two of the most interesting parts of it are 
the section in which Mr. Conybeare tries to 
show that Eusebius probably used the copy 
of the De Vita which Origen had formerly 
possessed, and the section in which he argues 
with greater success that the treatise may 
have formed part of Philo’s larger apologetic 
work on behalf of the Jews. The former 
theory is ingenious, but it is rather unfortun- 
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ate that a place has been given to it which 
suggests that it is an important part of the 
argument for the genuineness of the treatise. 
Mr. Conybeare has certainly not proved his 
point. The reconstruction of Philo’s apolo- 
getic work is very plausible. 

Mr. Conybeare has massed together a great 
many arguments, out of which it would be 
possible to make a very strong case for the 
genuineness of the De Vita. We cannot help 
thinking that a shorter statement, arranged 
with more regard to logical demonstration, 
would have been more useful. But his treat- 
ment of Lucius and Graetz, if unnecessarily 
rough, is certainly valuable. He has at any 
rate shown that they have been guilty of a 
great deal that is ridiculous. And he has 
made out a case for a reconsideration of 
the question of the Philonic authorship un- 
prejudiced by the acceptance of theories 
which have been too readily taken on trust. 
It would be easy to point out a good many 
minor defects, his treatment of textual and 
palaeographical questions shows several, but 
Mr. Conybeare’s book is the most important 
contribution to the study of Philo that has 
appeared for some time. - 

In conclusion it may be well to call atten- 
tion to two important reviews of the book 
which Schiirer has published in the Theo- 
logische Literaturzeitung for July 20 and 
November 9, 1895. The second is in part 
a reply to a criticism of his earlier review 
by Prof. Drummond in the Jewish Quarterly 
Review, October, 1895. Schiirer retains 
his former view that the treatise is not the 
work of Philo. As he only touches a few 
of the questions raised by Mr. Conybeare’s 
book, it is to be hoped that he will some 
time treat the question as a whole. Dr. 
Wendland has also discussed the question in 
the Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, 
(xxii, pp. 693-772). He defends the Phi- 
Jonic authorship on much the same grounds 
as Mr. Conybeare, but in a clearer and more 
systematic form. 

A. E. Brooke, 





SCRIVENER’S INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICISM OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament. Edited by the Rev. 
Epwarp Mi.ier. George Bell and Sons. 
2 vols. 32s. 


No one would deny that Mr. Miller’s edition 
of Scrivener is a work of considerable value, 


It contains a short account of nearly every- 
thing that the student of the text of the 
Greek Testament can require as general 
prolegomena, and many facts that cannot 
be found conveniently elsewhere. Especi- 
ally is this the case with the section which 
deals with the Egyptian versions, where 
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Mr. Headlam has assisted Mr. Miller to 
bring up to date the statements of earlier 
editions, and has enabled non-specialists to 
form some idea of the lines which Egyptian 
discoveries are taking. 

Yet it is indisputable that the most inter- 
esting and attractive part of thé book is 
the attempt which is made to overthrow 
the conclusions of modern textualists and 
reinstate the traditional text. 

Of course the difficulty of dealing with 
arguments between rival schools of textual- 
ists is that toa large extent they are engaged 
in trying to prove their case by negative 
arguments. Dr. Hort, for example, thinks 
that there was a revision of the text in 
Syria in the third century. Mr. Miller on 
the other hand seems to believe that Origen 


is responsible for the ${-B type of text. 
Dr. Hort therefore tries to show that there 
is no trace of the traditional text before the 
third century, and Mr. Miller tries to show 


the \-B type had no established position 
before the time of Origen while on the other 
hand the traditional text was alwaysreceived. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Miller’s edition 
seems more successful in its attempt to 
supplant Westcott and Hort’s theory than 
its predecessors have been. And the chief 
reason for this is that it fails to give the 
impression of fairly meeting Westcott and 
Hort on the questions of conflation and 
patristic evidence. Let us take the case of 
conflation. The argument of Westcott and 
Hort is that the traditional text represents 
a mixture of readings which can be traced 
to independent sources of a date earlier 
than the first appearance of the mixture. 
This is a fundamental part of their theory 
and if it be true establishes the relative 
lateness of the traditional text. Yet against 
this argument only one instance is dealt 
with by Mr. Miller, viz. Luke xxiv. 53, and 
the whole question is dismissed with the 
remark that if the prejudice in favour 
of the shorter text be met by the plea 
that D and the Latins perpetually, B and 
its allies very often, seek to abridge the 
sacred original, it would be hard to demon- 
strate that the latter explanation is more 
improbable than the other. This is, to say 
the least, inadequate. Jt makes no mention 
about the superior antiquity, in the one 
passage commented on, of the documentary 
evidence for the ‘separate’ readings. This 
is all the argument which is directly offered 
as a reason why we should regard the 
testimony of ‘ conflation’ as valueless. 


Nor, again, is Mr. Miller’s treatment of - 


patristic evidence any better. Take for 
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example the manner in which he claims to 
overthrow the contention that patristic 
evidence is favourable to the Westcott and 
Hort theory. He quotes John iii. 13 and 
maintains that here some of the earliest 
patristic evidence supports the traditional 
text in the alleged addition ‘6 av & Ta 
ovpave.’ That is certainly true. But it is 
beside the point. The addition has the 
most strongly marked Western ancestry, 
and the Western text admittedly goes back 
to the days and writings of some of the 
earliest Fathers. In other words, Mr. Miller 
claims an antiquity which is not denied by 
any one for the large class known as 
Western and Syrian, but argues as though 
he had thus vindicated both the antiquity 
of distinctively Syrian readings and also the 
merits of Western readings if adopted by 
the traditional text. The second point is 
especially illogical, for no one is more 
vigorous than Mr. Miller in condemning the 
Western text. Yet if this same text with 
the same documents approving its antiquity 
happen to have been adopted by the later 
MSS. it is at once dubbed ‘ traditional’ and 
accepted as correct. 


It is impossible even to mention all the 
points of interest raised by Mr. Miller’s 
book, but there is one question which 
especially demands notice. This is the 
treatment of the alleged ‘Syrian Revision.’ 
The attack on this theory is based on two 
main arguments: (1) the lack of historic 
evidence ; (2) the relations of the Curetonian 
and Lewis Syriacs to the Peshitto. 

As to the first point Mr. Miller has a 
comparatively easy task. No one pretends 
that the Syrian Revision is mentioned in 
history. But at the same time Mr. Miller 
is scarcely justified in arguing as if this 
meant that there were no facts in its favour. 
The phenomena which first led Westcott 
and Hort to frame the theory remain, and 
they are as solid facts as it is possible to 
have; and therefore to insist on the absence 
of ‘historic’ proof without attempting to 
explain the other facts is a line of argument 
which ‘admits no contradiction and carries 
no conviction.’ It is also to be regretted 
that the argument should be disfigured by a 
gross overstatement in vol. ii. p. 288, where 
Mr. Miller draws from the rejection by 
Westcott and Hort of all distinctively 
Syrian readings the conclusion that this is 
to ‘make a clean sweep of all critical 
materials...comprising about $3 of the 
whole mass, which do not correspond with 
his (Dr. Hort’s) preconceived opinion.’ It 
would be hard to find a more inaccurate 
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statement. To reject distinctively Syrian 
readings is in no sense to make a clean 
sweep of critical material. It only rejects 
certain readings contained in that material, 
and so little is the remark about precon- 
ceived opinion justifiable that the rejection 
is strictly based on the fact that the 
evidence points toa late date for the read- 
ings in question. 

To turn to the question of the Curetonian 
and Peshitto, Mr. Miller, who is here 
assisted by Mr. Gwilliam, contends that the 
Curetonian is a corruption from the Peshitto 
and not an earlier version. This is 
maintained on the ground that the Peshitto 
can produce evidence of its superior 
antiquity, and that the readings of the 
Curetonian are in many places where they 
differ corruptions from the Peshitto. Here 
the way in which the argument is set forth is 
inadequate. It is urged that the Peshitto 
ean claim sufficient antiquity ; but all that 
is shown is that the use by various sects, 
and the (disputed) quotations of Aphraates 
and Ephrem bring it down to the fourth 
century. But this is beside the point, for 
all critics allow that the traditional text 
was formed then, and already in use, and 
it is a legitimate cause of complaint against 
the editor of this book that he should not 
have thought fit to point this out more 
clearly. 

But Mr. Miller has three other reasons 
for his views :— 

(1). The oldest Peshitto MSS. counten- 
ance the Curetonian less than the later 
MSS. ‘This, says Mr. Miller, is the reverse 
of the phenomena which ‘ought ex 
hypothesi’ to be exhibited if the Curetonian 
be the elder version. But surely Mr. 
Miller has not seen the point in its true 
light. The phenomena are _ exactly 
paralleled by the history of the Vulgate, 
which in consequence of the tendency to 
assimilation to the Old Latin is more 
sharply distinguished from the Old Latin 
text in MSS. preserving an ancient form 
than in those of a later date. So that, 
though the phenomena in question can 
hardly be said to prove anything, they 
are rather in favour of a revision of 
Curetonian leading to the Peshitto than 
opposed to such a theory. 

(2). Mr. Miller also contends that the 
fewness of the MSS. representing the Old 
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Syriac suggests that it is merely a cor- 
ruption of the Peshitto, and calls attention 
to the drastic character of the means 
necessary to produce such a scarcity of 
MSS. The scarcity is certainly strange: 
but it may be fairly urged that the scarcity 
of MSS. of the Diatessaron, which we know 
was in general use, affords an _ exact 
parallel. 

(3). Thirdly, Mr. Miller relies on the 
evidence of readings found in the Curetonian. 

One example of the way in which this is 
presented must suffice :—In Mt, xii, 1-2 
the Curetonian adds ‘and break them in 
their hands’ to the story of the disciples 
plucking corn, and omits ‘on the Sabbath’ 
from the Pharisee’s question ‘Why do thy 
disciples that which it is not lawful to do 
on the Sabbath?’ Now, if there existed 
no evidence for the early date of their 
corruption, we might consider Mr. Miller’s 
view as possible. But, though he has 
omitted to state this, as a matter of fact 
there is Old Latin authority (c and &. ff.) 
for both corruptions, and this at least makes 
it perfectly possible that the Syr.-Cur. 
reading is an old Western corruption, which 
the Peshitto rejected, while the number of 
undoubtedly Western corruptions in Syr.- 
Cur. converts this possibility into a strong 
probability. 

Mr. Miller’s arguments are therefore not 
strong enough to justify the view which 
he adopts. No doubt the traditionalists 
will make many more attempts to establish 
their position; but before they can hope 
to convince their opponents of error, they 
must produce definite proof in the shape 
of early patristic evidence in favour of 
that well defined class of readings known 
as ‘distinctively Syrian,’ which make up 
(it would seem) a considerable part of the 
text they prefer, and they must also explain 
why it is that on their theory late cursives 
have a better text than early uncials. 
Probably they will find the first of these 
tasks extremely hard, but, until it is 
accomplished, books like Mr. Miller’s 
edition of Scrivener, though most valuable 
as a statement in full of the apparatus 
criticus bought up to date, must be regarded 
as failing to touch the ground on which 
Westeott and Hort’s theory is generally 
accepted. K. Lake. 
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ARCHAHOLOG TY 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Between the Tiber and the Aventine, near 
the Piazza della Bocca della Verita a fragment of 
matible has been found with a very interesting in- 
scription : 0. OLIVARIVS. OPVS.SCOPAE. MINORIS. It re- 
calls the inscriptions OPVS FIDIAE, OPVS PRAXITELIS, 
etc., on the marble figures on the Quirinal (C. I. L. 
vi, 10038-10043), which belong to the second and 
third centuries of the Empire. Professor Petersen 
restores the inscription : Hercules invictus cognomints 
volgo olivarius opus Scopae minoris, and refers it to 
a statue of Hercules Olivarius which occurs in the 
enumeration of the vegionarii in the fourth century 
and stood between the Porta Trigemina and the 
Velabrum. It has been suggested that olivarius 
refers to the olive-branch which the hero brought 
back from the Hyperboreans (Pind. Ol. iii. 14), but 
it is more natural to explain it by the proximity of 
the olive-market. The Scopas minor referred to 
appears to have lived in the first century B.C., and 
was a native of Paros and father of another sculptor 
Aristandros (Loewy, Jnser. Gr. Bildhauer, 287). 
The existence of a third Scopas has been inferred 
from Pliny H. NV. xxxiv. 49, who speaks of a sculp- 
tor of that name as a contemporary of Polykleitos 
and Myron.! 

Nemi.—A report of the recent discoveries in the 
lake of Nemi has been issued, and describes many 
interesting finds besides that of the ship of Caligula 
mentioned in the Classical Review for February 1896, 
p. 76. Among these may be mentioned the upper 
part of a column of bronze in a wooden socket, to 
which is attached a lion’s mask holding a ring in the 
mouth ; it appears to represent the pillar to which a 
floating ship or a buoy was attached by a hawser, 
and to date from the first century of the Empire. 
Together with this were found five portions of rect- 
angular beams with bronze ornaments attached : two 
wolves’ heads, two lions’ heads, and a fine head of 
Medusa, the first-named having rings in the mouths. 
Probably these were the terminations of the project- 
ing beams to which the hawsers were attached by 
which the floating ship was moored to the shore. 





1 Notizie dei Lincei, December, 1895. 


In the area surrounding the temple of Diana large 
substructures of unburnt brick have come to light, 
among which was a large rectangular piscina lined 
with opus signinwm. On its south wall were four 
niches decorated with polychrome mosaics. Several 
sculptured heads and ex voto hands, feet, etc., were 
found. Three chambers were discovered, with a 
vaulted passage adjoining, in which were eight large 
votive marble vases, all inscribed cHIopp, Chio 
Dianae donum (or Chio donum dedit). Four of 
them are of the shape of a crater, with fluted body and 
three half-figures of animals attached, in the style of 
Etruscan fictile and metal vases of the seventh century. 
The other four have narrow necks, and three have 
subjects in relief : (1) two Gryphons attacking a deer 
(bis), (2) two Satyrs, one of whom presses a bunch of 
grapes against the other’s forehead, so that the juice 
drops into a crater between them (bis), (3) two horses, 
one ridden by a boy flourishing a whip. A head 
from a colossal statue of Diana was found, also a 
statuette of a nude youth, probably a Faun of 
Praxitelean type, and an inscription of 122 A.D., set 
up by the senate and people of Aricia, recording the 
restoration of the sanctuary by Hadrian.” 

Cellino Attanasio (Picenum).—An archaic Latin 
inscription has been found, which runs as follows: 
M. PETRVCDI(VSs) C.F.  .PACDI(VS).P.[F] ARAS. 
CREPIDINE (M).COLV [MNASQVE.HEISCE | MAGISTRIS. 
DE.ALEC[...ORVM S.F.corr....We have here another 
instance of the title Magister Vicanus in this neigh- 
bourhood ; the name of the vicus is unfortunately 
incomplete. The sign q for si is palaeographically 
interesting ; both names occur also in C./.Z. ix. 873 
and x. 6742.” 

Conca, the ancient Satricum.—Further excavations 
on the site of the temple (see Monthly Record for 
April) have brought to light another favissa or 
trench full of votive objects, also a Latin inscription 
of the first century B.c., with a dedication to Mater 
Matuta ; this confirms the name already conjectured 
for the temple and city, The votive objects belong 
to the second and third centuries B.c., and indicate 
the long duration of this shrine.* 

H. B. WALTERS. 





2 Notizie dei Lincei, October, November, 1895. 
3 Athenaeum, May 9, 1896. 
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American Journal of Philology. Vol. xvi. 4. 
Whole No. 64. December 1895. 

On Assimilation and Adaptation in Congeneric 
Classes of Words, M. Bloomfield. In continuation 
of two previous articles, one in vol. xii. pp. 1-29 
[Cl. Rev. v. 438], and the other in the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association for 1893. 
This paper is intended to illustrate by new materials. 
The subject is the influence of the lexical value—as 
distinguished from morphological structure—of 
words and expressions upon one another and the 
constructive power of this influence in shaping the 
broader categories of words and expressions. It is 
maintained that ‘every word, is so far as it is 


semantically expressive, may establish, by ‘hap- 
hazard favoritism, a union between its meaning and 
any of its sounds, and then send forth this sound 
into domains where it is at first a stranger and 
parasite.’ The materials are arranged in four classes, 
(1) Words of absolute or nearly absolute identity of 
meaning. (2) Words belonging to the same general 
class which, in addition, share some specific semasio- 
logical traits that constitute them into a class 
within a class. (3) Words of opposite meaning: (4) 
Congeners in the widest sense. The Song of Songs 
again, R. Martineau. In answer to Prof. Karl 
Budde the writer maintains his former views upon 
the composition of the Song of Songs (vol. xiii. pp. 
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307-328), viz. that it isa Drama. Budde urges that 
‘the entire Semitic literature, so far as we are yet 
-acquainted with it, does not know the drama.’ But 
the repulsion of the Semites towards the drama has 
been much exaggerated. Establishment and Exten- 
sion of the Law of Thurneysen and Havet, I. L. 
Horton-Smith. This Law, that Prim. Lat dv- (pre- 
serving Idg. &) became dv-, has not met with the 
entire approval of all philologists. This essay, of 
which the first part is here given, is an attempt to 
establish the Law and to extend it by bringing to- 
gether all the evidence and examining it in detail. 
The Codex Riccardianus of Pliny’s Letters, E. T. 
Merrill. A complete collation of the codex Riccar- 
dianus (now R. 98—formerly 37—of the Ashburn- 
ham MSS. in the Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana in 
Florence) with the text in Keil’s critical edition of 
1870. 

Nores. The Gerundive once more : Oscan Anatfriss, 
E. W. Fay. A continuation of a former article [Vol. 
xv. 217 foll. Cl. Rev. viii. 474]. 

The Oscan Anafriss is the only argument that has 
been brought forward to prove that Aryan adh be- 
came -7f- in Oscan or Umbrian. But no sufficient 
explanation of this word has yet been given, and the 
writer proposes to connect it with dugdopeds. Two 
Notes on Latin Negatives, F. H. Fowler. (1) Main- 
tains that neuter and newtiguam may he either trans- 
formates of older forms with -c- under the influence 
of the simplices or may have been formed after qu- 
became u-. For neuter, at least, the first explanation 
properly applies, as we have a few cases of necuter 
retained. (2) Mr. Elmer’s claim [vol. xv. 304, Cl. 
Rey. ix. 140] that neque is not used as the continuing 
negative of volitive forms seems to have been urged 
too strongly. 

REVIEWs AND Book Norices. Herwerden’s 
Evpimidov ‘EAévn and Jerram’s Euripides, Helena, 
Robinson Ellis. Van Herwerden is admitted to be 
the best exponent of Cobet’s views and tradition, 
and he justifies the assertion that much which forms 
part of the MS. tradition is wrong, and has de- 
scended to us from a corrupted original. Prof. Ellis 
contributes several valuable critical remarks of his 
own. IMWord-formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius, 
F, Abbott. De Mirmont’s La Mythologie et les 
Dieux dans les Argonautiques et dans Uv Encide, KF. 
Smith. 
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Deux passages d Eschyle, P. Girard. (1) Maintains 
that Pers. 527-531, placed by Weil after 851, are 
really spurious and were added for some later repre- 
sentation: (2) maintains the genuinéness of Theb. 
961 foll. L’adultéve de Neéron et de Poppée, P. 
Fabia. Prefers on the whole the version given in 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 45 to that in Hist. i. 13, Plutarch, 
Suetonius and Dion Cassius. Nonius, L. Havet. p. 
63 M reads furatrina for feratrina. Fragments 
tnédits de Lydus wep diocnpe@v, collected by C. 
Graux, publ. by A. Martin. From a MS. in the 
private library of the king of Spain at Madrid. Le 
Philosophe Numénius et son prétendu traité ‘de la 
matiére,’ C. E. Ruelle. The fragment Novunviov 
wep) ¥Ans, in a MS. of the sixteenth century in the 
Escurial library, is really an extract from Plotinus 
contained in pp. 308-322 of the ed. princeps. Notes 
sur quelques manuserits de Patmos, J. Bidez and L. 
Parmentier. On some fragments of Orr. iii. and iv. 
of Dion Chrysostom. This MS. Patmiacus agrees 
closely with the Vaticanus. Sur deux passages de 
Phedre, L. Duvau. On i. 15, 1-2, and appendix 16, 
6-7. Babrius lxi. (75), E. Touriner. Reads od 
TapanaTa@ for obk ékarar@ on metrical grounds. La 
correspondance de Flavius Abinnius commandant de 
cavalerie, J. Nicole. We have about sixty fragments 
of which thirty-six are in the Brit. Mus. and the 
rest in the library at Geneva. Fl. Abinnius com- 
manded the fifth division of Roman cavalry stationed 
at Dionysias in the nome of Arsinoe, and the cor- 
respondence dates between A.D. 343 and 3650. 
Stace, Silv. i. preface 1. 28, G. Lafaye. Defends the 
reading of Sangallensis, Audacter mehercles; sed 
tantum tamen exametros habet, et fortasse tu pro col- 
lega mentieris. Ad Callinici de vita S. Hypatii 
librum, H. van Herwerden. Some emendations pro- 
posed. Notes épigraphiques: le proconsul d’ Asie 
Lollius Gentianus, J. Negroponte. An inscr. dis- 
covered near the railway station of Deirmendjik 
about thirty kilom. from Ephesus. It enables us to 
date the proconsulate of L. G. as a.p. 201. Lucilius 
ap. Non. 184 and 470, L. Havet. An emendation. 
Phaeder, v. 7, 26, L. Havet. imponere = ‘ intone,’ 
common in ecclesiastical Latin, oceurs in the above 
line. Zweien, Charon 15, P. Mouet. Suggests 
tuumodrtevetat < 7) Sovh > vh Alakal Td wicos. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. xx. 
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Aristophanes. Plutus, edited with notes and intro- 
duction by M. T. Quinn. Crown 8vo. 110 pp. 
Bell. 3s. 6d. 

— the same, translated into English prose by M. 
T. Quinn. Crown 8vo. Bell. 1s. 

Boissier (Gaston). The Country of Horace and 
Virgil, translated by D. Havelock Fisher. 8vo. 
358 pp., maps and plans. Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

British Museum. Catalogue of the Greek and 
Etruscan Vases in the B. M. Vol. III. * Vases of 
the finest Period, by C. H. Smith. Vol. IV. 
Vases of the latest Period, by H. B. Walters. 
4to. 425 pp., 28 plates, 28 engravings, and 275 
pp., 16 plates, 30 engravings. British Museum. 

Burton (E. D.) Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in 


New Testament Greek. Second Edition, revised 


and enlarged. 12mo. Chicago. 7s. 6d. 
Catulli Veronensis liber. Edited by A. Palmer. 
(Parnassus Library.) Crown 8vo. 152 pp. Mac- 
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Ewripides, Alcestis. Edited by J. H. Haydon. 
Introduction, text, notes, and translation. 12mo. 
124 pp. (Univ. Tutorial Series.) Clive. 4s. 6d. 

Bacchae, edited by J. Thompson and B. J. 
Hayes. Introduction, text, notes, test papers, 
vocabulary and translation. Crown 8vo. 172 pp. 
(Univ. Tutorial Series.) Clive. 5s. 6d. 

Hatch (E.) and H. A. Redpath, and others. Con- 
cordance to the Septuagint and the other Greek 
versions of the Old Testament (including the 
Apocryphal books). Part 5. Folio. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 21s. 

Hicks (E.) Traces of Greek Philosophy and Roman 
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Hodgkin (T.) Italy and her Invaders. Second 
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production and distribution of Literature from the 
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bridge University Press. 5s. 
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University of Chicago Press. $1 50 cts. 

Contents :—The anticipatory subjunctive in 
Greek and Latin, by W. Gardner Hale. Vitruvius 
and the Greek Stage, by E. Capps. The direction 
of writing on Attic Vases, by F. R. Tarbell. The 
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TYRTAEUS: A GRAECO-ROMAN TRADITION. 


Tue history of poetry, says Horace,! begins 
with the various lore attributed to such 
half-mythical personages as Orpheus and 
Amphion, and presents to us next the famous 
names of Homer and of Tyrtaeus, ‘whose 
verses made sharp for battle the souls of 
men’. It is implied by the context that 
this conjunction, though partly suggested 
by community of spirit between the poet of 
the Jliad and the military bard of Lacedae- 
mon, is also justified by chronology ; and in 
fact, if we accept the tradition which ruled 
in the Roman schools and still rules in mod- 
ern manuals, the elegiacs and anapaests, com- 
posed by Tyrtaeus for the encouragement of 
the Spartans in their struggle to recover 
Messenia, were the earliest pieces of litera- 
ture, strictly historical and datable, which 
the Greeks possessed. According to the 
story presented to us in its entirety by Paus- 
anias, and accepted in substance by all writers 
of the Roman age, the original subjugation of 
Messenia was accomplished in two episodes, 
a first conquest and a rebellion, separated 
by an interval of about one generation. The 
central date is B.c. 700, The activity of 
Tyrtaeus was assigned, since he expressly 
describes his war as a war of recovery, not 
to the first of these contests but to the 
second, and his date therefore stood about 
B.c. 680. The modern speculations, which 
would bring it a little lower, assuming for 
the moment that they work on a substantial 
foundation, would still make no essential 
difference. If we place Tyrtaeus at any 
time before 650, we put him as high as we 

1 Ars Poetica 401, 

NO, LXXXIX, VOL, X, 


can with assurance put any extant Greek 
literature, except the primitive Epos or 
portions of it: and if in that age or near it 
his elegiacs, being what they are, were 
current and popular in Laconia, their im- 
portance to history in many respects is such as 
we cannot easily overrate. The object ox 
this paper is to overturn this hypothesis 
completely, not by any speculative argument, 
but by direct testimony, the full, plain, and 
conclusive statement of the principal and 
only trustworthy witness who speaks to the 


point. 
The adventures of Tyrtaeus in the 
‘second Messenian war’ of the seventh 


century, as admitted or partly admitted by 
modern historians, are the remnant of an 
elaborate ‘house on the sands,’ some time 
since flooded and ruined by the rain of 
criticism, All, I believe, are now agreed, 
and it is therefore needless to argue, that 
about these primeval conflicts between the 
Spartans and Messenians the ancients had 
no solid information, except what they might 
rightly or wrongly infer from the poems of 
Tyrtaeus. To support that long romance, 
all omens, oracles, desperate amours, mira- 
culous feats, and hair-breadth escapes, which 
is reproduced in detail by Pausanias, no 
authority is even pretended, except writers, 
the chief of them a poet, separated by four 
centuries from the events supposed : and if 
Rhianus of Crete or Myron of Priene 
troubled themselves about the evidence for 
their novels any more than Scott troubled 
himself about the evidence for Jvanhoe, they 
must have found that evidence in such oral 
U 
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tradition as may have been propagated in 
Messenian cabins during the dark ages of 
oppression, ready to emerge and expand 
after the deliverance effected in the fourth 
century by Epaminondas. But for that de- 
liverance, as Grote remarks, we should 
probably have heard little or nothing about 
the original resistance. The historians or 
quasi-historians of the third and later 
centuries would probably then have left the 
events of the ‘first and second Messenian 
wars’ in that general oblivion which seems 
to cover them down to the age of Aristotle. 
In these circumstances scientific criticism 
had a simple task. Aristomenes, the prot- 
agonist of the alleged Messenian insurrec- 
tion, belongs to that class of popular heroes 
whose history is naught and their very 
existence not unquestionable. He may 
stand possibly above Tell or Vortigern, but 
not with William Wallace or Llewelyn, per- 
haps on a level with Hereward the Wake. 
For serious writers it is now enough to 
mention his name. 

If therefore these same writers treat on 
a totally different footing the connexion of 
this same episode with the life of Tyrtaeus, 
if for the ‘second Messenian war’ they use 
the fragments of Tyrtaeus as confidently as 
Aeschylus for the battle of Salamis, they do 
so not because this proceeding is counten- 
anced by Pausanias, nor out of deference to 
any witness who can have been influenced 
by the transfiguration performed upon the 
history of Messenia in the romances of the 
third century. Pausanias, and in general 
all the writers of later antiquity, accepted 
and circulated so much about primitive 
Messenia which no one would accept now, 
that we should concern ourselves little, if 
that were the question, with what they 
allege about Tyrtaeus. But in fact the 
poems of Tyrtaeus, and his story, complete 
in all essential features, can be traced, not 
indeed into the seventh century, but well 
above the level of Rhianus or Myron.2 
Already in the fourth century both he and 
his works were known and had admirers at 
Athens. He is cited and some points in his 
life are noticed by Plato in the Laws; he is 
extolled by the orator Lycurgus, who also 
narrates at length the circumstances in 


1 See for example Beloch. Gr. Geschichte, vol.i. p. 
284. Those who (as Prof. Holm and Mr. Abbott) 
condescend to repeat the narrative of Pausanias do so 
under reservations effectually destructive ; and in 
fact there is no controversy about the matter. 

* The date of Myron cannot be fixed, but that he 
was an author of the same kind and standing as 
Rhianus is plain from the account and treatment of 
him in Pausanias, 
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which his elegies were composed. And 
more significant than all upon the question 
of his historical validity, Aristotle, in the 
Politics, adduces without scruple the witness 
of his poem entitled Hunomia, or The Bless- 
ings of Order, as to the effect of external 
pressure in producing a particular kind of 
political discontent. It is upon the strength 
of these names, which certainly make to- 
gether as strong a body of evidence as could 
be desired, that historians now accept what 
can be learnt from or about Tyrtaeus as 
affording a glimpse at least of ‘ the second 
Messenian war’. Rhianus cannot have 
seduced Plato; lLycurgus had not read 
Myron ; Aristotle had probably never heard, 
and certainly did not depend upon, any fire- 
side anecdotes that may have run loose in 
Messenia. If all three are agreed—and they 
are—in accepting a certain belief about 
Tyrtaeus, it was probably in the main well- 
founded. But the question remains, What 
was it ? 

Of the three, the fullest and most explicit 
statement is that of the orator. The 
allusions of Plato and Aristotle, though 
they support that statement so far as they 
go, and are significant when read in the 
light of it, contain but little information, 
and upon the vital point are in themselves 
uncertain, The account of Lycurgus, which 
words could hardly make plainer or more 
definite than it is, puts everything, if we 
believe him, beyond question. In reading 
it we should bear in mind that the speaker 
was in his day perhaps the very first figure 
in the literary world of Athens, not so 
much for his actual production, which is and 
was always reckoned imperfect, as for his 
political and social character, his zealous 
and somewhat ostentatious interest in educa- 
tional matters at large. If there is any 
person from whom we may accept the 
assurance that at Athens in the latter part 
of the fourth century a certain piece of 
Athenian history was unquestioned, that 
person is Lycurgus, who shall now be quoted 
at length. He is dilating upon the beauty 
and praises of patriotism, which he has 
illustrated from Euripides; and he con- 
tinues the subject as follows.’ 


Another authority, whom I would commend to 
your approbation, is Homer: a poet of whose merit 
your forefathers had so high an opinion, that they 
appointed his works by law to be recited, solely and 
exclusively, at the quadrennial celebration of the 
Panathenaea, as an advertisement to Hellas that the 
noblest of actions were the chosen ideal of Athens. 
And in this they did well. Laws in their brevity 


3 Lycurgus, pp. 162-163, c. Leocr. §§ 102-109. 
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command what is right, but do not teach it: it is 
the poets, with their pictures of human life, who 
select the noblest examples, and also by reason and 
demonstration recommend them to men. Take for 
instance the patriotic exhortation which is addressed 
to the Trojans by Hector, 


‘Fight to the ships, fight on: and whoso meets 

Perchance from sword or spear the fated death, 

E’en let him die! To die defending Troy 

Mis-seems him not ; and for his wife and babes, 

They are saved, and safe his homestead and his 
fields, 

If but the foeman’s navy homeward fly ’. 


This, gentlemen, is the poetry to which your 
ancestors used to listen ; and the ambition of deeds 
like these wrought in them such a valour, that not 
for their own city only, but for Hellas also, our 
common fatherland, they were ready to lay down 
their lives, as was seen when the army of Marathon 
gave battle to the foreigner and defeated the host of 
Asia, imperilling themselves to win security for the 
whole Greek brotherhood, and proud not of their 
glory but of the deeds by which it was deserved. 
They had made Athens the champion of Hellas and 
mistress over the national foe, because their manly 
virtue was not exercised in phrases, but exhibited to 
the world in act. And therefore so excellent, both 
as a body and as individuals, were the men by whom 
our city was in those days administered, that when 
the Lacedaemonians, who in earlier times were first 
in martial qualities, had a war with the Messenians, 
they were commanded by the oracle to take a leader 
from among us, and were promised victory, if they 
did so, over their opponents. And if to the de- 
scendants of Heracles (for such have been ever the 
kings of Sparta) the Delphian god preferred a leader 
from among us, it must be supposed that the merit 
of our countrymen was beyond all comparison. It is 
matter of common knowledge that the director, whom 
they received from Athens, was Tyrtaeus, with 
whose help they overcame their enemies, and also 
framed a system of discipline for their youth, a 
measure of prudence looking beyond the peril of the 
moment to the permanent advantage of the future. 
Tyrtaeus left to them elegies of his composition, by 
the hearing of which their boys are trained to manli- 
ness: and whereas of other poets they make no ac- 
count, for this one they are so zealous as to have 
enacted that, whenever they are under arms fora 
campaign, all should be summoned to the king’s 
tent, to hear the poems of Tyrtaeus ; nothing, as 
they think, could so well prepare the men to meet a 
patriot’s death. It is good that you should listen to 
some of these elegiacs, and thus learn what manner of 
poetry obtained the approval of Sparta. 


‘He nobly dies, who, foremost in the band, 
Falls bravely fighting for his fatherland ; 

But, beggared and expelled, to utter woes 

From town or happy farm the exile goes, 

With all his dearest vagabond for life, 

Old sire, sweet mother, babes, and wedded wife. 
No loving welcome waits him in the haunt 
Where need may drive him and the stress of want. 
His birth to stain, his person to deface, 

All vileness cleaves to him, and all disgrace. 

If, then, the wanderer pines in such neglect, 
And all his seed are doomed to disrespect ; 
Fierce for our country let us fight to death 

And for our children fling away our breath. 
Stand firm, young gallants, each to other true ; 
Let never rout or scare begin with you. 

Stout be your hearts within, your courage high, 
And fighting, reck not if ye live or die. 
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3ut nothing misbeseems 
The lad, whose youth in him yet lovely teems : 
Eyes, hearts adore him, while he draws his breath ; 
And, falls he vanward, fair he is in death. 

So plant you each one firmly on the land 

With open stride, set tooth to lip,—and stand’, 


Yes, gentlemen, they are fine verses, and profitable 
to those who will give them attention. And the 
people therefore, which was in the habit of hearing 
this poetry, was so disposed to bravery, that they 
disputed the primacy with Athens, a dispute for 
which, it must be admitted, there was reason on 
both sides in high actions formerly achieved. Our 
ancestors had defeated that first invading army 
landed by the Persians upon Attica, and thus re- 
vealed the superiority of courage above wealth and 
of valour above numbers. The Lacedaemonians in 
the lines of Thermopylae, if not so fortunate, in 
courage surpassed all rivalry. And the bravery of 
both armies is therefore visibly and truly attested 
before Hellas by the sepulchral inscriptions, the 
barrow at Thermopylae bearing the lines 


‘Go tell to Sparta, thou that passest by, 
That here obedient to her laws we lie’, 


while over your ancestors it is written, 


‘Foremost at Marathon for Hellas’ right 
The Athenians humbled Media’s gilded might’. 


Such is the passage which—the fact may 
appear astonishing, but it shall presently be 
accounted for—is constantly mentioned in 
histories and books of reference, as part of 
the evidence for the current assertion that 
Tyrtaeus lived and wrote two hundred years 
before the Persian war. Is it not surely 
manifest beyond all possibility of debate, if 
only we raise the question, that on that 
supposition the whole narrative and argu- 
ment of lLycurgus would be nonsense? 
Lycurgus assumes, and calls it a ‘matter of 
common knowledge’, that Tyrtaeus flourished 
about a hundred years before his own time, 
between the Persian war and the Peloponnesian, 
and that the Messenian war, in which 
Tyrtaeus served the Lacedaemonians, was 
that of our fifth century, now dated about 
464-454 B.c. The preference, he says, 
given by the Spartans with divine sanction 
to Tyrtaeus, an Athenian, over their own 
countrymen, was a consequence and attesta- 
tion of the virtue displayed by Athens in the 
defeat and conquest of the Persians. And 
again, the teaching of Tyrtaeus, by restoring 
and elevating the Spartan character, en- 
couraged and enabled the Spartans to dis- 
pute the pre-eminence which (according to 
the orator) in the times immediately follow- 
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ing the deliverance of Hellas had belonged 
without question to Athens. How can this 
be understood, or what can it mean, if 
Tyrtaeus had lived and done this work, had 
strengthened the Lacedaemonian arms and 
improved the Lacedaemonian schooling, two 
hundred and fifty years before Athens and 
Sparta contended for the hegemony, and a 
full century or more before that public 
adoption of Homer by Athens as the basis of 
an improved education, from which the 
orator (rightly, though not perhaps exactly 
on the right grounds) deduces, as an effect, 
the primacy of Athens, and the greatness 
displayed by his city at Marathon, at 
Salamis, and in the development of the Con- 
federacy of Delos? Athens became so pre- 
eminent about B.c. 475, that she bestowed a 
teacher upon Sparta—in 6801 Sparta from 
about B.c. 445 began to dispute that pre- 
eminence of Athens, by virtue of an educa- 
tion adopted—in 680 ? 

The meaning of Lycurgus is so plain, and 
so plainly stated, that we hardly know how 
to suppose it to have been overlooked. But 
it is at any rate the fact that, in the best 
and most recent expositions, which I can 
discover, the early date of Tyrtaeus is 
taken as constant, without a hint that, 
according to one at least of the oldest wit- 
nesses adduced, that date is wrong by a 
trifle of two centuries. And there is a 
possible reason for this, which is itself not the 
least curious part of the case. It is not 
indeed possible, as I think, to read the 
whole passage of Lycurgus, with a mind 
awake to the question, ‘At what date does 
he put Tyrtaeus?’, without arriving at the 
right answer. But it is easy (I may per- 
haps say so, as I have done it several times 
myself) to inspect the place, or even to 
glance through the paragraph, under the 
presumption that Lycurgus adopts the com- 
mon date, without perceiving that he does 
not. It happens that, exactly at the point 
upon which a student ‘verifying the refer- 
ence’ would chiefly fix his attention, 
accident has prepared for a mind so preoc- 
cupied the possibility of mistake: rovyapotv 
—so begin the sentences which mention 
Tyrtaeus—otrws Foav avdpes orovdator Kat 
Kown Kal idia ot rére THv mwoAW oikodvTes, 
wate Tois dvdpevordros AaKedSaynoviows ev Tots 
eumpoabev xpdvors todenodor mpos Meconviovs 
avethev 6 Oeds rap’ jpav Fyéuova Aafetv x.7.d. 
The words é rots euxpocbev xpdvors are in 
themselves, as a relative term, open to 
ambiguity, and in this place may be affected 
by different punctuations ; so that there are 
not only three ways of understanding them, 
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all consistent with the general sense of 
the passage, but even a fourth, which is not. 
Either we may read them with the verbs of 
the sentence, roAceuodow and dveirev, ‘.... 
that when the martial Lacedaemonians had 
in former times a war with the Messenians, 
they were commanded....:’ in that case 
Jormer, by the context, must be relative to 
the date of the speech, and the point (as in 
ot Tote THY 7OALW oikovvTes) is to contrast the 
ancient consideration of Athens with her 
enfeeblement, so bitterly felt by the orator, 
in his own days. Or else—which seems 
preferable, and even perhaps necessary to 
make the description rots dvdépeiorarois signi- 
ficant in itself and harmonious with the 
rest— we may take together rots dvdpeiora- 
tots Aakedatpoviors év Tois eurpoabev yxpovos,? 
‘.... that when the Lacedaemonians, who 
were in former times first in martial qualities 
had a war with the Messenians ’’: in this case 
former may be relative to the times of 
which the orator has been speaking, and 
the meaning then is that, before the contest 
with Persia and rise of Athens, Sparta in 
military spirit had been unquestionably 
first : this, which is true, he notes in order 
to enhance the compliment paid to the new 
rival, when Sparta borrowed Tyrtaeus from 
Athens. Or again, while adopting this 
second construction, we may refer former to 
the date of the speech: in that case the 
contrast will be between the ancient might 
and present feebleness of Sparta. Between 
these three the choice is open and unim- 
portant. 

But again fourthly, by taking é rots 
eumpoobev xpdvors with the verbs of the 
sentence, and also assuming that former is 
relative to the events narrated, it is easy, 
currente oculo, to read this particular clause 
as if the ‘war with the Messenians’ pre- 
ceded the Persian wars of which Lycurgus 
has been speaking. Consideration will 
indeed show that this interpretation de- 
prives of meaning even the sentence in 
which the words occur, to say nothing of 
the general argument. Nevertheless, if we 
bring to Lycurgus the presupposition about 
Tyrtaeus which would have been brought, 


1 As to the order of the words see Kihner Gr. 
Grammar § 464, 8. The example would fall under 
his class d, roy féovra motaudy 51a THs méAews (Xen. 
Hell. 5, 2, 4), 6 Svopevéeoraros &vOpwros tH woAE 
(Demosth. Crown 197), ete. Two other arrangements 
would have been possible (1) tots avdpeioraros év 


Tots tumpoobev xpdvois Aakedatuoviors, and (2) rots ey - 


trois tumpoobey xpdvois Aakedaimoviois avdpecotarots, 
but the first is cumbrous, and the second, though 


. otherwise natural, was to be avoided from the 


cacophony of rots ev Trois, 


- 
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as we shall see, by Strabo, Diodorus, Paus- 
anias, Athenaeus, Justin (supposing that 
any of them consulted him on the point), 
and which has been brought there by every 
modern, we may well go away with the 
same supposition unquestioned, and justified, 
as we imagine, by fresh authority. In this 
way, arguing perhaps presumptuously from 
my own repeated error, I am inclined to 
account for the citation of Lycurgus by 
Grote—and by others who must be supposed 
to have verified the reference—among the 
witnesses for the presence of Tyrtaeus at 
the ‘second Messenian war’ as related by 
writers both ancient and modern. But be 
the explanation what it may, the error is, I 
venture to say, patent and indisputable. 
Lycurgus dates Tyrtaeus not in the seventh 
century B.c., but in the fifth. 

Now it would be strange indeed if im- 
portant events, assigned by a man like 
Lycurgus, upon ‘common knowledge’, to 
the century preceding his own, were never- 
theless placed at the distance of three 
centuries by such contemporaries and 
countrymen of his as Plato and Aristotle. 
But Aristotle agreed with him, and so, for 
anything that appears to the contrary, did 
Plato. Aristotle cites Tyrtaeus apparently 
once, on the point that in aristocracies 
disturbances may arise from any cause, war 
being the most common, which makes in the 
governing body a very rich class and a very 
poor class. ‘This also’, he says, ‘ occurred 
in Lacedaemon in connexion with the 
Messenian war, as appears from the poem of 
Tyrtaeus entitled Zhe Blessings of Order. 
Some, who were reduced to distress by the 
war, demanded a redistribution of the land’.! 
Now would it be natural, or even intelligible, 
thus to refer an event to ‘ the Messenian 
war’, if history, as conceived by Aristotle, 
had presented three ‘ Messenian wars’, three 
conflicts between Sparta and Messenia, 
distant from his own time about 100, 300, 
and 350 years respectively? It would beas 
if an English political writer should now say 
‘an illustration of this may be found in the 
Crusade’, leaving us to choose between the 
nine. But the truth appears to be that in 
the time of Aristotle there was no fixed and 
accredited history of any ‘ Messenian war’ 
except one, and that was of course the war 


1 Politics 5 (8), 6, cvvéBn 5€ Kal TodTo év Aaxedal- 
pbovt brd Tov Meconviakovy méAcuov: SHAov Se [kar 
TovTo] ex THs Tuptalov roinoews THS Ka\ovmEerns Ebvo- 
ulas k.7.A. In thesecond clause cal todo is not ex- 
plained by the context as it stands, since Tyrtaeus has 
not been cited before. 1t has perhaps slipped in from 
the preceding clause, where it is explained by a 
reference to Lacedaemonian history shortly preceding. 


mentioned by Lycurgus, the war of the fifth 
century described in outline by Thucydides. 
About the earlier, primeval conflicts, though 
there were tales very recent for the most 
part in notoriety,” serious students did not 
yet pretend to know anything definite: the 
‘first war’ and the ‘second’, with their 
dates and episodes, were among the many 
events of remote antiquity about which the 
historians of the decadence were so much 
better informed than their authorities. That 
the words of Aristotle in themselves compel 
us to this view, I would not say ; but reading 
them in connexion with what Lycurgus 
gives as the ‘common knowledge’ of his 
time, which was also the time of Aristotle, 
we cannot reasonably refuse an interpretation 
which not only brings the two into accord 
but is also most natural in itself. It may 
be added that, as scientific evidence, the 
Eunomia of Tyrtaeus much better deserved 
the attention of Aristotle, if known to date 
from the daylight age of Cimon and 
Pericles, than if it had been supposed to 
descend from the twilight of 680 B.c. 

As for Plato, his references to Tyrtaeus 
do not import, so far as I can discover, any 
opinion about his date, unless indeed we 
choose, for the credit of Plato himself, to 
see such an indication in his remarking, as if 
it were a fact well-known and ascertained, 
that Tyrtaeus ‘was born an Athenian and 
became a Lacedaemorian’.? If Tyrtaeus 
was born in the eighth century, it is more 
than unlikely that any sound evidence about 
such biographical particulars was attainable ; 
nor is it, I think, the habit of Plato thus to 
expose himself to criticism without reason. 
It is otherwise, if Tyrtaeus belonged to the 
generation of Sophocles. In another place * 
the phrase ‘Homer, Tyrtaeus, and the other 
poets’, read by itself, might seem to suggest 
a remote antiquity: but any reader of the 
Laws will be aware that Homer and Tyrtaeus 
are joined here for the same reason which 
brings them together in the passage already 
quoted from Lycurgus. Plato, like the 
orator, is comparing literature with legisla- 
tion in respect of its moral and educational 
effect ; and Tyrtaeus at Sparta, as Homer at 
Athens, was pre-eminently the poet of the 
schools. It is however not improbable that 
the conjunction thus originated, which 
re-appears, as we saw, in the Ars Poetica, 
helped to countenance, though it had really 


2 The extant allusions are with scarcely an ex- 
ception later than Leuctra, and after this begin 
(with Isocrates) immediately. 

3 Laws 629 A, 

4 Jb, 858 E. 
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nothing to do with chronology, the chrono- 
logical error which we shall presently 
trace.! 

Such is our oldest evidence, our only 
evidence which relatively to the matter can 
be called ancient, respecting the date of 
Tyrtaeus; and such was the opinion of 
Athens in the fourth century. It remains 
to consider, whether that opinion was right, 
or whether, counting heads, we should prefer 
the strangely different opinion which in 
Roman times prevailed, so far as appears, 
without dispute. 

Now in the first place, as against anything 
short of a proved impossibility, the state- 
ment of Lycurgus, considering the nature of 
the subject and the circumstances of the 
speaker, ought surely to be taken as con- 
clusive. The public speakers of Athens, 
even in formal orations carefully revised, 
were inaccurate in matters of history, and 
sometimes deceptive ; but surely there were 
limits. It is not quite easy to suggest an 
adequate modern parallel to the folly of 
Lycurgus in composing and deliberately 
uttering his remarks about Tyrtaeus, if there 
was any possibility of doubt whether the 
Athenian poet, whom he places only two or 
three generations before himself, did really 
live then, and not (if we may borrow the 
phrase) in the Middle Ages. Imagine the 
Earl of Shaftesbury or the Earl of Halifax, 
at a debate in the presence of Charles the 
Second, reminding his audience of ‘the 
important missions which, as Your Lordships 
will all be aware, were entrusted to the poet 
Chaucer by Queen Elizabeth’, and printing 
it afterwards in a pamphlet! <A_ highly 
accomplished Athenian of the fourth cen- 
tury, alleging in public assembly that 
another Athenian, ‘as every one knows’, 
lived and played a public part in the fifth, 
can scarcely be refuted, let us repeat, by 
anything less than the intrinsic impossibility. 
Where then is the intrinsic impossibility, or 
improbability, that the poems of Tyrtaeus, 
and the story told of him, referred to the 
Messenian war of 464 B.c.? The extant 
fragments consist almost entirely of common- 
place, equally applicable to any war; and 
from the few references to person or place 
nothing can be gathered but that the war in 
question was being waged by Sparta for the 
recovery of Messenia. Moreover we happen 


1 It is perhaps worth notice that the passage 
about Tyrtaeus given in the scholia to the Laws is 
itself, like the text, perfectly consistent with his 
true date. Probably this is accidental ; but it is 
not impossible that the note, which bears no certain 
mark of modernity, is asold as the Laws or indeed— 
for it has no special bearing on Plato—even older. 
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to know, and shall have occasion presently 
to remember, that in this respect the frag- 
ments fairly show the character of the whole 
poems, as possessed by the ancients. For 
Pausanias reports, and on this point is a 
competent witness, that Tyrtaeus did not 
mention the names even of the contemporary 
kings of Sparta.? About earlier history, or 
rather legend, we do learn a little from the 
fragments, among other things that the 
original conquest of Messenia occupied a 
round twenty years, and that it was achieved 
by ‘our ancestors’ ancestors’—or ‘fathers’ 
fathers’, whichever word we prefer ?—that 
is to say, ‘in the old, old days’. But there 
is nothing whatever in the way of statement 
or allusion which marks the seventh century 
as the time of writing, or excludes the fifth. 
As little is there of antique note in the 
language, which is in the main the regular 
hackneyed lingua franca of Greek elegiac 
verse at all periods from Simonides down- 
wards. Whether it could have been written 
in B,C. 680 may be questionable, but let that 
stand by; it could certainly have been 
written in B.c. 460. 

As for the story related about Tyrtaeus, 
so far from requiring a date in the seventh 
century, it becomes intelligible and credible 
only when restored to its place in the fifth. 
Taken apart from rhetorical colour, the 
facts, as alleged by Lycurgus, are these. 
Tyrtaeus was an Athenian of some literary 
talent, who, having become associated with 
the Lacedaemonians at a time when they 
were distressed in war against Messenia, 
rose to high consideration among them 
through the popularity of his martial and 
patriotic poetry, which not only served for 
the moment to rouse and restore the 
national spirit, but also, after the victory, 
was adopted by Spartan authority, with his 
help and direction, as permanent material 
for an improved education. To this account, 
of which the latter part, relating to educa- 
tion, is supported by Plato, and the former 
part, the connexion with the Messenian 
war, by Aristotle, we should perhaps add, 
as derived, if we can trust indirect evidence, 
from respectable Athenian authority, later 
by one generation, that the Attic home of 
Tyrtaeus was Aphidnae.t Referred to the 

245 1b; 1. 

3 Frag. 3 matépwy tmetépwy marépas. The 
attempt to make out of this phrase something de- 
finite in the way of chronology is properly aban- 
doned by Beloch, Gr. Geschichte, p. 285 (note). 

4 Philochorus, with Callisthenes and others (ac- 
cording to Strabo). For the birthplace they are 
cited distinctly ; what more, if anything, comes from 


them we cannot say, and indeed it would be unsafe 
to assume that Strabo cites at first hand. 
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seventh century all this is justly thought 
open, not only to various objections of detail, 
but to one comprehensive objection, that 
the narrators had no means of knowing it. 
Referred to the fifth century, it is perfectly 
probable and warrantable. That the Lace- 
daemonians then sought and received aid 
from Athens against the revolt of the 
Messenians is a fact. The Athenian troops 
were, in memorable circumstances, abruptly 
sent back; but that a certain individual 
Athenian emigrated, and achieved by means 
happily suited to the occasion what is 
described by Lycurgus and more soberly by 
Plato, is not only credible, but ought on 
such evidence to be without hesitation 
believed. In particular the educational 
function of Tyrtaeus, a mere absurdity if 
attributed to the Sparta of 670, when even 
in Attica there was not yet, and was not to 
be for another century, any ‘plan of 
education’ or so much as a school, becomes, 
with the date 450, significant and inter- 
esting. At that time Sparta, in regard to 
the cultivation of the popular intelligence, 
was much behind the age, and at an 
immense distance behind her new rival on 
the Piraeus, Nothing is more likely than 
that the humiliations of the Messenian war, 
and specially the humiliation of having 
petitioned, even temporarily, for the aid of 
Athenian wits, awakened the Spartan 
government to this among their other 
deficiencies, and that they employed to 
mend it an Athenian who had shown his 
power of pleasing their countrymen. That 
the educator gave to his own works a 
dominant place in the curriculum is a 
pleasing touch of nature, and indeed in the 
circumstances it was probably the best 
thing that he could do. One thing only 
Lycurgus alleges to which we must demur, 
that Tyrtaeus was adopted by the Spartans 
directly in obedience to the Delphic oracle. 
And even this is nothing but what they 
themselves must have said and believed ex 
post facto. That they procured an oracle 
for their application to Athens is proved 
by the application itself: in the politics of 
Sparta the sanction of Apollo was common 
form. The result was disappointment, and 
also unexpected success. The Athenian 
general and his army gave offence and were 
dismissed ; while an Athenian of no likeli- 
hood helped to rehabilitate Sparta by ways 


unforeseen. That ‘Apollo’ thereupon dis- 
claimed the failure and claimed the 
triumph, by identifying the destined 


‘leader’ with Tyrtaeus, and that piety 
subscribed, all this is matter of course. 
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And the true date also dissolves another 
mystery: why it is near the middle of the 
fourth century, and not before, that Tyrtaeus 
is brought to our notice. If his works had 
been extant in Lacedaemonia, and had exer- 
cised their influence there, ever since the 
alleged time of ‘ the second Messenian war’, 
it is strange that three centuries of silence 
should cover documents of such peculiar 
interest. Specially remarkable is the neglect 
of Plato, who certainly wanted not interest 
in the antiquities either of poetry, or of 
education, or of Sparta. In the Republic and 
elsewhere are many places which, given the 
now prevailing notion about Tyrtaeus, must 
suggest his name to the mind. Yet we find 
it nowhere before the work of Plato’s last 
years. But the fact is that, although the 
career of Tyrtaeus is worth. curiosity, his 
poetry, divested of its fictitious date, is not 
remarkable. It is clear and _ spirited, 
correct in sentiment and _ diction, but 
wonderfully verbose and platitudinous. I 
speak of the elegiacs; of the anapaestic 
marches we have not enough to estimate, 
but they seem to have been essentially of 
the same quality. At Athens, amid the 
sunset of Aeschylus and the dawn of 
Sophocles, a reputation could no more have 
been made by such verses than now by 
correct and well-sounding heroic couplets. 
Hundreds could do it, if not as well,*nearly 
as well; and indeed it is part of the 
tradition that in his native city Tyrtaeus 
was of no account. Jacedaemonia was a 
different field, and he hit, both as man and 
as writer, the Lacedaemonian taste. But 
this would not serve him elsewhere ; it was 
not to Lacedaemonia that people went for 
literary fashions, and least of all the 
Athenians, who dictated them. For two 
generations we hear nothing of him, and 
probably little was said. But about that 
time circumstances changed somewhat in 
his favour ; after Aegospotami the foreign 
communications of Sparta were of necessity 
Somewhat enlarged ; and Leuctra did much 
to remove the barrier between the country of 
his birth and the country of his adoption. 
At any rate he began to have readers even 
in Athens. To Plato, a theorist on educa- 
tion, the poems were interesting in their 
moral aspect as a school-book, but they 
‘bored’ him nevertheless, as he reveals by 
one of those delightful touches of drama, 
which in the Zaws are only too rare : 


The Athenian. For example, let us bring before 
us Tyrtaeus, who was born an Athenian but adopted 
by the country of our friends from Lacedaemon. No 
one has insisted more strenuously on the importance 
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of martial qualities. ‘I would not name, nor reckon 
in the list’, he says, a man, though he might be ever 
so wealthy, though he were endowed with various 
advantages (of which the poet names perhaps all 
that there are), who did not on every occasion dis- 
tinguish himself in war. May I presume that you 
(to Cleinias the Cretan) have heard these poems? 
Our friend has no doubt had enough of them. 

The Lacedaemonian. Yes, indeed. 

Cleinias. Oh, they have reached us in Crete; 
they were imported from Lacedaemon! } 


Few perhaps, except Plato, couid have 
marked so neatly the special vice of 
tediousness in elegiacs, the tendency, pro- 
duced by the form, to make every point 
separately, similarly, and at the same length. 
Ovid is notoriously liable to it. In Tyrtaeus 
it is so persistent (see for example even 
the extract selected by Lycurgus) that 
a volume of him would be scarcely toler- 
able, except as an alternative for the cane. 
And we may note by the way that, if the 
works of Tyrtaeus had been older than 
Archilochus, it would have been odd in 
Plato’s Athenian to doubt whether a man 
of learning was acquainted with them, and 
ridiculous surely to doubt whether they had 
reached Crete. In reality it may be 
doubted rather whether indeed they had, 
though Plato, for the sake of his jest, chooses 
to suppose so. However, Plato read them ; 
Aristotle read them, as he read everything, to 
make notes ; and by some other Athenians it 
began to be thought, especially since Sparta 
was no longer the prime object of Athenian 
jealousy, that to have furnished their 
ancient rival with her favourite poet and 
educator, to have produced the Spartan 
Homer, should be counted to their city’s 
credit. This is the sentiment played upon 
by Lycurgus, Also Tyrtaeus was thought 
good for the young, as was natural in 
societies which laid so much stress on 
military patriotism, though Plato naturally is 
dissatisfied with him even as a moralist, and 
‘examines’ him very pertinently. But there 
is no sign (and indeed Plato goes to prove 
the contrary) that in the judgment of those 
times Tyrtaeus held any conspicuous rank. 
To this he was not advanced until it came 
to be known that his elegiacs and anapaests 
were nearly as old as the Works and Days. 
The manner of which remarkable discovery 
we will show, as briefly as possible, by way 
of conclusion. 

It is by no means clear—and in such a 
case we ought certainly to give the benefit 
of the doubt—that the originator of the 
falsehood, about whose work, though lost, 
we happen to have uncommonly full in- 


1 Laws 629 B. 
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formation, meant it to be taken seriously. 
The form and contents of his composition 
were such as in themselves to absolve him 
from responsibility to those who, pretending 
to write history, chose at their peril to 
borrow from him.2 The ‘ Aristomeneis’, as 
Grote appropriately calls the poem of 
Rhianus, was upon the face of it a mere 
romance, and if the author chose to enrich 
it with a figure called Tyrtaeus, chronology 
and science had really no claim to interfere. 
The only ‘ sources’, which could be of much 
use to him in such a composition, would be, 
as was said before, the popular tales of 
Messenia ; and that his ‘Tyrtaeus’ came 
thence is at any rate probable, for the 
adviser of Sparta was made ridiculous both 
in person and character.2 If in such 
tales, as may be presumed, the personages of 
legend and history were jumbled together 
with that fine freedom which belongs to the 
genus, it was not the business of a poet to 
sift or to correct them. To pronounce how- 
ever a sure and just sentence on Rhianus we 
should need the text of his poem. What 
concerns us now is that, with or without 
excuse, he did as a fact illumine his picture 
of the olden times with hints reflected or 
refracted from the real history of the fifth 
century. And of this, as it happens, there 
is evidence quite apart from the introduction 
of Tyrtaeus. According to Rhianus, at the 
time when Aristomenes lived and fought, 
the king of Sparta was Leotychides* But 
here, as Pausanias gravely remarks, it was 
impossible to follow him, inasmuch as 
Leotychides, the successor of Demaratus, 
did not reign until many generations later. 
In fact, as Grote bids us observe, his reign 
almost extended, and his life may have 
actually extended, to the so-called ‘third’ 
Messenian war, since he was banished about 
B.c, 469. It seems scarcely dubitable that 
this is the explanation of the phenomenon 
which perplexed Pausanias ;* and wherever 

* On the materials for the ‘first’ and ‘second’ 
Messenian wars, see Grote, part ii. chap. vii. Apart 
from Tyrtaeus, the only remark to which we may 
demur is that the account of Diodorus was ‘very 
probably taken from Ephorus—though this we do 
not know’, Ephorus undoubtedly did much mischief 
to genuine history, but the fictions admitted by the 
compilers of the Roman period are in this case so 
wild that no one, I think, should be accused of a 
part in them without positive evidence. The only 
‘authorities’ certainly traceable are Rhianus and 
Myron, both of whom appear to have been simply 
‘novelists’, and scarcely deserve to be brought into 

rt. 
3 Pausanias 4, 15, 6; 4, 16, 1. 

BUPauss 4410, el. 

5 Pausanias is content simply to discard this 
particular trait of Rhianus, and to discover another 
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or however Rhianus came by his ‘ con- 
temporary king Leotychides’, there and so he 
naturally found his ‘Tyrtaeus’. His 
fiction was not history, but it was innocent 
enough, and it should have been harmless. 
Unfortunately it was with such materials 
as this that, in later ages, when fifth century 
and seventh were faded alike into objects of 
mere curiosity, the compilers of ‘ universal 
history ’ filled up the gaps in their scheme 
of fanciful chronology. At the present 
time, though it is but lately, their methods 
are well understood ; and, bit by bit, much 
of their pretended restoration has been 
stripped from the scantyand broken masonry 
within. To discriminate the stages and 
dates of the plastering is not often possible, 
and is not so in the case before us. At the 
commencement of the Roman Empire, to 
which we must next descend, the epoch of 
Tyrtaeus was already fixed, as we see from 
Horace and Strabo, in accordance with 
Khianus. Nor is this surprising. The tale 
of Rhianus seems to have been attractive ; 
there is interest even in the bare abstract. 
Above all, it was a ‘full’ authority. More- 
over, in regard to Tyrtaeus, it invested his 
extant poems with the fascination of a 
primeval document. With such a bribe, 
before such a tribunal as that of Diodorus, 
Rhianus might well have beaten Thucydides ; 
but probably there was no contest and no 
adversary. The Spartans were not commonly 
historians ; and by any one except a Spartan 
the ‘third’ Messenian war may well have 
been related, as it is by Thucydides, without 
mention of Tyrtaeus’ name. A real search, 
no doubt, must have raised the question, and 
a sound criticism must have instantly decided 
it. The statement of Lycurgus stood where 
it stands now, and might probably have 
been reinforced by others now lost, though 
in those times not much, it seems, was 
thought of Tyrtaeus, and presumably not 
much said. Nor did it matter what had 
been said. Methodical history, seen in a 
glimpse between Thucydides and Aristotle, 
had long been lost again ; among the notices 
of Tyrtaeus in late authors not one, I believe, 
cites even Lycurgus—whom indeed they 
might have actually read, as we have seen, 


‘contemporary king’ on principles of his own. 
Others (see the spurious genealogy inserted in Herod- 
otus 8, 31) preferred, it seems, to invent an earlier 


Leotychides, 
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without being much the wiser. Rhianus 
therefore and suchlike had it their own way, 
with the result that a versifier, whose real 
part in the development of Greek poetry is 
about as important as that of Mason in our 
own, was elevated to an antiquity not 
venerable merely but miraculous. 

For although, to clear the way, we have 
hitherto acquiesced in the assumption that 
the Spartans in the seventh century used, or 
might have used, marches and elegies like 
those of Tyrtaeus, the evidence for that 
assumption is nothing more, or at least 
better, than the error about Tyrtaeus him- 
self. To follow this matter, with all the 
subsidiary misconceptions, to the bottom 
would take us too far; but, for myself, 
I should as soon believe that Zhe Hind and 
Panther was written by Gavin Douglas, as 
that in Lacedaemonia, a century before 
Solon, popular audiences were regaled with 
the full-formed classic style, neither archaic, 
nor personal, nor provincial, developed out 
of the Ionic epos by that ‘greater Ionia’ 
which included Athens. It is not certain 
that in B.c. 680 elegiacs had been written 
anywhere ; but, if anywhere, it, was in Ionian 
Asia, and there, we must suppose, not in a 
pruned, castigated, conventional vocabulary 
like that of Tyrtaeus. And indeed upon 
this head some passing scruples do seem to 
have visited the scholars of the Empire, and 
to have produced the eccentric hypothesis 
reported by Suidas, that Tyrtaeus was a 
native of Miletus: which however, if true, 
would not appreciably affect their problem. 
But for most minds there was no problem. 
Tyrtaeus, as we have noted, seems to have 
dealt mostly in commonplace, and scarcely 
at all with contemporary individuals, and 
therefore did not trouble Pausanias with 
anachronisms of positive fact, such 
anachronisms as were likely to trouble 
Pausanias. That the whole thing, in phrase 
and fashion, was one monstrous anachronism 
could naturally not be suspected by men 
who were accustomed to relate and to read, 
how, three hundred years before Solon, and 
about one hundred years (was it?) after 
Homer, the J/iad was brought to Sparta by 


her first legislator and appointed for 
recitation—one might suppose, at the 
Panathenaea. 


A. W. VERRALL. 
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GAIUS GRACCHUS AND THE SENATE: NOTE ON THE EPITOME OF THE 
SIXTIETH BOOK OF LIVY. 


THE epitomist of Livy, after mentioning 
the corn-law and the agrarian law as two of 
the ‘ perniciosas leges’ of the younger Grac- 
chus, goes on to describe a third in language 
which is curiously explicit. He writes 
thus: ‘tertiam, qua equestrem ordinem tunc 
cum senatu consentientem corrumperet, 
ut sexcenti ex equite in curiam sublegeren- 
tur ; et quia illis temporibus trecenti tantum 
senatores erant, sexcenti equites trecentis 
senatoribus admiscerentur ; id est, ut equester 
ordo bis tantum virium in senatu haberet.’ 

This passage has been the subject of 
debate from the time of Sigonius and 
Manutius downwards, and it may seem 
audacious to make it the text of a fresh 
discussion. It has been found puzzling, 
partly because it is not confirmed by any 
ancient author, and partly because it is a 
known fact that for forty years after the 
death of Gracchus there was no material 
increase in the numbers of the senate. 
Some scholars have thought that the 
epitomist misunderstood Livy: some, that 
he was here confusing a reform of the senate 
and a reform of the judicia: and many! in 
recent times have set these words aside as 

-incompatible with all we know of Gracchus’ 
political aims,—a solution of the difficulty 
at once easy and arrogant. Others indeed 
have honestly faced the difficulty: e.g. Rein 
in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopédie, and A.W. 
Zumpt in his work on the Roman criminal 
law. Mommsen dealt with the passage 
as long ago as 1843, and recognized that it 
cannot be set aside as a blunder or an 
invention of the epitomist. He saw in it 
an account of an earlier and milder plan for 
dealing with the burning question of the 
composition of the law-courts, which was 
afterwards superseded by the one with 
which we are all familiar; and this view he 
holds still, as may be seen in a note to vol. 
iii. of his Staatsrecht, p. 530. 

My object in this paper is not to attempt 
a new solution ; Iam quite ready to accept 
Mommsen’s as in part at least sufficient. I 
wish to point out why I think that his- 
torians and lecturers should consider the 
passage much more carefully than they are 
in the habit of doing, as bearing upon the 
original aims of Gracchus) statesmanship, and 
as throwing some light on the policy of later 

'E.g. Gottling, Staatsverfassung, p. 437, and 
Ihne, History of Rome, iv. 461. 


statesmen. For a statesman is to be judged 
not only by what he achieves, but by what 
he would have achieved if he could; and it 
seems to me that we miss the finer vein in 
Gracchus if we persist in ignoring the 
attempt here indicated, just as we do in the 
younger Pitt if we think of him only as 
the instrument of a reactionary and war- 
like national feeling. 

I propose then (1) to show that this passage 
is intrinsically credible: (2) to point out 
how the legislative proposal it records is one 
that we may naturally attribute to Gracchus : 
and (3) to compare this proposal with similar 
enactments of later legislators. 

1. The text seems to be fully established. 
In early editions it was mutilated, to suit 
the preconceptions of scholars who had 
found difficulties in it: and even in the 
present century Géttling proposed to read 
decurias instead of curiam, to make it refer 
to Gracchus’ dealings with the law-courts. 
But this conjecture fails of its object unless 
the whole passage be altered: and the evidence 
of the MSS. is against any alteration. The 
meaning is as clear as daylight, and the 
epitomist seems to have taken special pains to 
make it so: he tells us in fact three times over 
thatthe effect of Gracchus’ law was to give the 
equestrian body a majority of two-thirds 
in the senate-house. So explicit is the word- 
ing of the passage that it might almost seem 
to have been written to remove a miscon- 
ception as to the nature of Livy’s story. 

We do not know who the epitomist was, 
nor when he wrote, nor whether he had be- 
fore him Livy’s work itself or an abridgment. 
But we do know that for the Gracchan 
period he did his work with some care, and 
had not yet wearied of it, as he seems to 
have done later on. Except in this part- 
icular passage, he agrees fairly well with 
what we know of the history from other 
sources ; and here he has taken so much 
pains to make his divergence obvious, that 
we cannot well resist the conclusion that he 
is really reproducing something which he 
found in his original. His account conflicts 
here, it is true, with what we learn from 
Appian, Diodorus, Velleius, Tacitus, Florus, 
and the Pseudo-Asconius, who agree in 
making no mention of an increase of the 
senate, and tell us that Gracchus took away 
judicial functions from that body and gave 
them to the equites. But this is no good 
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reason for neglecting the epitomist’s state- 
ment. He is here working on a part of 
Livy’s history which was in all probability 
his best. We are far too apt to judge of 
Livy by his earlier decades, in which, from 
want of materials, he had frequently to 
draw on his own imagination or that of 
some predecessor: his work steadily ad- 
vances in value as it proceeds, and in the 
period of the great wars contains an im- 
mense amount of valuable matter which 
even Polybius would never have thought of 
incorporating in his history. As he ap- 
proached his own time, it is impossible that 
he should have gone hopelessly astray. 
While later writers like Appian were con- 
tent to give a summary of the results of 
Gracchus’ statesmanship, Livy, with abun- 
dant materials before him, must have 
written fully of the tribune’s dealings both 
with senate and people, of the opposition he 
met with, the change in his plans, his 
temporary triumph, actual legislation, and 
sudden fall. He would be able to write as 
fully of Gracchus’ views and measures as a 
historian of to-day can write of those of 
Pitt and Fox. 

We have lost Livy, but we still have one 
full narrative of the Gracchi in the two lives 
of Plutarch, and here we come upon a state- 
ment which at once reminds us of the 
epitomist’s. We cannot tell whether Plutarch 
knew Livy’s account, and in any case it is 
not likely that he could have read Livy easily 
or correctly ; but we may be certain that he 
took great pains in writing these excellent 
biographies, and that he used some good 
authority, probably a contemporary one. As 
his object was to describe the men and their 
ideas, rather than to give a historical abstract 
of what they accomplished, it is not surprising 
that he should have preserved, like the 
epitomist, a record which has been elsewhere 
lost. He tells us that Gaius passed a vopos 
duxacrixds, the object of which was to transfer 
the dar from the old senate to a mixed body 
of 300 senators and 300 equites. Here is at 
least the idea of an amalgamation of senate 
and equites for a particular purpose: in this 
essential point there is no discrepancy be- 
tween him and the epitomist. True, Plutarch 
speaks of Gracchus as constituting new 
judices by this proposal, while the epitomist 
makes him constitute a new senate; but in 
my view this difference is not an essential 
one, and still less important is the difference 
in the numbers of the new body. Assuredly 
we have in each passage a reference to a 
leading idea ir. the statesman’s mind, viz. an 
amalgamation for administrative purposes of 


the two chief interests in the state.t In 
detail the two statements differ, but in spite 
of what has often been said to the contrary, 
they are by no means incompatible. If 
equites were to be added to the senate, as 
Livy says, the mixed body would undoubt- 
edly have supplied the album judicum, which 
is practically what Plutarch says. Plutarch 
may have blundered as to the number, or he 
may be alluding toa second form of the pro- 
posal; but it is clear that he and the epito- 
mist are both on the same track, and reveal 
to us a project of statemanship which those 
who would understand the true aims of 
Gracchus cannot afford to neglect. Yet 
historians still insist on neglecting it; they 
seem to echo the quaint lament of Draken- 
borch, ‘Mihi quidem Platonicis numeris ob- 
scurior lex ista, et quonam spectet non 
intelligo.’ 

2. The question ‘quonam spectet’ seems to 
me answerable without difficulty. I venture 
to think that this law shows us the true and 
natural bent of Gracchus’ statesmanship in 
the first year at least of his tribuneship. I 
have long noticed that students run away 
with the idea that Gracchus tried to over- 
throw the senate and to dispense with it en- 
tirely: not being duly instructed by their 
authorities, ancient or modern, to distinguish 
between the senate as a political institution 
and the senate as the organ of a narrow 
social oligarchy. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that no Roman statesman worthy of 
the name ever thought of dispensing with 
the senate as a political institution; and this 
is abundantly plain in the case of Gracchus. 
Plutarch, who had already told us that it is 
a mistake to think of him as a mere dem- 
agogue, describes him, even at the height of 
his power, as still working with the senate ; 
overcoming its obstinacy, proposing measures 
which were honourable to it, and persuading 
it, in a certain matter of which he specifies 
the details, to do an act of justice to pro- 
vincials.2, This striking passage is often 
neglected, but it bears the stamp of truth, 
and must have come from some good source. 
If further evidence were necessary, it can be 
found in Gracchus’ law de provinciis consul- 


1 It may be objected that the motive which the 
epitomist attributes to Gracchus does not fall in with 
this view : ‘ qua equestrem ordinem tune cum senatu 
consentientem corrumperet.’ But (1) the attribution 
of a motive is of very different value from the 
statement of a fact: and (2) in any case this law 
would have destroyed the monopoly of power 
possessed by the nobility, through the agency of the 
equites. It is in this light that Plutarch represents 
Gracchus himself as regarding it. 

2 Vita C. Gracchi, ch. 6. 
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aribus, by which an important administrative 
function is still reserved to the senate as a 
permanency. ‘The real object of Gracchus 
was of course not to dispense with the sen- 
ate, but to make it a body with which a re- 
forming statesman could work ; not to over- 
throw the existing constitution, but to modify 
it in one or two vital points to suit altered 
circumstances and to meet the difficult pro- 
blems of the time. 

He must have known well enough, long 
before he entered upon office, that there 
were two great obstacles to any effective re- 
forming legislation; and the reluctance to 
stand for the tribunate, of which Plutarch 
informs us so distinctly, may have been due 
to his sense of the difficulty of overcoming 
them. The first was the resistance of a sen- 
ate which was the organ of a selfish oligar- 
ghical class, a senate which acquitted guilty 
proconsuls and resisted economical reform ; 
the second was the caprice of an almost 
equally self-regarding plebs urbana. The 
first of these barriers Gracchus sought to 
break down by the law of which the epito- 
mist has preserved for us a record; a law 
which would increase the numbers of the 
great council and widen its interests, so as 
to constitute it a body tolerably free from 
class prejudices. The second he would have 
overcome by his lex de civitate, giving the 
civitas to the Latins, and perhaps going even 
further in this direction; thus increasing and 
widening the constituent body, as he would 
have increasedand widenedthesenate. Taken 
in this light these two laws stand in the 
closest relation to one another, and have 
practically the same object; they may have 
been promulgated in successive years (though 
that is by no means certain), but they are, 
if I am not mistaken, the two cardinal points 
in the true Gracchan statesmanship. The 
rest of his legislation fails to show the same 
statesmanlike quality; some of it at least is 
the work of a man disappointed, perhaps 
angered, whose methods become tortuous and 
dangerous in the face of unreasoning and 
successful opposition. 

3. This great double project of reform, the 
first attempt to act upon the obvious fact 
that the republic had outgrown the institu- 
tions of its childhood, was at the time a 
failure. But it reappears, as we should ex- 
pect, in the hands of the next unquestionably 
intelligent statesman. Whatever may have 
been the motives of Livius Drusus the 
younger, the two leading features in his pro- 
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posed legislation stand out clearly, and they 
are identical with those of Gracchus’ original 
scheme. He proposed to enlarge the senate,! 
and to extend the civitas. Gracchus’ later 
plan for curbing the oligarchical monopoly of 
power had produced bad results in the re- 
petundae court: Drusus desired to put an end 
to these by reverting to the original Gracchan 
policy. It is not impossible that this policy 
may have been recommended to him by his 
father, the rival of Gracchus in his second 
tribunate; for both seem to have belonged to 
that intelligent section of the nobility which, 
like Scipio, believed profoundly in the senate 
as an institution, while they distrusted more 
or less both ultra-oligarchs and plebs urbana ; 
and it may be that the elder Drusus, whose 
motives are possibly misrepresented, only 
began to oppose Gracchus when he saw the 
true policy abandoned for makeshifts. 

After the death of Drusus and the Social 
War, one half of that policy was realized by 
the enfranchisement of Italy; the other half 
Sulla shortly afterwards found himself com- 
pelled by force of circumstances to adopt. 
The senate was enlarged, but only when it 
was too late to find new and wholesome 
material for enlarging it. Yet the last and 
the greatest of the successors of Gracchus 
once more adopted the Gracchan plan on a 
more extended scale; Caesar increased the 
senate to the number originally proposed, 
according to the epitomist, by Gracchus, and 
opened the doors of the senate-house to pro- 
vincials; while at the same time he made 
this reform run parallel, as Gracchus had 
wished to do, with a fresh extension of the 
civitas. 

I have only been able in this paper to 
present in bare outline the view I wish to 
enforce. But I may have said enough to 
satisfy some readers that if this statement 
of the epitomist be set aside or neglected, we 
are liable to misunderstand Gracchus, and 
to underestimate the influence which he 
exercised on the minds of later legislators. We 
see in his work nothing but a curious mélange 
of good designs and bad results, if we fail to 
bear in mind that in the two cardinal points 
of his policy he was before his time, and 
found himself compelled to abandon them for 
indifferent substitutes. 

W. WarveE Fow er. 


1 Appian B. C. i. 35; the new members were to 
be 800. In this case the epitomist only mentions an 
amalgamation of the orders in equal numbers as 
judices. Liv. epit. 70. 
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EMENDATIONS OF PHILO DZ SACRIFICANTIBUS. 


TuHE tradition of this treatise in the Greek 
MSS. is very imperfect and in spite of 
Thomas Mangey’s many brilliant conjectures 
(which I add in brackets) the text remains 
full of faults and lacunae. The following 
emendations are based upon the old Armenian 
version, printed at Venice in 1892. In this 
version the treatise begins only with § 5 
(=Mangey’s ed. vol. 2, p. 254, 45) of the 
Greek treatise, giving in place of the words 
Ta GAXa Ta epi TO Ovovacripiov the fresh 
title BiAwvos Ta k.7.X. 

Mang. 255, 9....érurxerréov pods ddA7Oevav. 
Tod Oeov Ovotacrypiov éotw 7 edxdpictos Tod 
codod Wux7 Tayetoa ek TeAciwy GpiOpav arpATov 
Kal Godvapéerov. 

In the above Arm. places the full stop 
after émiocxerréov and reads dperév for 
dpb av. 

[Mang.: quidni dperay, ob sequentia 1] 

255, 15. orep yap aicOytiv das eis 
dpOarpors, totr emuotiyn Aoyit~a pods 
Gewpiav TOV dowparov. 

After é¢6aApois Arm, adds: ‘ad appre- 
hensionem corporum,’ perhaps=-pos kard- 
Anyw copdrwv; and such an addition is 
required to balance zpos Oewp. rt. dc. 

255,27,§ 6. Kaitou rév Kpedv dévadurKopévev 
bro Tupos, ws civar cadeotarnv riot, OTL od 
Ta tepeta Ovoiav, dAXO Tv Sudvovay Kat rpobvpiav 
trokap Paver Tod KataQvortos, iva 7 povimov Kal 
BeBaov é€ aperis. 

What underlies is of course the thought 
that the true sacrifice is a broken and a 
contrite heart ; but why iva 7 «.7.A.% Read 
with Arm. xata@vovtos eivat, €v 7) TO Ov. K.T.X. 

255, 33. pndérepov aéiav diadépew eri 7d 
Ovovacriptov. 

‘Melius zpoodépew” wrote Mangey and 
the Arm. confirms his conjecture. 

256, 12. Bi 8 6 rév GAwy Kriorys...peradi- 
Swot cor TAS ew duvdpews atrod ris évdelas 
avatAnpov als Kéxwora. 


Here als xéywoa: is impossible. The Arm. 
renders ‘quibus oportet te uti.’ Therefore 


read ais xéxypyoa, ‘the wants, in which you 
are needy.’ 

256, 20. isdrntdés te kat diravOpwrias Kal 
THS Gpergs eryeAcicOar, droBardAopmevov Tijv 
avurov...Kakiav. 

Here Arm. adds aAAns before dperjs 
[Mang.: Forsan deest dAAys uel dardons| and 
implies zpoBaddcuevov which is more in 
accordance with Philonean usage. 

256, 31. “Erépov dé tod kat vixrwp ddeAddv 
Te Kal ovyyevés' tais peOnuepwais Ovovas 


erureAcioOar mpos apeorkeiav Oeod, Kat pndeva 
xpovov 7 Kapov edyapiotias mapadetreww 
erirnoeotatov Kal mpoodvectatov TH vuKTi. 
Ovoiav yap attiv Kadeiv thy Tod tepwrarov 
peyyous ev Tois advToLs adyjv. 

Philo is stating his second reason for a 
lamp being kept burning in the sanctuary 
from evening till dawn. But rp vu«ri is 
awkward for it is not the yxpdvos 7 Katpds 
which naturally suits the night, but the 
burning of a lamp which does so. The Arm. 
has a full stop after érirndedtarov and then 
continues in this sense : Et natura aptum in 
nocte sacrificium huius oblationis. Sacrifi- 
cium enim id oportet uocare, etc. Therefore 
begin fresh clause and add 4 @vova or similar 
after tH vuKti. 

257, 23. "Emi pev odv tOv aiTav dpwv exacrov 
idpuTar evOus, ef’ ois e€ dpyns eroince Ste 
erd.xOn. 

What Philo meant to say here is well 
expressed in Mangey’s Latin rendering: 
Manent igitur horum singula intra praesti- 
tutos sibi ab initio, quando composita sunt, 
fines. But this the Greek does not say. 

The Arm.has the following sense:.,.fixum 
est quibus super statim ab initio quo tempore 
fiebat, quodcunque dispositum est. Probably 
evOvs and ore came to be misplaced, and the 
latter to stand both before and after ézoiyncev, 
in the latter position being changed into 6ru. 
Therefore reconstruct thus: (pura, éd’ ols 
evOds e& dpxijs, re eroinoer, éraxOn. 

257, 38. ovpras 6 Kéopos, 6 TE SpaTos Kal 
adpatos Kal dowpatos, TO Tmapdaderypa Tod 
ovpavod. 

Read with the Arm. 6 rte dpurds Kai 6 
dodpatos, TO 7. TOD dparov. [Mangey notes : 
ovpavod. Melius, ut uidetur, dparoi. | 

258, 4. oxiptdvres atOadds kai droog xor 
vilovres]. ‘ Melius dravyxevifovres’ wrote 
Mangey and the Arm. supports his 
conjecture. 

258, 28, § 10. 76 rarewdv trav AexOevtwv 
agit mpovopnias. The Arm. has zpovoyias 
mpovoias. [Mang.: scribe zpovoias. ] 

258, 33. ‘Ikérar S& Kal Oeparevtal rod 
évtTws dvTos aéiws ovres. Arm. omits d&lws. 
{Mang.: Forsan redundat dééws, uel scriben- 
dum dAnOas. | 

258, 46. Aoyurdmevos Sri TPHToV pev dpéeroya 
Tair éotit’ ayabod picews: ereita dé, Ste Kai 
d€elav exer THY peTaBoArv, papawopeva Tpdrov 
twa mpiv avOjoa BeBaiws Kai tis ixeoias 
aitov Teptexopeba. 

Here the transition to xail ris ixeowas is 
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very abrupt and the Arm. reveals a lacuna 
in the Greek text, for after BeBaiws it 
proceeds thus: sed quod firmum est et 
immutabile et immotum bonum _ illud 
sequamur, et supplicationes eius et ministra- 
tiones amplectamur. 

259, 21. waWevdmevor Ta kéANora avdpacr. 

Mang. renders: doctrina imbuti quae 
uiros maxime deceat, but Arm. =imbuti 
quae optima apud diuinos homines et deo 
deditos. The reference is of course to the 
teaching of Israel by Moses and the prophets, 
and the corresponding words have dropped 
out of the Greek MSS. 

259, 44. Ai d& &« mpoydvwv ad’ aiparos 
atrau Neyouevan ovyyeverat. 

For aira: the Arm. implies ai, which we 
must either read or correct to 7’ ad at. 

260, 3. dyoi yap ‘Yiot éore kupiw TO Od 
npov (2 dudv)’ dnovori mpovotas kat Kndepovias 
aicOyoopevor THS ws €k TaTpos. “H dé érpe- 
Nea ToTovTov idlos Tots am’ avOpwHTwv, doovmTep 
oimat Kal 6 éruBovAevdpevos, duadépet. 

The Arm. renders the last clause thus: 
sed cura horum tanta abundantia excellet 
eam quae ex hominibus quanta censeo et is 
qui curans est excellet. 

[This virtually confirms Mangey’s con- 
jecture: ‘Forsan scribendum idéas rijs scil. 
éeredeias. Mox etiam pro émiBovAevopevos, 
repone ézipedopevos. | 

260, 10, § 12. otk aéidv tots ev rovatry 
mokiteia tpadevtas epyalecbar Kal puvoTiKov 
Tpayyarov exxpepwapevors ddtywpetv aAnOeias. 

Philo refers to Moses’ prohibition to Jews 
to initiate themselves in heathen mysteries. 
The Arm. implies:...roduteia éyypadévtas 
GpyialecOar Kal prOikdv rAacpdrwv  éxk. 
[Mang.: Omnino épyidfecOa. quod etiam 
uisum Doctiss. Coteler. Monum. Eccl. Graec. 
...Quidni uero pv6ixdv tAacpatov 1]. eyypa- 
gévtas alone Mangey failed to conjecture ; 
and it is less essential to the passage, though 
undoubtedly the correct reading. 

260, 18. Ti yap «i nada tadr éorw, & 


lal A / 
puotat, Kal guudépovta, cvyKrAeodpevor 
3 ‘ > , al a_ x 
eavtous ev oKdTw Babel, Tpels 7) TéeTTApPAs LOVOUS 
OeXeire. 


For éavrovs the Arm. renders in the sense 
‘during two years,’ biennales. Therefore 
add év’ évavrovs in the Greek text, the 
reference being to the length of the period 
of initiation. The novice was granted the 
éromreia in the second year only of his 
admission. In the Greek text the words 
were lost through homoioteleuton. 

260, 4, 2. xaprav duvOjrov idéas. 

Arm. implies dyvOyrovs [Mang. melius 
dpvOyrovs ]. 

261, 1. rots dgious ex’ dpedeia. 
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Arm. involves érwdedefas [Mang. melius 
erudedeias |. 

261,19. trav voootvrwy tiv aAnOA vdcor, 
avopoytvev. , 

For dd\76) Arm. has 6y\eav [Mang. : 
Repone 67A«vav]. 

261, 25. ’EXatver & od povov ropvas, &dXAd. 
Kal Tovs ek THS TopvNnS emiPepopevovs pyTPwov 
aicxos, Ova TO THY TPUTHY OTOpaY Kal yeveoww ad- 
Tots KexiBdyAcdabar. Toros yap ovTos, €l Kal TLS 
adXos éridéxeTar dAAnyopiav, dioaddov Hewpias 
dv avatews. Tov yap aceBdv Kal dvociwy odx 
eis TpdTos, GAAG TOAAOL Kal SuadéporTes. 

The context here and also the subsequent 
course of the argument (¢.g. 262, 16 xafa yap 
@v pntépes Topvat, TOY pev aAnOA mwarépa ovdK 
icacw «.t.X.) involves some reference after 
cexiBonrcedoOar to the fact that a prostitute’s 
children have no one father and that none 
of them know their father. Even so, he says, 
idolaters ignore the one true god (dyvootvtes 
Tov é€va Kat GAnOwov Geov 262, 20). The Arm. 
must therefore be held to have preserved the 
true text, for after xexBdnAcdo Oar it indicates 
a lacuna in the Greek which it thus fills up : 
et inter se confusio est propter multitudinem 
eorum qui cognoverunt matres, adeo ut 
nequeant uerum patrem certo agnoscere et 
dignoscere. In the Greek then there stood 
something like this: 76 te cuvyxéxvoOar did 
To TAROOs TOV pYTPAoW HpiAynKoTwv, Os Kal TOV 
GAnOn Tatépa py yryvoOoKev. 

261, 34. tiv dvayKaordtny ovciav éx Tov 
dvTwY avatpodvTes, NTIS eoTiV apxéTUTOV Tapd- 
derypa mévtwv, doa ToLoryTes ovaias Kal HV 
€xaoTov cidoTovetrat Kal OvapeTpeEtrar. 

For the last word Mangey writes: Melius, 
ut uidetur, repatotrat, for roiorns limits, but 
does not measure matter. The Arm. restores 
the text thus : dca woidTnTes 7) TOLOTHTES, 
xa?’ yv k.7.X. Thus ovoias is corrupt. 

261, 40. otrws 7 dvatpodoa Soéa ideas, ravTa 
ovyxXel Kal mpos Tiv avwtépay TOV oTOLXELwV 
ovalas THY dopdiav, ard oKnVaV ayeL. 

Mangey corrects otcias to ovciay and 
writes of dad ox. ad.: ‘omnino mendose 
scribitur. Forsan haud ingenti literarum et 
soni discrepantia kal ovyxvow eionyetrat.’ 
The Arm. however restores the true text 
and involves the following...rév ocrotxe/wv 
ovciav Tv amopdiav Kal arrolTyTa é€xeiva 
aye. 

Perhaps, as Philo uses azrotos elsewhere and 
not dzorys, and also avoids hiatus, we 
should rather read Kai 70 dzrouov éxeiv’ aye (or 
avayet). 

261, 45. od yap Av Oduts aareipov Kal repup- 
pevns Ans Wavew Tov tdmova Kat pakdpLov. 

The Arm. has depopévyns or hopovpeévys for 
weduppevyns, either of which agrees with 
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Philo’s diction elsewhere, and for idmova it 
has eddaiuova [Mang. melius eddaipova]. 

262, 2. “Erepo. 8&...mpooumepBadrovow, 
dpa tats dais Kal mpos Vrapéw Oeod érixadur- 
TOMEVOL WS OVK OVTOS, Aeyomevov Se EivaL yap 
Tov cupdepovtos avOpuwros. Oi dé dv etAaBevav 
Tov OoKodVTOS TaVTY Tapeivat Kal TavTaA Kabopar, 
dyovot pev codias, erutndevovtes 5€ THV peyloTHV 
Kakiav aOcorynta, tpiror dé cio, ot Tiv évavTiav 
éremov’ eionynodpevor tAROos appévwv Te Kal 
Oprerdv...7oAvapyias Adywv Tov KdopoV ava- 
aAnoaVTes. 

That the above is somehow wrong Mangey 
felt, when he proposed to place a full stop 
aOedrnta and then to proceed rpiro. dn. Philo 
is distinguishing in the context several 
degrees of impiety. There are first those 
who declare the bodiless ideas to be a mere 
name devoid of reality. These he has 
characterized in the passage 261, 32 begin- 
ning of pev yap Tas dowpudrous ideas. The 
second set are those who for police reasons 
pretend that there is a god. These he 
characterizes in the passage beginning 262, 
2 érepo. de. Now these would, according to 
Mangey’s suggested emendation, be the same 
as the third set (rpiro. 67). But this third 
set are pure polytheists and not atheistical 
simulators of a belief in a single god. 

The Arm. accordingly reveals a lacuna in 
the Greek MSS. after xafopav, which it fills 
up somewhat as follows, omitting 6: before 
evAaBevay :—Ot 8& eiAaBevav tod SoxodvTos 
mwavTn Tapeivar Kal mavta Kabopav [akorpynrors 
Oppacw Kateckevacay, Tod arcere éavtovs am 
adixias. Tovtovs 6 vopxos Kata mpocwrov 
GTOKEKOppevous KaAEl, TaTAS TUS YEVVNTLKAS TAS 
Tept avdtov aroxoWavras €€ éavtdv iroAnwets|, 
ayovot pev codias k.T.X. 

What word stood for arcere in the Greek 
I cannot conjecture, for xwAdvev éavrov 
ddixias =‘ to screen oneself from injustice ’ 
is hardly Philonean. Anyhow, thus restored, 
the passage makes good sense. 

The Arm. also omits zpos before irapév, 
which is bétter. It was either carried over 
from rpoovrepBadXovres or belongs to ém- 
kadurropevot. After wAnGos it also adds 
6eGv, which has dropt out of the Greek 
MSS. ; and has Adyw for Adywr, both to the 
great improvement of the sense. 

262, 22. rept 76 dvayKaioy Tv ovTwv. 

The Arm. implies dvayxaidratrov [Mang. 
melius, ut uidetur, dvayxaidérarov]. 

262, 23. dmep 7) TéXos povov 7) TpOTLTTOV. 

Arm. omits réAos [Mang. : dele réAos cum 
desit in MSS. et omnino redundet}. 

262, 26. reraprovs dé Kal méurrous eAavves. 

Arm. adds rovrous after 8%, which the 
Greek seems to need. 
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262, 35. rhv tyemoviay Kat Baoietav tov 
GvOpwreiwv Tpayyatwv avayourw avTo. 

The Arm. involves dvarrovow [Mang. : 
Forsan avarrovow). 

262, 39. kat ra péAXovTa eikdTe TTOXATLO 
uvoc.ova bau. 

Instead of évoctotc Gar the Arm. has : prae- 
imaginari et inanimo uoluere. Some codd. 
have ddoctotcda. Therefore correct to 
davraciwotcba. {[Mang.: quidni uero ddeuk- 
aoacbat 1} 

262, 42. otros 6 Tov oipavdv KatacKevdcas, 
Kat THY xéprou piow TavTds Adyou érwotats 
KpeiTTool TAWTIY Epyardmevos. 

For otpavov Arm. has vaiv simply [Mang : 
quidni enim a Philone scriptum  vaiv 
obdprodpopov 4]. 

After épyacapevos the Arm. also reveals a 
lacuna in the Greek MSS. which it fills up 
as follows: ‘hominem. et wias per mare 
roAvoxidets et roAvixvovs usque ad portum. 
Qui ex urbe in urbem et cursuum (1 otpiw 
Spduw) dddv érewe Aewpopor, et cognita fecit 
Arepworas TA vyoiwrwv; nusquam conuenis- 
sent nisi nauigium susceptum fuisset. Hocce 
erat operariorum et clarissimorum artificum 
inuentio supradictorum.’ 

262, 45. waidelav érevonoe Kal mpds 7d TEAS 
nyayev: 

After érevinoe Arm. adds kai véqoe or 


Kal cuvnvenoe. 

263, 7, §$ 15. of 8 rév aicOyoewv tpoorarat 
Tov exawov aiTav ev pada orevorroLovct. 

Arm. has ceuvorowio. [Mang.: omnino 
repone cepvorovotar]. 

263, 12. ai rév ovriwy tpodat. 

After ovriwy Arm. adds xat rordv. 

263, 30. ets re THY Oixetwy Kal ddXOTpiwv Kal 
ditov diakpiow Kai BraBepav pev dvyiy, 
aipecw 5 erwpedOv. 

After diAwv Arm, adds: e¢ inimicorum = 
kal éxOpav, which has certainly dropt out of 
the Greek MSS., being needed to complete 
the symmetry of the Greek sentence. 

263, 40. of pyre xepot pyre root SivavTau 
Kata TO BeAriov, THY Tpoopnow éezadnOevew, 
jv...0€00a act ros mpotépous, ddvvdrous 
évopdcavres Oavpaciitata. ‘H axon dé xpnya 
&v js peAn Kal pvOpot Kal rav6 doa Kara THV 
povatkyy émuxpiverar. "Qud2 yap Kai Adyos 
byrewa Kal cwrypia pdppaxa, k.7.A. 

In the above the Arm. enables us to cor- 
rect éradnOevew, Which hung in the air, to éa- 
AnOevovres ; then dvopdcavres to dvopacavtas 
—a correction which Mangey had foreseen. 

Next the Arm. reveals several lacunae in 
the Greek text for it proceeds thus:... 
évopdcavras: [simul enim cum oculorum 
destructione (i.e. aypwoe) etiam corporis 
uirtutes non modo laqueo captae labuntur, 
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sed etiam destruuntur.] Oavpacwrary S& 4 
dxoy Sd’ As péAn Kal pvdpot [et compages, 
transitiones, harmoniae et concordiae uocum 
et generum et coetuum gregum] kal mdv0" 
Soa Kara Tiv povotxyy émuxpiverau [7 Aoyov 
mpodopixav tapmdyOn €idy, dixaviKdv, Bovdev- 
Tikov, éykopaotiKoy; etiam eorum qui ex 
antiqua historia sunt, et in concionibus 
publicis ; uel in necessariis de iis quae ad 
uitam spectant, de iis quae tov aidva (!) 
tangunt. Nam cum uniuerse uox nostra 
duplicem habeat uirtutem loquendi et 
canendi, duo illa aures seligunt definiunt 
pro commodo animae] ’Q181) yap .7.A. 

The Greek text has here been consider- 
ably mutilated. 

264, 3. ddpooivais Kal dndiats. 

Arm. has ddp. x. ddvkiats. 
melius, forsan, ddukiaus. | 

264, 6, § 16. of re TOD VoD AiacdraL Kal TOV 
aicOjcewv, ot pev éxeivov, of 5& tavryv OeoThac- 
TOUT LW. 

Arm. has tavras for ravryv [Mang. : 
omnuino scribe ravras}. 


[Mang. : 
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264, 25. "Ovrws yap ot pev GOAL Tas Wuxas 
TeOvacw. 

Arm. has dOeo. for aA, [Mang.: Ex 
contextu reponendum uidetur a6eor. | 

In the above notes I have only noticed 
such variants on the part of the version as 
are essential to the Greek text. Neutral 
variants I have passed over. They 
abundantly confirm the opinion formed by 
Dr. P. Wendland of Thomas Mangey’s 
great critical skill. Philo is an unjustly 
neglected writer. For example, there is 
left us from antiquity no finer or more 
pertinent and instructive criticism of the 
mysteries than that which this treatise 
contains, yet who of the many modern 
writers, who deal with this subject, has 
noticed it? For this reason, and because 
the Greek tradition of it is singularly 
imperfect, I have chosen the de Sacrifican- 
tibus as an example of the critical utility of 
an old Armenian version. 

Frep. C. CoNyBEARE. 


THE TREBBIA AND LAKE TRASIMENE IN MESSRS. HOW & LEIGH’S 
ROMAN HISTORY. 


Tue Roman History recently issued by 
Messrs. How and Leigh seems so good that 
it is likely to be largely used. This very 
fact, however, must serve as a provocation 
to any one who feels that the views ex- 
pressed in the book are open to criticism, 
more especially if those views are expressed 
in a portion of the work which is likely to 
be of peculiar interest to those for whom 
it is intended. The special point to which 
T refer is the account of Hannibal’s opera- 
tions in Italy from the time of the passage 
of the Alps to the battle of Lake Trasi- 
mene. The subject would be of much less 
importance did it not necessarily affect the 
view which must be taken of Polybius and 
Livy as military historians. Messrs. Leigh 
and How follow Polybius’ account of the 
operations up to the time of the retreat of 
Scipio from the Ticinus to Placentia. After 
this, in dealing with the campaign in North 
Italy they diverge from both Polybius and 
Livy, and this apparently without adequate 
reason, 

Briefly put, their view seems to be :— 

(1) That Scipio’s first camp after his 
retreat from the Ticinus was on the left or 
west bank of the Trebbia, z.e. on the 
opposite bank to Placentia (p. 185). 


(2) That connection with the right or 
east bank was maintained by a bridge, 
possibly of boats (p. 185). 

(3) That the river Trebbia flows in winter 
with a strong and turbulent flood (p. 185). 

(4) That the second camp occupied by 
Scipio was on the right or east bank of the 
river on a spur of the Apennines (p. 183). 
(Quite a different view is stated, not ap- 
parently as an alternative, on p. 185.) 

(5) That, consequently, the actual battle 
took place on the left or west bank. 

These statements are so inter-dependent 
that it is impossible to discuss them quite 
separately. 

If the remark about the Trebbia is 
intended to convey the meaning that it is 
during the winter season in a continuous 
state of strong and turbulent flood, it is 
incorrect. The water is frequently low 
during the winter. The rise and fall of so 
quick a stream is, of course, rapid and 
liable to frequent variation. Furthermore 
it may reasonably be concluded that before 
the day of the battle the stream was low 
and easily passable, for on that day the 
Romans crossed it, although swollen by a 
rain storm which had occurred during the 
previous night (Polyb. iii. 72, 4). The 
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existence of the bridge is, of course, a pure 
supposition. Neither Polybius nor Livy 
hint at such a thing, and yet the former 
mentions the fact that Scipio constructed a 
bridge over the Ticinus (P. iii. 60, 1), and 
speaks of the bridge over the Padus at 
Placentia (P. ui. 66, 3). Butif there was 
a bridge, it can hardly have been one of 
boats. A real winter freshet on the Trebbia 
would have swept such a construction away 
incontinently. But whether there was a 
bridge or not, is it in the slightest degree 
likely that Scipio would have retired to 
Placentia with a view to ‘his forces having 
a secure position to rest upon’ (P. ili. 66, 
9), and then have taken up a position with 
a river like the Trebbia between him and 
his point d’appui? At the season of the 
year at which the events took place a 
sudden rise of the river might at any time 
render his communication with Placentia 
impossible, or, even supposing the imaginary 
bridge were there, what would have been 
his position in case Hannibal defeated him 
in this river angle with only this one narrow 
line of retreat? His army must have been 
annihilated. And yet Messrs. How and 
Leigh assert that ‘all strategical considera- 
tions go to prove that the first position of 
Scipio would be in front of the Trebbia’ 
(i.e. on the left bank). Surely the exact 
opposite of this is the case. Even if the 
subsequent account of the battle and what 
followed were not conclusive on this point, 
every consideration of strategy would point 
to the space of land between the Trebbia 
and Placentia as the position of the first 
Roman camp. Scipio would then have had 
the line of the Trebbia on his front instead 
of his rear and would be in immediate touch 
with his point d’appui. 

The authors of this history make two 
statements which it is impossible to recon- 
cile with one another as to the position of 
the second camp of the Romans :— 

(1) On p. 183 (ad fin.) they say that 
‘Scipio took up a stronger position on a 
spur of the Apennines, covered by the 
mountain torrent,’ z.e. the Trebbia. 

This is, it must be remembered, on the 
right or east bank according to their 
view. The position would be eight and 
a half miles, as the crow flies, from Pla- 
centia. 

(2) On p. 185 they say, ‘ He (Scipio) then 
crossed the stream, and protected by it, 
rested his right on the fortress, his left on 
the Apennines,’ 

This is quite a different position from the 
first mentioned. It covers the low-lying 
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alluvial ground between Placentia and the 
position first mentioned. 

The first position stated does at any rate 
satisfy what are evidently the main motives 
of this part of the history of events, Scipio’s 
recognition of the fact that the manifest 
superiority of Hannibal’s cavalry made it 
dangerous for him to remain in the plain, 
and his desire not to risk all in a pitched 
battle. The second, of course, eminently 
fails to satisfy these conditions, and as it is 
not only unsupported by the evidence of the 
original authorities but is in disaccord with 
what they do tell us of the movement, it 
can hardly serve any genuine historical 
purpose. 

As far as the question is affected by the 
revolt of the Celts in the Roman camp (P. 
iii. 67, 1-7), it may be said, at any rate, 
that the action of these Celts would point 
to their being from the west rather than 
from the east of the Trebbia, for to the 
east of this stream the land would be at 
the time of the revolt, 7.e. when the Romans 
were in camp 1, practically at the mercy of 
the Roman army. If this were so, then 
prior to this outbreak the Celts west of that 
river were divided in their. allegiance, for 
some, at any rate, of them, viz. those in the 
neighbourhood of the place where Hannibal 
effected his crossing of the Padus, had 
entered into friendly relations with the 
Carthaginians, and it is consequently pos- 
sible that Scipio’s movement may have been 
partly instigated by his desire to overawe 
those Celts to the west of the Trebbia who 
had hitherto been neutral, if not loyal, into 
a continuance of this attitude. This would 
presume a move on his part from the east 
to the west side of that river. This change 
for the worse in the attitude of the Celts 
emphasized the necessity of a move to a 
more secure position, where cavalry could 
not be used, to some such position in fact as 
Messrs. How and Leigh indicate on p. 183. 
But was this position on the right or left of 
the Trebbia? Messrs. How and Leigh say 
the right or east side. They admit that 
Livy’s account will not square with this 
view. They admit, too, that Polybius’ 
account agrees in the main with Livy’s. 
If they throw over Polybius and Livy to 
what authority do they appeal? Apparently 
it is to their own view of what would have 
been the best strategical course which Scipio 
could have adopted under the circumstances. 
Unfortunately strategy is controlled by cir- 
cumstances, and in this case the circum- 
stances were such as to compel Scipio to 
adopt a policy of masterly inactivity in a 
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secure position. As to Polybius’ account 
it seems to make one or two things quite 
clear :— 

(1) The battle was fought at some point 
in the course of the Trebbia where there 
was high ground on one side of the stream 
and ground on which cavalry could act on 
the other. There is only one part of the 
river course where this consideration is ful- 
filled and that requires the second Roman 
camp on the west or left side of the stream. 
(The detail is given in the Journal of 
Philology, July, 1895.) 

(2) Messrs. How and Leigh’s theory 
would demand that the battle took place on 
the left or west side of the river. 

But it is clear that Polybius understood 
it to have taken place on the same side of 
the Trebbia as Placentia, for he says (P. 
iii. 75) that the Romans who cut their 
way through the Carthaginian ranks, 
though they saw those on their own wings 
hard pressed, 70 pev émPonbetv tovrTos 7 
madw eis tHv éavtdv damevar mapenfodnv 
aréyvacav, bpopwopmevor pev TO TARO0s Tov 
immewv, KwAvdpevor O€ Sia TOV TOTALOV Kal THV 
eripopav Kal ovotpodyy Tod Kata Kehadry 
ouBpov, Typorvtes O€ Tas Takers GOpoor pera 
dogareias dmexopnoav eis Tdaxevriav, Xe. 
Here we see that they did not go back to 
the camp because that would have necessi- 
tated crossing the river. But had they 
been on the left or west side they must have 
crossed the river to reach Placentia. Again, 
had that imaginary bridge been more than 
imaginary, surely we should have had some 
mention of it here. So far from that, we 
are told that these Romans maintained the 
order in which they had fought during 
their retreat, which could not have been the 
case had they had to cross a bridge road- 
way. Polybius, then, certainly thought 
that the battle took place on the east side 
of the Trebbia, and we know, at any rate, 
that Polybius had peculiar opportunities for 
ascertaining the real facts of the case. 
Livy admittedly takes the same view. 
Messrs. How and Leigh do not. 

The block on which they stumble seems 
to be the omission on the part of the two 
ancient authors to account for the possibility 
of Sempronius’ junction with Scipio. But 
though Polybius does not account for this 
in express words, yet he gives us something 
more than a clue to what may be the ex- 
planation, when, after describing the 
junction, he proceeds immediately to give 
an account of Hannibal’s capture of Clastid- 
ium, some distance west of the Trebbia, 
commencing with the words kari Sé rods 


avtovs Katpovs, &c. Hannibal may then 
have been engaged at Clastidium when 
Sempronius came up. Even if he were not, 
the latter might well have joined Scipio by 
avoiding the plain and keeping to the foot 
hills of the Apennines, and furthermore the 
Celts on the east of the Trebbia, whose 
attitude towards the Carthaginians seems to 
have been of a very doubtful character (P. 
iii. 69, 5, 6), would probably screen Sem- 
pronius’ approach. 

The geography of the region through 
which Hannibal marched from the northern 
plain to Faesulae is evidently not known to 
Polybius and Livy save in the merest out- 
line, and the line of Hannibal’s march can 
be little more than conjectured, and that 
not with anything approaching to certainty ; 
still the coast track from Liguria to the 
lower Arno seems to agree most closely with 
the vague details we have at our disposal, 
especially with Livy’s remark that Hannibal 
after the engagement with Sempronius 
(xxi. 59) retired to Liguria. 

After seeing the region of Lake Trasi- 
mene, it seems to me impossible to doubt 
that Messrs. How and Leigh are right in 
adopting the north rather than the east site 
for the battlefield. It is not, however, easy 
to understand how it is they fail to perceive 
that Polybius’ description of the field and 
of the battle is in the main favourable to 
the view which they take. I say ‘in the 
main’ advisedly, because Polybius’ descrip- 
tion seems to demand that the battle took 
place, not in the long stretch of low land 
between Passignano and the passage round 
Monte Gualandro, but in the shorter space 
between Tuoro and the latter place. It 
may be doubted, too, to say the least of it, 
whether even the adventurous genius of 
Hannibal would not have shrunk from 
extending an army of the size of his along 
an are which measured along the chord 
would be four and three-quarter miles, and 
along the are itself some seven or eight 
miles, It is also to be noted that the lake 
shore at the time of the battle must have 
been much closer to the hill of Tuoro than 
it is at the present day. So extended a 
position as that demanded by Messrs. How 
and Leigh’s theory seems to be incredible, 
though the distance along the road from 
Monte Gualandro to Tuoro, about two 
miles, seems too short for a force of the size 
of the Roman army when in marching 
order ; yet we gather from the last section 
of Livy xxii. 4 that the fighting began 
on the front and flanks sooner than on the 
rear of the Roman column, which would 
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seem to indicate that the troops posted by 
Hannibal on Monte Gualandro had to hold 
back in order to let the Roman army get 
thoroughly involved in the passage. 

To those who have examined the region 
of the earlier exploits of Hannibal in Italy 
it will, I think, seem a pity that Messrs. 
How and Leigh have departed so largely 
from the ancient authorities. With regard 
to the Trebbia both Livy’s and Polybius’ 
topography, and consequently much of their 
history, is rejected. With regard to Trasi- 
mene Polybius is practically ignored. This 
shows a fine independent spirit on the part 
of the modern historians, but it may seem 
to some that the method, historically 
speaking, is open to criticism. Were the 
question involved in these few pages of this 
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long history merely one of detail with 
respect to certain incidents in the Hannibalic 
campaign, then certainly such criticism as 
I have attempted would be unduly pro- 
longed, but the matter may be fairly 
claimed to assume a more serious aspect as 
disclosing the attitude which the modern 
authors, in one portion at least of their 
work, have thought it right to assume with 
regard to the ancient authorities. The. 
description of the campaign in Italy sub- 
sequent to Trasimene is most interesting, 
and should be read by everybody who cares 
for that side of history, and the authors are 
certainly to be congratulated on their adop- 
tion of Mr. Strachan-Davidson’s views with 
regard to Cannae. 
G. B. Grunpy. 





THE PLACE OF THE PARMENIDES IN THE ORDER OF THE PLATONIC 
DIALOGUES, FURTHER CONSIDERED. 


In his interesting article on ‘ the place of 
the Parmenides in the order of the Platonic 
dialogues,’ which appeared in the April num- 
ber of this Review, and which seems in some 
slight measure to take its point of departure 
from an edition of the Parmenides published 
by me, Professor Campbell is good enough to 
speak of my work in terms for which I owe 
him thanks, At the same time the body of 
his article, which I did not see on its first 
appearance, implies that his views have re- 
ceived less than justice from myself among 
others, and that his conclusions differ con- 
siderably from mine. Perhaps I may be 
permitted a word or two on the subject. 

(1) I certainly should be very sorry either 
to say now, or to have said at any time, any- 
thing unjust of a scholar to whom Platonic 
criticism owes so much. Prof. Campbell’s 
arguments from language were advanced in 
his edition of the Sophistes and Politicus, 
and students who failed to consider them 
attentively as bearing on those dialogues 
would not be well advised. But he will, I 
hope, admit that the question is different in 
regard to other dialogues which he cited 
only by way of illustration. Thus all that 
his argument says about the Parmenides is 
as follows (Soph. and Polit. Introd. p. 
xxxiii.) :— ‘there is no other dialogue which 
equally with these approximates to the langu- 
age of the later dialogues ['Timazeus, Critias, 
Laws], as measured by the number of words 
(in proportion to the number of pages) which 


the dialogue in question shares with the 
Timaeus, Critias, or Laws, and with no 
OtHEL. 45 suses The following table exhibits ap- 
proximately the numerical ratios of the 
several dialogues according to the number 
of words at once common and peculiar to 
each with the Timaeus, Critias, and Laws :— 
seat aanes Parm., Hipp.-Min. +...... The position 
of the Parmenides in this list, like that of 
the Phaedrus, is partly accounted for by ex- 
ceptional circumstances.’ This, it will be 
seen, is but a passing reference: the words 
constituting the ratio are not quoted, and 
the evidence is to some extent discounted by 
the closing qualification. Before I could 
deal with the argument in detail I must 
first have extracted my own evidence from 
Ast’s Lexicon, or some other source ; a task 
for which, amid the difficulties under which 
I worked, I had not time. Prof, Campbell 
expresses surprise that I should have asked 
‘by what circumstances ?’: but at least I 
hint an answer to my own query in the same 
sense as he does, by saying ‘clearly the sub- 
ject matter would have to be considered.’ 
Passing to the general question of lin- 
guistic tests as evidence of date, I admit at 
once that they may have great value; but 
that value will depend very largely upon 
‘circumstances.’ Let me take examples. 
I point out in my work that while one 
German statistician places the Republic in a 
certain position as a result of summing up, 
in the gross, a series of characteristic 
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phrases occurring in it, another by the 
simple expedient of taking the same 
material in detail, by books, places different 
books widely apart in Plato’s lifetime. I 
also show, in reference to the Parmenides, 
that while a German statistician classes it 
as late because of the ‘parenthetic’ use of 
cimeiy (eirov éyo ete.) as opposed to the 
narrative use—xat éyo etrov—the circum- 
stances of the usage greatly reduce the 
value of the test. At the opening of the 
dialogue Plato requires a liberal use of such 
phrases as ‘quoth he,’ ‘said I.’ In eleven 
pp. of Steph. édy, dys, pavar occur 58 
times parenthetically, and etrov, eizety, in 
one or other usage, 19 times. And ¢dvar 
is often suppressed. Clearly a parenthetic 
eivetv, to break the recurrence of ¢dvat, 
was a question of euphony, and is no 
evidence of date. With the general direc- 
tion of Prof. Campbell’s argument, however, 
Tam quite in accord. If you can confidently 
arrange a group of writings in consecutive 
order, and then show that a given work has 
greater and greater linguistic affinities as 
you travel backward in the list, you establish 
a prima facie case in favour of an early 
date for the work in question. But I feel 
some disappointment on seeing the materials 
—now first published—from which Prof. 
Cambell’s ratio, above referred to, was con- 
structed. Having noted six words as com- 
mon and peculiar to the Parmenides, 
Timaeus, Critias and Laws, he proceeds to 
add the Sophistes, Politicus and Philebus to 
the group and so obtains the following total 
of twelve words—dzetpia, Suapederd, ioov 
adv., toriov, pebeets, pepiLw, pepioros, movws, 
TappeyeOns, mavrodaras, mods, cvvdvo. Of 
this list I should be disposed to say that it is 
too colourless ; that, with one exception, it 
has no item so distinctively and character- 
istically Platonic as to justifiy any decided 
inference. Prof. Campbell himself pro- 
nounces judgment upon it when he says 
‘almost any of these words might have 
occurred in any Attic writer without sur- 
prising the reader.’ The one exceptional, 
symptomatic word is peOegs, and its effect 
on my mind is the reverse of that which 
Prof. Campbell’s argument seeks to produce. 
It suggests a closer connection than I saw 
before ‘between the Parmenides and Prof. 
Campbell’s late group. Me@egis represents a 
theory of great importance in Plato’s 
system, and it startles me to learn that the 
word occurs only in the Parmenides and 
Sophistes. Hither I had not noted the fact, 
or else my note had, in the long course of 
my disjointed labours, got mislaid. All I 
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can say upon the matter at present is (1) 
that Prof. Campbell himself describes both 
dialogues as severely metaphysical, and 
while the word might thus naturally occur 
in both, it does not follow that they are 
closely successive dialogues, as Plato might 
drop, and subsequently resume, the dis- 
cussion involving the term: (2) that while 
this particular word does not occur else- 
where, the analogous petracyeois appears in 
the Phaedo, and the verb peréxew in the 
Phaedo and Republic—both words in the 
technical metaphysical sense: (3) that if, 
which is not imperative, the use of the term 
binds the two works together in time, it 
rather suggests an early date for both. 
The word péeeis is the bond which to Aris- 
totle connects Plato with the Pythagoreans 
—riv O€ pebcEw Tovvopa povov peteBarev* ot 
pev yap IvOayopeor pipnoe ta dvta paciv 
elvar TOV apiOpav, TAdrwv de pebeéer, Tovvopa 
petaBadrtav. Thy pevror ye pedcdw 1) tiv 
pipnow, yTis av ein Tov ciddv, apeioay ev 
Kowa fyretv (Met. i. 6). While Aristotle 
says here that the sense of the word was 
not clearly defined—and as a fact Plato in 
the Parmenides discusses several senses—it 
seems nevertheless to be a stronger term 
than either of its equivalents tapovoia or 
kowwvia, and on that ground I feel inclined 
to reckon it the earliest of the three. And 
this is in harmony with Prof. Campbell’s 
linguistic arguments for the date of the 
Parmenides. 

(2) In our views of the position to be 
assigned to the Parmenides Prof. Campbell 
and I are—setting this or that type of 
argument aside—more nearly in accord 
than readers of his article would perhaps be 
disposed to fancy. When treating the 
question, in my edition of the dialogue, I use 
in regard to the Parmenides the words ‘a 
distinctly early position,’ ‘a very early 
place’; but I carefully qualify them by 
the additions ‘in the ranks of Plato’s 
metaphysical writings,’ ‘among Plato’s onto- 
logical speculations.’2 I have never con- 
sidered the position of the Parmenides in 
reference to such works as the Laches and 
Kuthyphro, or even the Protagoras, Gorgias 
and opening books of the Republic. It 
may be, it probably is, later than them all. 
My concern was to find a place for it among 
those works which deal with first principles, 
as a basis on which sounder structures in 
physics, ethics and politics may be built. 
Like all students of Plato I accept the 
Critias and Laws as very late; and I agree 
with Prof. Campbell in putting the Par- 
menides before the Sophistes, Politicus, 
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Philebus and Timaeus. (It may be well 
here to recall the fact which is, of course, 
obvious enough, that the more works you 
reckon as late the less late you become. If 
we take bulk and difficulty together, the 
works thus far placed later than the Par- 
menides may represent about half Plato’s 
literary activity. He could well write three 
Euthyphros for one Sophistes.) To go on— 
Prof. Campbell puts the Parmenides prior 
to the Theaetetus, but with some hesitation ; 
I agree, without any. To me it seems that, 
apart from other evidence such as Prof. 
Campbell adduces, the remark Iappevidys de 
pot aivetat, TO Tod ‘Ounpov, aidotos Te p.ou 
dpa Sewds te. cvpmpoceusa yap di) TO avdpt 
wavy veos Tavu tTpecBvTy, Kal wor ebavyn Bdbos 
Tu €xew Tavtaéract yevvaiov (Theaet. 183 E), 
and the corresponding ones Soph. 217 C, 
237 A, ‘are references, as clear as Plato’s 
mode of authorship will permit, from those 
dialogues to the Parmenides as a work 
already given to the public (my ed. xxxiii.).’ 
Tt will thus be seen that the question 
practically resolves itself into this—Where 
does the Parmenides stand with reference to 
the Cratylus, Meno, Phaedo, Phaedrus and 
Republic ; Prof. Campbell would place the 
last two before the Parmenides because they 
show ‘an exulting and triumphant note, a 
tone of smiling optimism’ while the Par- 
menides betrays a sense of difficulties. 
This may be admitted; but on the other 
hand there is a good deal of easy confidence 
and jocular sense of power in various parts 
of the Theaetetus, Sophistes and Philebus, 
and in the whole structure of the Sym- 
posium. Now Prof. Campbell puts the 
Sophistes and Philebus late on other 
grounds, and scarcely touches the question 
of the Symposium. Would he group the 
last with the Phaedrus and Republic because 
of its exuberant character? It seems to 
me that as an artistic composition the 
Symposium is far ahead of the Phaedrus. 
Then again Prof. Campbell seems inclined 
to place the Phaedo prior to the Parmenides, 
which would throw it into connection with 
the two exultant dialogues. Now I do not 
say that the Phaedo is a dialogue of despair, 
but assuredly its hope partakes largely of 
resignation, and its faith enters into that 
which is within the veil ; and this expressly 
on the ground of difficulties which cannot 
be surmounted. Even as regards the Re- 
public I am disposed to place its exultant 
tone largely in the first half. Nor am I 
prepared to allow that Plato never was ex- 
uberant and optimistic but once. He might 
lose his optimism in one direction, e.g, in 
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his power of connecting the ideal sphere 
with ours, and retain it in another, e.g. in 
the expansion and unification of the ideal 
sphere itself. Or, to put it differently, one 
dialogue, as for instance the Parmenides, 
may represent the sense of difficulty experi- 
enced in reaching the ideal sphere ; another, 
such as the Symposium, shows how exultant 
he and we should feel on the assumption 
that we have somehow got there. Prof. 
Campbell says that my chief reason for 
placing the Phaedo late ‘appears to be that 
the singular argument in which the in- 
separable association of Life with Soul is 
illustrated by the constant conjunction of 
Heat with Fire, presupposes that communion 
of kinds, cowwvia tév yevav, which is elabor- 
ately proved in the Sophistes.’ I am sorry 
if my arguments have been obscurely stated, 
but this does not fairly embody any of 
them, so far as I can remember. When 
Prof. Campbell adds that I ‘cannot have 
forgotten that Socrates in the Parmenides is 
doubtful whether or not to assume an eidos 
of zip’ he fails to observe that the very 
kernel of much which I advance is pre- 
cisely this—that many an eidos is recognized 
elsewhere which is not admitted in the 
Parmenides. 

My arguments on the position of the 
Parmenides among the other metaphysical 
dialogues take, in the main, four forms, and 
are not in the least mysterious. 

1. As Prof. Campbell cites, with some 
approval, Teichmiiller’s argument for a 
change of style from narrative to dramatic, 
which is supposed to date from the opening 
of the Theaetetus; so I cite the elaborate 
discussion of the true discipline for the 
philosopher, beginning Parm. 135 C, zpot 
yup, eiretv (note the ‘parenthetic’ ciety), 
mpw yvpvacOjva, & Swxpares, dpilerOar 
érvxetpeis Kadov Te Ti Kal Sikatov Kal dyabov Kai 
év éxaoTov Tav eidov, as an evidence of a 
change, not in literary style but, in the 
more important department of dialectical 
discussion. Hitherto Plato had discussed 
the ethical problems specially characteristic 
of the historic Socrates, and in the some- 
what haphazard manner which Socrates had 
employed. He is now passing from ethics 
to metaphysics, or first principles, and he 
finds that something is required in addition 
to the Socratic method. That something is 
supplied by the Zenonian or Parmenidean 
dialectic; and this point is emphasized so 
strongly that the whole remaining portion 
of the dialogue is sometimes regarded as 
nothing more than a dialectical exercise. I 
assume that Plato is here for the first time 
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thrown upon his defence after having 
objectivized the general definitions of So- 
erates (Arist. Jet, xii. 4), and is preparing 
for what proved to be the task of his 
remaining years—the defence and elaboration 
of his new theory. 

2. I contend that in the Parmenides, as 
compared with the other metaphysical 
dialogues, the ideal sphere is undeveloped, 
is simply a mass of Socratic general defi- 
nitions objectivized. _Parmenides expressly 
asks the young Socrates whether, in addition 
to those objectivized general definitions, he 
accepts the existence of ideas for ‘man fire 
water’ and for ‘hair mud filth’—about 
which the historic Socrates never inquired. 
In regard to the first group Socrates says 
he has great difficulties; from the second 
he recoils with horror. This I regard as 
showing that Plato had been compelled to 
face the problem of a great expansion of 
his ideal sphere, so as to include an e¢idos 
évos €xdorov: and was preparing to take the 
step, but as yet hung back. Ideas for such 
things, and even for manufactured articles, 
are admitted without hesitation in the 
Cratylus, the latter books of the Republic, 
and the Phaedo. Inference—these are 
later, at least slightly, than the Parmenides. 

3. And as the ideal sphere is not 
developed, neither, I hold, is it methodized. 
(a) The ideas have no order or precedence. 
At most we can say of 7d é& that Plato is 
turning this hypothesis of Parmenides on 
all sides to see if he can make a leading 
idea of it. Now in the latter half of the 
Republic we have the great teleological 
master idea of 76 dyadv, and in the 
Sophistes we have év, ordots, kivyots, radrév, 
Garepov, as five pre-eminent ideas which 
take precedence. (8) In the Parmenides 
relationship between the ideas is treated as 
being quite unrestricted, any idea can 
co-relate with any other—riyv airy aropiav 
Tavrobaras thexouévyv. Plato does not yet 
see where relation will lead him. But in 
the Sophistes (251-2 ete.) and also in the 
Phaedo he recognizes that, while there must 
be relation, it is not indiscriminate but has 
distinct limits. Thus in the Phaedo ‘cold’ 
and ‘hot’ will not relate (perhaps this may 
explain Prof. Campbell’s conception of my 
argument, referred to above), nor ‘even’ 
and ‘odd,’ ob yap podvov ro cidn Ta evavtia ody 
bropever eridvra GAAnAa, GANG kal K.7.d. (104). 

4. I point out that while in the Par- 
menides all his attempts to bring his ideas 
to bear upon the world of sense are made 
subject to the fundamental presupposition 
that the spheres are totally distinct, he in 
other works makes various attempts to 
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bridge over the gulf which separates the 
spheres. ‘This would include all dialogues 
which discuss or accept the doctrine of 
dvdpvnots—for example the Phaedo, Phae- 
drus, and Meno; possibly also those that 
speak of “divine madness,” as the Phaedrus 
and Symposium. It would include the 
simile of the Cave in the Republic, and all 
those attempts to construct a sort of Jacob’s 
ladder, or graded means of descent from the 
higher sphere to the lower. Such attempts 
are to be found in the divided line of the 
Republic, the construction of trdbec1s above 
trdGecis in the Phaedo, and the declaration 
in the Philebus that we must not proceed 
at once from the one to the unlimited, zpiv 
av tis Tov apiOmov adtod mavta Katidy Tov 
peraév Tod dmetpov Te Kal TOU évds—whatever 
that description may be held to mean’ (my 
ed. xxx.). The elaboration of these argu- 
ments might cost Plato years of labour. 

I have no wish to maintain that each 
argument here advanced is a strong one, 
although they seem to me as forcible as 
some of Prof. Campbell’s linguistic clues. 
What I urge is that they hang together, 
and gain strength thereby. Prof. Campbell, 
no doubt, objects that ‘arguments of this 
kind (turning on Plato’s manner of stating 
a view) have really not much force’ and 
prefers tests drawn from vocabulary. Now 
in the case which he cites as analogous— 
that of painting—it may be conceded for 
argument’s sake that an expert would deal 
principally with brush work and other 
technique, and avoid the risk of seeking to 
trace changes in the painter’s mental atti- 
tude towards his subjects. But is not the 
case reversed when from painting we pass 
to the works of a speculative thinker? For 
what does Prof. Campbell, like others, seek 
to determine the order of Plato’s writings 
at all, except to make sure of the successive 
stages in his manner of stating his view? 

There are, of course, other means of 
arriving at a conclusion, which affect 
separate dialogues ; I will confine myself to 
an illustration for the Phaedo. The 
passage to which I appeal for two connected 
arguments is pp. 100 B—101. 

(a) In the Parmenides the young Socrates 
—representing the young Plato—is de- 
scribed as throwing out his first adumbra- 
tion of a doctrine of ideas—rode d€ pou eizé: 
ov vopiters eivat ato Kal’ atto €idds Ti 
dpoiorntos; etc. (129). Parmenides is 
represented as being struck with the 
novelty and originality of the suggestion, 
and asks (130 B) xaé po eid, aitds od otro 
Sunpyoa ds Aé€yets, xwpis pev €idn adta arta, 
xwpts d€ Ta TovTWV ad ETEXOVTA ; In the 
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Phaedo the old Socrates just before his 
death—corresponding to the aged Plato—is 
introduced speaking thus (100 B): ddd’, 7 
& ds, dde A€yw, ovdevy Kawodv (would the 
reader note that’), dAX’ aep dei (and that), 
Kal a\Xore (and that 1), kai ev ro tapeAnAvOdte 
Adye, ovdev meravpa eyo (and that "). 
Epxopar yep xu) emixetpav wou emdetEac ar THs 
aitias TO ei os o mempayparerpat, Kal eipe 
mwadw (and that?), ex éxetva ta woAvOpvAnta 
(and that ?), cat dpxopa am éxeivwv brobénevos 
elvait Tt kaddv aito Kal’ attd Kai dyabov Kai 
péya kai Tada wavra. If this contrast does 
not speak for itself, it seems to me useless 
to speculate what Plato may mean in any 
other connection. 

(6) Plato in the Parmenides, while quite 
alive to the difficulties of wéOeéis, yet spends 
much time and ingenuity in arguing for and 
against it in several senses. In the Phaedo 
we have what clearly seems to be his 
farewell to argument upon the question, 
and his announcement that his faith 
remains unshaken despite the fact that his 
arguments have been shattered. The oftener 
I read the passage the more satisfied I am 
of its valedictory character, as the review 
of a life’s effort; and I find myself wholly 
out of sympathy with Prof. Campbell’s 
remarks on it—‘the different modes of 
peOcéis (or poetdoyecis) are treated loosely 
and vaguely ’—with the view of bringing 
out that the Parmenides is the later work. 
The passage follows on the last and is too 
long to quote; but I would ask readers, 
bearing in mind what has just been said 
above, to turn to it and read it carefully, 
more particularly the words 7a pév dAdo 
Xaipewv €0, Tapdrropat yap €v Tots aAXovs Tat, 
TovTo be amTA@s Kal drexvins Kat tows ed7/0us 
éxo Tap’ euavtTd, te ovK GAXo TL Toret adTd 
Kadov 7 1 exeivov Tod Kadod elre wapovcia «ire 
Kowwvia €ite Orn 57) Kal Orws Tpooyevomevyn 
(call it what you like, I no longer dispute 
on the point): ov yap ére rodto ducyupifopar 
(can there be any mistake about that ?)— 
GAN’ Ott TO KAAG TavtTa Ta KaAG ylyveTat Kadd. 
He is starting on his long journey, and he 
makes that confession of faith ‘ believing 
where he cannot prove’; nay, as regards 
proof dedias tiv €avtod oxiav. If he has any 
argument now it is that death alone will 
solve the mystery, and take him to the 
Toros vontos of which here he has at best an 
évapvyots. If this argument stood alone it 
might possibly be urged against it that 
Plato is simply, as a stroke of art, re- 
presenting the dying Socrates in char- 
acter. But that could not be urged in the 
case of argument (a), and the two are 
obviously parts of one picture. To my 
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mind it is certain that the Phaedo is a late 
work, 

On the question of the place to be assigned 
to the Parmenides I am, of course, aware 
that my conclusions do not, and I should 
suppose that Prof. Campbell’s would not, 
commend themselves to the eminently quali- 
fied and most considerate reviewer of my 
work in these columns, Mr. R. D. Hicks. 
It would be out of place for me to enter into 
an argument with him. I will only say on 
the one hand that I am not satisfied that 
the objections which he raises are fatal to 
the view that the Parmenides ranks early, 
and on the other that no one can enter on 
the question of Platonic chronology without 
realizing very soon ‘ that each has a story in 
a dispute and a true one too, and both are 
right or wrong as you will.’ I should almost 
be tempted to offer a general grouping of the 
metaphysical dialogues, were 1 not conscious 
that at best its worth must be small, For 
one thing, our evidence is too largely circum- 
stantial; and whatever line of inference 
may be pursued, we are sure to find that 
somewhere it betrays us. Thus Prof. 
Campbell and I agree that the Philebus is 
later than the Parmenides. But how much 
later? Reasoning, as I have done, from (1) 
pebegis and (2) the contents of the ideal 
sphere, I find my arguments pulling different 
ways. The hopefulness shown in the 
Philebus (14-17) on the former point, and 
the ridicule poured on the antinomies that 
arise from an abstract opposition of the two 
spheres, suggest a wide interval. On the 
other hand, some hesitation is betrayed 
regarding the ideas themselves—zepi tovtwv 
Tov évddwv  TOAA) aydisByrnots ylyverarc— 
which reduces the gap. Again, in drawing 
up lists we incline to assume that the works 
are strictly successive. They need not be. 
I could, for instance, imagine the Republic 
being dropped and then resumed, and the 
Parmenides being written during the pause. 
Finally the argument that because of 
resemblance in matter such works as the 
Parmenides, Sophistes, and Politicus are 
closely linked in time, fails to carry convic- 
tion. Plato—to continue our assumption— 
would hear criticisms upon the Parmenides 
only after its publication, and might 
naturally finish the Republic, with any 
other work already outlined, before re- 
suming that branch of inquiry. One 
of the clearest indications of sequence, 
and even of close sequence, supplied by Plato 
himself is the passage in which the Timaeus 
seems to be affiliated to the Republic, yet 
nobody alleges that nothing came between. 

W, W. WADDELL, 
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THE MINOR WORKS OF XENOPHON. 


IJ. THe Symposium. 


Meu eEr’s edition (Leyden 1850) is a work 
of excellent scholarship, to which Sauppe 
and Dindorf have not paid enough atten- 
tion. The remarks of Cobet, to which I 
refer occasionally, are in the Wovae Lectiones. 
I have had no opportunity of consulting 
Schenkl’s remarks on the Symposium in the 
third part of his Xenophontische Studien. 


1, 7. of oty audi tov Swxparnv mpOrov pev 
@aomep eikos TV erawovvTes THY KANTW ovxX 
imuxyvodvto cuvoamvyjce* Os 5& wavy axOo- 
pevos davepos Hv, ct py eowTo, cvvnKodov- 
Onoav. ererta dé aire ot pev yupvacdpevol Kat 
Xplodjrevot, of d€ Kal Novoedpevor TapHAGov. 

Who are the subject of zappdGov? Not 
Socrates and his companions ; for they ac- 
companied Callias at once and had no time 
to prepare themselves. But, if other guests 
are meant, as seems clear, Xenophon must 
have specified them by some such words as 
éxeita O€ aiTo < Kal of GAOL > of pev x.7.X., 
for without this addition the subject of 
zapy\Oov must be the subject of cvvyKodov- 
6ycav. Xenophon himself is to be under- 
stood as being one of these unnamed guests, 
for the words in $1, ois d€ wapayevouevos 
Tatra yryvockw dydoar Bovhowa, admit of 
no other interpretation than that he was 
actually present at this particular sym- 
posium. Whether he was, or whether 
the symposium ever took place, is another 
question. 

Mehler questions the use of zapjdOov and 
proposes zapyoav. The use is certainly 
doubtful and zapyoav would be idiomatic, 
but I should prefer zpoo7AGov as nearer the 
MSS. TIlapé and zpds are known to be 
sometimes confused. So perhaps in 4, 45 
map adrov should be changed with Mehler 
to mpods ator. 

1, 10. ra re dupata dirodppoverrépws Exovar 
Kal tiv hwvyv mpaotépav towodvtac Kal Ta 
oxnpara eis TO ehevfepstatov ayovcw. 

Read édcvbepuitepov. There is no reason 
for the superlative, when the other words 
are in the comparative. Mehler’s zpotevras 
for zovotvrat had occurred to me independ- 
ently and I believe it to be right. Soin 
Herod. 1, 89 Bekker’s zpoyoovor for zovy- 
cova. seems right (cf. ypyyatra pey ode 
mpotevta tb. 1, 24). 

1,11. The word xarayeoOar seems strangely 
used, when the professional jester knocks at 
the door and bids the servant say dots Te 


ein Kat dudte KatayeorOat Bovroto. KardyeoGat 
is not used of a guest at an entertainment 
but of a stranger visiting a place and putting 
up at a particular house. In this sense it is 
used properly in 8, 39. Even if it were 
suitable here, some further specification like 
évrad0a or mapa TG KaAXia would have to be 
added. Is it a mistake for xataxetoOa 
which occurs in § 14% KadActodar ‘to be 
asked in, invited’ (as in Plat. Symp. 212 D 
and 213 A) or xataxAivecOa is less probable. 

Callias, remarking that it would be mean 
to grudge him shelter and giving orders 
for his admission, dua dméBrcwey cis Tov 
Airédvov, djAov Gre érurxorav Ti éxeivw ddEere 
TO okOppa etvat. The last words ought in 
ordinary Greek to mean ‘what he thought 
the joke consisted in,’ and certainly the 
commentators have found it hard enough to 
say in what it did consist. If however the 
words are genuine, perhaps Xenophon wrote 
emurkoTav < otov > TL, ‘ what he thought of 
the joke,’ and zotov fell out after the last 
letters of érucxo7av. Mehler would bracket 
SpAov Ort...etvat, aS an adscript introduced 
by the 3jAov 6rs common in such cases. 

1, 14. év 7@ peragv seems unmeaning. 

1, 15. #rep for 7 is not an Attic word, 
nor does it seem tooccur elsewhere in 
Xenophon. Probably we should read 7. 

2, 3. ri obv ei kat pdpov Tis Hiv evéyKat, iva 
kat edwdia éotidpeba; Read probably éoriw- 
peba. 

2,4. Odxody véows pév dy ein tatra* jyas dé 
...tivos 6lew Senoer ; something like zpérovra 
seems needed with véois. 

Ibid. 6 pév @€oynis Eon ‘ eo OAGy k.7.X.’ 

Read 6 pév @€oyus, épn, < A€Eyer > “Co OAGv 
x.t.X. "Edy could hardly be used to intro- 
duce the quotation, and the context shows 
that we want it in the more common use. 
Two other answers of Socrates are just 
before accompanied by éd7. 

2, 6. évradOa 5) roddot ébbeyEarto. 

TloAAot <zoAAa > Mehler. Perhaps dpa 
should be inserted. (In 7, 1, érewdn wavres 
eriOuporpev é€yew, viv av padiota Kal apa 
aoaysev, Mehler inserts da before Aéyew.) 

2, 8. rapeoryxds d€ tis TH Opxnorpid. dvedidov 
TOUS Tpoxovs pexpt SwdeEKa. 

What is the force of dva in dvedidov? 
There seems no reason to think the girl was 
on any kind of platform, for édeornxviay just 
before means only ‘standing close by,’ @.e. 
she was in the room, not outside, waiting to 
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begin. Cf. oras éxi 76 avdpovein 1,13. In 
9, 2, Opovos tis evdov KxateréOy, there is no 
suggestion of a raised plaizorm. Perhaps 
we should read évedidov, ‘ put into her hand.’ 
In 5, 9 avédepov has been corrected to 
divédepov, but dcediSov here would imply (1 
think) more than one recipient. 

2, 9. % yuvarxeia hiats ovdev xeElpwv THs TOD 
dvdpos ovaa Tuyxaver, yvouns 5€ Kat ioxvos 
detrae (zpoodetrar Cobet). 

The emendation pons for yvaipns should 
be accepted. If women are inferior in 
intellect as well as in bodily strength, how 
can they be called ovdév yxetpovs? There is 
not much else to be inferior in, for Socrates 
is not thinking of character. 

2, 13. Should not Gp’ ody be dp’ ov 4 

2,20. eitots dyopavdpots adiotuns (apiotains 
Mehler and Cobet) éarep dprovs Ta Katw mpos 
Ta GVO. 

’Aductains (‘weigh out’) seems unmeaning 
in this connexion. As dé and zpéds some- 
times get confused in MSS., perhaps we 
should read Tpooioratns (‘ weigh against %): 

2, 25. doxet pevrou pLou Kal Ta. Tov dvdpiv 
oupTooLe TAUTO Tao KEW Garep Kat TO év yn 
pvopeva. 

Athenaeus has compara for ocvprdo., and 
many scholars (Cobet included) have adopted 
it. But we may notice (1) that in working 
out the comparison Socrates speaks of the 
mind as well as the body (xai ra cdépara kat 
ai yvOpar odadodvra): (2) that Hy dé Apiv ot 
maides pixpais Kvdige tuKva. erupaxalwow sug- 
gests a symposium: (3) that Athenaeus or 
a copyist might well substitute cépata by 
inadvertence, whereas ocuurdo. is very un- 
likely to have been so substituted. 

2, 26. ovrws od PBiakopevor td Tod olvov 
peOvew GdXdN’ dvareHopevor mpds TO Taryviw- 
déorepov adisopcBa.. 

MecOvew is clearly wrong as it stands, for 
Socrates does not propose to get drunk 
either by the gentle persuasion of small cups 
or by the rapid compulsion of large ones. 
Yet Cobet seems wrong in wishing to omit 
the word altogether. Schneider suggests 
that a verb in the future, which governed it 
and answered to ddigdpefa, has been 
omitted. Why not read <zpos ro> peOver ? 
Cf. 4, 37 dypi tod pty wewqv adixéoba. The 
imo Tov might cause the omission of the zpds 
TO. 

3, 1. The old emendation of évdpoavvnv 
(a favourite Xenophontean word and often 
contrasted with Avrn) for ddpodirny, which 
is both pepognly and unsuitable, seems to 
me certain. In 2, 24, to which Charmides is 
referring, ¢divodpooivyn is the word used, 
unless it is a mistake for eifpootvyn. Liddell 
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and Scott give no other example of ¢irodpo- 
cvvy in this sense. 

3, 8. Atrodv’cw tovtw ixavy. Read rovtwi 
in accordance with Cobet’s note on 4, 37. 
He seems to have overlooked this passage. 
One t would easily fall out before another. 

3, 9. It will also be in accordance with a 
rule of Cobet’s (V.L. p. 420) to read éz’ 
edxdpitié ye mpdypate for én’ edxapiot. 
Evxdpisros means ‘ grateful.’ 

4, 23. “AAN’ eye, & Sdxpares, ovdé rpds cod 
Tod TO mepudety KpiréBovdov ovtws bd Tod 
epwros extAayevTa. 

IIo can hardly be right for ‘I consider,’ 
nor is Mehler’s zovodpaec very plausible. 
IlovetoOai te péya, otk dvdcyxetov, cvpdopar, 
etc., all mean more than pure thinking. 
They have a notion of ‘ treating’ a thing as 
so and so, making it so and so. Neither 
mouiv nor zovecfar is a mere synonym for 
vopi~w. It is not easy however to find the 
real word, unless it was do0x@, which occurs 
in the very next sentence in the same 
personal use (doxeis ydp...ovrw diareOqvar 
avtov), perhaps as an echo of this. 

4, 37. dopo yap por Soxodtor. macyxew 
@omep e tis ToAAA Exwv Kal Toda eoOiwv 
pndémore eumripmAaito. eye d€ ovTw pev TOAAL 
€xw ws polis atta Kal eyo attos ecipiokw. 
Opus O€ meplerti jot K.T.X. 

TloAAG éxwv has been much questioned 
and zoAA\a zivwv, or the omission of the 
words, proposed. JI concur in thinking 
them wrong, but ovrw pev roa exw Seems 
to me still more so. Antisthenes. is con- 
trasting his own scanty resources, which 
yet satisfy him, with the affluence of rich 
men who are never satisfied. There would 
be no point in making him use the word 
woAXd ironically, but, taken literally, it gives 
exactly the wrong meaning. I think éA‘ya, 
or some similar word, must have been 
_accidentally changed to zodAa from the 
occurrence of zoAAa close by. On this cause 
of corruption compare what is said by 
Blass in the preface to his text of Isocrates, 
‘Peccant optimi codices vel maxime eo, quod 
oculo librarii ad proxima aberrante vel male 
addunt quaedam vel ad aliorum simili- 
tudinem corrumpunt,’ and the instructive 
examples he gives from the Urbinas as well 
as from inferior MSS. See also Vahlen on 
Aristotle’s Poetics 1460b 15. 

4, 38. épyov pé y’ corti Kal dveyetpat. 

The enclitic je before ye is surely a 
solecism, though both Dindorf and Sauppe 
give it. Read either épyov p’ éori with 
Heindorf or épyov yé p’ éore. 

4,49. Hermogenes combines devoutness 
towards the gods with economy: ézaw® Te 
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yap avrovs ovdev daravav, dv Te Siddactw det ad 
Tapexoua, edpnu® te doa av Svvwpar K.T.Ar. 
Mehler inserts 7 before zapéyopar ; but the 
meaning would be inadequately expressed 
and, whether H. gave something to the gods 
in sacrifice or to men in charity and kind- 
ness, it would hardly be consistent with 
ovdev daravév. The point of the passage 
evidently is that his devoutness costs him 
nothing at all. Perhaps Xenophon wrote 
something like <xdpw > or < edxapiotiav > 
TapexXopa. 

4,63. dare dia tobs cos Adyous épavres 
exvvodpopodpev GAAHAOvSs Lynrodvres. 

Mehler omits épévres. It might be better to 
omit fyrovvres, which seems a gloss on éxvvo- 
Spopoduev and is very weak when added to it. 

5, 6. eizep ye tod dodpaiverOar everev 
eroinoay Hiv pivas ot Geol. 

Not éroiycav but éveroinoay is the word 
required. Cf. Mem. 1, 4,11 éWw xat dxonv 
Kal ordua éveroinoav: ib. 6 ydGrta... 
eveipydoOn : tb. 5 pives tpooeréOnoav. The ev 
has been lost after the last letters of évexev. 

5, 10. éret 88 e&€recov af Updo kai eyévovro 
Tract ov KpitoBovdw. 

Ilaéoac must be used humorously, for it is 
clear that the boy and girl, not the guests, 
are the judges. Cf. 4, 18-20 and the banter 
about kisses here (5,9: 6,1). ’Avéepov in 
9 is probably to be altered with Cobet to 
diéhepov. 

6, 9. “ANN elrep yé rou Tois acu KaXois Kat 
tots PeXricrois cixalw adrov, érawvotvte paddov 
7 AowWopovpévy Sixaiws dv eixdéLor wé tus. Kat 
viv ovye odopovpevw Eorxas, ef ravr’ adrod 
Bedrio dys elvar. “AAA Bove rovynporépors 
eixdlw abrov ; Mnbde rovnporepass. 

The first sentence here has given con- 
siderable trouble, and perhaps we cannot 
hope to get it exactly right. BedAréw in 
Antisthenes’ rejoinder and the zovyporépos 
following seem to show that BeAricrors muste 
be a mistake for BedXtioow. If we sub- 
stitute this and leave out the articles, we 
shall get what must have been the sense of 
the passage, eizep yé ro. maou Kkadois kat 
BeXrioow cixdlw airov, ‘if all my comparisons 
are flattering.’ It is hard to account for 
the intrusion of the articles, but the sense 
seems peremptorily to require their omission, 
that the adjectives may have a predicative 
force. Jacobs may have been right in 
suggesting rovros, referring to the dda 
moAAd before mentioned, in place of rox rots ; 
but this would still leave the second trois 
unexplained. ixafw should perhaps be 
cikdow, as the eixacia apparently consists in 
words not yet uttered rather than in a 
fancy already conceived. 
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7,4. adda yap kal tadra pev odk eis Tavrov 
TO olvw emiorevder* ci 5é dpxotvTo mpds Tov 
avAov oxnpata év ots Xdpurés te Kal “OQpae cat 
Nvpdat ypadovrar, x.7.r. 

It does not seem possible that both xaé 
and peév should stand with tatra. Omit xa. 
On the other hand with oyjpara we seem to 
want some qualifying word such as tovatra 
or twa, perhaps oyypar <arra>. “Arta is 
not, I think, common in Xenophon, but ef. 
Hipparch. 8, 7 ad arta. Or should we 
read év otots for év ots 4 

8, 1. Ap’, éby, & avdpes, eikds jas tapdvtos 
daipovos peyadov...y auvnpovncas ; 

My) dpvnpovnca. gives us the contrary 
meaning to that required, and this has been 
remedied by omitting py. Perhaps we 
ought to read <ovx> eixds. Any awkward- 
ness in the two negatives is removed by the 
distance between them. ov«x might fall out 
from its likeness to the first letters of «ixds. 

8, 5. ds capds pévtor ob, partpoTe GavTod, 
det ToiadTa Toveis: ToTe pev TO Saltpoviov 
mpodhacifopevos ov duadéyer pow, TOTE 8’ aGAAOV 
Tov ediepevos. 

I do not see any occasion to follow Cobet 
in omitting ov diadéye por, Which he takes 
to be an adscript on rovadra roveis : rather it 
seems to me an almost necessary addition to 
make Antisthenes’ meaning clear. But is 
not rovatdra an error for raira, which is the 
expression more wanted here? rairé and 
taita have got corrupted several times in 
the text of the Symposium and have been 
restored by scholars. Thus 4, 56 rotro 
stands for raito: 8, 15 ratra for taira. In 
2,22 on 8 H mais cis Tovmicbev Kaprropevy 
TpoXors epipeEtTo, exeivos Tadra eis TO EuTrporbev 
erikiTTov pyetoOat Tpoxods ereipato, I would 
read taira and omit pupetoGar tpoxovs. In 
9, 7 drws tovtwv TvxoLev, Words which Mehler 
would omit altogether, I would in any case 
read rév airav. 

8, 13. ore wey yap oy avev didias cvvovata 
ovdepia GédAoyos, wavres eriotducfa* didreiv 
ye piv tdv pey To 700s ayapévwv avdyxn 
yoeta Kal eOeAovoia xKadeirar> tov dé Tod 
cwpatos eriGvpovvtwv ToAXol ev To’s TPdTOUS 
pépdhovrat kal pucover TOV epwméevwr K.T.A. 

Valckenaer and Cobet restore giAca for 
direiv, no doubt rightly, but the sense of 
the sentence seems unsatisfactory. If one 
person is attracted to another by admiration 
of his character, by whom is this called a 
pleasant voluntary compulsion? Surely it 
cannot be meant that this is the way in 
which other people, the world in general, 
describe it. Rather it is the way in which 
the man himself, who yields with pleasure 
to the attraction and lets himself go, would 
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speak of it. So he is distinguished from 
the men next mentioned, who hate the very 
person that attracts them (the constantly 
misunderstood odi et amo of Catullus) and 
would speak of the force that draws them 
as the very opposite of 7deta and éeOedovoia. 
These feelings and these expressions belong 
to of épdvres themselves, not to indifferent 
spectators. Read therefore qidia ye pry 
< imo > or < mpos > Tdv pev 76 700s ayapévwv 
...kaXetrat. There is no need for izé pév trav : 
cf, 2, 2% atAntpis pev...6 8& mats: 4b. 17 ra 
KEAN MEV...TOUS dmous Se, 

8, 16. Mehler’s @a\Xovra for Oa\Xovca, an 
emendation which had occurred to me before 
I was able to consult his edition of the 
dialogue, seems to me clearly right and re- 
moves all difficulty, though Sauppe in his 
Appendicula of critical notes does not even 
mention it. 

8, 17. pds d€ rovrois miorevou pant’ Gv Tapa 
TL Toon pyT av Kapav apopporepos yevynTar 
pewwOnvar av tiv dirALav. 

For rapa ti rovnoy, Which has no meaning, 
Tapakudon Or tapyyon has been proposed ; 
but what in the course of nature is certain 
to come ought not to be put as a merely 
possible contingency side by side with the 
loss of good looks through illness. In the 
passage that follows, describing a constant 
affection, we have the reference to illness 
repeated (iv dé Kdpn Srdrepos ovv, odd 
TvvEexXeoTepay THV cvvovalay €xev), but nothing 
about the time when a man is no longer 
young. We have however another possible 
contingency mentioned there, which some- 
times tries affection and fidelity, cvvaybeobar 
d¢ Hv Te oddApa zpoorinry, and it seems not 


NOTE ON «i codpovoitcr 


ei yap eipytar ev tats omovoats e&etvar Trap’ 
émoTepovs TIS Twv aypadwy woewv PBovAerar 
e\eiv, ov tots ert PBAdByn Erépwv iotow 7 
EvvOyKn eotiv, GAN’...daT1s py Tots de~apevors 
ei cwdpovovar TOAELOV avT cipyvns ToL EL. 

In his recent edition Mr. Forbes has 
argued strongly for the view that the 
difficult words ei cwdpovodcr refer, not to the 
conduct of a state in accepting or declining 
a proffered alliance which conforms to the 
conditions laid down, but to the subsequent 
conduct of the state which has accepted 
such an alliance. Notwithstanding the 
persuasiveness of Mr, Forbes I think that the 
other view (preferred in the notes,in Jowett’s 
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unreasonable to think that something may 
have been said here too about possible mis- 
fortunes. The slightest change to give that 
meaning would be dv rapa te rovyjon, ‘if for 
any reason he is in trouble,’ and zovety is 
certainly confused with ovety elsewhere. 
But the expression is perhaps not a very 
probable one and some more considerable 
change may be preferable. Or again Xeno- 
phon may have written something like zapa 
<Tovds voumous > Te roujoy. 

8, 35. kal peta Edvwv Kav py ev TH aiTH 
moda (rager Dobree, Cobet) rax0do1 76 epacry. 
Read kav peta E€vwv cat py. Perhaps wodrdc 
is an injudicious adscript. Cf. tis mporns 
retaypevos Lys. 16, 15. 

8, 40. as pev ody cor % modus Tdxv dy 
eritpewerev avTyv, et BovreEL, ed io. 

Should not BovAe be BovAow? In Oecon. 
8,10 I have suggested the change of BovAoo 
and déor0 to BovAa and déeu. 

Ibid. iepebs Oedv trav am’ ’EpexGéws, of kal 
ert tov BapBapov civ ‘ldxxw eorparevoar. 

As Demeter and Persephone are meant, oi 
should be ai. 

9,5. dp@vres ovtws kadov pev tov Atovucor, 
wpaiav oe THV ’Apiddvynv, od oxdmrovtas dé GAN’ 
GAnGwds Tots oTopact piArodvTas. 

Xkérrovras in the sense of ‘ pretending,’ 
‘playing at’ kissing is certainly impossible, 
as oxorrew always implies something in the 
way of wit or humour. Mehler however 
shows less than his usual insight in sug- 
gesting oxnmtopevous, Since oKymTopar con- 
notes an excuse or pretext, and is not co- 
extensive with ‘pretending.’ I suggest 
amat@vras or égamratavras. 

H. Ricwarps, 


IN THUCYDIDES, I. 40. 


translation) which regards the words in 
question as an afterthought, introduced at 
the expense of an anomaly in the syntax, is 
nearer the truth ; for it seems to be strongly 
supported by a passage in Herodotus which 
I am rather surprised to find is not cited in 
the commentaries. Themistocles, advocating 
that the Greeks should remain at Salamis, 
urges the argument (viii. 60) : 

dpoiws altod Te pevwv Tpovavpayncets 
IleAorovvycou Kal mpds TO ‘lob, otd€ odeas, 
el wep €U dpovees, akers ext THVv LeAoTOvvyoov. 
The anomaly arises from the attempt to 
express two conditional sentences as one, 
namely: (a) €i avrod pévers ov odeas akes ert 
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tiv HeXorovvycov, and (b) et ed dpovéets, odx 
Oedynoes odheas ayev éxi thy II. In Thucyd- 
ides we have not only an anomaly of just 
the same kind, but an almost identical phrase. 
The two ideas which properly demand two 
sentences and are compressed into one are: 
(a) if the treaty is observed, an dypados 
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mods Seeking an alliance with one of the 
signatories will be required to conform to 
certain conditions; (6) the signatories, «i 
cwdpovotor, will receive dypado. rods Only 


under those conditions. 
J. (Bs BURY. 


ON THE MEANING OF CERTAIN PASSAGES IN THUCYDIDES VI. 


In the following notes a new explanation 
-is offered of certain passages in the Sixth 

Book of Thucydides that are regarded by 
all editors and critics as either obscure or 
corrupt. The contention that I make is 
that in order to find the meaning of a 
passage, we must first construe it literally, 
then see what explanation arises out of the 
construe. If that explanation is in agree- 
ment with the context, then we may accept 
the text as sound. In all the passages con- 
strued, I find that the explanation satisfies 
this requirement. What therefore the 
reader has to judge of is mainly the ac- 
curacy of the bald construe appended to 
each passage. If he admits my construe, 
he will, I think, accept my explanation. Of 
course every one of these passages has been 
discussed at length by many critics abler 
than myself. But, instead of going over 
the ground again, I have preferred to go 
back to first principles. Of some critics, 
Junghahn, for example, and Miiller-Striibing, 
I should say that the very length of their 
discussions has sometimes tended to in- 
tensify rather than to dispel the darkness. 

For the purpose of readily contrasting 
the construe proposed with some view that 
has found powerful support, I have in most 
cases appended Jowett’s translation. 

*C. 14, 1 kat ot, & xpitan, éxubjdute, 
vopicas, ei dppwdeis To dvalydica, 7d pev 
Avew Tovs vopovs py pmeTa Tooavd’ dv papTipwv 
airiav oxelv. 

Construe: ‘Thinking, if you are afraid 
of [the illegal act of] putting a question 
again to the vote, that illegal action would 
not be blamed where there are so many 
witnesses [to its innocence].’ 

It is generally agreed from this passage 
that it was illegal to reopen a discussion on 
a vote. Nicias here distinctly implies that 
the act would be zapdvopov, but that the 
adea or permission would of course be 
readily granted in such a case. Hence 
Nicias is really proposing a vote of ddea on 


the ground that 4 cwrnpia rijs wédews re- 
quired it. 7d Avew Tots vopous airiay éye= 
‘law-breaking is blamed.’ [‘If you hesi- 
tate, remember that .. there can be no 
question of breaking the law,’ J.] 

* C, 21, 2 pnvav of8€ recodpwv Tdv xewept- 
vov ayyeAov pasdiov édOetv. 

‘Not even within four months, namely 
the winter months, is it easy for a messenger 
to come.’ 

For the use of the gen. cf. v. 14 of Aa- 
Kedalpoviot BovTo dALywv éTov Kabaipjnoew Tiv 
tov ’A@nvaiwv divapwv. Nicias puts the dis- 
tance between Sicily and Athens in the 
worst light by saying that in winter it may 
be that more than four months may elapse 
before the messenger can start, or, if he 
starts, can reach Athens. In the latter case 
he may have to put in for shelter at some 
port on the way and wait for spring. Thus 
ovdé is not, as the editors suppose, misplaced, 
nor is trav xeysepwv spurious.  [‘ During 
the four winter months hardly even a 
message can be sent hither,’ J.] 

In * c. 23, 1 jv yap atrot Adwue evOede 
py avtiraXov povov TapacKkevacdmevol, TARV ye 
mpos TO paxyrov avtav TO OmXuTiKOV K.T.X., 
some propose to alter or to remove 76 émAutt- 
xov. If Nicias is made to say that it is 
necessary to attack the Syracusans ‘with a 
force a match for theirs, except, of course, 
as regards our hoplites in comparison with 
their (total) fighting force,’ the sentence 
is really nonsense. It would be absurd to 
suggest that Athens might be thought not 
to be a match for Syracuse because the 
Athenian infantry could not equal the whole 
of the Syracusan forces added together. 
No evidence of disparity could be deduced 
from such a consideration. The fact is that 
To émAurikov is object to mapacKkevacdpmevor, 
and that a comma is required after atrév. 
The Athenians were strong in infantry, 
they were weak in cavalry: they could 
easily send a force of infantry equal to any 
force of infantry that Syracuse could put 
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into the field. But, says Nicias, though the 
heavy infantry be a match for them (except 
of course, he throws in, when compared 
with their infantry and cavalry taken to- 
gether), that will not be enough. What is 
required is that all the forces taken from 
Athens should be more than a match for the 
enemy’s whole fighting force, so as to counter- 
balance the obvious inferiofity in cavalry. 
The unusual position of 7d dé7AutiKov is ac- 
counted for by the prominence that has 
already been given to the ‘ hoplites’ in the 
previous chapter. It is emphatic, and re- 
quires to be made so in the sentence. 

*C. 31, 1 wapackevy yap attn tporn éx- 
tTrevoaca pias moAews Svvaper “EAAnviKA 
moAuteAcotatn Oy Kal evmperectatn TOV és 
€xetvov TOV XpovoV eyéveTo. 

The sentence might have run zapackevy) 
yap airy mpadrn (qv 7) éxrAcKoaca pas TOAEWS 
duvaper EAAnvixy 7. . . eyévero. ‘This was 
the first expedition that having sailed from 
a single city with a Greek force far surpassed 
all those that had hitherto (sailed from a 
single city with a Greek force) in costliness 
and magnificence.’ Thucydides here looks 
forward to a time when possibly some Greek 
state might send out an expedition that 
would beat the record established by the 
Sicilian Expedition for costliness and mag- 
nificence. In this passage tpdéry would be 
illogical—the note in Jowett says it is so— 
were it not that zodvreXeotaryn 37) Kal ev- 
mpeTectatyn TOV és exelvov Tov xpovoy Clearly 
means something more than zoAvteAcotépa Kat 
edmperectépa Tov és exeivov Tov xpovov. The 
superlative with 67 implies a great stride 
forwards. Some expedition in the past may 
have been second to it, but it was longo 
proximus intervallo, Some earlier expedi- 
tion from a Greek city—say the next after 
the Argonauts—must have established some 
sort of record, but it was only a little better 
than that which went before. Of course 
pas moAews Svvdper “EAAnvixy excludes such 
expeditions as those of the Persians. 

tecent editors who retain the text place 
a comma before zpwrn and after “EAAnvicy, 
and render ‘being the first to sail from a 
single city with a Greek force’ ; but this is 
contrary to fact, unless duvdjer “EXAnqviKA 
can, as Stahl supposes, mean ‘with a force 
drawn from all parts of Greece.’ [‘ No arma- 
ment so magnificent or costly had ever been 
sent out by any single Hellenic power,’ J. | 

C. 31, 4 EvveBy Se zpds te odds airods apa 
épw yeveoOat, & Tis exactos mpoceTaxOn, Kal és 
tovs aAXous “EAAnvas éridecéw paddov cixac- 
Ova tis Suvvdpews Kat eLovaolas 7) él ToAEuLous 
TapacKevyy. 


‘The result was that among themselves 
they fell to quarrelling at their posts (as to 
who was best equipped for the expedition), 
while to the Greeks at large (through the 
splendour of the equipment) a display was 
portrayed of their (internal) power and (ex- 
ternal) influence rather than a force equipped 
against an enemy.’ 

(1) mpis odas atrods épw yevérOar is not 
merely ‘there was rivalry amongst them 
in the matter of arms,’ ete. ; much less, as 
some suppose, ‘they strove to be best at 
their duties.’ In ii. 54 éyévero épis Tots 
dvOparos pm Aowmov dvopdacbo . GANG 
Aydv is ‘they disputed whether Ads 
and not Xoyds was the word.’ In ii. 21 
kara Evotdoes yryvopevor ev TolAQ é€pide 
joav is ‘they gathered in groups and 
quarrelled.’ In iii, 111 jv wodAy Epis kat 
dyvoia «ire “Apmpaxustns tis eotw cite IeAXo- 
movvycios is ‘they quarrelled in their ig- 
norance.’ The only other passage in which 
pis occurs in Thuc. is ec. 35 of this book, 
where the meaning is clearly ‘disputed 
hotly.’ So in our passage the sense must 
be ‘as they stood waiting to embark, they 
disputed as to which man’s equipment was 
the best.’ 

(2) érideréts nxacOy és Tods adAovs "EAAnvas 
is by no means ‘to the rest of the Greeks 
the expedition resembled a grand display.’ 
Thucydides is describing the start of the 
expedition, not the effect that the news of 
it produced on the Greeks : he tells not what 
the Greeks thought on that day, but what the 
Athenians were doing. ‘The rest of the 
Greeks’ were not there to see what the ex- 
pedition looked like. The words can mean 
only ‘a display intended for the rest of 
Greece was portrayed rather than an arma- 
ment directed against an enemy.’ Thus (1) 
and (2) present two aspects of one and the 
same picture, the two being closely con- 
nected—the épis among themselves and the 
érideréis to Greece. [* While at home the 
Athenians were thus competing with one 
another in the performance of their several 
duties, to the rest of Hellas the expedition 
seemed to be a grand display of their power 
and greatness,’ J.| 

* ©, 46, 2 7d pev Nucla rpoodexopevy jv ra 
mapa tov ‘Eyeotaiwy, tov de érépow Kat 
doywrepa. 

‘ By Nicias the news from 8. was expected ; 
to the other two it was even more unaccount- 
able than unexpected.’ 

The length to which Thue. carries ellipse 
has been dealt with in great detail by L. 
Herbst. With the comparative ellipse is 
especially common. Here the ellipse is to 
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be filled up from zpoodexonevw Hv—od povov 
ampoodokyta nv dAXAG kal dAoywrepa. [‘ Nicias 
expected that the Egestaeans would fail 
them ; to the two others their behaviour 
appeared even more incomprehensible than 
the defection of the Rhegians,’ J.] 

* C. 69, 1 opus d& odk av oidpevor oicr 
tovs “A@nvaiovs mpotépous éreAGetv Kal Si 
Taxous avayKalopevor apitvacbar avadaBovres 
Ta O7Aa eds avternoav. ‘ Nevertheless, 
though they did not expect that the A. would 
make an attack on them, and that they 
would suddenly by compulsion defend them- 
selves, they took up their arms,’ etc. 

avaykalopmevot is part of the predicate with 
dpivacbat: avaykalopevor Gprvopeba = ‘ we are 
forced to defend ourselves,’ oiduevor governs 
dpivacGa, and ay extendstoit. The editors 
make dvayxa{duevo. govern dutivacba.—in 
which case, as Stahl sees, the participle 
ought to be causal to make sense. [‘ They 
were compelled to make a hasty defence, for 
they never imagined that the Athenians 
would begin the attack. Nevertheless they 
took up their arms,’ J. ] 

mu, 82; 2 2 70 pav ou peyiorov papTvptov 
avdros elev, OTe ot “Iwves & det TOTE TOE HLOL TOUS 
Awpietoiv ciow. EXEL d€ Kal ovTws. HpEts yap 
"Twves ovres Iedorovvnators Awptedot, Kal 
mhetoow ovo Kat , TAPOLKOVTW, erxeapeba oTw 
TpoTw HKLCT avuTa@v brakovodpca. 

‘He himself has borne the strongest 
witness by saying that the Ionians are 
always enemies to the Dorians. Moreover, 
the case stands exactly as follows. We 
being Ionians to the Peloponnesians who are 
Dorians and superior in numbers and near 
neighbours, considered the best way of 
avoiding dependence on them.’ 

(1) eye 8€ ai otrws refers to what follows, 
not to what precedes. The general principle 
‘Tonians versus Dorians’ is enough to justify 
Athens. But there are special circumstances, 
as he explains in the next sentence. 

(2) “Iwves ovres IleXorovvyators go together. 
IleAorovvycios is not governed by tizaxovcd- 


pea. He has said ‘"Iwves are zrodéutor 
Awptetor’ : now for rod€uror he substitutes 
m»” - . 

Iwves. ‘The Dorians regarded us as Ionians, 


and therefore as enemies and inferiors over 
whom they were to rule. This dative 
IeAorovvycios is ‘the person judging.’ [‘ We 
Tonians dwelling in the neighbourhood of 
the Peloponnesians, etc.,’ J) 

* C. 82, 3 abrot 8: rav irs Baorrel TpOTEpov 
OvTwV NYELOVES KATACTAVTES oiKovpev. 

‘We being established as leaders of the 
cities that were formerly under the great 
king’s power ourselves control them.’ rév 

. ovtwy is neut., not mase. ; oikotpev = d100- 


_ Wyepovas troveto Bau. 
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Kodpev, as in tragedy often, and is trans., se. 
avTd, 1.€. Ta .. mpoTepov ovta. For the 
inanimate with 76 ef. ili. 62 rHv terépav 
Xopav Treipwnevov bd abTois movetoGar: and 
for yyexov with an inanimate cf. i. 4 ray 
KuxAddwv jpg . . Tods éavtod raidas Hyepovas 
éyxatactyoas : 1b. 25 (KopwOiovs ris 7oXAews) 
In i. 75, it is true, we 
have zpoce\Oovrwv tov ~vupdxwv Kat abrov 
denbevrwv yepovas KataorHvat, and in i, 95 
nélow adtovs yyepovas opav yevéoOar: but in 
the present passage the use of oixotdpev shows 
that the neut. is intended. [‘We then 
assumed the leadership of the king’s former 
subjects which we still retain,’ J.] 

C. 87, 3 Kai tyets pyP ds duxacral yevopevor 
TOV jpiv Tovovpevoy pO as owdpovictai 
amotperev Teipacbe. 

‘ Now do not you sit in judgment on our 
conduct nor try by chastisement to divert us 
from it,’ ¢.e. from our settled line of action. 

The whole of the context in which this 
occurs refers to the conduct and habits of 
Athenians—what is called below their 
mohurpayLocvvn Kat tpomos, their ‘ inter- 
meddling, or rather character.’ Hence trav 
npiv Totovpevwv does not refer merely to the 
intervention in Sicily (‘our enterprise ’), 
but to the settled course of action on which 
Athens had started long before. ‘If you 
refuse to aid us,’ says Euphemus, ‘you 
virtually attempt to censure the Athenian 
imperial policy,’ and it is far too late to do 
that. The speaker had started with a defence 
of that policy, and that defence is most 
ingeniously bound up with the appeal for 
the support of Camarina. [‘Do not sit in 
judgment upon our actions, or seek to school 
us into moderation and so divert us from our 
purpose,’ z.e. the purpose of interfering in 
Sicily, J.] 

* COST, Ae Te oidprevos adixnoerOar kai 6 
emPovhevov | dua TO Erotpyy treivar éArida TO 
pe dvruruxety erikoupias ad Hpav, TO Oé, el 
mEopev, py adeet [with Kriiger for MSS. ddecis] 
elvat Kivouveve, Guporepor avayKkalovTar 6 pev 
akwv cwdpovelv, 6d ampaypovus cwler bat 

‘The man who thinks that he will suffer 
wrong and he who plots mischief, because 
they feel a lively expectation, the one of 
obtaining from us a return in the form of 
help, the other that if we come he will be 
in danger of not escaping unpunished, are 
both alike compelled, the one to restrain 
himself against his will, the other to accept 
safety without taking action.’ 

For eAmls avriruxeiv . . Kwdvvevew it is 
enough to refer to Stahl QG.? p. 7. dyterv- 
xetv means ‘ to obtain something as a return 
(for joining our alliance),’ and not ‘to obtain 
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redress for a wrong’; for the commission 
of the wrong, as the context shows, is to be 
prevented, not punished.  xwdvvevew pi) adeet 
eivac=‘to be in danger of not going 
unpunished.’ In déeci there is an allusion to 
the technical meaning of adea, which is a 
prospective remission of any pains and 
penalties that may be incurred by violating 
To Kvpiov. The argument is that even before 
_ Athens had intervened in any state, a plotter 
who intended a crime against his opponents 
would have to think whether he might not 
be giving occasion for Athens to intervene ; 
and whether he would not find that Athens 
took the same view of the crime after its 
committal that she would have taken if her 
influence had already been established in 
that state before the crime was committed : 
she might take the view that the crime was 
against her, as champion of all oppressed 
Greeks, and that she had not consented to 
the crime ; and hence she would exact the 
full penalty. 

In this passage the speaker is describing 
the effect of Athenian prestige, felt even in 
parts of the Greek world where she had not 
intervened. Her prestige is a safeguard for 
the tranquillity of the Greeks. dvayxafovrat 
is with some humour applied to those who 
anticipate oppression as well as to those who 
intend acrime. Both sides ‘ are compelled’ 
to abstain from action by this moral force. 
[J.s rendering gives the general sense 
correctly, but he wrongly renders (L) avrurv- 
xe ‘to obtain redress’ ; (2) pa) ddeet elvan 
xwovuvevew ‘he may well be alarmed for the 
consequences’; (3) cwlerOar drpaypovus ‘a 
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deliverance at our hands that costs him 
nothing.’ Euphemus means, noé that Athens 
steps in, but that in consequence of her 
prestige tranquillity is obtained without her 
active interference. | 

* C. 89, 6 evel dypoxpariav ye Kal eyvyvoo- 
Kowev ol hpovodvTés TL Kal avTos ovdevos av 
xetpov, dow kav [for MSS. kat] AowWopyoapu. 

‘For the nature of democracy was known 
to those of us who had any insight, and I 
should show the superiority of my insight 
by the amount of abuse I might pour on it.’ 
But, he continues, there is nothing new to 
say, and it would only be flogging a dead 
horse to abuse democracy. 

To ovdevds Gv xeipov supply, not yryvockount, 
as the editors do, but dpovoinv. It would be, 
says Alcibiades, an obviously prudent thing 
for me here at Sparta to abuse democracy ; 
the more I abused it, the more you would 
admire my ¢povyos. But all I need say is 
that it is an ‘admitted folly.’ Herbst ex- 
plains the passage as intended to represent 
ovdevds av xelpov (yiyvdoKorput), dow Kal (ovdevds 
av xeipov) AowWopyoaps, ‘and I just so much 
better than others as I should have more 
right than others to attack it.’ But surely 
such a brachylogy is unintelligible. Several 
editors think something is lost after daw kai. 
Fr. Miiller regards the text as hopeless. 
[‘ Of course, like all sensible men, we knew 
only too well what democracy is, and I 
better than any one, who have so good 
reason for abusing it, 7@.e, because I have 
been so unjustly treated by it,’ J.] 

K. C. Marcwant. 


NOTES ON THEOCRITUS. 


XXII. 8. 
a Q’ a § 4, \ > aA 2é , 
vynov @ at dvvovta Kai otpavod eaviovra 
dotpa Biaopevar yaXerots evexupoayv airats. 


ovpavov egaviovra must be understood as 
‘rising up in the sky:’ but the eé of the com- 
pound is then meaningless, and in conjunc- 
tion with the genitive ovpavod obscure. 
Read oitpavdv ééaviovra (otpavov éfaviovra 
Hermann): cf. Eur. Orest. 1685 zddov 


efavicas. 


XXL, 59. odxér after duooa may be justi- 
fied by Herondas 6, 93 6 8 doce ox dv 
civetv pot. (&.. oe Papyrus.) 


I. 56. 

aizoAukov Tt Papa, Tépas Ke TU Ovpov arvéau 
(so vulg.): @éayza due to Heinsius: dana 
MSS. aizoArxov cannot be right: we want a 
word complimentary to the value of the cup, 
not disparaging or limiting it to one class : 
and why ‘a sight for goatherds,’ when it is 
to be given to Thyrsis? Ahrens’ aioArxév is 
equally out of place: we do not want a 
diminutive. 

Aiokuxov — Aeolian — might stand if 
Aeolian cups were specially famous ; of this 
there is no evidence. 

Scholl. k has aiodtxov. aiodifew yap 7d 
amatav...aidAov tu kat motkiAov Oéaya. This 
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is just the sense required and seems to have 
been too lightly rejected. aiodAuwKds is not 
an impossible formation. Cf. apédpoyos— 
mpodpop.ikos : aAoixds : BapBapos—PBapBaptxos 
—PapBapi~w etc. and there seems to be an 
imitation of the line in Apoll. Rhod. 1, 765 


, ? > , Caw 2 , , 
KELVOUS K ELOOPOWV AKEOLS, wy €v é OO VRE 
\ 
Ov poy, 
b] , , tee he “A > a 
eATOEVvOS TUKWYV TW aro TPELwY ETAKOUTAL 


Baéw. 


So here, if aioduov can be admitted, it 
would = deceptive ; cf. Pindar’s aicAov Weddos 
and xpyopav aidAov ordpa (=riddling), 
Lycoph. 4. 


XXX. 3 sgq. 
/, \ ig > 1G , lal A , 
Kddw pev petplos GAN’ Srdcov TH Tasdt wepLexet 
a \ a a 
Kal VOV fev TO KaKOV Tals pev Exel, Tats 8’ ov. 
Tas yas ToUTo xapis* Tats dé wapdvAais yAvKY 
pevoiapa. 


Most of the editors have transposed lines 
4 and 5: see Ziegler ad loc. and Hiller p. 
355 [add Haeberlin in Philologus 46]. 
Mihly gives dAX’ érdcov raida repippéce aBas 
tovro xapis, Which is attractive but does not 
give the right antithesis to xadw peév petpius. 
Buecheler (2hein. Mus. 30) suggests t@ zodt 
Teppexel TAS yas TodTO xapts, and points out a 
similar confusion of zdda and zaiéa in Bion. 
Ep. Adon. 24. But surely 7@ zodi is 
strange Greek. 

Following up Buecheler’s suggestion, I 
propose 
paxkos pev petpio, add’ drdcov TH 1Eeda TeppEexer 
Tas yas, TOUTO xapts. 


For sense cf. Anth. Pal. xii. 93 


dote Kal’ vos 
ov péyas, ovpavin 8’ apdireOnre xapis. 


meou. and zatda are confused in Theocr. 29, 
38 (réda vulg. watda k. c. eda Hermann). 

The use of 76 wedi =‘ with such height as 
he possesses,’ would be parallel to the use of 
pera or ovtv expressing accompanying con- 
ditions, e.g. Xen. Symp. 2,15 xadds 6 rats 
av opws atv Tos oxnpacw er KadXiwv 
caiverat. 3 


Teppexet = drepexe, vid. Ahrens, dial. i. p. 151. 


I. 105 sqq. 

That there has been interpolation here is 
universally admitted. The only question is 
how much is to be rejected. Jf 106 and 
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107 are both spurious it is hard to see why 
they should have been inserted, even by ‘a 
late grammarian or sophist.’ If 106 is 
sound, the introduction of 107 from the 
parallel passage in 5, 46 is easily explained. 
But ryvet dpves Gde Kvzerpos cannot be right ; 
unless we adopt the very forced interpreta- 
tion that ryvet dpves Gde kUreipos is a pro- 
verbial expression=that place is better 
than this. This does not suit 5,45. The 
common interpretation, ‘hic tantum modo 
humilis ulva quae vix te tegat’ (Paley) is 
not true (vid. Theocer. 13, 35) and is totally 
unsuited to the passage. NRibbeck reads 
touret for tyvet as in 5, 45 (Rhein. Mus. 17). 
I. suggest ryvet Spves evOa kvreipos, with 
omission of next line. é&6a would be altered 
to ade by reminiscence of 5, 45 and line 107 
inserted from the same cause. The passage 
from Plutarch Quaest. Vat. Latin version p. 

1126, which Meineke quotes, points to é6a 
as the reading found by Plutarch (quercus 
atque cupirus). 

The sense of the whole passage is ‘ you are 
not invincible, Kypris, though you boast of 
your victory over me: you have only 
triumphed over shepherds and herdsmen, 
Anchises, Adonis, Daphnis [note emphatic 
BovxoXos, 105, Bovrav 113, para 109]. Go 
then to Anchises, and your pleasant haunts 
on Ida [this is the force of tyvet...kdzeipos] : 
Adonis too is ripe for your love, since he 
too feeds the sheep. Then (ad6is) go to the 
battle-field and see whether your easy 
victories over us will avail you. You could 
not conquer Diomede, and even Daphnis xiv 
"Aida Kakov éooetat aAyos epwrt.’ 

avis is not ‘a second time’ but ‘then,’ 
‘after that’: cf. Dem. O/. 1, 13. Soph. O. 7. 
1402 ete. 

Paley gives the right sense in his note on 
112 dws or. se. si putas te invictam esse 
quia vincis pastores, but is wrong on 109: 
‘Sententia est “si vis pastores vexare, en 
tibi Anchisen et Adoniden.”’ The whole 
passage is not a plea for pity, but a bitter 
taunt at Kypris, and her fancied strength ; 
and lines 105 sqq. must be taken in close 
connection with the defiance that has pre- 
ceded. 

. Fritzsche’s ‘ipsa Venus pastoris amore 
victa cum sit, non est quod dea Daphnidem 
pastorem a se victum esse glorietur’ makes 
the fatal mistake of totally confusing the 
ideas of victory and defeat as they would 
appear to Kypris. 

R. J. CHOLMELEY. 

Manchester, May 1896. 
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THE MADRID MS. OF ASCONIUS [M. 81]. 


THE commentary of Asconius upon cer- 
tain of Cicero’s speeches possesses great 
interest, not only on account of the informa- 
tion which it contains, but also from the 
romantic circumstances attending its dis- 
covery. It was, as is well known, found at 
St. Gallen by Poggio in 1416 together with 
a portion of Valerius Flaccus, Manilius, 
the Silvae of Statius, and Quintilian. In a 
celebrated letter he relates how the MSS. 
were discovered ‘in a noisome and dark 
dungeon, a cellar under a tower, not fit to 
receive a criminal condemned to death.’ 
He copied them, as he says, ‘mea manu et 
quidem velociter, in order to send them to 
his friends, Leonardo Aretino and Niccolo 
the Florentine. The original codices dis- 
covered by Poggio on this occasion have 
disappeared, and in the case of Asconius 
we are entirely dependent upon copies 
derived from the lost MS. 

Modern research has established that, 
besides the copy of Asconius made by 
Poggio, two others were made by friends 
who were with him at the time. One of 
these was written by Zomini, or Sozomenus, 
the ecclesiastical historian, and the other by 
Bartolomaeo de Montepoliciano. Curiously 
enough the apographs made by Poggio’s 
friends both survive, while that of Poggio 
is lost. It was, however, from this that 
most of MSS. of Asconius now in existence 
were copied, since its connexion with Poggio 
gave it commanding authority. Kiessling 
and Scholl, however, who in their admirable 
edition give the readings of the MS. of 
Sozomenus [S], and that of Montepoliciano 
[M], as well as those of several MSS. de- 
rived from the Poggian fount, show con- 
clusively that Sozomenus was the most 
conscientious of the three friends, and that 
in a multitude of cases he gives an original 
reading where Poggio’s fertile imagination 
led him to emend. Next in accuracy they 
place Montepoliciano, and last Poggio. 
This conclusion was indeed inevitable since 
the two Poggian MSS. which they used 
chiefly are not the purest members of the 
family. 

The best of these they style Pb, a Floren- 
tine MS. which has not been interpolated 
from Cicero in the same way as most of its 
congeners, and is therefore nearer to the com- 
mon archetype. The other, Pa, is the best 
of the interpolated MSS. Another MS. 
which they consider still better, but of 
which they do not give a full collation, is the 
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Leidensis, Pl. This they only obtained after 
their work was already finished. A few 
readings are quoted in the notes, and some 
others given in the Preface and Addenda, 
which sufficiently show it to be nearer to 
the parent stock than Pb. They also refer 
to other inferior MSS. Pe, Pg, and Po, 
the editio princeps. I have myself looked 
at the British Museum MSS. which I found 
to possess no value. Recently I examined 
in the Paris library two interesting MSS. 
One of these, 7832, is a gemellus of Pb, 
and throws considerable light upon the 
history of this MS. Irefer to it subsequently 
under the name of z. The other, 7833, 
a copy in cursive made by a scholar for his 
own use, is one of the few MSS. not derived 
from the recension of Poggio. The sub- 
scription at the end agrees with some slight 
variations with that of Montepoliciano’s 
copy. The readings, however, so far as I 
was able to examine it, are those of Sozo- 
menus, except that in some cases an obvious 
conjecture has been admitted. 

Kiessling and Schill also refer to a Mad- 
rid MS. in terms calculated to excite the 
curiosity of the reader. Knust, quoted in 
Pertz’s Archiv, states that it once belonged 
to Poggio, but appears to have no other 
ground for saying so beyond the fact that it 
has the ‘subscriptio,’ ‘Hoc fragmentum . . 
Poggius Florentinus. They prudently 
refuse to attach importance to this swb- 
scriptio, since there is no proof of its 
genuineness. As a matter of fact it appears 
in a number of MSS. of Asconius, some of 
these being of very late date. Thilo notes 
that it is also found in a Vatican MS. of 
Valerius Flaccus, where he refuses to recog- 
nize the hand of Poggio. The ‘ subscriptio’ 
then proves nothing. On the other hand 
they attach great importance to the fact 
that Valerius Flaccus forms part of the 
same volume, the two works having been 
found by Poggio at the same time: and 
say that, if it could be established that it 
really had belonged to Poggio, they would 
regard it as the chief or indeed the only 
authority for the Poggian recension. As it 
is, knowing nothing of its readings, they 
suspend judgment. 

The MS. in question originally was bound 
up with another, M. 31, also containing two 
works discovered by Poggio. On the first 
page of this is entered ‘ Manilii Astronomi- 
con. Statii Papinii Sylvae. Asconius 
Pedianus in Ciceronem, Valerii Flacci non- 
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nulla.’ The last two were afterwards struck 
out, this obviously having been done when 
they were bound up separately. The Manilius 
was examined by Professor Robinson Ellis, 
who published a full collation of it in the 
Classical Review for 1893, as well as an 
article upon it in Hermathena for the same 
year, and found it to be of great value. 
Knowing that I have for some time been 
interested in the text of Asconius, he 
strongly urged me to pay a visit to Madrid, 
and to examine the MS., which I did during 
the Easter Vacation. I would here mention 
that I had no hope of obtaining equally 
important results. In the case of Manilius 
Prof. Ellis established that the Sangallensis 
family, as represented by the Madrid MS., 
contains a number of good readings not 
found in the Gemblacensis. In that of 
Asconius we have no MSS. not derived 
from the Sangallensis, and the only possible 
result was to throw some further light upon 
the affinities of MSS. none of which are 
earlier than the fifteenth century. 

I proceed at once to state the conclusion at 
which I arrived. The Madrid MS. [,] is the 
oldest of the Poggian group. Pb, the MS. 
chiefly used by KS., is copied directly from 
it; all the Poggian MSS. can be explained 
from it. That it was written by Poggio 
himself I do not venture to assert: it is, 
however, highly probable that certain notes 
in the margin were written by him. 

As to the relation between the two MSS., 
M. 31 and 81, I think it certain that they 
are not in the same hand. The Asconius 
and Valerius Flaccus are written in clearer 
and more regular characters. If there is 
any difference in age, which I do not assert, 
T should consider this MS. to be older than 
the other. Besides Asconius and Valerius 
Flaccus the MS. contains the ‘Sigiberti 
chronicon.’ This is written more hurriedly, 
and with a number of abbreviations. I 
should not, however, like to assert that it 
does not come from the scribe who wrote 
the rest of the volume. 

In the Asconius the original text has 
seldom been tampered with, and any altera- 
tions are easily detected from the difference 
in the ink. Several superscriptions are 
entered by the first hand, sometimes in 
smaller characters, and sometimes in letters 
equal in size to those employed in the text. 
These are of some importance as showing 
that the writer had before him an already 
corrected original. A number of other 
hands can be recognized in the superscrip- 
tions, marginal additions, and notes. Some 
of these are comparatively modern, e.g. in 
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several places lacunae are filled up in thicker 
ink ; others are ancient, and probably con- 
temporary. Among the latter may be 
classed several conjectures, written in a 


cursive hand, introduced by credo, or c*. 
Thus 27, 7 in quas tria patrimonia effudisse 
eum Cicero significat, for patrim. the first 
hand gives prelia [with S], in the margin is 
written in straggling characters ‘credo, patri- 
monia. There are also some comments, 
possibly in the same hand, which are of 
great interest. 

KS. [p. xxxvi] remark of certain notes 
found in the margin of Pb and several other 
MSS. that they would appear to have been 
originally written by Poggio in his MS., 
‘inter scribendum.’ They quote from Pb 
the following, 76, 10 ‘cicero in quadam ad 
atticum epistola scribit de catiline defensione 
quam facere cogitabat, and 78, 6 ‘vincis me : 
itaque puto non defendisse, sed tantum de de- 
Sendendo cogitasse, quod per epistolam negart 
non potest. Those in Pb are of course 
entered by the first hand. In 7z, the Paris 
gemellus of Pb, the first does not occur, but 
the second is entered in margin by the first 
hand as a variant. In » both these notes 
are written in the margin in the curious and 
rather illegible cursive to which I have 
already referred, being obviously notes 
scrawled down by the original owner of the 
MS. Whether or no the anthor of them 
was Poggio, according to the guess of K&., 
it is at least certain that their author was 
at one time the possessor of the MS. 
Several old editors, including Hotoman, 
finding these words in MSS. of the Pb 
family, adapted them by omitting vincis: me 
and incorporating the rest of the remark 
into the text, where they remained until 
they were expelled by Baiter. It is some- 
what remarkable that in the case of a work 
discovered in the fifteenth century a 
scholium from the margin should in a few 
years have become part of the textus recep- 
tus. 

This single instance is suflicient to prove 
that Pb and z are derived from p. It is 
not the only one in which marginal notes in 
p reappear in this family, e.g. 27, 7 the pre- 
viously quoted ‘credo patrimonia’ is repro- 
duced in the margin of z by the first hand. 
Of the two MSS. z would seem to represent an 
earlier stage in the recension than Pb: thus 
in 1, 17 im summo cum dicat, pr give in 


senalw 

summa, Pb [and Pa] in senatu. I add a few 
more instances to illustrate further the 
formation of the text in Pb. 


30, 6. fumiliam Hypsaei et Q. Pompeii 


ee Salts 
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postulavit In SM there is no lacuna: 
in p postulavit ends a paragraph (in med. 
lin.), in Pb a /acuna is marked. 

35, 17. coponem] eoponem SM, eoponé p, 
eoponere Pb. 

38, 22, si cui non omnes eae probantur : 

eae S, €e M. ee p, ex, Pb, a misinterpreta- 
tion of ge |i.e. eae]. 

59, 8. prohibebat : prohibebant SM. 


Pphibebant p,m. 1: per prohibebant Pb. 


It is a curious fact that in one place Pb 
retains an earlier reading than p: viz. p. 
Bat. 

perduellionis reo: here Pb with SM gives 
perduellio...., in pa the lacuna is filled 
up, although in p there is a small space left 
after reo, which appears to show that the 
writer first left a Jacuna, and then after- 
wards filled it up. 

To come next to Pa. That this is a very 
inferior MS. to Pb is obvious from Kiess- 
ling’s notes: that it also was derived from 
p appears highly probable. I quote the 
following. 

64, 10. wna modo supererat ut: » with 
SPbl. gives wna modo; in the margin of p 
the first hand gives mens esset ut: Pa has 
una mens esset ut modo. 

42, 5. reddidit ; reddit SM, reddidit p, the 
-di- being struck out. The line through -- 
is very faint. Pa redidit. 

75, 8. negat « negabat SPb, in » the last 
-a- is very small and might easily be read as 
a: negabit Pa. 

The general formula which expresses the 
relation of Pb and Pa to yp is, that Pb repro- 
duces both the first and second hand in p, 
whereas Pa gives the second hand only. 

I give a few instances to illustrate the 
difference in the two recensions : 

46, 7. unum eum excuti priusquam in 
senatum intraret, tusserat : 

SU 
For unum p gives unum (m. 1), r siunum, 
SinUuie 
Pab wnum. After intraree SMyp insert 
priusquam ; in the mg. of pw the first hand 
adds clodium. Pb gives intraret clodium 
priusquam, Pa intraret clodium. 


Pare ee 2-8. @ 


56, 16. facta pactio est, ut neque arbilrium 
de libertate perageretur, rediret tamen ille in 
libertatem de quo agebatur, neque Metellus : 
in this very corrupt passage p gives facta 
pactione [concordia M: .....8] ut neque 
Metellum, and in the margin the first hand 
adds, arbitrium de libertate peregerunt.... 
sed tamen ille in libertate de quo. The sub- 
stitution of pactione for concordia appears 
in all the Poggian MSS. They also incor- 
porate the marginal addition, but in 7 this 


is prefixed by a significant J, viz. facta pac- 
tione ¢ arbitrium... peregerunt. Pa and x 
omit wt, underlined in p, Pb retains it. 

65, 16. nanctus : 

ob 

non tuus p, sl. m.1, 0b tune Pa, ob non 
tunc Pb. ! 

66,11. nisi poena accessisset in divisores, 
exstingut ambitum nullo modo posse : 


accessisse SM, accessisse p, accessisset Pab. 
gui 
extincli S, extinct M, extinct Pb, eatingut 
Pa, 


77 

ullo 8, ullo, wp Pb, nullo Pa. 

ib. 13. idque ture ut docti sumus : 

etrebus 8, inrebus Mp, in mg. p, vir is, 
vir = ww 
in rebus, Pb. wir isP a. 

76, 27. tam male de populo Romano ex- 
istimare : e 

malecie tr. SM, male cie tr. pw, in mg. ‘ce 
dere p.’ 

de rep. 

male cie Pb, male de re p. Pa. 

83, 2. qui posteaquam illo < quo> conati 
sunt : 


d 

illo 8, om. M, illo p, cilud Pa, de illo Pa. 

The other important MS. of the Poggian 
family is Pl. I have some difficulty in 
dealing with this, since KS. only published 
some select readings. That it represents a 
later stage than » in the development of this 
recension is however obvious. KS. mention 
several cases in which the first hand gives 
in place of the corruption found in the 
Sangallensis a correction taken from Cicero. 
I instance the following : 





6, 13. sed ille designatus cos. cum: so Pl 
from Cicero [Pa]. 

sic tlle desicco si cum p, with SM, the 
correction being given in » s./. by m. 2. 

2,7. mehercule, ut dict audiebam te, Pl 
from Cicero [Pa]. 

Reiiciecs »..SM, and yp, in which the second 
hand has entered the correction. 


12, 25. 0 amentem Paulum: 
Cicero | Pa]. 


Pl from 


c 
80 ornamentum S, so ornamentum pu 


/ 

13, 7. flagravit : Pl from Cicero. 

phaces SM p’, flagravit p?. 

In a large number of instances Pl has 
the reading of the second hand in p, or a 
marginal reading. I do not mention these, 
since it might be argued that they had been 
copied into » from Pl. The following case 
is more decisive :— 

¥ 2 
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43, 24. familiarissimus et idem comes; et 
idem, om. SM. 

KS. quote as one of three unique variants 
from PI its reading here, 

Jamiliaris meus et idem comes. 
In » we find 
et idem 
Samiliarissimus meus comes p, both altera- 
tions coming from the first hand. This 
appears to definitely prove that » was also 
the archetype of Pl. 

Having thus disposed of the three 
important MSS. Pa, Pb, and Pl, I do not 
propose to apply the same method to the 
inferior ones still remaining, e.g. Pc, Pg, Po. 
They contain nothing original, and merely 
represent successive stages in the process of 
degeneracy. It appears to me certain that 
they together with the three better MSS. 
are derived from the Madrid MS. I proceed 
to collect the results of this discussion. 

In the first place, in a future critical 
edition of Asconius, a good deal of complexity 
should disappear. The multitude of Poggian 
MSS. may be disregarded, and their place 
taken by the single MS. p. Besides this 
negative result we gain a certain amount of 
fresh evidence, since we obtain more 
authentic testimony to the readings of the 
Sangallensis from the third witness, who, if 
he was less careful than Sozomenus to give 
the exact reading of the archetype, was at 
any rate the best scholar, and probably the 
most expert palaeographer of the three 
friends. By a comparison of SM and » we 
are able with considerable certainty to 
reconstitute the lost Sangallensis. There is 
not much to glean in the way of new 
readings, although I have noted a certain 
number. In several cases also conjectures 
made by subsequent scholars are already 
found in the margin or above the line in p. 

It will be observed that I have not 
attempted to identify » with the original 
copy made by Poggio at St. Gallen. That 
it should be this is out of the question, since 
Poggio in making his copy wrote ‘ velociter’ 
7.e. in cursive, whereas p is written with 
care and in a literary hand. He would of 
course copy out at his leisure his rough copy, 
or have this done for him. That in » we 
have the fair copy then made is, I think, 
extremely probable. Specimens of Poggio’s 
writing appear to be rare. Thilo says that 
he was unable to find an autograph at Rome. 
I have looked in vain for it in London, 
Paris, and Madrid. Schmidt asserts that a 
Berlin MS. of the letters to Atticus was 
written by him, but I have not seen this. 
De Nohlac gives a specimen in his work on 


the library of Fulvio Orsini, but does not 
say from what sourceitcomes. It does not, 
however, seem to be the same hand as that 
in which p is written. I should be inclined 
to guess that Poggio employed some one to 
make his ‘fair copy’ for him. This theory 
is supported by the fact that, as I previously 


.remarked, superscriptions occur in p which 


the scribe appears to have found in the MS. 
before him. On the other hand, it is only 
fair to remark that in some places the writer 
appears to be conjecturing as he goes along. 
I mention the following instance :— 

74, 1. tamen multum poterant : 

tamen...tum poterat 8. 

tamen...(in fin. 1.) multum poterant p [mul- 

tum MP}. 
This looks as if he was filling up a blank, 
and at first tried plurimum, then, finding 
that it would not do, wrote muléwm. It may, 
however, be merely a slip, or he may be 
reproducing a dittography already existing 
in Poggio’s rough copy. Further knowledge 
of Poggio’s hand is necessary before one can 
pronounce upon this point. The substantial 
conclusion arrived at by internal evidence is 
that in » we have the oldest and apparently 
the archetype of all the Poggian family. 

I also collated the portion of Valerius 
Flaccus, i.-iv. 317, contained in this MS. 
In the case of this author the problem is of 
a different character, since we possess other 
evidence for the text in addition to the 
copies of the Sangallensis. The great MS. 
is Vat. 3277, of the ninth century [V], con- 
taining all eight books. Also Carrion, the 
Belgian scholar, published a number of 
readings in his edition of 1565 from a codex 
for which he claims similar antiquity. His 
jides has, however, been suspected by many 
scholars. Thilo, whois followed by Baehrens, 
disbelieves in Carrion’s MS., which he con- 
siders to show tokens of Italian ingenuity, 
and also declares that the Sangallensis itself 
was copied from V. The representatives of 
the Sangallensis which he uses are three in 
number: (i) M, a Munich MS., highly 
corrected, (ii.) P, a Vatican MS., Ottoboni 
1258, and (iii.) another MS. found in the 
same library, Vat. 1613, 7. The only real 
discovery which I made is that the last of 
these, 7, is copied directly from p. The 
proof of this is simple. In 7 there is a 
large omission in bk. ii. of eighty-two lines, 
ll. 324-406. These occupy exactly two pages 
in p, viz. 786 and 79a. It is therefore 
obvious that the scribe missed out two pages 
by mistake. The similarity between m and 
P is very great. In both MSS. a second 
hand has made a large number of alterations, 
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and in p the reading of the first hand is 
often difficult to read. It appeared to me, 
however, that in P and p the reading of the 
first hand was generally or always the same, 
and that any alteration which had taken 
place was also common to both MSS. 1 
have not. yet been able to go through my 
collation, but, if judged by the test of 
omissions, it would seem that is the older, 
since it has several lines omitted in P, 
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whereas I found no instance of the contrary 
occurrence. I attach no importance to M, 
in which the readings of the second hand 
in » are followed, and which is obviously a 
later MS. It is therefore highly probable 
that for Valerius Flaccus also we have in p 
the earliest representative of the Poggian 
recension. 
ALBERT C, CLARK. 


NOTE ON ZOSIMUS, V. 46. 


érage kat Devépioov trav év Aadpatia mavTwv 
nyctobat, dvta oTpatnyov Kal Tav G\AwY T dora 
Tlaovias te T Tas Gvw Kat Nwpixods Kat ‘Partovs 
epvAatTov. 

THE first corruption was nearly healed by 
Mendelssohn who proposed (see ad loc.) ihav, 
a word used by the author elsewhere, for 
d\\wv: only we may keep dAdov. The 
second corruption is not healed either by 7a 
avw or by Iaoviay re THY avw (an example of 


the same uncritical method which substitutes 
dco. for dca). The following words, Nwpixovs 
Kat ‘Pastovs, show that Ilarovias is a corrup- 
tion for Ilaéovas (ep. ii. 33), of which ras for 
rovs was the further consequence. The 
restored passage runs: 

évTa otparnyov Kal Tov dAAwv idOv dot 
Tlaiovas re Tos dvw Kat Nwptxovs Kat “Parrovs 
epvAartTov. 


J: B.“ Bory. 


PALMER’S EDITION OF CATULLUS, AND MENOZZI ON CATULLUS. 


Catulli Veronensis Liber, edited by ARTHUR 
Pater, Professor of Latin in the Uni- 


versity of Dublin. Macmillan. (Par- 
nassus Library.) 3s. 6d. net. 
De Catulli Carm. XLIX. et LXXXXYV. 


commentationes duas scripsit ELEUTHERIUS 
Menozzi. Trani. 1895. 


Or the two dissertations by Menozzi the 
first deals with the short poem to Cicero, 
Disertissime Romuli nepotum. Menozzi 
considers these lines to Cicero ironical, and 
the occasion which caused them as follows. 
Cicero had been defending Vatinius and 
had used the occasion to attack Calvus who 
was prosecuting him. In the course of his 
attack he had used words to this effect ‘ At 
hi pessimi poetae qui Vatinium aggrediuntur,’ 
including in pessimi poetae Calvus and his 
intimate literary friend Catullus. Catullus, 
incensed at a charge which involved both 
his friend and himself, could not allow the 
attack to remain unanswered. The ex- 
aggerated tone of the poem from first to 


last, Disertissime...Quot sunt quotque fuere 
... Quotque post aliis erunt in annis—Gratias 
maximas—pessimus omnium poeta—optimus 
omnium patronus, is intended to convey, and 
does convey, an unmistakable sarcasm. The 
recurrence of the words pessimus omnium 
poeta, Tanto pessimus omnium poeta, would be 
just what we should expect after such a pro- 
vocation. Catullus has repeated Cicero’s 
words, and dextrously turned them to his own 
advantage. ‘ You call us the worst of poets. 
I acknowledge myself to be the worst of 
poets, in the same proportion as I acknow- 
ledge you to be the best of pleaders,’ 
meaning in Menozzi’s words ‘neque sum 
equidem poetarum omnium pessimus, ut me 
et Calvum praedicas, neque tu, ut putas, 
optimus omnium orator.’ This theory is 
not new, it is little more than an expansion 
of B. Schmidt’s; but I am not aware that 
any one before Menozzi has suggested that 
the actual words pessimi poetae were used 
by Cicero in reference to Calvus and 
Catullus, and this on a public occasion, 
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when they would be more insulting and 
require a more directly allusive reply. 

In his second dissertation Menozzi dis- 
cusses xcv. Zmyrna mei Cinnae ete. Re- 
taining Hortensius wno in 3, he considers 
the lost pentameter to have contained 
uersuum and anno: Hortensius to be the 
famous orator, born 114 sp.c. Hortensius 
would seem to have published a long and 
inartistic poem at the same time at which 
Cinna published his short but nine years 
elaborated Zmyrna ; Catullus took the occa- 
sion to contrast in a severe epigram, much of 
which is in all probability lost, the two 
schools of poetry which then divided the 
literary world of Rome; the older school, 
which cared little for finish and rejoiced in 
long annals or chronicles put into verse, 
and the newer which, in imitation of the 
Alexandrian poets, made finish everything 
and delighted in short bijoux of song. 
Menozzi thinks the annals of Hortensius, 
to which Velleius Paterculus alludes (ii. 16, 
3), may have been in verse (like those of 
Volusius) and may have been the work 
spoken of in 3. Velleius however says that 
Hortensius dilucide in annalibus suis retulit 
an exploit of an ancestor of his own, one 
Minatius Magius, during the Social War: 
this can hardly refer to a poem; at least 
dilucide naturally explains itself of a 
detailed narrative in prose, in which all the 
circumstances of the episode were fully 
described. 


Professor’ Palmer’s Catullus challenges 
comparison, as regards externals, with Mr. 
Postgate’s edition; both are elegant, and 
pleasing to the eye. Postgate however 
gave us a text and app. crit. alone: Palmer 
adds some introductory matter, a Life of 
the poet, remarks on the metres and diction, 
a section on the MSS., an Excursus on xvii. 
1—4, lxviii. 135-142, and an Index. 

Some of the emendations have already 
appeared in Hermathena; but there are 
many that are new, though perhaps none 
so striking as Palmer’s correction of ¢. 6 
Perspecta est igni tum unica amicitia. I 
will mention some of the more interesting. 
vill. 15 Scelesta ne tu, with which Palmer 
compares Most. 3, 1, 36 ne ego sum miser, 
Scelestus, natus dis inimicis omnibus. xi. 11 
Gallicum Rhenum horribilesque uultu in 
Usque Britannos. xxix. 20 Habenda Gallica 
ultima et Britannica? se. praeda. xxxviii. 2 
Palmer allows, with Giri, the MS. reading 
to stand Malest mi hercule et laboriose. xlv. 8 
Hoc ut dixit, Amor manu sinistra Dextram 
sternuit approbationem. xlvi. 11 Diuerse 
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maria et wiae reportant. lvi. 7 Protelo rigido 
meo cecidi (not rigida mea). 1xi. 151 Quae tibi 
bene seruiat. 179 Iam bonae senibus wiris 
Cognitae bene feminae. xiii. 78 fae ut hune 


Juror abigat. \xiv. 16 [lac aequalis widerunt 


luce marinas. 24 wos ego saepe mero, wos 
carmine conpellabo. 109 Prona cadit late, 
rameis quaeque obuia frangens. 119 Quae 
misera in gremio gnatam deperdita alebat. 320 
Hae tum clarisona pellentes aethera uoce. \xv. 
9 Numquam ego te -potero posthac audire 
loquentem, a verse which might well come 
from Catullus. Ixvi. 15 anne maritum for a. 
parentum. 59 Hie donwm uario ne solum in 
lumine caeli. xvii. 12 Verwm istue populi 
lingua quieta tacet. I\xviii. 60 Per mediwm 
ludens transit iter populi. 157 Ht qui principio 
nobis te tradidit auspex A quo sunt primo mi 
omnia nata bona. lxxvi. 9, 10 Omniaque (not 
Omnia quae) ingratae perierunt eredita menti. 
Quare cur tu te iam amplius excrucies ? 
Palmer compares Prop. i. 3, 25 Omniaque 
ingrato. \xxvii. 6 Vitae, heu non uerae pectus 
amicitiae. This is a very interesting cor- 
rection. It certainly seems impossible not 
to feel the force of the combination pectus 
amicitiae, and yet this ill accords with hew 
hew nostrae. Palmer’s hew non uerae suits 
the words excellently. Ixxxiii. 3, 4 si 
nostri oblita taceret Salua esset ‘which is a 
little nearer to Sanna or Samia of MSS. 
than Sana.’ xev. 3 Milia cum iterea 
quingenta Hortensius uno is thought by 
Palmer to be spurious. In 7 he supplies 
poetae. cxii. Palmer writes thus Multus 
homo es, Naso, nec tecum multus homo cam 
Descendis: Naso, multus es et pathicus. 
None of the poems has received more 
correction from Palmer than the last, exvi. 
He gives it thus :-— 
Saepe tibi studioso animo uerba ante 
requires 

carmina uti possem wertere Battiadae, 
qui te lenirem nobis, neu conarere 

tela infesta mihi mittere 7m usque caput, 
hune uideo mihi nunc frustra sumptum esse 

laborem, 

Gelli, nec nostras hie ualuisse preces. 
Caetra nos tela ista tua euitabimus apta : 

at fixus nostris tu dabis supplicium. 


I add here two suggestions of my own. 
vi. 12 Nam in (ni) ista preualet nihil tacere. 

Possibly in this strangely vitiated line, 
not nil stupra, but nil uerpa, is concealed : 
uerpa spelt backwards is a preu. How the 
word came to be so reversed, I would not 
pronounce: nor how sta or ista forms part 
of the corruption. Verpa is used by 
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Catullus xxviii. 12 of a debauchee cum isto 
werpa. Elsewhere it=mentula. This latter 
would be its meaning in vi. 12, 


xxix. 6-8 Et ille nune superbus et super- 
fluens 
Perambulabit omnium cubilia 
Ut albulus columbus aut ydo- 
neus } 


I have not found any critic who has 
suggested what, I confess, only lately 
occurred to me as a possibility, that édonius 
‘(not idoneus) is the comparative of the 
adverb idonee, and that the verse, with haut 
for aut, is only another form of the con- 
struction found twice in Horace, Hpod. v. 
59 Nardo perunctum, quale non perfectius 
Meae laborarint manus, S. i. 5, 41 quales 
neque candidiores Terra tulit, nec quis me sit 
deuinctior alter, ib. 33 Antoni non ut magis 
alter amicus. 

The adverbial comparative ¢donius is not 
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found in any writer of authority, but it is 
an existing form. Mewe-Wagener cites it from 
Tertullian de Pall. 3 and idonior, which 
Charisius i. 16 will not allow, is found 
notwithstanding in the Digest, as well as in 
Tertullian and 8. Augustine (Veue-Wagener 
ii. p. 206). It is well known that ¢doneus is 
often used amatorie = well adapted for love, 
i.e. with bodily capabilities such as the 
service of Venus requires : Hor. C. iii. 26 1 
Vixi puellis nuper idoneus Ht militaui non 
sine gloria ; and in itself it is exactly the 
right word to describe Mamurra, as 
successful with women. 

Whether wt in such cases is ‘that,’ here 
perambulauerit ‘that no white dove surpass 
him in fitness for the task,’ or ‘as’=‘in 
such a way as no white dove more fitly,’ it 
is difficult to say. Wickham on S. i. 5 
leans to the latter view: I rather incline to 
the former. 

Roginson ELts. 


DE MIRMONT ON THE MYTHOLOGY OF APOLLONIUS RHODIUS AND 
VERGIL. 


Apollonios de Rhodes et Virgile, La Mythologie 
et leg Dieux dans les Argonautiques et dans 
? Enéide. These présentée da la Faculté 
des Lettres de Paris, par H. de la Ville 
de Mirmont, Maitre de conférences a la 
Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. Paris, 
1894. pp. vili. 778. 10 frs. 


THE object of this thick volume is to show 
that the mythology of the Aeneid is not 
what it would have been had the Argo- 
nautica of Apollonius not existed. As a 
general statement this is of the nature of a 
truism, but M. de la Ville de Mirmont with 
extraordinary assiduity has carefully gone 
through all that occurs in both works 
bearing on the many points of resemblance 
and difference, and has produced a valuable 
comparative study of mythology. After 
we have got through the first book, which 
is devoted to Theogony and Cosmogony and 
the Hesiodic generations previous to Zeus, 
we find the gods arranged in pairs, Zeus— 
Jupiter, Hera—Juno, Athena—Minerva 
and so on. The conscientious minuteness 
with which it is all worked out rather 
causes the book to rank with a dictionary 
than as one to be read through continuously. 


M. de Mirmont often calls attention to the 
way in which Vergil confuses deities which 
in early times were distinct, e.g. Apollo is 
confused with the god of healing and with 
the Sun-god, Lucina with Diana (in the 
fourth Zclogue), the Harpies with the 
Furies, while Apollonius is scrupulously 
exact in his mythological lore. The reason 
however, as he reminds us, is clear enough. 
It is that Vergil, in composing a national 
epic, treats mythology, within certain limits 
of course, as it suits his purpose, while 
mythology is of the essence of the purely 
literary epic of the Alexandrian writer. 
An ‘extensive and peculiar’ knowledge of 
mythology is (like Mr. Sam Weller’s know- 
ledge of London) a part of his apparatus, 
and a special ‘note’ of Alexandrian learn- 
ing. We find it reproduced to a great 
extent in Ovid. I doubt however whether 
it is pushed by Apollonius quite to the 
extreme that M. de Mirmont thinks. I 
doubt, for instance, whether there is really 
meant to be any distinction between 
Typhaon and Typhoeus, or between Phorcos 
and Phoreys. 

The Zeus of Apollonius holds himself 
aloof from the other gods in a manner far 
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different from the Zeus of Homer. He 
interferes not at all in their affairs. Zeus 
in Apollonius is the Ptolemy of heaven and 
lives in a serene atmosphere of his own. 
Here Vergil. goes back to the Homeric 
type, ‘le Jupiter de l’Mnéide s’intéresse 
aux affaires des dieux et fait sentir A ses 
sujets divins une autorité qui, pour étre 
moins brutale que dans les potmes homéri- 
ques, n’en est que plus sire et plus ferme.’ 
The portraits of the other gods and god- 
desses also are influenced by Alexandrian 
notions. Hera is a great city lady. She is 
‘romanesque et nerveuse.’ Of the famous 
interview of Hera and Athena with Aphro- 
dite (Apollonius always calls her Cypris or 
Cytherea) at the beginning of the third 
book we are told ‘Le poéte des Argonauti- 
ques est bien plus voisin d’Euripide et sur- 
tout de Théocrite que d’ Homére. II sait 
conduire un dialogue aussi bien que le tragi- 
que athénien, et il se plait A donner un pen- 
dant aux Syracusaines du potte alexandrin. 
Au lieu de deux petites bourgeoises, tracas- 
siéres et bavardes, il met en scéne de vraies 
grandes dames de la cour des Ptolémées, 
telles que les Bérénice ou les Arsinoé.’ 
Hemardinquer (in his dissertation De Apol- 
lonii Rhodti Argonauticis, Paris 187 2) main- 
tains that the Hera of Apollonius differs 
completely from the Juno of Vergil, in that 
she does no harm to any one and good to 
many, but M. de Mirmont shows without 
difficulty that, so far from this being the 
case, Hera protects Jason not for his own 
sake but in order to punish Pelias by bring- 
ing Medea over to Thessaly. So she pur- 
sues Heracles with her usual hatred and 
seems disposed to risk the ruin of the whole 
expedition by withdrawing him, rather than 
let him win any xddos in Colchis. At the 
same time it is obvious, for the economy of 
the poem, that Heracles had to be got rid of 
somehow at any price, and his disappear- 
ance is managed by the poet with much 
skill and grace. He is too prominent a 
member to take any but the first position, 
and then what becomes of Jason? Al- 
though Heracles waived the right of leader- 
ship all looked to him as the responsible 
person, and it was entirely due to his inter- 
vention that the Argonauts abandoned their 
luxurious life at Lemnos, In fact, just as 
his physical bulk depresses Argo, so does he 
outweigh all his companions in moral char- 
acter. 

M. de Mirmont is particularly strong in 
genealogy. He reminds us that Selene is 
the great-aunt of Medea and therefore 
hardly justified in confiding to that young 


lady her own love for Endymion. But who 
thinks of this? Again Eros is spoken of as 
a great-uncle. But how can Eros be any 
one’s great-uncle? What have great-uncles 
or great-aunts to do with Love? Again, it 
appears from Hesiod that Eurynome and 
Hidyia are both Oceanides. Now Eurynome 
is the wife of Ophion and actually two genera- 
tions earlier than Zeus, whereas Hidyia is 
the wife of Aeetes and mother of Medea. 
How can such things be? M. de Mirmont 
reminds us however that Apollonius is care- 
ful to let us know that Hidyia is the young- 
est of the Oceanides and so the situation is 
saved. I rather fear that M. de Mirmont 
is making fun of his reader. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the chronology of 
poetical myths cannot be taken seriously. 
We are told that Apollonius takes care not 
to attribute to the heroes of the Argonautic 
expedition (which was one generation 
earlier than the Trojan War) opinions and 
customs which are later than Homer. This 
may be so generally speaking, but surely 
the science of augury is more advanced in 
Apollonius than it is represented to be in 
Homer. On M 239 Dr. Leaf remarks that 
in the Homeric age ‘the art of augury is 
little developed and has little positive effect 
at any time. Signs encourage or discourage 
a resolution already formed, but they never 
determine or prevent any enterprise as they 
did in later times.’ Now, in the third book 
of the Argonautica, it is the remonstrance 
of the crow that prevents Mopsos and 
Argos from accompanying Jason to his 
interview with Medea. But M.de Mirmont 
goes further than this. He also maintains 
that the non-mention of certain customs in 
the poem of Apollonius that are found in 
Homer is to be accounted for by the fact 
that such customs were not ante-Homeric 
and consequently were not known to the 
generation before Homer. Thus he quotes 
Bouché-Leclereq (Histoire de la Divination 
dans 1 Antiqguité) as saying that the’ cele- 
brated véxvia of the Odyssey is the most 
ancient document that we possess on the 
subject, and adds himself that Apollonius, 
in order to preserve the archaic character 
of his poem, wishes to show that necro- 
mancy is not yet known. Accordingly when 
the shade of Sthenelos presents itself to the 
eyes of the Argonauts, they have not 
evoked it and do not profit by its presence 
to ask any questions. This theory however 
seems to be entirely gratuitous. There is 
no particular reason why the Argonauts 
should have interrogated the shade of 
Sthenelos, 
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The present-volume is not easy to criti- 
cize, consisting as it does of a number of 
details which are indeed most useful when 
any particular reference is required (and 
there is a capital index), but they rather 
take away from the unity of the whole and 
are often not connected with any salient 
differences of treatment by the two poets. 
I will conclude this rather desultory notice 
with a few remarks on some interpretations 
given by M. de Mirmont. He speaks of 
the ‘tristes hurlements’ of the Libyan 
nymphs at the union of Dido and Aeneas 
(iv. 168), for which no doubt there is the 
authority of Servius. I am disposed on 
this point to agree with Henry, Conington, 
and Gossrau, that the signs, if not those of 
an auspicious marriage, are at any rate of a 
a neutral character, and certainly not in- 
auspicious. Especially the word ‘ ululare’ 
(the 6doAoyp0s) is used of joyful cries at 
weddings. M. de Mirmont again agrees 
with Servius in taking adventante dea (vi. 
258) to refer to Proserpine, but the previous 
line clearly points to Hecate, the commen- 
tators all take it so, and it is imitated from 
Ap. Rh. iii. 1217 where Hecate is in 
question. It appears also rather far-fetched 
to say that the legend of the abode of 
Cronos by the Adriatic sea is indicated by 
Aeschylus when he calls that sea xéArov “Péas 
(if the Adriatic is there meant). It by no 
means follows that Cronos was banished to 
that part, because the sea was named after 
his wife. Nor do I agree with the inter- 
pretation here given of the much discussed 
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line spargens humida mella soporiferumque 
papaver (iv. 486), viz. that the dragon is 
kept by the priestess in a state of somno- 
lence from which it is to be aroused if any 
impious person should attempt to snatch the 
fruit from the sacred branches. The un- 
fortunate epithet soporiferum, the cause of 
all the trouble, seems to me to be rather 
the case of a standing epithet which happens 
to be singularly unsuitable to the context. 
There are several similar cases in Homer, 
e.g. € 26, where clothes that want washing 
are called ovyadoevra, and see Classical Review 
iii. 220. Finally, M. de Mirmont gives an 
ingenious solution of the statement of 
Servius on i. 23 ‘Saturnia nomen quasi ad 
crudelitatem aptwm posuit’ which in itself is 
true enough. But why should it be so? 
M. de Mirmont replies ‘il faut supposer que 
le pocte indique simplement par Saturnia 
que Junon est la fille du vieux dieu local et 
bienfaisant de I’Italie, et que, par suite et 
a ce titre, elle est la protectrice de la race 
italienne autochtone et Jennemie des 
Troyens et de leurs alliés qui vont imposer a 
la vieille terre de Saturne une domination 
nouvelle et ¢étrangére. Par extension, 
Vepithtte Saturnia Vapplique non seulement 
ila Junon du Latium hostile aux Troyens 
étrangers, mais 4 l’Héra d’Argos ou a la 
grande divinité de Carthage considérée 
comme ennemie d’Enée et de son peuple.’ I 
do not know if this has been said before, 
but it seems worthy of consideration. 
R. C. Seaton. 


FACSIMILE OF THE LAURENTIAN AESCHYLUS. 


DP Eschilo Laurenziano, 


Florence. 1896, 


A word of welcome should be given to 
the long-desired appearance of the facsimile 
of the Laurentian Aeschylus, which has now 
been issued by Signor Biagi, the Director of 
the Medicean-Laurentian Library in Flor- 
ence, with an introduction by Professor 
Enrico Rostagno, the keeper of the MSS. in 
that Library. 

The work of photogravure has been 
admirably executed under the auspices of 
the Italian Board of Public Instruction, 
and Professor Rostagno has very carefully 
examined the calligraphy of the famous 


codex, and has given a new account of the 
various hands employed. He has also 
ascertained some important facts bearing on 
the history of the MS. from the time when 
it was brought to Italy. 

Italian scholars have peculiar advantages 
in the matter of palaeography, of which 
such men as Vitelli, Castellani, and 
Rostagno have diligently availed them- 
selves, 

An index of the contents of the 71 plates, 
enabling the student to refer at once to any 
passage, forms a most valuable addition to 
the work. 

Merkel’s attempt to represent the state of 
the MS. by typography, elaborate as it was, 
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left much to be desired; and Vitelli’s 
collation, the most careful hitherto, pub- 
lished by Wecklein in 1885, could not be 
all included even in that elaborate edition. 
Various minutiae which Vitelli had noted, 
were inevitably dropped. The value of the 
present facsimile is therefore manifest. 
And any one who thinks it worth while to 
devote a special study to the scholia, will 
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find much here to interest him. He will 
see, for example, that Wecklein’s note on 
Cho. 424, rapao arpté tAnoo ta amprs (fort. 
rapa TO amplé Kal tAyooew, TA amplé mAnooo- 
peva), is much too diffuse, and by the 
change of one letter (the crossing of a t) 
it is easy to read rapa TO dmpié wAjooovta 
ampté. 
Lewis CAMPBELL. 





HOLDEN’S EDITION OF THE OLCONOMICUS. 


The ‘ Oeconomicus’ of Xenophon. 
Houpen, M.A., LL.D. Fifth 
Maemillan. 1895. 5s. 


By H. A 


edition. 


Tue Occonomicus is not only the most 
pleasing of Xenophon’s shorter works, but its 
absolute merit and attractiveness are con- 
siderable. It is satisfactory therefore to 
find that Dr. Holden has been called upon 
for a fifth edition of his well-known and 
extremely serviceable book. He has not 
been content with a perfunctory revision of 
it, for it seems thoroughly and judiciously 
revised from begining to end. The introduc- 
tion is new. The critical notes have been 
brought up to date and, though brief in 
expression, err if anything from _ over- 
completeness. It is not every suggestion 
that deserves to be recorded. They are 
now placed where critical notes, more than 
‘any others, should certainly be—at the foot of 


the page, not banished to a few separate 


pages of their own which the reader has a 
difficulty in finding. The copious com- 
mentary has been pruned and compressed, 
not without addition of fresh matter. Readers 
of Dr. Holden’s books know how careful he 
is to leave nothing unnoticed, to give the 
matter of a book all the illustration and 
explanation that it wants, and to supply a 
full grammatical commentary either in 
words of his own or by reference to the 
most authoritative grammars. All this has 
been done thoroughly in the present case so 
as to keep the book up to the level of 
current scholarship. Dr. Holden’s industry 
and insight are most of all conspicuous in 
what he modestly calls the ‘index ’ sub- 
stituted for the ‘lexicon’ of his former 
editions. The lexicon was almost a full 
index, and the full index is an excellent 
lexicon in which the uses of a word, even 
the commonest (such as some _ lexicons 
foolishly pass over, as though yery common 


words did not repay and require study), are 
carefully notedand discriminated. Ifevery one 
who edits any portion of a classical author 
took half Dr. Holden’s trouble in the pre- 
paration of a scholarly index, our dictionaries 
would soon be much more satisfactory than 
they are at present. Any student who 
after reading the book itself goes carefully 
through the lexicon-index will add largely 
to his knowledge of Greek. 

The suggestions on the text of the Oeco- 
nomicus published in the March and April 
numbers of this Review will show that I think 
it at present very far from perfect. I regret 
that they were written before the publica- 
tion of the present edition, though they only 
appeared after it, and that they contain here 
and there comments upon statements which 
Dr. Holden has withdrawn or modified. He has 
also recorded in his critical notes some emend- 
ations of other scholars coinciding (as I too 
mentioned) with mine : and if they had found 
their way into an English edition when I 
wrote I should not have thoughtit worth while 
to dwell upon them. But I do not find that 
on all the passages he has mentioned in a 
brief note (C.R. for May, p. 215) my remarks 
on the text or on his way of dealing with it 
are now superfluous, though it is with great 
respect for him that I venture upon criticism. 

It is much to be wished that so excellent a 
Xenophontean scholar should edit more of 
the opera minora thanthe Oeconomicus and 
the Hiero. There is not one of them, even 
including the Hipparchicus and the De Ke 
Equestri, that would not repay editing, and 
some of them call for it very distinctly. 
The political tracts, whether Xenophon’s or 
not, are interesting and important: yet 
there has been no thorough edition with a 
commentary of any one of them for a long 
time past. The tract on Hunting, besides 
raising some curious critical questions, is 
fairly readable and in England ought to 
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be read. But above all one would wish Dr. 
Holden to finish off at least the Socratic 
works and to give us a Symposium with the 
Apologia for an appendix. In the meantime 
the Oeconomicus, which is perhaps better 
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adapted for school and university reading, 
has been fortunate in finding so careful and 
sound an editor. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 





MORGAN’S HIGHT ORATIONS OF LYSTIAS. 


Eight Orations of Lysias. Edited by 


Morris H. Morcan. Pp. iii.+223. 
‘College Series of Greek Authors.’ 
Boston. 1895. 


Tuts work will commend itself to many 
because of the clear presentation it gives of 
the manners, customs. and laws involved in 
these speeches. Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens—under a Latin title—is judiciously 
cited. The text shows careful study and a 
wise selection where there is choice of 
readings. Grammatical notes are plentiful 
but rather elementary for college work. 
Some of them are open to question on the 
score of correctness. In vii. 12 éyiyvero 
belongs to the imperfects of likelihood as 
in 14 and 32. In the same oration in 18 
the note explains repi dv...repi éxeivwy thus : 
‘rare instead of the usual zept dy alone or 
mepi exeivwv &’ ; but what is rare is not the 
precedence of the relative clause followed by 
the emphatic demonstrative ; the irregularity 
is epi dv instead of G...mepi éxe(vwv as in 
Demosthenes, On the Crown 252 jv...mepi 
TOUTS. 

In xii. 84 BovAorro is explained as an 
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optative without dv: but it is a protasis, not 
an apodosis. 

In xvi. 1 trav BeBwpévwv is noted as a 
‘somewhat rare use of the partic, as subst.’ 
The note was probably designed to call 
attention to the use of this verb in the 
passive. 

The notes on the rhetoric are ‘sadly to 
seek’ and the characteristics of Lysias’ 
style are summarized in the introduction to 
the book and then dismissed from further 
consideration. At the end of the selections, 
in xxxii., the comments of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus on the speech in question are 
given. It seems a pity that the other 
speeches should not be read in the light of 
these illuminating comments. 

In short, the student would learn from 
this edition that Lysias is ‘rich in material 
for the fascinating study of the every-day 
manners and customs of Athenian antiquity,’ 
but for all the rest, he might as well be 
reading Xenophon or any one else as Lysias, 
since he is not made to feel what constitutes 
the individual excellence of Lysias. 

A. LeacH. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE JACOBSEN COLLECTION OF 
SCULPTURE. 


La Glyptothéque Ny-Carlsberg, fondée par 
Carl Jacobsen. Les Monuments An- 
tiques, Choix et Texte de Pau Arnprt. 
Livraison I. (Munich: ‘ Verlagsanstalt 
fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft.’) 1896. 
20 Mk. 


THE name of M. Jacobsen is a familiar one 
to archaeologists. Those especially whose 
studies have led to travel in Italy and Greece 
cannot fail to have heard of the great 


collector who has year by year been devoting 
a vast fortune to the acquisition of ancient 
sculptures, and forming in his native 
country of Denmark such a_ private 
collection as is probably unequalled north 
of the Alps—a collection in which the 
famous Borghese Anacreon is but one 
amongst many masterpieces. It will there- 
fore be no matter of surprise that in the 
present publication he is offering a work 
which must take its place on the shelves of 
archaeological libraries and be studied by 
all whose interest lies in ancient sculpture, 
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The present instalment is the first of 
twenty-two, each of which will contain ten 
plates. The execution of these is due to 
the firm best known under the name of 
Bruckmann, and is uniform with that of 
the series of Denkmdler partly carried 
out by Brunn, and continued since his 
death by Arndt, who is responsible for the 
text which accompanies the plates. This 
text, to judge from the specimen before us, 
is modelled on such examples as that of 
Furtwingler to the ‘Collection Sabouroff.’ 
Tt contains a certain number of illustrations 
supplementary to the plates. It is the 
editor’s intention to publish the sculptures 
in chronological order, but an exception is 
made in the case of the first part, which 
comprises, along with the text of Plates 
I.—X., a selection of plates illustrating 
the collection as a whole. Amongst the 
works represented a finely preserved bronze 
statuette of Herakles is perhaps the most 
remarkable. The continuous series of plates 
will be opened by a reproduction of the 
well-known ‘ Rayethead,’ which has passed 
into M. Jacobsen’s possession. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the publica- 
tion promises to be, from the scientific and 
artistic points of view, adequate to the 
subject. The only deduction to be made in 
estimating its importance is due to the fact 
that the portraits, in which the Jacobsen 
collection is especially rich, are excluded 
from the present work, since they have 
been incorporated with the series of ancient 
portraits which Arndt is publishing in a 
similar form as a kind of appendix to the 
Brunn-Bruckmann Denkméiler. 
H. Stuart Jones. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Delphi.—A bronze statue has been recently found, 
5 ft. 9 in. in height, which is supposed to represent 
Hieron son of Deinomenes, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
and to have belonged to a group of figures dedicated 
to commemorate one of his victories in the Pythian 
games, The group probably resembled that seen by 
Pausanias at Olympia representing Hieron on a 
quadriga, which is said by Pausanias to have been 
executed by Calamis and Onatas (vi. 12,1). This 
statue is almost complete, except for the left arm, 
and wears a diadem and long girt chiton falling in 
regular folds. The hair is carefully arranged with 
long locks falling over the ears and temples, and the 
eyes have been inserted in smalto enamel, which is 
perfectly preserved. The figure is bearded, and full 
of grace and naturalness of expression. The right 
hand holds part of a horse’s bridle, and various 
fragments of feet and tails of the horses of the 
quadriga were also found. Near this statue were 
found an inscription, attributed by M. Homolle to 


464 B.c., which may or may not have reference to 
the statue, and a bronze statuette of Apollo, eight 
inches in height. ? 


Messene.—The fountain of Arsinoe mentioned by 
Pausanias (iv. 31, 6) has been discovered ; the eastern 
wall of marble with an outlet is preserved, and part 
of a marble conduit inside. A large part of the 
ancient market has also been Jaid bare, especially a 
fine building with propylaea and halls. A number 
of inscriptions were found, some of historical 
importance. One gives the boundaries of the ancient 
Messene, and in another a tayutas and avtiorparnyos 
Marcus is named, who restored four oroat of the 
Asklepieion, and tas mapagradas Tas Kata Td Kaiod- 
pecov. Ina third an Aristaeus is mentioned who was 
ypaupateds TaY cuvédpwy and ayopayduos; he was 
also an ambassador to Nero from Greece.” 

Mycenae.—A small but finely-worked gold figure 
of a bull lying down has been found ; the animal has 
a golden chain hanging from the horns, and is 
evidently destined for sacrifice. A painted sandstone 
stele and a very archaic metope from a temple, of 
poros-stone, have also been found. During the year 
1895 fifteen rock-tombs were opened outside the 
Acropolis, containing stone and clay vessels, gold 
rings, mirrors, and weapons.” 


Melos.—The results of the excavations undertaken 
by the British School this season have been made 
known. A house of the Roman period was laid bare 
containing a number of chambers, from one of which 
a whole row of columns was obtained ; this chamber 
contained a very fine mosaic pavement. In the centre 
of the pavement is a circle, in which are fishes and 
marine beasts, and round it are four masks. On 
either side is a square of geometrical patterns, and 
round the whole a wreath of flowers. The mosaic 
also bears an inscription pdvoy wh f8wp. The walls 
of this house have been decorated in rich colours, but 
very little is preserved. Several important statues 
were found, including that of a hierophant wearing 
chiton and skin, of good Roman work, inscribed M. 
Mdpiov Tpddimov toy iepopavtny of uvoral ; the head 
and left hand are missing. Another statue was 
dedicated to Aidvucos Tprernpixds. This building 
probably served for assemblies of worshippers of 
Dionysos, as in Athens. Among other statues may 
be mentioned a colossal one, perhaps of Apollo, the 
head and limbs missing, and four draped torsos from 
the place where the Aphrodite was found, one pro- 
bably representing Agrippina. Some thirty inscrip- 
tions were found, mostly in the peculiar Melian 
alphabet. A tentative exploration resulted in the 
discovery of a Mycenaean site from which some 
interesting gold ornaments were obtained, and some 
Melian vases have also been discovered.* * 


Thera.—The Germans have started excavations 
here, and M. Santorin (sic) is reported to have found 
a statue of Aphrodite closely resembling that from 
Melos ; unfortunately the head is lost.* 


Crete.—Mr. Arthur Evans has recently returned 
from a journey in the Dictaean region of this island, 
where he secured, or obtained impressions of, fifteen 
new examples of primitive bead-seals with picto- 
graphs, all of steatite ; he attributes them to a pre- 
Mycenaean period. He has also found a new class of 
seal in green jasper and carnelian on Mycenaean sites, 


presenting analogies to Hittite forms, and one from ~ 
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Praesos with a purely pictorial design in Mycenaean 
style of two goats browsing. From a pre-historic 
acropolis was obtained a much ruder seal in the form 
of a finger-shaped piece of steatite with three 
engraved characters, and another affording a link 
with the pre-Mycenaean class of pictographic seals ; 
several symbols on the latter seal are quite new. A 
fragment of a Mycenaean pithos and a steatite lentoid 
gem of early Mycenaean period, both with graffito 
inscriptions, were also found. Mr. Evans made a 
remarkable discovery in the cave of Psychro on 
Mount Ida, in the form of a fragment of dark steatite 
with characters resembling the Mycenaean script on 
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the seal-stones, and derivable from pictographs. 
They form apparently an inscription of nine letters 
with two punctuations, the letters having probably 
syllabic values. With this object was found a broken 
‘table of offerings’ of steatite with cup-shaped 
receptacles, which appears to be a relic of a pre- 
historic cult ; it was surrounded by bronze figures of 
men and animals, in a style which suggests the 
Vaphio cups. Mr. Evans would date these finds as 
far back as 1300 B.c.1 

H. B. WAtrenrs. 





1 Academy, 13 June. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 153. Parts3 and 4. 1896. 


Die inschriften des wiistentempels von Redésiye, W. 
Schwarz. This temple was discovered by Cailliaud 
in 1816 but he gave only the most important in- 
scriptions. The 58 described by Lepsius in his 
Denkméler aus Agypten wnd Athiopien are here 
criticized. Zu Xenophons Apomnemoneumata, F. 
Reuss. Defends the text } révov in i. 5, 1, or would 
prefer xdrov to d«vov [Cl. Rev. ix. 141]. Zw Homers 
Odyssee, %. Schulze. In e€ 344 proposes vqjgov for 
viotov. Uber dic anapdstischen einzugslieder des chors 
der griechischen tragidie und den aufbau des Aias, 
des Philoktetes, der Eumeniden und des Againemnon, 
C, Conradt. <A criticism on the views of Oceri, 
Wilamowitz and Kirchhoff. Zwm altgriechischen 
theater, W. Dorpfeld. A reply to Weissmann’s 
criticism of Dérpfeld’s views on the ‘ thymele-ques- 
tion’ [Cl. Rev. sup. p. 77]. Xenophons Kynegetikos, 
K. Lincke. Thinks that the sons of Xenophon took 
part in the introduction and conclusion at least. 
Die mythologischen quellen fiir Philodemos schrift 
mept evoeBelas, J. Dietze. The theological source 
was Apollodoros’ wep! @edv, the mythographical 
Apollodoros’ bibliotheca, and the Epicurean source 
Zeno or Phaedrus. Uber die publicationskosten der 
attischen volksbeschliisse, E. Drerup. Aristoteles wnd 
Drakon, F. Susemihl. On the question whether 
there is any contradiction in ’A@. moa. 4, 1 and the 
words in Pol. ii. 12, 1274 15-18 Apdxovros 5& vduor 
mev cial, wodirela 8 brapxovon Tovs véuovs %Onxev 
(Cl. Rev. ix. 478]. SapauBos und Exaerambus, 
A. Fleckeisen. The vinarius Exaerambus in P\. 
Asin. 436 is the Greek kamndos SdpauBos. Zu 
Ciceros Briefen an Atticus, O. E. Schmidt. A 
critical examination of x. 1. Caesars zweite expedi- 
tion nach Britannien, F. Vogel. A long article 
treating successively of the worthless account of 
Dion Cassius, the trustworthiness of the letters of 
Cicero, the chronological foundations, the date of 
the crossing and return, and the difficulties en- 
countered. 


Part 5. 1896. 

Zu. Xenophons Hellenika und Agesilaos, G. Fried- 
rich. Chiefly on the relation of Xenophon to 
Thucydides. Zu Lysias und Lukianos, P. R. 
Miller. Various critical remarks. Das astrono- 
mische system des Herakleides von Pontos, F. Hultsch. 
The information upon this system given us by 
Theon of Smyrna is much nearer the genuine H. 
than that given by the much later Chalcidius. Zu 
Sextos Empeirikos, O. Hofer. In mpds paénu. xi. 91 
for ep’ @ evpev would read etppawev. Diodoros und 
Theopompos, F, Reuss, Maintains against Volquard- 


sen that Theopompos is one of the sources of 
Diodoros. Der wphilosoph Agatharchides in der 
ersten hexade Diodors I, E. A. Wagner. To show 
how greatly Diod. was indebted to Agatharchides 
of Knidos in these books [Cl. Rev. ix. 284]. Die 
anapaste der parabase, F. Susemihl. While it is 
admitted that the parabasis is the oldest part of the 
Attic comedy, and that the use of the anapaestic 
tetrameter came from Sicily, yet originally the 
parabasis had no anapaests. Rhythmische prosa aus 
Agypten, F. Blass. Finds rhythmic prose in the 
‘ Alexandrian erotic fragment’ recently published by 
Mr. Grenfell. Zw Ciceros Briefen, W. Sternkopf. 
In Div. ii. 7, 4 would read sed tum quasi a senatore 
< adulescente >, nobilissimo tamen adulescente et 
gratiosissimo, nunc a tr. pl. et a Curione tribwno. 
Plutarchs quellen zw den biographien der Gracchus, 
W. Soltau. For the whole of later Roman history 
Plutarch and Appian used the same sources [Cl. Rev. 
sup. p. 223]. 


Archiv fur lateinische Lexicographie und 
Grammatik. Ed. E. Wolfflin. Vol. 10. Part 1. 
1896. 


Der reflexive Gebrauch der Verba intransitiva, E. 
Wolfflin. Some of these are recipere, derigere, 
vertere and compounds, flectere and compounds, 
applicare, corrigere and cmendare. The use of 
present participles act. in a middle sense is due to 
the want of a pass. pres. partic. Der Infinitiv 
meminere, E. Wolfflin. Servius knew of this infini- 
tive but did not use it. Beitrdge zur lateinischen 
Glossographic, O. B. Schlutter. Oculis contrectare, 
S. Brandt. Jncommoditas, J. v. d. Vliet. Uelum= 
nauigium, ratis, J. v. d. Vliet. Die entwickelung 
des livianischen Stiles, 8. G. Stacey. A long dis- 
sertation of above 60 pages. The relations of Livy 
to Ennius, Vergil’s Bucolics and Georgics, Vergil’s 
Aeneid, Lucretius, Tibullus and Horace respectively 
are treated, and then some points of improvement 
and alteration in Livy’s style in the course of his 
work, and finally some remarks are made on Livy’s 
own judgments and quotations. Lateinische Pflan- 
zennamen tim Dioskorides, H. Stadler. Cio and 
Lato, F. Scholl. Die Berner Fragmente des lateini- 
schen Dioskorides, T. FE. Auracher. Here given in 
full. Pone und Post, E. Wolfflin. These words are 
etymologically the same. Early writers confine pone 
to place and post to time. Tacitus and other later 
writers do not observe this distinction. Accipio, 
lexicon-article, O. Hey. Zur Lehre vom Imperativ, 
E. Wolfflin. In archaic Latin the subject and object 
of the imper. are omitted, and the sense is left to 
the reader to ascertain. Words accognosco—accom- 
modus, E. Wolfilin. 
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MisceLueN. Vibenna, Vivenna, E. Lattes. The 
former is the correct form. versuiri, F. Weihrich. 
A late form of fut. inf. pass. Pracsens=nyovpevos, 
P. Geyer. Zu ‘amabo,’ H. Blase. This word is 
used in the comic writers, either by women to women, 
as always in Terence, or more rarely by men to 
women. Sponte sua, E. Wolffin. This order is not 
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found in Cic. or Caes. but is found in the poets and 
later writers. TZemere ein Tribrachys, E. Wolfflin. 
Temere occurs as a tribrach twice in Plautus, so 
must be considered as neut. of *temeris not *temerus. 
Among the notices of books is a very favourable one 
of Lindsay’s Latin Language by A Funck. 





A NEW MS. OF CATULLUS. 


I HAveE recently found in the” Vatican 
Library a MS. of Catullus of high import- 
ance, hidden under a false number. The 
true one is Ott. 1829. The MS. is clearly, 
at the least, next to O and G in rank, and 
in all probability is of the same rank—in 
other words, it is probably, like O and G, an 
independent copy of the last Verona MS. 
Its style would indicate the last part of the 
fourteenth century, or the early years of 
the fifteenth. It promises to be of great 
service, not only in confirming O and G 
where they agree, and giving a ‘casting 
vote’ where they disagree; but also in 
throwing light upon the relationships of 
other MSS., and upon the history of the mar- 
ginal and interlinear variants in various MSS. 


There have been, as in the case of G, not 
a few erasures and changes, but in the 
majority of instances the original reading 
can be made out with certainty. 

I have for some time been engaged in 
collating the MS., and the results, together 
with a discussion of a number of points of 
interest, will appear in the following winter 
in vol. i. of the Papers of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome. At 
my request the Vatican will publish a 
complete facsimile, which will appear at the 
same time with my collation. 

W. GarpDNER HALE, 


Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies in Rome. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Acropolis of Athens. Wall-map. 62x73 centim. 
Miinchen, Oldenbourg. 5 Mk. 
Aeschines. Orationes, post F. Frankium cur. Fr. 


Blass. Editio major, aucta indice verborum a 8. 





Preuss confecto. 8vo. xv, 522 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 8 Mk. 
the Index Aeschineus separately. (189 pp.) 


2 Mk. 40. Pf. 
Aeschylus. L’Eschilo laurenziano. Facsimile pub- 
licato sottogli auspici del Ministero dell’ istruzione 
pubblica, con prefazione dell dott. Enr. Rostagno. 
Oblong folio. 9 pp., 71 plates. The edition of 
this facsimile is restricted to 200 copies. £5 5s: 

Alterthiimer (Die) unserer heidnischen Vorzeit. 
Nach den in Offentlichen und Privatsammlungen 
befindlichen Originalien zusammengestellt und 
herausgegeben von dem rémischgermanischen 
Centralmuseum in Mainz, durch dessen Con- 
servator L. Lindenschmit Sohn. Vol. iv, Part 10. 
4to. 21 pp., 1 coloured and 5 phototype plates. 
Mainz, Zabern. 4 Mk. 

Aristoteles. Bobba (Romualdo.) La dottrina dell’ 
intelletto in Aristotele e nei suoi pili illustri inter- 
preti. 8yo. viii, 479 pp. Turin, Clausen. 
10 lire. 

Goebel, Uebersetzung Buch 
Metaphysik des Aristoteles. 16 pp. 


A der 
Soest. 





von 
4to. 


Aristoteles. Gomperz{(Th.) Zu Aristoteles’ Poetik. 
II. (Aus ‘Sitzungsberichte der K. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften.’) S8vo. 22 pp. Wien, Gerold. 
70 Pf. 

— fiaja (J.) Die Aristotelische Anschauung 
von dem Wesen und der Bewegung des Lichtes. 
4to. 12 pp. Breslau. 

Ballas (E.) Specimen lexici Corneliani. Pars I. 
4to. 16 pp. Fraustadt. 

Bupp (K.) Prometheus. Ein Beitrag zur griechischen 
Mythologie. 4to. 46 pp. Oldenburg. 

Barbarus. Hoeveler (J. J.) Die Excerpta Latina 
Barbari. II. Teil. Die Sprache des Barbarus. 
4to. 27 pp. Coln. 

Batrachomachia (die homerische) des Karers Pigres, 
nebst Scholien und Paraphrase. Herausgegeben 
und erliutert von A. Ludwich. 8vo. vi, 484 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 20 Mk. 

Bernhardt (H.) Chronologie der mithridatischen 
Kriege und Aufklirung einiger Theile derselben. 


4to. 26 pp. Marburg. 
Callimachus. Weinberger (W.) Kallimacheische 
Studien. 8vo. 24 pp. Wien. 


Capelle (W.) De Cynicorum epistulis. 8vo. 62 pp. 
Gottingen. 

Caspari(A.) De Cynicis, qui fuerunt aetate impera- 
torum Romanorum. 4to, 26 pp. Chemnitz. 
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Cicero. Strenge (J.) Das Moment des Komischen 
in Ciceros Rede pro Murena. 4to. 14 pp. 
Parchim. 

Clasen, Timoleon, cine historische Untersuchung. 
4to. 33 pp. Gliickstadt. 

Commentationes philologae TIenenses, ediderunt 
Seminarii philologorum Ienensis professores. Vol. 
VI, ParsI. 8vo. ili, 133 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
5 Mk. 20. 

Curtius (E.) Die Schatzhiiuser von Olympia. 8vo. 
13 pp. Berlin. 

Dionysius. Stiglmayr (J.) Das Aufkommen der 
Pseudo-Dionysischen Schriften und ihr Eindringen 
in die christliche Literatur bis zum Lateranconcil 
649. Ein zweiter Beitrag zur Dionysios-Frage. 
8vo. 96 pp. Feldkirch. 

Du Mesnil (A.) Erklarende Beitriige zu lateinischen 
Schulschriftstellern, vornehmlich zu Cicero, Taci- 
tus, Horaz, 4to. 37 pp. Frankfurt-a.-M. 

Eins (R.) Das Rudern bei den Alten. Eine 
technisch-historische Studie. 4to. 18 pp., 4 
plates. Danzig. 

Etymologicon. Carnuth (O.) Das Etymologicum 
Florentinum Parvum und das sogenannte Etymo- 


logicum Magnum genuinum. 8yvo. 42 pp. 
Konigsberg. 

Euripides. Theatre d’Euripide et fragments. 
Traduction nouvelle par G. Hinstin. 2 vols. 


lémo. xv, 456 pp.; 453 pp. Paris, Hachette. 
Each volume 3 fr. 50. 

—— Busche (K.) Euripides’ Iphigenie in Aulis. 
Proben einer erklarenden Ausgabe. 4to. 16 pp. 
Leer. 

Masquerai (P.) De tragica ambiguitate apud 

Euripidem. 8vo. 70 pp. Paris. 

Wecklein(N.) Beitrage zur Kritik des Euripides. 
8vo. 65 pp. Miinchen. 

Forum romanum at the time of the Empire. Wall- 
a 62x73 centim. Miinchen, Oldenbourg. 
5 Mk. 

Frenzel (J.) Die Entwickelungy des temporalen 
Satzbaues im Griechischen. I. Die Sitze mit 
mplv. 8vo. 30 pp. Wongrowitz. 

Fumagalli (G.) La vita dei Romani. 16mo, 183 
pp-, engravings. Milano. 

Gardthausen (V.) Augustus und seine Zeit. Vol. I, 
Part 2. (v, pp., pp. 483-1032, «1 plate.) 12 Mk. 
Vol. II, Part 2. (pp. 277-648.) 9 Mk. 8vo. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 21 Mk. 

Gillischewski (H.) De Aetolorum praectoribus intra 
annos 221 et 168 a. Chr. n. munere functis. 8vo. 
62 pp. Berlin. 1 Mk. 50. 

Gobin (L.) Viae apud Arvernos romanae, quibus 
monumentis, seu vestigiis restitui posse videantur. 
8vo. 65 pp., 2 plates. Clermont-Ferrand. 

Granius Licinianus. Dieckmann (O.) De Granii 
Liciniani fontibus et auctoritate. I. 8vo. 47 
pp. Berlin. 

Hamelbeck, ~ « |. Der ionicus a maiore mit 
aufgeloster Liinge in den lyrischen und chorischen 
Dichtungen der Griechen. 4to. 85 pp. Miilheim. 

Hedicke (E.) Specimen interpretationis latinae. 
4to. 23 pp. Sorau. 

Heine (F.) Methodische Behandlung der Dassiitze 
im Lateinischen. 4to. 80 pp. Kreuzburg. 

Herodotus. Nikel (J.) Das  Geschichtswerk 
Herodots im Lichte der Assyriologie. I. Teil. 
4to. 23 pp., and engraving. Breslau. 

Stourac (F.) Ueber den Gebrauch des Genitivus 
bei Herodot, (4. Continuation). 8vo. 22 pp. 
Olmiitz. 

Hippocrates. Apollonius von Kitium, illustrirter 
Kommentar zu der Hippocrateischen Schrift wep) 
&pOpwv. Herausgegeben von Herm. Schine. 4to, 











xxxix, 85 pp., 31 phototype plates. 
Teubner. 10 Mk. 

Homerus. Irmseher (E.) Homers Odyssee, Buch 
VI, Nachdichtung. 4to. 6 pp. Dresden. 

— Jelinek (F.) Homerische Untersuchungen. I. 
Theil. (Die Widerspriiche im II. Theile der 
Odyssee. Versuch einer Herstellung der Verwand- 
lungsodyssee.) 8vo. 50 pp. Wien. 

Lehnert (G.) De _ scholiis ad Homerum 
rhetoricis. 8vo. 111 pp. Leipzig. 

Isocrates. Galle (P.) Beitrige zur Erklirung der 
XVII. Rede (Trapezitikos) des Isocrates und zur 
Frage ihrer Echtheit. 4to. 28 pp. Zittau. 

Jeep (L.) Alia. 8vo. 7 pp. Konigsberg. 

Josephi (Flavii.) Opera omnia, post Imm. Bekkerum 
recogn. S. A. Naber. Vol. VI. (Finis.) 12mo. 
li, 374 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Niese (B.) Flavii Josephi epitomae pars IX. 

4to. 41 pp. Marburg. 


Leipzig, 











Unger (G.) Zu Josephus. 8vo. 54 pp. 
Miinchen. 
Juvenalis. Polstorff (H.) In Juvenalis satiras 


observationes criticae. 4to. 20 pp. Giistrow. 

Kiesewetter (K.) Der Occultismus des Alterthums. 
Mola sii (Griechen—Romer—A lexandriner, 
Neupythagoraeer und Neuplatoniker—Kelten und 
Germanen—Barbarische Volker.) 8vo. pp. 489- 
921. Leipzig, Friedrich. 9 Mk. 

Knecht (A.) Die Religions-Politik Kaiser Justinians. 
I. 8vo. iv, 148 pp. Wiirzburg. 

Lautensack. Grammatische Studien zu den griechi- 
schen Tragikern und Komikern. I. Personalen- 
dungen. 4to. 32 pp. Gotha. 

Linde (C.) De proverbiorum apud tragicos Graecos 
usu. 4to. 31 pp. Helmstedt. 

Marcellus Sideta. Roscher (W. H.) Das von der 
Kyanthnopie handelnde Fragment des Marcellus 
von Side.” (Aus ‘Abhandlungen der Kgl. Siichs. 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften.’) 8vo. 92 pp., 
8 engravings. Leipzig, Hirzel. 4 Mk. 

Maximus Tyrius. Wobein (H.) De Maximo Tyrio 
quaestiones philologae selectae. S8vo. iii, 99 pp. 
Gottingen. 

Milchhoefer (A.) Das archaeologische Seulpturen- 
Museum der Kieler Universitit. 8vo. 16 pp. 
Kiel. 1 Mk. 

Nicolaus Damascenus. Tietz (P.) De Nicolai 
Damasceni fontibus quaestiones selectae. 8vo. 
40 pp. Marburg. 

Novak (R.) Observationes in scriptores historiae 
Augustae. 8vo. 42 pp. Prag. 

Ovid. Anderson (J. N.) On the sources of Ovid's 
Heroides I, III, VII, X, XII. 8vo. 139 pp. 
Berlin. 2 Mk. 50. 

— Ehwald (R.) Kritische Beitriige zu Ovid’s 
Epistulae ex Ponto. 8vo. 86 pp. Gotha, Perthes. 
2 Mk. 

Philo. Unna (J.) Ueber den Gebrauch der Absichts- 
siitze bei Philo von Alexandrien. 8vo. 651 pp. 
Wiirzburg. 

Pindarus. Boedeker (J.) Pindari carmen isthmi- 
cum tertium num in duo carmina dividendum sit. 
8vo. 41 pp. Miinster. 

Plancus. Khodius (A.) De L. Munati Planci 
sermone. 4to, 40 pp. Bautzen. 

Platon’s ausgewihlte Dialoge, erkliirt von H. Peter- 

.sen. Vol I. Apologie. Kriton. Text und 
Anmerkungen. vil, 114, 36 pp. Berlin, Weid- 
mann. 1 Mk. 50. 

Brinkmann (W.) Die Erkenntnisstheorie in 
Platon’s Theaetet. 4to. 24 pp. Bergedorf. 

Plautus, Sydow (K.) Zum Gebrauch von adeo bei 
Plautus, 4to. 13 pp. Stettin. 

Plotinus. YVisynos (L.) Die Tugendlehre des Plotin 
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mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Begriffe des 
Basen und der Katharsis. 8vo. 45 pp. Leipzig. 


Pochlmann (Rob.) ‘ Grundriss der griechischen 
Geschichte nebst Quellenkunde. Second edition. 
(Handbuch der klass. Altertumswissenschaft 


von I. von Miller. Vol. III. Pt. IV.) 8vo. vi, 
268 pp. Miinchen, Beck. 5 Mk. 

Reich (H.) Ueber die Quellen der altesten romischen 
Geschichte und die rémische Nationaltragodie. 
8vo. 17 pp. Konigsberg. 

Reinhardt (K.) Lateinische Satzlehre. 8vo. Xi, 


197 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 2 Mk. 40. 
Rutilius. Krieg (T.)  Quaestiones Rutilianae. 
Svo. 48 pp. Jena. 


Schmid (W.) Der Atticismus in seinem Hauptver- 
tretern von Dionysius von Halikarnass bis auf den 
zweiten Philostratus. Vol. IV. 8vo. 734 pp. 
Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 15 Mk. 

Schneider (Arth.) Das alte Rom. Grundviss und 
Geschichte seiner Bauten. Oblong Folio. xii. 
pp. of letterpress, 12 maps, 14 plates, and a plan 
of modern Rome. Leipzig, Teubner. 16 Mk. 

Schwab (O.) Die syntaktischen Steigerungsmittel 
der griechischen Sprache in der klassischen 
Litteratur. (I. Teil.) 8vo. 43 pp. Wiirzburg. 

Seeger (H.) Elemente der lateinischen Syntax mit 
systematischer Beriicksichtigung des Franz0- 


sischen. 8vo. viii, 270 pp. Wismar, Hinstorff. 
2 Mk. 40. 
Seneca. Delhorbe (Ch.) De Senecae tragici sub- 


stantivis. 8vo. 133 pp. Bern. 2 Mk. 

Servius. NHaberda(A.) Meletemata Serviana. 8vo. 
20 pp. Briinn. 

Sittl (K.) Die Anschauungsmethode in der Alter- 
thumswissenschaft. 8vo. iii, 41 pp. Gotha, 
Perthes, 60 Pf. 

Sophocles. Sechs Tragoedien in deutscher Nach- 
bildung von Fz. Bader. 8vo. ix, 497 pp. Leip- 
zig, Hirzel. 4 Mk. 80. 

Chorlieder und Wechselgesiinge aus den Trago- 
dien, in deutscher Uebersetzung von W. Hoffmann. 
I. Konig Oedipus auf Kolonos. Antigone. 4to. 
30 pp. Berlin, Gartner. 1 Mk. 

—— Les Trachiniennes, expliquées littéralement par 
Benloew et traduites en frangais par Bellaguet. 
16mo. 179 pp. Paris, Hachette. 2 fr. 50 ct. 

— Otte (H.) Wortwiederholungen bei Sophocles. 
4to. 26 pp. Berlin, Gartner. 1 Mk. 
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Sophocles. Wittekind (H.) Sermo Sophocleus quate- 
nus cum scriptoribus Ionicis congruat, differat ab 
Atticis. 8vo. 57 pp. Giessen. 

Stenzel (T.) Scheideformen in Latein. 4to. 


12 pp, 
Patschkau. 


Tacitus. Altenburg (O.) Probe einer Schulausle- 
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ON THE TOGA PRAETEXTA OF ROMAN CHILDREN. 


I HAVE searched in vain in handbooks, 
dictionaries, and other learned works, for 
any real explanation of the familiar but 
always interesting fact that Roman children 
had the privilege of wearing the toga prae- 
texta,—boys until the age of puberty, girls 
until their marriage. It seems hardly 
enough to say that this form of toga was 
the mark of freeborn children, and was 
derived from Etruscan usage. I feel sure 
that there was originally some further 
meaning in the practice, and I make the 
following suggestions with the object of 
pointing out at least in what direction we 
may look for such a meaning. 

We must first compare the various uses 
of the toga praetexta, and of other garments 
of a similar nature. In civil life the purple- 
bordered toga was worn only by curule 
magistrates, i.e. by those who were directly 
descended from the rex in state law; non- 
curule magistrates were strictly forbidden 
the use of it. Mommsen (Staatsrecht, i. 
402 foll.) would seem to correlate this part 
of the magisterial insignia with the right 
of having lictors and fasces, and so to 
explain its extension to the magistrates of 
municipia ; but the censors form an awk- 
ward exception to this rule, for they had 
the toga praetexta without the lictors and 
fasces. I should rather guess that the true 
correlation is between this toga and the 
right of performing public sacrifices on 
behalf of the state which belonged to curules 
only. It is a curious fact that even the 
magistrt collegiorum wore it when engaged 
in religious duties, z.e. at the Ludi Compita- 
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licii, a very ancient worship (Cic. in Pisonem 
3, 9, and Asconius ad loc.). 

Next we note that all the priests of the 
most ancient state priesthoods wore the toga 
praetexta ; a fact which seems to me strongly 
to confirm the conjecture that its use by 
magistrates had originally a religious signi- 
fication. About the dress of the Rex 
sacrorum we do not seem to be informed ; 
but the Flamen Dialis wore the praetexta 
always (Serv. Aen. viii. 552) and the other 
flamines, as well as the members of the four 
great priestly colleges, when they were per- 
forming religious functions, and more especi- 
ally at sacrifices (Serv. U.c., Mommsen, Staats- 
recht, i. 406). The Fratres Arvales wore it 
on the first two days of their great festival, 
and laid it aside on the third after the con- 
clusion of the sacrificial part of their duties. 
It may be noted also that in the ceremony 
of devotio the victim, himself also the priest, 
puts on the toga praetexta for the sacrifice.! 
The Vestal Virgins did not wear the toga ; 
but here again the connexion of the purple 
stripe with sacrifice is noticeable, for the 
suffibulum which they wore on their heads 
when sacrificing was white with a purple 
border (Festus 349). The Salii wore a 
trabea instead of a toga: this also was 
purple-bordered as far as we can guess from 

1 Liv. viii. 9 ‘ Agedwm (says Decius) pontifex 
publicus populi Romani, praei verba quibus me pro 
legionibus devoveam’. Pontifex cum togam prae- 
lextam sumere wussit, et velato capite, manw subter 
togam ad mentum exserta, super telwm subiectum 
pedibus stantem sic dicere, &c.; Liv. x. 28 (of the 
younger Decius). Devolus inde cadem precatione 
codemque habitu quo pater se iusserat devovert 
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the authorities (Serv. Aen. vii. 612, Isid. 
Orig. xix. 24, 8), and the body of it was of 
a bright red. 

On the whole then we seem to learn that 
the praetexta was what may be called a 
holy garment, worn by priests especially 
during sacrificial rites, and by magistrates 
who had the right of sacrificing on behalf 
of the state. If this be so, we are naturally 
inclined to look in the same direction for 
the meaning of the praetewta as worn by 
children. Now nothing is better attested 
in Roman ritual than the constant use of 
children as acolytes, especially at sacrifices : 
I need only refer to Marquardt, Staatsver- 
Jassung iii. 220 foll. and the references 
there given, to Henzen, Acta Fratr. Arv. 
p- 42, and to Schreiber’s Atlas of Classical 
Antiquities (Prof. Anderson’s edition), Plates 
XVII. and XTX. The Carmen saeculare of 
Horace has made us all familiar with the 
practice, and the recently found inscription 
containing the ritual of the ludi entirely 
bears out Horace (see line 147, for the 
twenty-seven boys and twenty-seven girls 
who sang the carmen). This usage must go 
back into remote antiquity, for it was the 
very oldest priests, the flamines, who had 
acolytes (camilli and camillae) specially 
attached to them: and the strict regulation 
that the children must be patrimi and 
matrimi 7.¢., have both parents living, points 
also to an ancient form of superstition which 
is genuinely Italian though not unknown 
in Greece. These children must be in- 
vestes (Serv. Aen. xi. 443), ze. they have 
not yet gone out into the world, either 
by assumption of the ordinary everyday 
dress of business, or by marriage. They 
were in fact holy, and they wore continually 
the holy garment which their fathers only 
assumed when authorized by office to per- 
form religious rites. The grown men, in 
other words, were mixing in the world, and 
always liable to some contamination: the 
children, like their elders under certain 
religious circumstances, were pure and so 
designated by their dress. (On this point 
compare Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, p. 434.) There had certainly been 
a time, when all children of ingenui served 
at family sacra} attending on the father 


? This is in fact attested by a passage in Columella 
(Rh. R. 12, 4), drawn as he asserts from older writers : 
“ne contractentur pocula nec cibi nisi ab impube aut 
certe abstinentissimo a rebus venereis, quibus si fuerit 
operatus vel vir vel femina debere eos flumine aut 
perenni aqua priusquam penora contingant ablui. 
Propter quod his necessarium esse pueri vel virginis 
muinisterium, per quos promantur quae usus postu- 
laverit.” The penus, be it remembered, was a holy 
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who performed the rite: as the religion of 
the state outgrew that of the household, the 
idea of holiness and the corresponding dress 
survives in the state only for priests and 
magistrates of what I may call priestly 
descent, and capable of priestly functions. 
But it is retained also for children, not only 
because of the constant demand for them as 
ministrants, but because of their being in 
reality ‘unspotted from the world,’—an 
ethical idea here gradually superimposing 
itself upon the original purely ceremonial 
conception of holiness. And as the distinc- 
tion began to assert itself in the growing 
state between ingenui and non-ingenui, the ~ 
praetexta also came to have the significance 
which is commonly attached to it,—it became 
a sign of free birth. 

But although these two later ideas of ethi- 
cal purity and free birth get+the better of the 
older religious meaning of the children’s 
toga, there are passages even in later Latin 
literature which go far to convince me that 
the true significance was never wholly lost 
to the conservative Roman mind. The 
praetecta never became a mere badge of 
youth, like an English boy’s jacket: it: 
always retained the ideas of sanctity and 


distinction. Pliny in speaking of it says 
that it was ‘pro majestate pueritiae’ 
(V.H. ix. 127). Quintilian (Decl. 340) 


wrote of it as ‘illud sacrum praetextarum, 
quo infirmitatem pueritiae sacram facimus 
et venerabilem.’ Cp. Macrob. Sat. i. 6. Or 
again (of all praetextati) ‘ Praetextatis nefas 
erat obscaeno verbo uti, ideoque praetexta- 
tum appellabant sermonem, qui nihil ob- 
scaenitatis haberet’ (Festus, p. 245), where 
the word obscaenum may be partly literal, 
z.é. ill-omened, and partly ethical, z.e. impure. 
I may also quote Persius v. 30, ‘Cum 
primum pavido custos mihi purpura cessit,’ 
for the sanctity conferred on its wearer by 
the praetexta,—an ethical idea easily de- 
veloped out of the older religious one. The 
piteous cry of the boy in Horace’s Epode 
will also occur to the reader, ‘ Per hoc inane 
purpurae decus precor,’ and in Juvenal’s 
famous ‘ Maxima debetur puero reverentia,’ 
the same idea is inherent, though the dress 
is not mentioned. I think in fact that we 
have here an interesting example of the 
evolution of an ethical idea, as well as of a 
civil distinction, from a religious conception 
and practice of very great antiquity. My 
argument may prove to be defective, but I 


place, and for access to it bodily holiness was 
thought necessary. This could be acquired by an 
adult only by the ‘ fiction’ of washing. 
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venture it as giving the only explanation I 
know of this singular Roman usage. 

In order to keep this note as short as 
possible, I have purposely said nothing of 
the bulla, which was associated with the 
praetexta in the dress of children, and also 
in certain other cases such as that of the 
triumphator. The bulla was certainly an 
amulet used to avert evil influences; and 
this might suggest a similar origin for the 
praetexta. But I cannot find good proof of 
this, unless it be in the passage of Festus 
quoted above; and ‘on the whole I am at 
present disposed to think that the two are 
not derivable from exactly the same religious 


germ. Nor have I said anything of the 
alleged Etruscan origin of these insignia ; 
for though it may well be that the form 
they eventually took was Etruscan, it seems 
to me probable that, as in religious matters 
generally, what was borrowed was no more 
than a new and improved method of orna- 
mentation, engrafted on an original Roman 
practice. The use of the purple dye, for 
example, may have come to Rome through 
Etruria, but it does not follow that the 
Romans themselves had not some more 
primitive means of expressing the holiness 
of their garments. 
W. WarveE Fow er. 





THE MSS. OF THE FIRST EIGHT PLAYS OF PLAUTUS. 


Amone the MSS. which contain only the 
first eight plays of Plautus the British 
Museum codex (/) held for some time a 
leading place in the estimation of editors, 
until a closer examination showed that its 
few superior readings were outweighed by a 
large number of perversions of the text. 
MSS. which offer this puzzling combination 
of good and bad points are as a rule copies 
either of a text into which some readings 
had been introduced from a good MS. or of a 
‘ doctored ’ text, a text which some mediaeval 
scholar had emended according to his lights. 
The Harleian MS. of Nonius is an example 
of the first class of parti-coloured MSS. 
Its relation to the ‘other codices of Nonius 
remained a puzzle until the late Mr. Onions 
showed that it was nothing else than a copy 
of the Florence Nonius, and that the 
Florence MS. had up and down its pages 
corrections taken from a lost MS. of superior 
quality. But that it is the latter class to 
which the British Museum MS, belongs is 
indicated by.a curious epigram at the end :— 


Exemplar mendum tandem me compulit 
ipsum 

Cunctantem nimium Plautum exemplarier 
istum ; 

Ne graspicus (/eg. graphicus) mendis proprias 
idiota repertis 

Adderet, et liber hic falso patre falsior 
esset. 


The miswriting graspicus: for graphicus, 
which I would refer to the scribe’s. con- 
fusion of a suprascript ‘daseia’ or Greek 


rough breathing (a common symbol for h in 
Carolingian MSS.) with the letter s, shows 
us that the epigram is not the composition 
of the scribe of the British Museum codex, 
but has been copied by him frem his 
original. 

Now an ‘emended’ text of this kind, on 
which some mediaeval scholar (like the 
Abbot Lupus) had expended his modicum of 
classical learning, would be in great request 
in monastery scriptoriums, either for the pur- 
pose of being copied or of being used to cor- 
rect the copy of another text. The fragment- 
ary MS. (containing Capt. 400-555) in the 
Ottobonian collection at the Vatican Library 
(O) seems to exhibit this ‘emended’ text, as 
one may see by comparing its readings with 
those of the British Museum MS. in the 
Critical Apparatus of the new Ritschl 
edition.t So did the MS used by Osbernus, 
the Gloucester monk, for his Panormia ; 
if we may infer this from his quotation of 
Curc. 56 pandit saltum saviis in the ‘ em- 
ended’ form pandit saltem savium. And 
the Leyden MS. (V’) has been corrected from 


1 With these changes and additions : the reading of 
J in Capt. 465 is honerauerit not ‘honor-,’ in v. 467 
occeperit not ‘-pit’; J has, like 0, in v. 413 herwm, 
v. 417 setiws, v. 418 wostram, v. 464 lubens, v. 465 
omnes (in contracted form), v. 480 agit hoc, v. 483 
menstrualis, v. 450 Quem, v. 481 Ubi, v. 484 Sciwi: 
O has, like J, in v. 494 His, v. 510 phylocratem, v. 
538 imparatam (E has in, not ‘im,’ followed by the 
same letter, » with contraction-stroke, as was used 
for the first three letters of parata in the previous 
part of the line, but the scribe has expanded the 
contraction symbol] by writing er above the p, so as 
to make inperatam): both J and O have in v. 423 
adest written as one word in v. 469 maxwmam. 
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a text of this kind, as I have been able to 
assure myself by an examination of this MS.! 
The corrections to which I refer are all in a 
light yellow ink and can, except in the case 
of erasures, be easily distinguished from the 
original writing of the scribe and from other 
occasional corrections in black ink, which are 
probably due to the scribe himself. The 
light ink corrections begin with the first 
page of the MS. and continue till about v. 
800 of the Captivi. If one looks at Prof. 
Schoell’s collation? of the Leyden MS. in 
the preface to the Casina, pp. xxi. sqq., one 
will see how exactly these corrections 
(marked by him V2) in the Leyden MS. 
reproduce the ‘ emended’ text which is pre- 
sented to us in J. 

The Leyden MS., like the British Museum 
MS., belongs to the beginning of the twelfth 
century. In the same century, but at the 


* Through the kindness of the Leyden Librarian 
the MS. was deposited for a time at the Bodleian 
Library. 

* I venture to differ from Prof. Schoell in regard 
to the Leyden reading in Aw/. 234. It seems to me 
that memordicus of V1 has had an apex put over the 
eby V*. This is a common practice of the V?-cor- 
rector when he wishes to indicate that a long mono- 
syllable like me, te, se, is to be read as a separate 
word, apart from the longer word with which the 
scribe has joined it (cf. Capt. 692 tuaste V}, tuasté 
V?; 675 credite V1, credité V2. These are to be 
understood as jcorrections to twas te, credi te). A 
recent corrector has added two strokes above the , 
that is to say, has changed mordicus into mordiciis, 
It is true that this recent corrector sometimes re- 
traces with his black ink the light brown ink-strokes 
of the V*-corrector (e.g. the s of res in Aul. 544 
seems to be suprascript by V? and rewritten by the 
recent corrector), but he has not in my judgment 
done so in this case. These strokes above the letters 
of memordicus have thus no signification that the 
order should be transposed to mordicus me. In Aud. 
401 sg. it should be noticed that the addition tu 
istum . . mihi is by V. 1 do not know whether the 
following points are worth mention: Capt. 1 ¢ marg. 
(z.e. c[aptus]) V2; 9 profugiens V1, fugiens V2 (V2 
has put a dot under each of the three letters pro-) ; 
98 huc V1, hune V?; 110 a marg. (i.e. a[duorte]) 
V?; 297 scio V1, scito V2; 337 redimator Vi, -tur 
V? ; 385 Philocrates PHI. ut V1, del. PHI. V2; 432 
fidem V1, fide V2; 538 imperatam ; 577 gnatum Y}, 
natum V?; 605 credius wt vid. (whether this or 
creduis was the reading of ZI could not decide when 
I examined the MS. last January); 648 cicinnatus ; 
659 i marg. V?; 780 cybum ; 792 sese V2 ex sere uf 
vid. ; 795 in hac platea, 1 ex a; 812 fecidos (t V1 ut 
vid.) ; Awl. 807 anueram V1, an uera V2. They are 
for the most part corrections of obvious misprints in 
Prof. Schoell’s collation or relate to minor points of 
spelling. But one of them, the note on Capt. 9, 
gives additional evidence of the connexion of these 
light ink corrections in the Leyden MS. with the 
‘emended ’ text of the first eight plays. I take it 
that fugiens for profugiens in y. 9 was a mere clerical 
error in the ‘emended’ copy, like inde inde in v. 
490. In dul. 659 V? reads ili sotio two, as J reads 
alli socio tuo. 
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end of it, was written the Milan MS. (2) 
which exhibits the unemended text and has 
not been, like V, corrected from an ‘ emend- 
ed’ version. The four MSS, OJVE, 
evidently come ultimately from one and the 
same Archetype, which was itself clearly a 
mere copy of the original of the Codex 
Vetus (£2) and of the Ursinianus (D). 
Where we have the evidence of D as well 
as of B, that is to say in Amph., Asin., Aul., 
Capt. 1-503, these four minor MSS. are of 
little use; but in the remaining portion, 
where the evidence of D is lacking, Capt. 
504—in., Curc., Cas., Cist.; Epid., they may 
preserve the true reading in cases where the 
scribe of B has departed from his original. 
This view of the relation of O/JVE to B 
and D is, I believe, generally accepted. 
But on the other hand I believe the relation 
of B to D to be as generally misapprehended. 
An examination of the two MSS. at the ~ 
Vatican last Christmas forced me to relin- 
quish the common theory that these MSS. 
in the first eight plays come from different 
originals. Where B is credited with a 
reading that clearly belongs to an earlier 
and purer stage than the reading of D and 
the other MSS., the reading is in each case 
due to a corrector, who has used a superior 
MS. that has now been lost. Thus in Amph. 
619 tibt, omitted in the other MSS. has 
been added by this corrector in 4. The 
word did not stand in the original of B, but 
was taken by the corrector from another 
MS. The scribe of D had a habit of 
omitting small words (e.g. Aul. 4 om. est D, 
44 om. ex D, 98 om. meas D, 183 om. ut D) 
and the text of D is in this respect inferior 
to the corresponding portion of text in JB. 
But all the indications point to Band D 
being direct copies of the self-same original, 
so far as regards the earlier plays of Plautus. 
In a recently published pamphlet, on The 
Palatine Text of Plautus, I have tried to 
establish the theory that the ‘codex opti- 
mus,’ from which were derived these peculiar 
corrections in the first eight plays in B, was 
nothing but the minuscule Archetype of all 
our existing minuscule MSS. of Plautus ; 
and this Archetype I have made the im- 
mediate original of the MS, of which B and 
DPD are copies. If this be so, our minuscule 
MS. authority for the first eight plays of 
Plautus may be classed in these divisions :— 


(1) readings of the minuscule Archetype, 
as exhibited in corrections in B. 


(2) readings of a copy of this Archetype, 
as exhibited in the text of Band D. 
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(3) readings of a copy of this copy, as ex- 
hibited in (1) the text of # and J, and, in 
a ‘ doctored ’ form, in (2) the text of O and 
J, and the corrections in J. 


A passage of a hundred lines in the Captivi, 
vv. 400-500, where the evidence of all these 
MSS. is available, shows the relation in 
which they stand to one another. For 
instance in v. 466, where the Parasite is 
abusing the ‘ hungrifulness’ of the day on 
which he cannot secure an attractive in- 
vitation to dinner :— 


A PARIS MS. OF THE 


Paris, Lat. Nouv. Fonds, 16, 248. 

Tuts beautifully written MS. does not 
appear to have been hitherto used by critics. 
Even Lehmann, who in his treatise ‘de 
Ciceronis ad Atticum epistulis recensendis’ 
describes and gives select readings from two 
Paris MSS. which he collated, viz. 8536 [P] 
and 8538 [R], does not mention it. Re- 
cently, while looking at a number of MSS. 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, I was struck 
by its appearance, and made some examina- 
tion of its readings, the results of which 
I now proceed to state. 

The MS. was written in Italy, and cannot 
be assigned to a later period than the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century. It ap- 
peared to me distinctly older than 8536 [Ph 
which Lehmann calls early fifteenth. At 
the foot of the first page it has in large letters 
the signature AN. BER., presumably the 
name of an early, and possibly its original, 
possessor. It belonged at one time to 
Cardinal Richelieu and afterwards to the 
Sorbonne, from which it was recently trans- 
ferred to the National Library. It was 
intended to be an édition de luxe, but was 
left in an unfinished state. In the later 
books the illuminations have not been filled 
in, and there are other marks of imperfec- 
tion. The Greek words are regularly 
entered until fol. 106b, but after this blank 
spaces are left to receive them. Thus the 
whole of fol. 150b is left vacant (Ad. ix. 3. 
4) and on ff. 114b, 115a there is a blank of 
a page and a half. 

The MS. consists of 258 folios, and con- 
tains, in addition to the Letters to Atticus, 
those to Brutus and Quintus, and the 
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Neque jejuniosiorem nec ecfer- 
tum fame 

Vidi, 


magis 


the phrase ecfertwm fame ‘chock full of 
hunger’ appears in BD with ecfertum, in EV! 
ecfrtum, in OJ V? effractum. That is to say, 
the original of BD had ecfertum ; its copy, 
the Archetype of the other minuscule MSS., 
had the corruption ecfrtwm, which in the 
‘doctored’ text was changed to effractwm. 
This is a typical case and a host of other 
instances might be put beside it. 
W. M. Liypsay. 


LETTERS TO ATTICUS. 


spurious letter to Octavian. These are dis- 


tributed as follows, 


1-16a. Lpistolae ad D. Brutum (ending 
in the middle of the page). 

l6a—49a. Lpistolae ad Quintum fratrem 
(ending in the middle of the page). 

49a—5lb. Lpistola ad Octavianum. 

52a—258. Lpistolae ad Atticum, i.—xvi. 
16. B. 


The MS. contains the passage in the first 
book [i. 18. 1,—19. 11] omitted in the 
Medicean [M], but ends with it, omitting 
the last four letters of the sixteenth book. 
The neglect with which the MS. has been 
treated is probably due to the latter fact, 
since at first sight it would appear to be an 
ordinary copy of M. 

The first part of the MS., which I term 
a, viz. from fol. 1 to fol. 106b, is written 
by one scribe, who, however, more than once 
modified his style of penmanship. He be- 
gins in large square characters—then, on /ol. 
7, he changed his pen and contracting the 
size of his letters adopts a smaller and 
beautiful hand. oll. 13b—44a are written 
in thinner ink: on 44b he returns to his 
second manner, which he maintains until 
he ends on fol. 106b in fine paginae with the 
words valde probari [Att. vi. 1. 8]. The 
rest of the MS. was written by a second 
hand, obviously that of a less expert cali- 
grapher. 

With the change in the hands comes a 
very important change in the character of 
the contents. After fol. 106b 7 is an 
ordinary apograph of M. Previously to 
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this it belongs to the family of MSS. inde- 
pendent of M, the existence of which has 
been demonstrated by Lehmann, which he 
terms S. He gives a list of passages (pp. 
45, 46) characteristic of =. Upon com- 
paring the readings of 7 with those of & 
in fourteen passages of book i. I found that 
they were without exception identical. I 
therefore judged it proper to make some 
further examination of the MS., a task 
rendered simple by the various test-passages 
given in Lehmann’s admirable work. 

Lehmann includes in his = group six 
MSS., ENHOPR. Of these only ORP are 
complete, E is really a collection of excerpts, 
while N and H contain the earlier books 
only. N ends with vii. 21.1, H with vii. 
22.2, but Lehmann remarks that the first 
writer in H ends at vi. 1. 6, z.e. two sections 
before z, the rest being added by a new 
scribe, He regards NH as gemelli, and 
makes the interesting conjecture that they 
are derived from a lost codex Pistoriensis 
mentioned by Leonardo Arretino in a letter 
to Niccolo Niccoli, and said by him to con- 
tain only the first seven books, together 
with those to Brutus and Quintus [p. 
145]. 

As Paris MS. is up to vi. 1. 8 most 
intimately connected with Lehmann’s H. 
now at Piacenza [cod. Landianus 8], which 
he ascribes to the beginning of the fifteenth 
or end of the fourteenth century. Their 
connexion is sufficiently established by the 
striking variants found only in them, 


e.J. 


ili, 7. 3. nec ubi dimissurus: nec cui 
dimissurus KE, nec ui dimissurus N, nec uidi 
dimissurus 7H. 

iii. 15. 4. laetere unus: latere unus 7H, 
latere uiuis N, laceremus P. 

v. 1. 3. sumptus ENOP: supradicta 7H. 


It is, however, proved definitely by the 
curious omissions peculiar to the two MSS. 
Lehmann notes the existence of numerous 
lacunae in H, and quotes six cases from 
books ii. and iii, In all of these 7 is 
similarly defective. This test proves in- 
dubitably that + and H are derived from 
one common source, unless indeed one of 
them is copied from the other. That z 
should be copied from H is out of the 
question, since H does not contain the Greek 
words, which are regularly entered in z by 
the first hand. Also in a number of cases 
the readings of « appeared to me more 
ancient than those of H. 

Lehmann gives a number of readings to 
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show that H is independent of M, of which 
twenty-one are taken from i.—vi. 1, 8. 

In thirteen of these z‘agrees, i. 17. 7, 
20. 2 i. 1. Land 4,6.:1 sa S26 tv.G, 
19. Psy. ds 1 Ot, 21 ee an ie es 
these may be added iv. 22 anti 7, Anty H, 
ante M, and ii. 12. 1, plebium z, plebetum H, 
tr. plebium M, where the readings are 
practically identical. There remain five 
cases of difference. Three of these are 
especially sinteresting, since z supplies the 
missing link between H and M, thus showing 
that Lehmann has sometimes been too hasty 
in claiming an independent origin for read- 
ings really due to conjecture. I do not for 
a moment wish to cast any doubt upon the 
classification of Lehmann, with which I 
entirely agree, but candour compels me to 
state the facts. The cases are :— 


i. 1. 3. ef is: eitus M, et is z, et is H. 

ii. 18. 2. hac tamen in oppressione: ac t. 
inoMrz,hac... H. 

iv. 7. 1. di trati: durati M, ddrati 7, divi 
irate H. 

The other differences are : 

iv. 15. 2. @ tot tuis: so H, a totius M1, a 
totis tuis M2, a tuis 7. 

ili. 14. 2. vent: so H with the wc. of 
Lambinus, z.e. Torn., and the same MS. teste 
Bosio. M gives wi, 7 iui. This is a curious 
and interesting case. But for the evidence 
of the Torn., which comes from two sources, 
it would have been natural to consider went 
a development from zz. 


Lehmann gives eleven cases in which H 
has interpolations as compared with other 
MSS. of the = family. In one only of these 
does the interpolation appear in 7, viz. ii. 19, 
2 sibilare: sibi laudare tH. This would 
seem to show that the tradition of 7 is 
purer than that of H. In three cases the 
corruption in z seems toexplain that in H. 


ii. 24. 4. witae taedet ita sunt: vita et edet 
ita sunt mw, an ordinary instance of faulty 
division, wicta et decreta sunt H. 

i. 15. 1. curaque <et> effice ut: curaque 
efficl|ut r (curaque effice ut M), effice curaque 
ut H. 

ii. 24. 3. noctem et nocturnam: noctem et 
nocturnalem 7, nocturae et nocturnalibus H. 


It has already been mentioned that 
another MS. N, Laurent 49, XIV XV 
century, is closely connected with H. 
Lehmann gives a number of readings 
characteristic of NH [pp. 143, 4], nineteen 
of which are taken from the books contained 
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in z. In five cases only does 7 agree with 
NH, i. 17. 5, 8; i. 16. 6,9; v. 21. 3, while 
in eleven it agrees with the other MSS. of 
the = group against NH, viz. i. 9. 1, 17.10; 
Mi da op Gr 2, 21. Vand 4; iii. 4, 7. 1, 
12. 1, 15. 7; iv. 1.2. Theremaining cases 
are: 


i. 16. 1. quaeris ex me: quaeris ad me N, 
qu. a me 7H. 

ii. 16. 2. se leges: si leges 7, si legis NH. 

iv. 1, 8. vehementer te requirimus: vehe- 
menter terere 7, vehementer terrere H, vehemen- 
ter terret si te requirimus N. 


A point of interest is the possible 
relationship of NHz to the Ambrosian 
excerpts E, which, as Lehmann points out, 
are also characterized by /acunae, occasionally 
corresponding with those in H [and z]. 
Thus vi. 1. 1, 2 the words nec oikovoyiav.... 
paulo secus are omitted alike by EHz7, a 
coincidence which can hardly be due to 
accident. 

I was precluded by lack of time from 
making more than a cursory examination of 
the Paris MS. As, owing to other occupa- 
tions, I have no hope of being able to collate 


it, I judge it best to indicate its existence 
and commend it to the attention of some 
more leisured scholar. I do not predict any 
striking results, but it is certain that an 
examination of it will throw considerable 
light upon the family history and alliances 
of the & group. A comparison of NH7x 
should enable us to reconstitute with some 
certainty the common archetype, whether 
this was the codex Pistoriensis or some other 
MS. The existence of these three MSS., all 
of them defective as well as closely allied, 
seems to show beyond question that there 
was in Italy in the fourteenth century a 
decurtatus or mutilated MS., independent of 
M, and honeycombed by /acunae. I would 
further suggest that other MSS. which end 
with M at xvi. 16 B, may deserve some 
further inspection in the earlier books before 
they are set aside as useless, since these, as 
is the case with 7, may have been copied 
from a different and mutilated archetype. 
The criticism of the Letters to Atticus is so 
fascinating a subject and so many difficulties 
remain unsolved that some further examina- 
tion of this and the kindred MSS. is not 
likely to prove unrewarded. 
Apert C. CLARK. 





NEW DATA PRESUMABLY FROM SUETONIUS’ L/FE OF LUCRETIUS. 


In Mnemosyne (1895, part ii), Dr. 
Woltjer discusses at considerable length the 
new data from Borgius’ preface to a 
complete but still unprinted edition of 
Lucretius containing Pontanus’ text. It has 
always seemed to me that these data, which 
a number of scholars believe were originally 
abridged from Suetonius, have probably 
passed through a number of hands, before 
they reached the form in which Borgius 
laid his hands upon them in the preface to 
some MS. of Lucretius. Supposing these 
data to be derived from Suetonius, this 
need not be inconsistent with the fact that 
they come down to us mixed up with 
matter from another and later source. 
Probably indeed Borgius’s use of the word 
colligere (J. of Phil. 1895, p. 222) implies 
that he gathered his information from more 
sources than one. Certainly Woltjer has 
made it probable that the clause matre 
natus diutius sterili was derived by Borgius 
(or Pontanus) from his recollection of a 


line of Serenus Sammonicus, who, dealing 
with sterility, says :— 
monstrare 


hoc poterit magni 


Lucreti 


quartus 


ze. the fourth book of Lucretius where the 
subject is treated. Very acutely Woltjer 
suggests that some scholar either made the 
emendation partus for quartus or made the 
change by a lapse of memory. Another 
critic, writing later in the Berliner Philol. 
Wochens. (20 April, 1895), says that the 
editio princeps of Serenus is reported to 
contain the reading partus. For this very 
clever suggestion Dr. Woltjer deserves 
credit. Again, as to the degree of proba- 
bility that the date given by Borgius for 
the birth of Lucretius is derived from 
Suetonius rather than inferred by Borgius 
from Jerome’s well-known data, this 
depends largely on the weight which 
Borgius’ new data as a whole carry. On 
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this point scholars like Dr. J. 8. Reid and 
Dr. Radinger differ from Dr. Woltjer. 

But I believe that the criticism attributed 
to Cicero is one which, from its intrinsic 
interest, is likely to have come to us in 
fairly accurate form, even if it should be 
somewhat abridged. Woltjer takes a very 
different view of this, he says :— 

‘Quod praeterea dicit Borgius Ciceronem 
monuisse Lucretium ut in translationibus 
servaret verecundiam, ex quibus duo potissi- 
mum loci ab eo relati esse dicuntur, Veptunt 
scilicet lacunas et caeli cavernas, id tam 
certe et tanta cum fiducia dicitur ut vix 
dubitare quis audeat.. Attamen locutio 
quae est Veptuni lacunas apud Lucretium 
non exstat ; salsas—lacunas 3, 1031, salsis 
—lacunis 5, 794 scriptum legitur. Cicero- 
nem autem reprehendisse translationem 
caeli cavernas 4, 171, quis credet, cum 
Cicero ipse scripserit Jate caeli lustrare 
cavernas Arat. 2524 

‘Haec jam sufficiant ut demonstretur 
omnia quae in praefatione illa Borgiana 
necnon in iis, quae ego ex commentario 
Pomponii Laeti exscripsi, nova videantur, 
mera esse humanistarum commenta.’ 

Cicero is said to have found fault with an 
expression, WVeptunni lacunas, which does 
not occur in Lucretius’ poem.! This, Dr. 
Woltjer seems to think, confirms his view 
that Cicero’s criticism is ‘the mere in- 
vention of a humanist,’ that is to say, Dr. 
Woltjer holds that the forger of such a 
statement would choose to support it by 
inventing words which are not to be found 
in Lucretius’ poem, as we have it. To me 
and to other scholars this seems very 
unlikely indeed. Of the second instance, 
caeli cavernas, he says: ‘Who could believe 
that Cicero could have blamed this, since he 
himself uses the very same phrase in his 
translation from Aratus?’ Alas, such 

1 As to the use of Neptunus for mare, Lucretius at 
ii. 652 ff. makes special allowance for this use of 


language, and he himself at vi. 1076 has the phrase 
Neptuni fluctu. 
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inconsistencies are not quite so rare as Dr. 
Woltjer seems to think. Moreover, so 
busy a man and so voluminous a writer as 
Cicero may very well have forgotten some 
of his own juvenile verses. If we turn to 
the passage of De Oratore (quoted by me in 
Journal of Philology, 1895, p. 223, note 6), 
we shall find Cicero blaming the expression 
of Ennius, caeli fornices, because there can 
be no resemblance between a globe and an 
arch. Dr. Woltjer might equally well 
maintain, that Cicero could not possibly 
have found fault with Ennius’ caeli fornices, 
because he himself sins in a precisely similar 
way in his juvenile caeli cavernas. 

Why did Pontanus not name the source 
from which these new data are drawn? In 
the same way that the scribes who copied 
the lives of Horace and Lucan, prefixed to 
different MSS. of these authors, do not 
state where they found them; simply 
because these lives were prefixed to the 
MSS. which they copied and with no name 
attached. Yet these lives are now univers- 
ally admitted to be written by Suetonius. 

As to the curious matter which Dr. 
Woltjer found on the fly-leaf of a copy of 
the Verona edition, these data, if they ever 
originated from Suetonius, have been so 
monstrously garbled as to deprive them of 
all value. The legend as to the potion and 
Lucretius’ love for Astericos seems like two 
traditions regarding different persons 
jumbled together and indeed flatly contra- 
dicts Jerome. It is almost needless to say 
that no parallel can be drawn between data 
such as these, derived from such a source, 
and information embodied in the preface to 
an edition of Lucretius containing the text 
of a noted scholar and student of MSS. like 
Pontanus, a preface which was written by 
his secretary, (also a distinguished man of 
letters) and was apparently revised by 
Pontanus himself. 

Joun Masson. 

Dundee. 





NOTE ON PLATO'S REPUBLIC, VII. 519 A. 


Tovro péevro, Hv 8 éyo, TO THS Towavrys 
pices ei éx waidds edOds KomTOpmevov TEpLeKOT 
Tas THS yevéecews ovyyeveis (ra... 
ovyyerj, most recent editions) doep podvf- 
dibas, ait dy...KdtTw oTpéhovor tiv THS WuxAs 
ow K.T.A. 


Stallbaum (1859) translated: Haece atque 
talis natura si statim a pueritia ab tis purgata 
ac circumcisa esset, quae ortui (humanae 
naturae) adhaerent, etc. Jowett (first 
edition) translated : ‘But what if there had 
been a circumcision of such natures in the 


—-- ~~ 
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days of their youth; and they had been 
severed from the leaden weights, as I may 
call them, with which they are born into the 
world, etec.; and in the last edition of his 
translation he made only slight changes in 
this passage, reading, ‘which like leaden 
weights were attached to them at their birth.’ 
Davies and Vaughan (1879) translate : ‘ But, 
I proceeded, if from earliest childhood these 
characters had been shorn and stripped of 
these leaden, earth-born weights’; and 
similarly Mr. Purves (1883): ‘Had their 
nature been docked at first, and shorn of its 
congenital infirmities,’ and ‘circumcised of 
these leaden scales of its nativity.’ 

To criticise at length the rendering of a 
single clause of Plato might seem trifling, 
but here the authority of Stallbaum seems to 
have carried later interpreters away from the 
truth in an unusual and instructive fashion. 
The clause has long caused trouble. Ficinus 
translated (edition of 1518) : si ab hoc ingenio 
statim @ pueritia amputentur quae sunt 
generationis aflinia ceu plumbea pondera, ete. ; 
but Serranus, in the edition of Stephanus 
(1542): si ab huiusmodi natura, inquam, 
statim ab ineunte aetate amputentur ea quae ab 
ortu ipso illis cognata sunt, veluti plumbea 
pondera, ete. But I do not think that any 


doubt of the meaning can remain after the 
examination of the passage in connexion with 
half a dozen others ; Plato is simply con- 
tinuing the contrast between 70 yryvopevov or 
yéveots and 70 ov or ovata. Cf. 485 Bo 
av...dnot ts ovalas THs del ovens Kal p22) 
mavwmévns t7d yeverwews Kal dOopas, and 
508 D orav peév, ob KatadXdprer GAnOera TE Kal 
TO OV...) Otay b€ els TO 7G TKOTW KEKpapevor, 
TO YLYVOmEVOY TE Kal aroA\Avpevor, 518 C 
TO Opyavov ® KatapavOdver ExacTos...€k TOD 
Vly vopmévon Tepiaxréor elvat, éws av eis TO 
ov x.t.r., 521 D ri av odv cin—pabynpa Wroxis 
dAKov dO TOD yLyvopmévou emt TO ov; 
525 B coda Sé dia 76 THS OVGOLasS drréoVv 
eivar, yevéeoews efavadvv7r, 526 E Oixotv 
ei wev OVolav dvaykdle Oeacacbar, tpoor- 
Kel, €L O€ YEVETLY, Ov TpoonKe, and 534 A 
ddgav pev wept yéveouv, vonow S€ epi 
ovtaiayv. Thus in the passage before us 
Tas THS yeveoews ovyyevets Must mean what is 
akin to BECOMING, in contrast with being. 
Whether we say that the attraction to the 
feminine poAvBdidas was in Plato’s mind or 
due to a copyist, is immaterial. For the 
genitive with ovyyeveis, any one may compare 
403 A, 487 A, 554 D, 560 A, ete. 
T. D. Seymour. 





FURTHER NOTE ON PLATO, REP. X. 597 E. 


Peruaps I may be permitted to illustrate 
my suggested interpretation a little further, 
by pointing out in what way a really im- 
portant question is involved in the difference 
of opinion between Mr. Mayor and myself. 
It is my conviction that the formal theory 
of separate ideas ought not to be presupposed 
in the interpretation of Plato where it is 
not quite explicitly insisted on in the text. 
To Mr. Mayor it seems quite natural to refer 
a substantive Baciréws, occurring without 
any sign of differentiation, to one peculiar 
grade of reality as normally distinguished 
by Plato into idea, thing, or imitation. To 
me, holding no doubt a different conception 
of the place of the so-called ‘ideas’ in Plato’s 
mind, this reference appears inconceivably 
harsh and uncalled for, and I am quite 
unable to read the passage as Platonic Greek 
if I force that meaning upon it. 

To my argument that Baciréws occurs 
without any distinguishing mark (such as 
o €ore KXivy, Kdivys OvTws ovens, H ev TH HioeL 
otoa) Mr. Mayor answers by insisting on 


the words xat ris GAnOeias in this sentence, 
and parallel expressions elsewhere. I may 
most plainly state my point, which he does 
not appear to me to see, by asking whether 
Plato could possibly have written in the 
present sentence rtpiros tis ard KAivys kK. THs 
dAnGetas mepuxas, Supposing that he had been 
speaking of the carpenter and not of the 
poet. Is it not clear that the whole emphasis 
of the sentence would thus be destroyed 4 
The words kal rijs dAnOeias only set the 
standard, and when an ordinary substantive 
is used along with them it is bound to justify 
its position. This it can only do, if its 
reference involves a distinction between three 
objects bearing the same name, by some 
indication to which of the three it is to be 
referred. But on the view which still seems 
to me the simple and natural one, if we read 
the dialogue attentively and continuously, 
the differences of reality here implied are 
not between objects of the same name, but 
between the king as such, on the one hand, 
and the oligarch, democrat, or tyrant, repre- 
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senting the successive removes of moral 
degradation, on the other. When thus read, 
the sentence under discussion has at once its 
full rhetorical and logical weight in every 
term. We have not to ask ‘what kind of 
a king.’ The word king fills the part 
assigned to it at once with appropriate 
emphasis. 

It isa strange suggestion that in denying 
the king in this passage to be ‘ideal’ in the 
sense required by the contrast with the other 
kinds of king, I admit of his being an actual 
Xerxes or Pausanias. I take him to be the 
» Baotred’s of books iv., vill., and ix., in the 
account of whom there is no allusion to the 
theory of separate ideas. All the characters 
there described are regarded as forming a 
causally connected series, and it is impossible 
that the king should be there regarded as an 
abstract idea any more than the tyrant. But 
he is treated as nearer to reality in a different 
and much’ profounder sense, viz. that his, 
character, that of the good man in general 
(587 E, where just and unjust men are sub- 
stituted for king and tyrant as a matter of 
course), has the note of harmony and con- 
stancy which is the criterion of reality 
(585 C). 

From the first and second books, in which 
the tyrant was accepted as the type of the 
unjust man (344 A), and the unjust man 
was alleged to be pursuing a 7padypa adn feias 
éxonevov (362 A), there follows the necessity 
of showing that the king, who is to the good 
man as the tyrant to the bad man, has the 
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real kinship with dAjOea. This is finally 
shown in 587 E, and from that point the 
connection of dd7jGea with the king as 
opposed to the tyrant is taken as obvious 
and necessary. As is hinted even in 336 A 
and explained at length in 568 A ff., the 
poet tends to go with the tyrant, or deterior- 
ated moral personality. And so, I suggest, 
in 597 E the same connection is reiterated 
as generally corroborating that disparaging 
view of imitation which the paradoxical 
statement of the doctrine of separate ideas 
has made probable. It is to be remembered 
that the special ground for recurring to the 
question of imitation in book x, is not the 
doctrine of ideas, but the psychology of the 
soul (595 B éwedy ywpis Exacta Sunpyroe Ta 
Ths Woxjs <idn). It is thus quite natural that 
the language drawn from the theory of ideas 
should be corroborated by an appeal to the 
previous psychological investigation, in which 
a very similar terminology, that of ‘removes,’ 
had already become familiar. 

I regard the statement of the doctrine of 
ideas in Republic, x. as paradoxical and ex- 
ceptional, intended to bring out certain points 
in the criticism of imitation. I do not 
believe that any such doctrine formed a 
permanent background of Plato’s thought, 
and consequently I feel unable to draw it 
into the interpretation of special passages 
except where Plato himself takes pains to 
make it clear that some such paradox is for 
the moment in his mind. 

B. BosaAnqueEt. 





CORRECTIONS IN THE TEXT OF THUCYDIDES VI. 


C. 35, 1 6 djpos ev wodAH epidc joav, ot 
pev as..ovd Gdnby éoTrw & NEyeEL, TOTS 
dé, ei kai €XOouev, ti av Spacevav. 

For A€FEITOIC read AEFOITOO! 
=)éyouro, of. For the sequence oid dad6j 
éatw & A€youro see Goodwin, W.7. § 690. 

C. 37, 2 ports dv por Soxodow, «i odw 
Erépay TooavTnv Goat Supdxovoai ciow €dOorev 
€xovTes Kal Guopor oikjoavTes TOV TOAELOV 
TOLOLYTO. 

For oixkjoavres read oixicavres; the sense 
required is not ‘settle in’ a place previously 
existing, but ‘found’ a new settlement. 
With this slight change, there is no need to 
bracket either €A@ouev or EXOorev ExovTes. 

C. 64, 1 BovAdpevor. . orpatdredov Katadap- 
Bavew ev érirnde’w xa’ jovxiav, €iddTes ovK av 
dpoiws Suvnbevtes, [kai del. Reiske] ei... éx- 


BiBaLorerv. 


Cf. c. 66,1 xaP’ jovyiav kaficay 76 orparevpa. 
és xwptov éxurjdevov. For duvnbevres[kat] z.e. duv- 
nOevreCI1C Ac read duvnfevteC1CA<OICA>x, 
ae. Suvnbevres xabioa, et. . exBuBalouev, sc. TO 
otparevpa. The blunder (lipography) is an 
old one, as the scholiast tries to explain the 
text with xai in it. 

C. 83, 4 riv te yap éxel dpxnv cipyxapey dia 
déos éxew kal 7a evOdde dia TO ado HKew.. 
KATAOTHTOMEVOL. 

Stahl reads joer, since the latter part 
of the sentence does not correspond to any- 
thing that Huphemus, the Athenian envoy 
to Camarina, has previously said. 

Read riv re yap éxet dpynv eipyjxapev bid 
dos Exew Kal TA éevvVOAAE<DAMEN>Ala 
K.T-A., Ue. .. €ippkapev Sua Sos Exew Kal TA 
evOade <hapev> dia 7d ato HKEW. . KaTACTY- 
odpevor, Thus ryv éxet dpxnv) (ta évOdde ; 
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<ipnKapev) (dapev; dia Sé€os) (dua 7d adro ; 
exe) (nkew..Kkatactncopevo. Thereisin Ma 
small gap after evade, but it is probably not 
due to erasure. 

C. 78, 4. Read, with M only, arep <av> 
et és tTHv Kapapwaiav mpatov adixovto ot 
’AOnvator Sedpevor Gv érexadeiobe. 

Eggeling, with characteristic carelessness, 


. did not see this av, but it is quite plain. 


C. 82, 1 dovrciav dé airot te €BovAovTo Kai 
Helv TO adTO éreveyKeElv. 

Herbst, recognizing that dovAciav éBovAovro 
is not Greek (Béhme-Widmann’s tiv airiv 
dvvatac SovAwow of i. 141 is surely not 
parallel) supplies éveyxetv from ézeveyxeiv, by 
one of the ellipses that he admires so much 
in Thucydides. Believing such an ellipse to 
be impossible, I propose dovAciav d€ airoi Te 
<éavrois> x«.7.X., so that éeveyxety may 
belong to both clauses. 

C. 86, 3 dedpevor THY trdpxoveav (cwrypiay) 
pty) Mpodiddvan, vopiorar te Toiwde pev k.T.A. 

For re Hude conjectures dé, but without 
admitting it into his text. As M gives 
vopioca. 6? with the utmost clearness, Egge- 
ling ought to have recorded it. It is clearly 
better than the re of the rest. 

C. 89, 6 7 pels de Tov Evparavros TpovaTnpev, 
Sixarodyres ev oO oxnpate peyiorn 7 TOMS 
ervyxave Kal edevbepwrdry ovoa Kal O7ep 
ed€£aTd tis, TodTo Evvdiacwlew (erel Sypoxpa- 
Tiav ye Kal éytyvooKomev of hpovovvTés TL, Kal 
avTos ovdevds av xeElpov, dow kav [Hude, for 
kal] Aowopyoayy ad\AG Tept dpworoyounevns 
avoias obdev av Kawvov NEyouTo), Kal TO peOvara- 
vat aiTiv ovk eddKer iv dodadés civar buov 
ToAcuiov tpoaKkabnmevwr. 

In the July number of this Review, I 


explained ovdevds dy xetpov as for ovdevds av 
x<tpov dpovoinv. During Dr. Hude’s recent 
visit to England, I had an opportunity of 
placing my explanation before him. He 
raised two objections : (1) What is the point 
of xat before eyryvocxopev? (2) How can 
the verb be supplied from the participle, 
dpovodvres, and not from the main verb, 
eyryvdooxomev? I will add a third. Alci- 
biades claims, not that he and his party 
desired to abolish democracy, but that they 
wished to limit it in some way. ‘They 
wished to preserve democracy. Now if 7d 
peOorava aityy = 70 peOvoravar TH 7oAwW, as 
it must do according to the received text, 
the meaning ought to be ‘to substitute an 
oligarchy for the democracy ’—the very idea 
that he disclaims (dicavodytes 76 oyna Evvdia- 
owe). avtyv ought to be dquoxpariay : and 
it can become so only by printing the passage 
thus :— 

Heels. . TodTO Evvdiacwewv. eet Sypoxpa- 
tiav ye Kal éyiyveoKopev ot hpovorvtés Tu (Kal 
avTos.. AowWopHoayu), Kal TO peOvoTrdvar adrnv 
K.T.A. 

When this slight change is made Dr. 
Hude’s objections are no longer formidable. 
(1) kai éyeyvdoxopey corresponds to Kai ovx 
edoxer nuiv : ‘ we knew its worthlessness, and 
yet did not dare to change its character’ 
(2) kai airos x.7.A. is an addition in paren- 
thesis to of dpovodvrés Tu: ‘ we sensible men : 
yes, I could prove that I am one of them.’ 
A parenthesis often begins with «ai in 
Thucydides. Lastly it becomes clear why 
Thucydides wrote éyyvécKcopev, and not 
ey/yvwokov. 

E. C. Marcwant. 


NOTE ON HORACE, ODES, I. 28. 


| THat this ode isa monologue seems now 
generally agreed; but I think scholars 
would not have taken so long to reach this 
result if one point had been grasped, which 
I have nowhere seen stated. It is that the 
poem is intended for an inscription. It is 
an émitvp Pov for a cenotaph, and is thus to 
be brought into relation with the many 
poems of this kind (especially about persons 
lost at sea) to be found in the seventh book 
of the Palatine Anthology (see the intro- 
duction to Mackail’s Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology, pp. 71 sqq.). The following 
list of epigrams will show the frequency of 
the topic in the book: by Simonides 496 


(keveot rador) and 510; by Callimachus 271, 
272; by Leonidas of Tarentum (3rd century 
B. o.) 652, 654. Epigram 273 is by ‘ Leoni- 
das,’ but whether the Tarentine or the 
Alexandrian, who lived under Nero, we 
know not. The tomb is here called Wevorns 
AiGos, and the phrase dvodepis xKipara zav- 
dvoins ‘Qpiwvos may be an anticipation (or an 
echo) of MHorace’s devexi rapidus comes 
Orionis Notus. Epigram 397 is by Erycius 
the Thessalian (lst century B.c.) for the 
cenotaph of a shipwrecked mariner ; 404, by 
Zonas of Sardis (also Ist century B.c.), is 
spoken by a stranger who gives the ‘pulveris 
exigui munera’ to a shipwrecked corpse ; 
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ef. 277 by Callimachus. Epigram 495, by 
Alcaeus of Messene (flor. 200 B.c.), 497 by 
Damagetus (j/lor. 200 B.c.), 499 by Theae- 
tetus (perhaps 3rd century B.c.), 500 by 
Asclepiades (flor. 290 B.c.), 539 by Perses 
(flor. 300 B.c.) are all inscriptions for ceno- 
taphs in memory of shipwrecked persons. 
There are many others of doubtful date, or 
later than Horace. 
word xwdds is used to express the ‘dummy ’ 
monument ; 392 kwdiv AiGaxa, 395 Kwddv 
yedppa (where also note the phrase cuppos 
’Opiwvos). 

If we assume that there was a well-known 
‘tomb of Archytas’ somewhere on the 
coast, and that the monument to the un- 
known mariner of Horace’s ode stood near 
it, all follows naturally. An epitaph, it is 
needless to say, often takes the form of an 
address by the shade of the dead man, and 
this is sometimes the case with cenotaphs 
(e.g. Anth. Pal. vii. 500). ‘You yonder, 
Archytas, were drowned and buried: I was 


In some of these the 
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drowned but have not been buried: whoever 
finds my body, please bury it’ is briefly the 
argument. ‘Two things have disguised the 
epigraphic character of the poem: its length 
and its metre. As to the length, it was 
natural that Horace should yield to the 
temptation of dwelling on the personality 
of Archytas. As to the metre, Horace had 
clearly made up his mind under no circum- 
stances to be seduced into writing elegiacs, 
and so avoided the metre in which an 
epitaph would have been most recognizable. 
He had selected his own function—princeps 
Aeolium carmen ad Italos deduxisse modos ; 
he left to his contemporaries and juniors the 
working out of the problem of the Latin 
pentameter. It is to be noted that, where 
(as in Odes, iv. 7) he reproduces the last half 
of the pentameter, he shows no special pre- 
dilection for what became under Ovid the 
stereotyped rhythm of it. 
E. 8. THompson. 





NOTE ON THEMISTIUS’ PARAPHRASE OF PHYSICS, II. 9. 


In Themistius’ Paraphrase of Aristotle’s 
Physics, ii. 9 (Teubner text, p. 201), occur 
the words: cite d€ rév dioe Tu yryvomévwv 
cite TOV Kata TExVnV AapPBavors, ebpyoes Gv ws 
gvoixds e&eralns, ev TO atta Adyw THY VAnV 
Kal TO GvayKalov aLTLOV TEpLEXOMEVOVL OPLoaLevoLs 
yup TO épyov Tod mplew, dtu Siaipeois Towdde 
évriwv, evOds éeudaiverar 4 TOD oLOHpov xpeEia, 
Kal ovtw pev dvvarar [lege dvvdpe] cat 
eriAoyispod twos, moAAdKis 5é Kal évepyeia.. 
ti éotw dpyn; Léows Tod Tepikapdiov aljratos 
8 opeéw avtruTjoews. 

The necessity of the emendation proposed 
will appear from the following explanatory 
translation: ‘But whether you take a 
product of nature or of art, you will find, if 
you inquire as a physicist, the matter and 
the necessary cause included in the same 
definition [sc. with the form or essence]. 
For on defining the work or function of 
sawing as such or such a dividing of the 
parts of wood the need of the iron is at once 
made manifest. And in such cases it is 
potentially, and as the result of an inference 


[sc. that the definition involves the matter 
and the condicio sine qua non or necessary 
cause] but often explicitly [in actuality]. 
[For example] What is anger? A ferment. 
of the pericardial blood caused by a desire 
for revenge.’ 

A period or colon should of course be 
placed after ypea. The Teubner text as it 
stands cannot be construed so as to account 
for the three xai’s, and would yield no 
satisfactory sense if it could. If further 
confirmation is needed, it is found in the 
words of the Commentary of Simplicius ad 
loc. : émewdi) év woAXOts Spiopots eumeptrkapBa- 
vera Kat 7 VAn more pev Suvdpe ev TH TOD 
eldous Opiopd...rore Oe évepyeia. The thought 
of the passage goes back to Plato, Cratylus, 
389. Compare the words of Simplicius: 
cvvavadaiverat OTL €k GLONpov Set Tors dddvTas 
eitvat, With Plato, Crat. 889 C: 7d dice yap 
ExdoT@, OS €OLKe, TpUTavoy TepuKOs els TOV 
aidnpov Set ériotacbar TiHévan. 

Paut SHOREY. 

University of Chicago. 
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NOTE ON JZ. XVI. 99. 


IL 97 ai yap, Zed te warep Kal 'AOnvaty kat 

*AzroAXor, 

pare tis ovv Tpwwv Oavatov vyor, 
dacot €act, 

pyre tis “Apyeiwv, vow 8 éxdtpev 
oA€Opov, 

odp’ otor Tpotns tepa kpydeuva Avwpev. 
(La Roche, 1873. Monro, 1896.) 


Tue athetesis of these lines by Aristarchus 
and the earlier suspicion of them by Zeno- 
dotus (izwrevxev) proceed from the idea 
that the morbid feeling exhibited in such 
wishes would be too extreme for Achilles, 
who has wider sympathies (kal 6 “AyAXeds 
ov ToLodros, cupmtabys dé, Ariston.). As Dr. 
Leaf shows in his commentary, we are not 
bound to reject the lines on such grounds, 
and it seems equally unnecessary to condemn 
them on account of the verbal difficulties of 
1, 99. These indeed are only such as would 
naturally be developed by the procedure of 
ancient critics, whose crude notions of archaic 
speech are often of a singular character. 
There can be little doubt for instance that 
some of the Alexandrines cherished the 
belief that the nom. va could take the v 
efeAxvotixov. A fine example of vaw ar- 
rested in the véry act of displacing véu or 
v@ may be found by the curious in © 428, ». 
scholia of Didymus and Aristonicus ad loc. 
For other instances v. A 767, X 216, © 377. 
It is only fair to say that Zenodotus seems 
to have been the chief offender in this 
particular. Again we are equally obliged 
to dissent from the view of Herodianus (and 
probably of Aristarchus, says Dr. Leaf), 
that éxdtuev should be read here, as the 
infinitive, with the extraordinary ellipse of 
yévoro, ‘ may it be possible for us to escape 
etc.’ 

Many modern critics however commit 
quite as serious an error in the sphere of 
metre, when they assume that the. of vau 
can here be lengthened by the ictus alone. 
Only a very imperfect appreciation of 
Homeric scansion combined with an over- 
mastering passion for anomalies could possi- 
bly induce any one to accept as satisfactory 


var 0 éxdvipev OAcObpov 


with nothing but an iambus for the fourth 
foot. éxdviwev is Hermann’s correction of 
exdupev (exdiuev L), and in point of form is 
unexceptionable : 


éBnv : Batnv :: 


Similar forms with the diphthong uw are now 
read in « 377 dvadvin, o 348 duin, Q 665 
Savviro, ¢ 248 dsavviar’ (0), ¢ 238 dedviro 
(not XAécAvivro, which is erroneous), and 
possibly & 473 avviro (v.l. dvouro). So much 
for the admission of the diphthong -w. 

We come now to consider the contracted 
forms of the plur. in -vijev -vire -viev. 

These must undoubtedly be regarded as 
the recognized and predominant forms ; but 
besides these there are the longer and un- 
contracted forms, which fell into disuse at a 
comparatively early date, but yet occasion- 
ally survived even to Macedonian times 
—Thue. viii. 53, 4 dainoov: Hat. iii. 61, 1 
eide(noav: Xen. daBainoav: Dem. yroincar : 
Plato Phaedr. 279 Sdoinoav. This last verb 
we have complete in the plural—Hdt. vii. 
135 doinre: Plato Men. 96 doinpev. 

There is no occasion to multiply such 
instances. Indeed we shall be told that 
they are all grammaticorum insomnia, and 
within the precincts of the unadulterated 
Attic this dictum of Dawes may be allowed 
to possess the fullest validity. No objection 
therefore need be taken to the emendation 
of Eur. Cycl. 132 dpwnuev av and Eur. Jon 
943 ghainmev av to cvvdpdpev av (Dawes) and 
oupdaiwev av (Dindorf) respectively. But 
with the language of the Homeric poems 
the case is somewhat different. There is 
one indisputable instance of the long form, 
which, however much it may have made our 
Quintilians stare and gasp, cannot be got 
rid of by any correction with the least 
shadow of probability :— 


eOuy : dvinv 





> 
P 733 orainoav, rav dé tparero xpws, ovd€ Tis 
ern 


Why should we not reinforce this solitary 
instance of a formation, which must have 
marked a primitive stage of the Greek 
language, by reading here, as the metre 
imperatively requires, 


vo 8’ exdvinnev OXcOpor, 


when by so doing we recover and preserve a 

rare specimen of an early and once, if I 

may say so, entirely unobjectionable usage ? 
T. L. Acar. 
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NOTE ON VERGIL, GHORGIC II. 501—502. 


‘Non ferrea jura, 
Insanumque forum aut populi tabularia 
vidit.’ 


Ir is obvious that a literal translation 
such as {public archives’ produces a sad 
anti-climax, and spoils a noble passage. 
Happy and innocent the peasant’s life: he has 
never known the miseries of w great city; 
‘never seen the iron rigour of the law, the 
mad turmoil of the forum, or the public 
archives.’ It sounds like saying, ‘ Happy 
the rural swain who has never known 
London ; never seen the iron rigour of its 
law-courts, the mad uproar of its Stock 
Exchange, or—the Rolls Office. This 
is surely a case where translation 
must give place to paraphrase; where 
for the word itself, so pointless in 
English, we must substitute the cruelties 
denoted by the word. Indeed, the fact that 
Vergil places tabularia last among the three 
evils of city-life is not more significant of 
the hateful sense it bore to him, than the 


omission of any adjective such as he felt to 
be needful to lend ferocity to the two 
previous evils. 

Yet Conington’s Prose Translation has 
‘public archives’: and Mr. Mackail is 
content with ‘the archives of the people.’ 
Moreover, neither the edition of Conington, 
nor that of Mr. Sidgwick, offers any answer 
whatever to the natural, the inevitable ques- 
tion, ‘ Why the Rolls Office?’ And I find 
the same curious silence in three or four 
other editions. Yet Forbiger had long ago 
given the necessary explanation in his note 
ad locum: ‘hoc est, nullum vectigal, nec 
portorium, nec pascua, a populo publicanus 
conduxit, quarum redemptionum tabulae, 
publica instrumenta, in tabulario serva- 
bantur.’ 

A translation might therefore run: ‘ who 
has never seen the iron rigour of the law, 
the mad turmoil of the Forum, or the 
grinding injustice of the tax-farmers.’ , 


W. Ray. 


LEO’S PLAUTUS. 


[Plauti Comoediae, recensuit et emendavit 
Fripericus Leo ; volumen prius (Amph.— 
Merc.). 1895. Pp. viii., 478. 18 M.; 
vol. alterum (Mil.—Truc. Vid. Fragm.). 
1896. Pp. 575. 20M. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. | 


Pror. Leo’s Plautinische Forschungen ap- 
peared last year along with the first volume 
‘of the critical edition of the text and was 
noticed in vol. x. p. 206 of this Journal. 
The second volume of text, which has just 
come from the press, completes the handsome 
contribution of the Gottingen Professor to 
the study of Plautus. Plautus students may 
now congratulate themselves on the posses- 
sion of three excellent editions, each with 
characteristics of its own; first, the large 
edition by Ritschl’s pupils, Loewe (now dead), 
Goetz, and Schoell, the last volume of which 
appeared in 1894; then the small Teubner 
text by Goetz and Schoell (Leipzig, 1893-6) ; 
and now the edition of Prof. Leo. I hope 
that so generous provision may attract to 
this field of study many scholars who have 
hitherto been deterred by the difficulty of 


the subject. It is the field which of all 
others is most in need of workers and where 
the richest harvests are to be reaped. 

The chief characteristic of the new text 
will, I think, be acknowledged to be its close 
adherence to the MSS. Leo spares his 
readers the necessity of constant reference 
to the critical apparatus in order to guard 
themselves against accepting as Plautine 
what is merely ‘editors’ Plautus.’ Since 
Ritschl’s time the conviction has been 
growing stronger and stronger that it is in 
adherence to the MSS. that safety lies, and 
that in particular no reading which is sup- 
ported both by the Ambrosian Palimpsest 
and by the other MSS. should be lightly set 
aside. Goetz and Schoell on the completion 
of their larger edition, the earlier volumes of 
which suffered from the want of that full 
knowledge of the readings of the Palimpsest 
which was supplied by Studemund’s Apograph 
(1889), have met the demand for a less 
vigorously edited text. Their small Teubner 
edition is little more than a reproduction of 
the text of the MSS. with no emendations 
save such as are or seem indubitably correct 
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and with free use of the obelus throughout 
the plays to denote that a line is corrupt. 
A text of this kind is useful for the collector 
of statistics of grammar, prosody, or the 
like ; for it saves him from the danger of 
including in his list words or forms whose 
position in the text is not thoroughly 
established. But it cannot quite satisfy the 
ordinary student, who wishes to have his 
author’s writings in a readable, as well as a 
reliable form. Prof. Leo’s text stands midway 
between the two texts of Goeta and Schoell 
in respect of its adherence to the MSS., just 
as his critical apparatus has neither the 
fulness of the large nor the extreme .com- 
pression of the small Leipzig edition. Asa 
specimen of the three I give Zruc. 57 with 
its accompanying critical note in (1) the 
large, (2) the small Leipzig edition, (3) 
Leo’s :— 


(1) Atque haéc celamus clam dmnis summa 
industria. 


haec (hee Z) celamus DZ. haec caelamus 
CZ. heccelumus B. clam omnis summa 
Sch. 1.s.s. p. 60. clamina D. nos clammina 
BC (nos ex v. 58). nos Damna ZZ. nos 
damna una Camerarius. nos clam mira (vel 
summa) Gronovius. damna nos Bothius. 
nostra damna Spengelius. 


(2) Atque haée celamus nds clam tmina 
industria. 


celamus vel celumus. 


(3) atque haec celamus nos clam magna 
industria. 


celumus B. clam cf, Poen. 1239; damna 
recc. mina, correat (summa Gronovius), cf. 
Cas. 45 Vidul. 42. 

The references in the last note have the 
object of proving that celare clam and magna 
industria are permissible phrases in Plautus. 
The student will find throughout Leo’s 
critical apparatus a wealth of grammatical 
and explanatory comments of the kind. 

It will be seen from this single specimen 
that the new text supplies a long-felt want. 
Unfortunately its practical usefulness is to 
some extent impaired by Leo’s habit of 
leaving the MS. reading untouched in every 
case where it is the metrical blemish of 
Hiatus which shows the reading to be corrupt. 
That Plautus did not write the line with 
Hiatus Leo readily admits; but he holds 
that it probably appeared in this form in 
that recension of the second century A.D. of 
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which he believes both the Ambrosian 
Palimpsest and the proto-archetype of our 
other MSS. to be copies. This theory of the 
history of our manuscript tradition has 
(to my mind, unfortunately) induced him to 
leave every line of the kind in its corrupt 
form, with the addition of an ictus-sign to 
indicate the Hiatus. Had he confined this 
practice to lines which had the same 
unmetrical form in the Palimpsest as in the 
minuscule MSS., there would not be the 
same ground for objection. But he has 
pushed the theory to its farthest limits by 
extending the same treatment to the host of 
lines for which we have only the evidence of 
the minuscule MSS. Now the passages 
preserved in the Palimpsest constitute the 
smaller portion of the writings of Plautus. 
For all the rest our manuscript authority is 
in reality nothing more than the text of a 
single Jost minuscule MS. of Charlemagne’s 
time or later, the immediate archetype of 
our existing MSS., and even its text has not 
been preserved to us unaltered. A single 
instance will show the weak point of Leo’s 
system. It is well known that it was the 
practice of Carolingian scribes, in obedience 
to their text-books of orthography, to change 
O. Lat. ili ‘there’ to ilie and O. Lat. illic 
‘to him’ to idl. Leo himself readily re- 
moves the scribe’s correction in a line like 
Capt. 278, where the MSS. with their ¢lic 
‘there’ give the line a syllable too many : 


quod genus ¢/i est tinum pollens atque 
honoratissumum. 


But in a precisely similar case, Amph. 263, 
where the iii ‘to him’ of the MSS. leaves 
a Hiatus in the line, he prints the line in its 
corrupt form, contenting himself with men- 
tioning the emendatien in the critical 
apparatus. Few of his readers, I fancy, will 
thank him for not doing as other editors do, 
who print : 


Attat illic htc iturust. 
é6bviam. 


tbo ego dlic 


Where the corruption has to be remedied 
by the withdrawal of a syllable, the emenda- 
tion is made by Leo and, as a rule, excellently 
made. But where it is the addition of a 
syllable that is required, to remove Hiatus, 
the line is allowed to stand in its corrupt 
form with a troublesome obelus or its 
equivalent. Of course, mediaeval scribes 
erred as frequently by omitting a syllable or 
letter as by inserting one, so that the number 
of lines with this corruption is a large one ; 
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and Leo’s practice has seriously affected. his 
presentation of the text. It is a thousand 
pities that he ever adopted this plan. 

In the Introduction Leo confesses frankly 
that he has not collated the MSS. for himself, 
but has used the critical apparatus of the 
larger Leipzig edition: aliud est apparatum 
criticum comparare, aliud scriptoris opus 
recensere et emendare ; in Plauto utrumque 
facere mortalitas non concedit uni. That is 
a statement to which those who have given 
attention to Plautus cannot but assent, as 
they will sympathize with the complaint, 
which he makes a little further on, of the 
difficulty of ascertaining whether one’s con- 
jectural emendations of Plautine lines have 
not been made before by some one else. Still 
an editor must always pay the penalty, be it 
great or be it small, for not having made 
himself familiar with the MSS. of his author. 
In Cure. 101, for example, Leo is wrong in 
making #? an authority for nautea. The 
suprascript ¢ over nausea in B is in Camera- 
rius’ handwriting, so that nautea has no 
authority from the MSS. of Plautus ; Capt. 
433-44, 472-9, 516-23 are not ‘omitted’ by 
O, as Leo says, but have been cut off by the 
binder. In Capt. 516 nemo was probably 
the reading of B! also, and in Aul. 560 it 
seemed to me that the original reading in B 
was obsequiwum or something of the kind, 
so that B! practically agreed with the other 
MSS. which have obsequium. The critical 
note on Capt. 521 should be: Ne BEV, Nec 
J;on Cist. 668: ais... B!, ais ha B? (with the 
apex-sign indicating a long vowel) ; on Asin. 
19: tu sup. scr. B (not BD), and so on. 

With Leo’s account of the relation of the 
MSS. to one another I cannot altogether 
agree. The few readings which we have 
from the lost MS. of Turnebus are not 
sufficient to prove that it came from another 
archetype than BCD. And it is hardly 
right to say that the corrections in the first 
part of B, useful as they are, make our text 
of the first eight plays more certain than 
our text of the last twelve; for they may 
very well come from the first part of the 
same Archetype of the second part of which 
B (for the last twelve plays) is a direct 
copy. Nor should the readings of B! in 
the first eight plays have too much weight 
assigned to them, when a strong combina- 
tion of MSS. opposes. In Awl. 102, for 
example, est, omitted by D and by the group 
EJ, was probably omitted in the archetype 
too, and is a gratuitous insertion in B; in 
Aul. 146 factum volo (which Leo ventures 
to scan as a Choriambus) of B should not 
be preferred to facta volo of DEJ; nor in 
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Cist. 531 amens of B to amans of B°VEJ; 
nor in Asin. 860 ista vera of B to vera ista 
of DEV. 

Plautine Prosody cannot yet be said to be 
a settled matter. In particular the exact 
limitations of the Law of Breves Breviantes 
are open to discussion. The extreme appli- 
cation of the Law so as to allow the short- 
ening of each and every syllable, whether 
long by nature or by position, whether 
accented or unaccented, I must confess I do 
not regard as worthy of discussion, and I 
am glad to see that Leo is of the same 
opinion; and also that he recognizes the 
part* played by accent in Plautine metre 
(see, for example, his note on Bacch. 669). 
His text is not disfigured by a scansion! 
like amica in Stich. 696 : 
« Amica,’ uter utrubi 4ccumbamus? Abi tu 
sane stiiperior. 


But until the few examples offered by the 
MSS. cf scansions like amicitia, dgrds, dquds 
have been either satisfactorily removed or 
satisfactorily established, it must remain an 
open question whether we should say that 
Plautus ‘never allows,’ or rather that he 
‘is averse to,’ the shortening of an unac- 
cented vowel that is (1) long by position, 
(2) preceded by a Mute and Liquid, (3) 
preceded by gu (in the case of all vowels 
except o and w). Leo refuses wmicitia, but 
accepts dgrés, dquds. I doubt all three. It 
is in any case the safer policy to avoid these 
questionable scansions in conjectural emenda- 
tions (e.g. probré das of Leo in Rud. 733). 
But I cannot share his objection to mlés 
Aul. 528, which in Plautus’ time seem to 
have retained the trace of the double con- 
sonant, miless ; nor again his acceptance of 
ill(a) beside <ill(e) (e.g. Trin. 809 lepidast 
ill(a) causa, ut cOmmemorayi, dicere), for 
ila was the pronunciation in vogue not 
so very long before Plautus’ time. And 
I greatly doubt the possibility of Ecthlipsis 
like opt(w)lit Aul. 722, perd(2)tissimus® Aut. 
723 (first word of the line) A third 
Singular Perf. Ind. in -aué for -avit like 
adnumeraut in Asin. 501 is not justified 
by forms like extt for exivit, etc., for 
while the reduction of eatvit to eit is 


1 A scansion like this I can only characterize by a 
line constructed after the same model : 

Présddiam quam pérodit Musa, inamoénam, pérhor- 
ridam, inutilem ! 

2 The next line begins with perdidi, which may 
easily have perverted the form of the Superlative. 
Pessumus has been proposed. I have also thought 
of peritissimus, from a possible perttus (like subitus) 
from pereo (cf. puppis pereunda est probe Lpid. 74). 
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supported by instances like dinus for divinus 
etc., we have no parallel instance of -dvi- 
becoming -au- or -d- ; and -vit 3 Sg. Perf. had 
a long vowel in Plautus’ time. Leo’s theory 
that final s after a short vowel might be 
elided before an initial vowel in Plautus has 
led him astray in Rud. 887-8 : 


illic in columbum, credo, leno vortitur, 
nam collus in columbari haud multo post 
erit. 


Here the minuscule MSS. (the evidence of 
the Palimpsest is wanting) read in colwmbari 
collum, a transposition easily explained by 
the in columbum of the line above. Collum 
is of course inadmissible, for collus is the 
only form known in early Latin and is 
expressly attested for this line by Priscian. 
But Leo retains the order of the words in 
the MSS., making the last syllable of collus 
elided before haud and supposing Plautus 
for the sake of the pun to have changed the 
normal form célumbar (a kind of stocks, 
‘pigeon-hole’ stocks) to collumbar, a very 
unlikely supposition. (Transposition of 
words which have the same order both in 
the Ambrosian and the minuscule MSS. is 
another matter. I would not change me ita 
of Poen. 1258 (AP) to ita me, as Leo has 
done. ) 

Other points that I have noted are: Awl. 
299 the lost line probably ended in existumat 
and its loss was due to Homoeoteleuton ; 
406 pt is a Late Latin misspelling of ¢é: e.g. 
attatae of Cas. 468 is miswritten aptate in 
#. Has a similar corruption produced 
optatti in this line? The line may have 
begun with ptat(a)i or ptatae in the Arche- 
type, with the initial not supplied by the 
‘rubricator’ ; Bacch. 988* the recurrence of 
ut quod jubeo facias in vv. 990, 993 is no 
reason for removing the words from this line. 
The joke lay in the iteration of the phrase ; 
Capt. 201 in the Captivi we find’ examples 
of aio (written with the ‘high-backed’ form 
of a) confused with dico (written dio with 
contraction-line above), e.g. vv. 72, 694. 
The ditis or clitis of the MSS. here may be 
from aitis, and the true form of the lines 
something of this kind : 


Efulatione haud opus est : 
Milta oculis muti mira aitis ; 


204 is not vinelum the Plautine form ?; Cas. 

prol. 7, 13 in this post-Plautine prologue the 

archaism anticua, anticuam is possible, and 

even in v. 23 aés; Cure. 124 how does Leo 

scan this line}; 316 vent/wm from vento-lo- is 
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as inadmissible as circlos from circo-lo- in 
Accius 100 R. (read circos) ; Hpid. 19 the Pala- 
tine Archetype seems to have had wézllire- 
spon followed by a lacuna, the respondi of b? 
being as gratuitous a conjecture as the 
respondit of H®. There is therefore no MS. 
authority for bringing the Verb respondeo 
into the line; Men. 105 domari (cf. rurant 
Capt. 84) seems the most likely form of the 
Verb, and domdtus would be readily changed 
by a mediaeval scribe to domitus (from 
domo, I subdue) ; Men. 1042 the peculiari- 
ties of this passage in A and P may be 
explained if we suppose it to have originally 
run like this: 


etiam hic seruom se meum aiebat, quem ego 
modo emisi manu, 

(?) ille qui se petere modo argentum, modo 
qui suom me erum, 

seruom se meum esse aicbat, quem ego 
modo emisi manu : 

is ait se mihi, etc., 


and the omissions in A and P to have been 
caused by the Homoeoteleuton ; Mere. 138 
(cf. Poen. 540) the Archetype too of our 
Nonius MSS. probably had ramites, for this 
is the spelling throughout the passage in 
the first hand of the Leyden MS., our best 
guide in matters of orthography ; J/i/. 100 
matre is easily explained as an expansion of 
the supposed contraction me. Read: 


is amabat meretricem ew (written ¢ in the 
Archetype) Athenis Atticis ; 


1006 celocla from celéc-la- should be the 
Plautine form, so retain dla after autem ; 
1060 porclena from porco- is doubtful. Why 
not procul- (cf. Phyrgio, tarpexita) with the 
MSS.? Most 926 eam dis gratiam (se. habeo) 
is closer to the MSS. (bis 4, de his P; ef. 
Most. 563 de his for dis P); Pers. 190 sed 
ita volo te: curre ut etc. (currere A, curare 
P); Pers. 265 surely Sagaristio is boasting 
of his ‘homines domiti’ in contrast to boves 
domitt. Read with P: 

nune amico hominibus domitis mea ex 
crumina largiar (hominibibus A) ; 


Most. 1172 supply men istum? after isium, 
‘ Forgive that slave of yours. I forgive that 
protégé of yours?’; Poen. 690 cf. puoxos: 
dvdpetov Kat yuvatxetov popiov Hesych.; 778 
there is MS. evidence for arvio (ef. Phyrgio 
for Phrygio Aul. 508); 1290 atritus is a 
likely O. Lat. form and seems expressly 
attested by Paulus (leg. atritus: atri 
AA 
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coloris) ; so read airitior here with 4, not 
atrior with P; Pseud. 593 I think mdchaera 
was the Plautine pronunciation; 1205-7 
the reason why those lines are written also 
. after v. 1161 (at an interval of 42 lines) in 
P is that the scribe of the Archetype, in 
copying the proto-Archetype (which had 21 
lines on a page and 42 on a leaf), turned 
over a leaf too many and did not discover 
his mistake till he had written the first two 
lines of the wrong leaf; Zrin. 888 I doubt 
the explanation of vixillum of the MSS. as 
a diminutive noun formed from via. 
Vixillum is a common form of veaxillum on 
late inscriptions (e.g. C.I.Z. vi. 1377, c. 180 
A.D.). Can vexillum have had in Plautus’ 
time the sense of ‘a holder,’ a vessel for 
holding liquid?; 1130 proprius (from pro 
and privus) may have had 7 like dius ete. 
The form proprius suits this line, also Capt. 
862, Merc. 338; 1021 the explanation of 
oculicrepidae by reference to Anon. Vales. 
14, 87 accepta chorda in fronte diutissime 
tortus ita est, ut oculi ejus creparent, is far- 
fetched and should not have been accepted ; 
Truc. 231 née timquam quisquam (with the 
sentence-accent on qguisguam) is supported 
by v. 240 nec uimquam iwlla, but does not 
involve the acceptance of necumquam, nec- 
ullus as Plautine forms of numquam, nullus ; 
583 the aca of B for accepta here throws 
light on the puzzling iteca of v. 51 res 
perit titeca in aedibus lenonis (lenoniis). 
It was a contraction for intercepta ; 615 
surely the line is trochaic like other lines 
of this passage; 675 osculentiam (so the 
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MSS.) for obsequentiam is exactly the kind of 
word we should expect from ‘Truculentus,’ 
the Mrs. Malaprop of Latin Comedy ; 680 I 
cannot help thinking that parasitus is a comi- 
cal name for a bag or scrip, here a money-bag 
(cf. Stich. 231); 691 why not keep the ‘rustic’ 
Latin form conea with the MSS. and 
Probus?; 877 is there much more reason 
for changing refacere here than for changing 
recharmida in Trin. 977%; 906 can the 
purus of the MSS. preserve a_ possible 
O. Lat, form of puer (cf. socerus Men. 957) % 
Puerus est totum diem will mean ‘a boy is 
eating the live-long day’; 842 why has 
Prof. Palmer’s emendation not been 
accepted, Ham dem / pol. etc.? Of misprints 
I have noted: Asin. 579 vinginti: p. 139 
heading BACCIHDES: dul. 468 cirum: 
Bacch. 1145 nostras: Mil. 152 crit. om. P 
for om. A. 

The two volumes show a_ veritable 
embarras de richesse in felicitous emendations 
of the text and elucidations of Plautus’ 
meaning. To mention all is impossible, 
but it is unfair to Prof. Leo to pass them 
over in silence. I will content myself with 
specifying from the last plays the emenda- 
tions in Zrin. 406, Rud. 1314, 829, and the 
explanations of flector Truc. 343, continet 
Stich. 452. Nor can I omit to mention 
how much has been done in this edition 
towards the restoration of the Plautine 
Cantica, all through keeping more closely 
than previous editions to the MSS. 


W. M. Linpsay. 





THE BERLIN PAPYRI. 


Aeyyptische Urkunden aus den Kéniglichen 
Museen xu Berlin, herausgegeben von der 
Generalverwaltung. Griechische Urkun- 
den. Erster Band, Hefte 4-12; zweiter 
Band, Hefte 1-6. (Berlin, Weidmann- 
sche Buchhandlung, 1893—1896.) Each 
Mk, 2.40. 


THe publication of the Berlin Papyri has 
proceeded, if hardly with the rapidity that 
was promised at the time of its commence- 
ment in 1892, at any rate with commendable 
regularity, Since the simultaneous issue of 
the initial three numbers in that year, the 
first volume has been completed in twelve 
parts, the last containing copious indices, 
some long lists of errata, and a couple of 


photographie plates; and of the second 
volume six parts have already made their 
appearance. In all there have now been 
published 5511 papyri—but a fraction, we 
are told, of what remains—varying widely 
in character, ranging in length from a few 
words to several hundreds of lines, and in 
date from the reign of the first Caesar to 
far into the seventh century. The general 
nature of their contents is too well known 
to need much specification here. Official 
decrees and injunctions, protocols and 
accounts of legal proceedings, tax and 
census returns, tax-receipts, leases, sales, 

1 Since these lines were written three more parts 


have been added, carrying the total to 627. These I 
hope to notice on another occasion. A.S.H. 
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accounts of expenditure and receipts for 
amounts expended, petitions and _ letters, 
succeed each other in almost overwhelming 
profusion. Every now and then the 
appetite is whetted and the imagination 
again set wondering what treasures the 
sands of Egypt may yet have in store for 
us, by relics of such interest as, for in- 
stance, the different imperial rescripts—No. 
74, of Mareus and Verus, No. 140, of 
Trajan, No. 267, of Septimius Severus, No. 
473, of the same emperor and Caracalla ; 
or the Jibellus, the declaration of paganism 
by a suspected Christian, of the year 250 
(No. 287); or again the, unfortunately 
fragmentary, account of the proceedings of 
an anti-Semitic embassy from Alexandria 
before the emperor Claudius (No. 511)—a 
parallel to the famous legatio ad Caium so 
graphically described by Philo,  Ex- 
haustive monographs on these and others of 
the more important texts are to be found in 
the pages of the German periodicals. The 
interest of the last-mentioned embassy to 
Claudius has been much increased by the 
recent discovery at the Gizeh Museum of 
the continuation of the same document. 
The whole has been ably published and 
commented upon by M. Theodore Reinach 
(Revue des Etudes Juives, xxxi. 62). It is 
true that the papyri of this class are not 
common; but though the majority of the 
texts may individually seem small in com- 
parison, collectively they contain a mine of 
information for the history of the internal 
administration of a province, and of the 
everyday life of a people. 

In spite of some adverse criticism upon 
the form of their publication, the editors 
have consistently adhered to their original 
plan of confining themselves to the repro- 
duction of the bare texts, unadorned save 
for the addition of a few data as to 
provenance, measurement, age, etc., of the 
original, and the resolution of symbols and 
abbreviations. To have supplemented this 
by, let us say, brief summaries of contents 
and occasional explanatory footnotes would 
certainly have enhanced the general value 
of the publication, and rendered its use 
considerably easier to the specialist, without 
adding much either to its bulk or expense. 
The want is the more felt as no system is 
observed in the distribution of the texts, 
which has no reference either to subject or 
chronology. Ultimately no doubt these 
deficiencies have, in the case of the first 
volume, been largely supplied by the admir- 
able indices which close it. But they of 
course cover this volume only; and there 
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seems to be no immediate prospect of more. 
The editors would be rendering the student 
a great service if they could 'see their way 
to a rather more frequent issue of indices— 
for it is here that in its present form much 
of the value of their work lies. A classifi- 
cation of the papyri according to subject is 
another great desideratum. 

The main object, of course, which has 
from the first been kept in view, is the rapid 


’ production of as many satisfactory texts as 


possible. On the success with which this 
end is achieved the authors are to be sin- 
cerely congratulated. In dealing with hands 
which are as difficult as many of these are, 
it is inevitable that inaccuracies and mis- 
readings should occasionally occur. Of the 
errors to which even the most skilled 
palaeographer is liable the lists of Berichtig- 
ungen und Nachtrége afford sufficient 
testimony. But that the maximum of 
accuracy has here been attained the reader 
would be led to expect from the care taken 
with the printed text ; and the expectation 
is amply confirmed by a comparison with the 
originals. Among minor, chiefly ortho- 
graphic, errors the following may be 
mentioned. No. 156, 1. 2, the first « in 
tparefirars only should be included within 
the bracket. In 1. 5 the papyrus reads 
HpaxAédov not “HpaxX«idov. Tlaveppoppus not 
Ilavedpéupus is the name in No. 184, ll. 21 
and 22. No. 194, 1. 14, the termination ov 
in rod kparicrov has in both words been 
corrected from wo. In 1. 17 the scribe 
included dé rov eidovs in round brackets ; 
and in |. 26 the horizontal stroke over ty 
has been overlooked. In No. 255 the editor 
has omitted several of the lection signs—the 
single dot over v in vids, ll. 4 (twice) and 5, 
and vidv 1. 6; and the stroke like a large 
soft breathing which is placed over the first 
letter in éuav and ip(as) ll. 4, 6, and 9, and 
iroxAewdpe(vov), 1. 6. The sign is sometimes 
met with turned in the opposite direction ; 
e.g. over the initial v of iperép[ov], No. 364, 
1. 6, and of ivép ll. 13 and 16. In1. 19 
dows seems to have been written in place of 
the usual és. Similarly in No. 287 read 
égpvi (1. 6) and {fé]pefwv (1. 12). No. 295, 
1. 3 jua(v) and 1. 11 zorapurd(v) should be 
read. In No. 303, 1.15 éxrys iv(duxtiwvos) 
for éxry[s i]vdixrdovos is a curious slip. In 
1. 20 ’Exid and in 1. 21 AdpyA(tos) would be 
more correct. Compare “Apow(oy) instead 
of Apo(wéy), No. 387, 1.5. Similar small 
oversights are the omission in No. 305 of 
the points in izaréav (1. 1), Matve (1. 2), and 
’Apowoirav (1. 4), and the reading dépdo(v) 
for dudov(l. 7). The word Hatv is ane 
AA 
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written in the original of No. 314, 1. 20; in 
1. 17 of the same document the vy of rovtwv 
is written above the line, not omitted. The 
dot separating the two sigmas of the words 
mpos oé in No. 317, 1.5 has not been noticed. 
In No. 365, 1. 3 read |8]eozotv(ys) : it should 
also have been noted that a second hand 
begins at 1.9. Itis interesting to find that 
in No. 369, 1. 2 év and not éz’ is certainly 
written. Unless an equally clear case of 
ex’ is forthcoming, this instance seems to 
decide the question between the alternatives 
in the formula under question, Svvredwv7- 
pevns not cvpredovynpevys in No. 373, 1. 8 is 
the reading of the papyrus. In No. 379, 
1. 18 ypadiov is the correct spelling. ‘The 
first name in No. 408, ]. 21 has been spelt 
Atxwwiov by the scribe. This list, which 
might be extended, will serve to show the 
kind of inadvertences which are most 
inevitable. I do not mention instances 
where I should disagree with the editor in 
his marking of doubtful letters, or his use of 
the square bracket. I should however like 
to remark in passing how much it is to be 
regretted that editors of papyri in general 
have not yet adopted any uniform system 
for the textual representation of partially 
lost or indistinct letters. The plan, now 
becoming common, of printing dots under- 
neath the line as marks of uncertainty isan 
excellent one—there are still, however, 
some eminent dissentients. But it re- 
mains to be determined what constitutes 
uncertainty. In the frequent case, «for 
instance, where a letter is _ partially 
obliterated, but enough of it still remains 
to decide, with the aid of the context, what 
it really was, one editor will print it without 
comment, another will condemn it to the dot 
of doubt, and a third will include it in a 
bracket. There should be some distinction 
in the treatment of such letters and those 
that are really dubious. Very arbitrary 
too is apt to be the judgment, in cases in 
which rubbing or fading has occurred, where 
the brackets are to begin, and the dots 
signifying visible but illegible letters to 
cease. The bracket of course saves trouble ; 
but its indiscriminate use is not fair to the 
conjecturer. 

But it is perhaps premature to discuss 
such details—where too a large allowance 
has always to be made for the ‘ personal 
equation’—when uniformity has not yet 
been reached on the larger question of the 
form in which the text is to be presented. 
In the present case accents, breathings, and 
iota subscripts are printed in full, and 
abbreviations re-extended in brackets. 
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Others prefer to print the text exactly as it 
stands and to explain it by means of trans- 
lations and footnotes. The latest example 
of this plan is the recent volume of the 
Corpus Papyrorum Raineri. The objection 
to it is that it renders perusal need- 
lessly difficult and unpleasant; and the 
transcriber may often fail to make it clear 
how he really understood a passage. Against 
the rival method it may be urged that it is 
less scientific ; and that although the actually 
written signs may be also printed, they 
become obscured—and, it might be added, 
tend to be omitted, as I have endeavoured 
to make apparent above. It is, in fact, but 
a compromise between the opposed systems 
of faithful reproduction and complete 
modernization. It is not true that the pages 
of the Berlin Griechische Urkunden have, as 
M. J. Nicole, in the introduction to his 
recent first instalment of the Geneva papyri, 
claims, ‘la physionomie toute moderne qui 
les assimile entiérement a celui de nos livres.’ 
Who could look at the first page and main- 
tain this assertion? It is indeed somewhat 
remarkable that such an absolute concession 
to the ‘general reader’ should have found 
so little favour. Is it such a crime to alter 
the ‘aspect of the texts of papyri,’ or to 
emend their orthography? Is it not more 
important to render them as attractive and 
readable as possible? Signs and abbrevia- 
tions, which after all, as soon as they are 
once explained, are of interest to the 
palaeographer only, could be reproduced at 
the bottom of the page. At all events, the 
mixture of modern and antique uses can 
hardly be termed satisfactory. 

It is but seldom that revision produces 
corrections of an at all serious nature. The 
following may be instanced :— 

No. 155, 1. 11-13, read ézepyomevo | v téxwv 

ka{t] 
Kat THs ETOOHKNS Tov a | ava. (sic). 

No. 156, 1. 10. The emperor’s name 
should run Serripiov Seovnpov ’Ev[ceB]ods 
Teprivaxos. 

The latter half of 1. 5 I read dpov[pay 
pleas [7 ]uucv dymreAGvos where the editor has 
given as éuicbwoer... 

No. 174, verso: XaraPotros Taciwvs. 

No. 181, 1. 16 airots for aval. | 

No. 189, 1. 8 read 8paypi pia tproBov[ro]v 
TH pve. 

In 1, 4 da[v]nov not da[v]ecov was written. 

No. 196, 1. 19 rod atrod ypadelov for trav 
avTav ypapeiuv. 

Wa 197,: 1 
ExTLOW TO. 

In 1. 16 rovs Te ywpaticpors[... is perhaps 


9 ¢is exrisw tov for é7’ 
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the true reading. In 1. 10 dcwv édy j..., in 
accordance with the usual formula, is cer- 
tainly right. 

No. 199, 1. 11, I would suggest Taktous 
for the lacuna; 1. 5 of the verso begins with 
the sign for Seat 

No. 275, 1. 4, read is (= is) tyv for ek Tis ; 
cf. the similar phrase i in No. 46, 1. 7. 

No. 286, ll. 3 and 4, I should prefer 
Aipidwos and Aipirio. 

No. 312, Fr. 2, 1. 2, the lacuna may be 
filled up [wera avtds aito|d [rod] Sux[ oxo ](@) 
eh oor. 

1.11 [paprupd rH prcOdc|c[c] ds 
(=«s) mpo(kerrar). 

No. 317, 1. 11, read yxpeworets for ypedv 
eis. The verb is not uncommon in papyri of 
the period. 

No. 339, 1. 11 rer[r]epaloxaidexa?) for 
mevrek[aidexa}]. Similarly in 1. 30 [rerr]epac- 
[xaidexa 2]. 

No. 379, ll. 20 ff. may be emended :— 

Kal? iv werotyvrat te[ pi] | 7[0] 
a (sic) ; 
tpit[ov] pépos THs Tod KArjpov adplovp]y[s] 
pds t[As] | ta otdevds kpatoupnerns yeve<i>cbw 
os KaOnKel. 

No. 389, ll. 8 and 9, I read : 
al vepay Thy éxOpav (si) kal TO.pavo | [piav.. ails 

No. 390, 1. 11, rovrous should be added 
after xedadalors. 

No. 401, 1. 15, read cuvopeAGv for cvvo- 
pEeXwv. 

In 1. 1 the papyrus has the contraction X@. 

No. 409, 1. 1, Baynoiov for Parjoros. 

1. 8, instead of pou either pov or 
pat (=por) should be read ; for the former 
ef, 1. 17, for the latter, No. 424, 1. 12, where 
the scribe wrote par not por 

No. 421, ll. 4-5, read Bane | ev() rd 
for revr| €, TéeTpa. | Ka T o. 

ll. 15 and 16, [rod ev | eo ]rarosis 
obvious. 

No. 450, 1. 8, dre yap jv seems to begin 
the new sentence. 

No. 456, verso, [IIpacxs(?) dow |kwv dvo. 

No. 459, 1. 12, ?aepuxedAlof[v. In the 
previous line the letters look more like 
téraptov than wéu7rov. 

No. 467, 1.7, ro[re welpt o...[.].[.]. éuor 
would help to mend the lacuna, 

No. 472, 1. 11, tpidxovra wévre seems to be 
clearly written, though this does not square 
with col. ii. 1. 7. 

I proceed to add a few conjectures not 
based on a personal examination of the 
originals. 


No. 92,1. 18, orp(arnyé) seems to be a 
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misreading for éyp(aépy). orp(aryy@) is diffi- 
cultin this position, while éyp(d%y), which 
would be written in a very similar way, yields 
a natural sense. Moreover the same formula 
octurs in a papyrus in Mr. B. P. Grenfell’s 
collection, and here the word éypadyn is 
written out in full. 

Another papyrus belonging to Mr. Gren- 
fell proves that Zoilus was the BacwWskds 
ypappareds of the Heraclid pepis in the year 
162/3, thus fixing more exactly the date of 
No. 89. The same document shows that 
Xvpiakds is the second name of the “Avyvios of 
No. 198, 1. 6. To papyri from the same 
source I owe the restoration of KpyvodAniw 
as the first name of the Quintilianus in 
No. 98, 1. 1 ; and the conjecture that 1. 20 
of No. 352 contains the rest of the date, e.g. 

‘Adptavod Kaicapos tod xupiov Mey(elp) ¥- 

This emendation is based on the actual 
document referred to in No. 352, ll. 7 ff. 
If it is right, the distinction made by Dr. 
Krebs between the third and fourth hands 
must be imaginary.—The name in 1. 21 is 
probably IroA«natos. 

A better preserved parallel to No. 109, 
relating to the ézixpuois or official examin- 
ation of youths prior to conscription (cf. also 
‘Les papyrus de Genéve,’ vol. I. Fase. I. 
No. 18), serves to fill up many of the 
lacunae which disfigure the Berlin papyrus. 
The following suggested restorations, unless 
otherwise specified, refer to the commence- 
ments of the lines :— 

1. 5. [MvoOov durorepwv] 

1. 10, end. éya pev odv 

1. 11. [6 Mvo6ns azreyp(ayapnv) 

1, 12. |xar’ oixiav droypadat|s 

1.13. [kat 4 yuvy pov 

1. 16. [xaécapos tod Kupiov 

1.17, end. émuxpi[vopevov ipav (or e€& addi- 
A(wv)) vidv 
1, 18. [IIroAeuatov. ot dé 
1. 19. [daaeyp(adynoar) eis «7.2. 

Some obscurity still attaches to the con- 
struction of ll. 15—17, Further on, ’ApdB]ox 
is perhaps the name of the dudodov which is 
clearly to be looked for at the beginning 
of 1. 20. If the orthography of our papyrus 
may be relied upon, ’Apdfwr or ’ApaBw is 
also to be read for ’ApaBwv in No. 254 
ll. 10 and 14. 

There is some difficulty about the age at 
which youths had to be sent up for this 
éexixpiots. In No. 109 1. 7, Dr. Wilcken 
(Heft 12, Berichtigungen) reads the numeral 
as vy, and this is supported by the parallel 
passage in the Geneva papyrus already 
mentioned. In the document before me, on 
the other hand, it is quite certainly 3; 
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while in No. 324 of the Berlin collection, 
where the examinees are two slaves, their 
ages are respectively fourteen and eleven 
years. If the readings in all these places 
are correct, the age could vary at any rate 
within certain limits.—Texts of these and 
numerous other new papyri will be published 
by Mr. Grenfell and myself in a short time. 

A papyrus found on the site of the 
ancient Bacchias by Mr. D. G. Hogarth and 
Mr. Grenfell last winter throws some doubt 
on the reading zpoype‘av in the numerous 
documents described in Dr. Viereck’s mono- 
graph as ‘ Quittungen tiber Lieferung von 
Saatkorn’ (/ermes, xxx. p. 107 ff). These 
are perhaps the complement of the other 
numerous class characterized by the formula 
pepetpyueba, Nos. 188 and 336. In the 
one the board of outoddyo. certifies the 
assignment of corn of which in the other the 
yewpyés acknowledges the loan. No. 279 
differs from the remaining receipts, of which 
Nos. 104 and 105 may be taken as speci- 
mens, in reading in the place of zpo(xpecar) 
what the editor has transcribed as zpog | 
o(vyow), and Dr. Viereck as zpoo | du(pav.) 
This he thinks (/.c. p. 111) must be either a 
mistake for zpoxpeiay, or else read as zpoo- 
gopdv. The new Bacchias papyrus has, in a 
similar context, quite clearly zpodw. It is 
perhaps admissible, in dealing with a single 
instance, to postulate a clerical error. A 
second independent case—the papyrus in 
question is older than No. 279 by seventeen 
years—quite changes the aspect of the 
matter. It may be conjectured that in the 
Berlin document zpo | ¢w is also to be read. 
What Dr. Krebs transcribed as o may not 
be more than a connecting stroke. And it 
it difficult to see what the intended word 
can be if not zpodwvyow. The question 
then arises whether, in the absence of 
further evidence, the same word should not 
be substituted for zpoypefay in the cases in 
which the letters zpo only have been 
written. 
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No. 264 is a specimen of an increasing 
class of papyri, referring to work done on 
the embankments of the canals which were 
and are so important to the Egyptian culti- 
vator. Such documents appear to be always 
dated in Payni, Epeiph, or (more rarely) 
Mesore, the summer months when the Nile 
was rising or in flood. It was naturally at 
this period that the state of the embank- 
ments demanded most attention. New. 
parallels from Bacchias make it clear that 
the name of a month—doubtless either 
Ilatve or Exe’p—is to be read in place of py 
(l. 4), and remove any doubt about the 
reading vy éws. Five days are the regular 
period for work of this kind. év dp(¥ypare) 
may be suggested for erop. The meaning 
of the abbreviation in 1. 5 remains doubtful. 

A couple of papyri of similar provenance 
suggest a revision of the editor’s not very 
happy interpretation of the two prayers for 
restoration to health, Nos. 229 and 230. 
By rovrov pou egevixov the suppliant almost 
certainly meant todro pou e&€veyxov—‘ Ac- 
complish this for me.’ The previous line is 
either a question or a wish ; ev may be for 
pay. 

These are a few instances of the way in 
which new texts help to clear up difficulties 
and supplement deficiencies in old ones. The 
attitude of the first editor must often be 
tentative and hesitating; for his conclu- 
sions may be upset or modified by the next 
discovery. What is therefore now of chief 
importance is the rapid publication of all 
available materials. ‘The supply shows at 
present no signs of failure. It is then too 
soon yet to go far in gathering up results 
and forming generalizations. The first 
duty of the present generation of papyro- 
logists is to lose no time in making these 
possible. The Berlin editors here set an 
example which others would do well to 
follow. 

A. S. Hunt. 





GREENIDGE 


Infamia; its Place in Roman Public and 
Private Law, by A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 
1894. 10s. 6d, 


A MONOGRAPH of over 200 pages on a single 
institute of Roman law is an unusual 
phenomenon in English literature, and 
deserved earlier recognition than I have 


ON INFAMIA. 


been able to make. The subject is one 
which bears both on constitutional and on 
private law, but it is not one of law only. 
Judgment on conduct is none the less active 
and influential, because it is not aiways 
expressed by a magistrate or attended with 
legal or political consequences. And even 
where, as in Rome, the state had a special 
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organ—the censorship—for giving voice to 
the disapprobation of the community, there 
is scope for great variety in the subjects, 
the elfects, and the permanence of the 
censure. 

The most definite connexion of infamia 
with Roman private Jaw is in the Praetor’s 
Edict, fragments of which are found in the 
Digest (iii. titt. 1, 2). Disability to appear 
in court for the conduct of suits for others 
was the consequence of legally recognized 
disgrace, the disability being absolute in 
the cases of capital crime, of certain foul 
indecency, and of hiring oneself out to fight 
with wild beasts. But a much more 
numerous class were disabled from con- 
ducting suits for any but near relations and 
connexions: and the components of this 
class are mentioned in the Edict and also 
described as infames. A list of classes of 
persons excluded from municipal office is 
given in a bronze inscription at Naples 
which has preserved to us part of Caesar’s 
law of about 709 a.u.c. And this list is so 
largely identical with the list which we 
have in the Digest, that we cannot doubt 
that they have a common basis in the 
republican law of Rome. Cicero in his 
speech for Cluentius discusses, no doubt 
with an advocate’s bias, the character of 
the censor’s mark (nota), and the ignominia 
thence resulting. There are further iso- 
lated instances of persons, or sometimes of 
classes, in some way disgraced which have 
to be considered. But, speaking generally, 
it may be said that modern discussion 
moves round the Digest, the Julian muni- 
cipal law, and the censorship, especially as 
treated by Cicero, the questions being what 
was the relation of (legal) infamia to 
(censorial) ignominia, what were the public 
and definite consequences of either, and 
what were the conditions of their infliction. 

Savigny in his own admirably clear and 
precise style treated this subject in his 
System vol. ii. and laid the basis for modern 
discussion. He held that imfamia repre- 
sented a fixed conception of the Romans, 
embodied in tradition and recognized as 
binding by the censors, who however also 
exercised a freer judgment over conduct in 
other respects: that the import of infamia 
was disability for holding public office or 
for exercising the suffrage; and that from 
this public sphere it passed into private 
law under the guidance of the praetor. 
Mommsen (Staatsrecht i.2 p. 469) rejects 
this theory and holds that the word infamis 
was a general term of ordinary life, and 
that public opinion was variously regarded 
and legal importance variously given to it 


by the magistrates who presided at elections 
and by the praetor in regulating procedure in 
his court. Mr. Greenidge, who is also 
favourably known by other writings in this 
Review and in the Dictionary of Antiquities, 
agrees generally with this view of Mommsen, 
and has given English students a scholarly 
and careful exposition of the subject in allits 
breadth and detail. He is familiar with 
both German and French treatises, and 
probably knows more of the subject than 
any one else in England. There is perhaps 
in this book some lack of definite grip, 
which has led to occasional needless repe- 
tition, and makes it not always easy to 
ascertain or appreciate the precise position 
defended. But the subject itself is some- 
what slippery, and few writers are as clear 
in their first exposition as they would be if 
they had the opportunity and the patience 
to rewrite their book. I may be allowed to 
add a few short criticisms on some points. 
The distinction of mediate and immediate 
infamia might well have been left with the 
briefest explanation and not carried through 
the treatise. Whether infamia depended 
on a judge’s sentence, or arose ipso facto 
from a notorious fact, is of course important 
in the particular instance, but is a matter 
leading to no general consequences or infer- 
ences. On the position of the censor Mr. 
Greenidge avows an opposition to Savigny 
which is hardly justified by his own state- 
ment (p. 24). Savigny would not have denied 
that the censors’ action in the course of 
time helped to create the rules of action 
which were felt by later censors as incum- 
bent on them. Nor do I understand Mr. 
Greenidge as denying that there was a 
distinction, both in their own view and in 
that of the Roman world, between the 
censors’ action when following invariable or 
usual precedent, and what I may call their 
individual and experimental censure on new 
grounds. But Mr. Greenidge looks more 
to the growth, Savigny more to the practical 
position at some point in the course. As to 
the disproof of the permanence of the dis- 
qualification attached to infamia which Mr. 
Greenidge (p. 25, see also p. 52) sees in the 
case of L. Mucius mentioned by Asconius 
p. 112 (and two other cases quoted in this 
Review vii. p. 30), I confess to a great re- 
luctance to rest much on fragmentary refer- 
ences to cases of which we have few or no 
particulars, though I admit that a general 
adherence to such a sceptical attitude would 
play havoe with a good deal of so-called 
history of Roman institutions. However 
this may be, I must express my agreement 
with Savigny on another point, where Mr. 
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Greenidge declines to follow him (p. 133). 
I can hardly believe that in contractual 
actions, such as pro socio or mandati or in 
an action on éutela, condemnation necessarily 
caused infamia, irrespective of fraud. The 
argument of Doneau, to which Savigny 
refers, is I think good. But if the in- 
famatory consequence of condemnation was 
really absolute, then I believe there must 
have been some way, probably by making 
fraud an essential part of the issue for trial, 
in which mistake or slight negligence was 
saved from being so fatal. 

What Mr. Greenidge means by quoting 
(p. 4 note) facere existimatos Gell. xiv. 7 
§ 8 in connexion with the meaning of in- 
famia I do not understand : it appears to be 
entirely irrelevant. On p. 77 he suggests 
that Jectio senatus meant originally the 
reading of the list of senators; surely far 
too late a use of legere and lectio (for recitare 
etc.) to be the original meaning of this old 
term. On p. 119 he confuses a supposed 
commentary by Julian on the Edict with 
Julian’s ‘redaction’ of the Edict itself. 
On p. 120 he declines to follow Lenel and 
Mommsen in taking the words hoc edicto . . 
ut infames notantur as part of Ulpian’s 
commentary and not as part of the Edict 
itself. I should have thought Lenel un- 
questionably right. On p. 122 our author 
is not unnaturally perplexed by the mention 
of calumnia in Ulpian’s account of the 
second head of the Edict, when it is found 
distinctly named under the third head. 
But the truth is we have here only an incon- 
sequent remark of Ulpian’s that condemna- 
tion in a public trial is made by a senate’s 
decree to include calwmnia even when 
committed before inferior judges. The 
stress is on apud judices pedaneos. On p. 
160 in the words ‘this second list may 
have been wider than the first,’ ‘ wider’ is 
apparently a slip for ‘narrower.’ On p. 167 
‘one condemned for repetundae’ should be 
‘one condemned for extortion.’ There is no 
such nominative in this use as repetundae, 
and no crime properly so called. Repetun- 
parum damnatus is a technical abridgment 
for judicio pecuniarum rep. damnatus. On 
p. 169 there is a somewhat strange. mis- 
understanding of a passage of Papinian : 
Existimo ergo neque jure civili testamentum 
valere ad quod hujusmodi testis processit neque 
jure praetorio quod jus civile subsequitur, ut 
neque hereditas adiri neque bonorum possessio 
dari possit. Mr. Greenidge says ‘it appears 
thatintestabilis had reached the point of being 
understood as incapable of receiving under 
a testament.’ This is a complete mistake. 
Papinian is not speaking of the disastrous 
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consequences to the intestabilis himself but 
to the validity or practical efficacy of any 
will to which such a person (adulterii damna- 
tus) is a witness. 

A few words upon Appendix ii. which 
deals with the words of the lex Julia dis- 
qualifying any one who in \iwre abjuraverit, 
bonamve copiam juravit juraverit. The 
clause has always puzzled me, and I regret 
that Mr. Greenidge has not removed my 
difficulties. He says bonam copiam jurare 
cannot possibly mean, what to me as to 
others it appears to mean, ‘swore to 
solvency’; he translates ‘who swore that 
they had reasonable hopes of ultimately 
satisfying their creditors’; and, while re- 
jecting Huschke’s connexion of the sub- 
sequent two clauses, himself connects the 
latter of these two clauses, disqualifying 
one who has made a settlement with his 
creditors. Perhaps we differ about the 
meaning of the word ‘solvency.’ I think 
persons who had property, land for instance, 
adequate to their debts but not at the 
moment convertible into cash, would gener- 
ally be called solvent. And this I take 
to be the meaning in Varro L.L, vii. 
105. In the lex Julia it is difficult to see 
how bonam copiam jurare in this, or Mr. 
Greenidge’s not very different sense, can 
be a ground for inflicting disability. I am 
driven to the conclusion that Mommsen is 
wrong in supplying bonam copiam before 
abjuraverit. abjurare is nowhere used with 
bonam copiam, and is used of denying a 
loan in Plaut. Curc. 496 ; Pers. 478 ne quis 
mihi in jure abjurassit ; Rud. 14 qui in jure 
abjurant pecuniam ; Sall. Cat. 25 creditum 
abjuraverat: and of denying liability in 
Cic. Att. i. 8 me sponsorem appellat: mihi 
autem abjurare certius est quam dependere 
(this last being also a technical word). 
Servius on Verg. Aen. viii. 263 abjurataeque 
rapinae ‘robberies denied on oath’ says 
abjurare est rem creditam negare perjurio. I 
think therefore either creditum has been 
omitted in our law or abjurare has acquired 
this meaning of itself. (Since writing this 
I have seen that a similar view is taken by 
Karlowa Rechtsgeschichte ii. p. 598). But still 
we have scarcely got a satisfactory basis for 


disqualification, This may be found either by 


Huschke’s method of connecting the follow- 
ing two clauses with it (rejecting Mommsen’s 
supplement of -ve) or more probably by 
supposing d. m. for dolo malo omitted before 
abjuraverit. 

The book is published by the Clarendon 
Press, and as might be expected is ex- 
cellently printed. 

H. J. Rosy. 
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MONRO’S EDITION OF TITLES OF THE DIGEST. 


Digest xix. 2, locati conducti. Translated 
with notes by C. H. Monro, 1891. Digest 
xlvii. 2, de furtis. Translated with notes 
by C. H. Monro, 1893. 5s. each. 


THE editions of separate titles of the Digest 
for the Cambridge University Press, which 
were commenced by the late Dr. Walker, 
have been continued by Mr. Monro. The 
Syndics of the Press may be congratulated 
on their persistence in what is probably an 
unprofitable undertaking, and on the much 
improved manner in which these two titles 
have been edited. Mr. Monro has brought 
to the task much greater knowledge of law 
and better scholarship than Dr. Walker did, 
and I think the later of his two books even 
shows an advance upon the former. I have 
read both through carefully, and though 
those titles were not strange to me before, 


I have found benefit from Mr. Monro’s- 


labour and should be very glad of the like 
help in other titles as well. For it must be 
remembered an “edition of titles of the 
Digest is quite a different thing from a 
treatise on particular parts of Roman law. 
There are many of the fragments which are 
passed over without notice in a systematic 
treatise, and many difficulties in the precise 
language and allusions of the Roman jurists, 
which are ignored by modern writers and 
are very unsatisfactorily dealt with by the 
older writers. If I proceed to make com- 
ments on some passages where I disagree 
from Mr. Monro, it is in the hope of criti- 
cism being found both more useful than 
generalities and not in any way incompatible 
with a favourable judgment on the whole. 
What edition of a classical author leaves no 
room for objection to details ? 

D. woeatr conpucti, l. 1. Mr. M. thinks 
there is a difficulty because the consensual 
character of loc, cond. is not fully recog- 
nized in D. xix.51.5§ 2. At cum do ut 
Jacias, si tale sit factwm quod locari solet, 
puta ut tabulam pingas, pecunia data locatio 
erit. Says Mr. M. ‘When the money is 
paid there is a Jocatio. Why not before the 
money is paid?’ He has not caught the 
point, Translate ‘When it is money which 
is transferred, we have locatio’, and the 
difficulty vanishes. If it was not money, 
but something else, the actio locati does not 
apply ; we must resort to the actio prae- 
scriptis verbis. 

ll. 7,8. I have no doubt that et gui (1.8) 
should not be separated, and that both 
denote the lessee. The middleman would 


have been sbi. Nor do I see the difficulties 
which Mr. M. finds. Tryphonin rightly 
corrects Paul’s somewhat crude dictum. A 
lessee is liable to his underlessee for the loss 
the latter sustains by eviction. Prima 
facie this loss is measured by the rent 
payable by underlessee to lessee, but special 
circumstances may make the underlessee’s 
interest in retaining the house larger than 
is measured by his rent. Mr. M. refers 
to the final sentence of 1. 33. But that 
fragment is dealing with evictions due to 
vis major natural or political. The position 
is quite different when the original lessor had 
a bad title. Whether he let, in knowledge 
or in ignorance of his title’s being bad, he is 
liable for the whole interest of the lessee 
(1. 9, pr.; 1. 15 § 8): and the underlessee, 
apart from special circumstances, can get 
from the lessee what the latter can get 
from his lessor. 

1, 9§ 6. Mr. Monro is perhaps too prone to 
draw inferences from what is said to what is 
not said. Here he puts cases of purchase of 
the property out on lease and raises ques- 
tions of notice and absence of notice. But 
the object of this section is very simple. A 
contract, whether foolish or not, binds 
according to its terms, and subsequent 
events do not affect it unless they are in- 
consistent with its nature or with the good 
faith of the parties. If a lessee acquires 
the ownership, by gift or legacy, of property 
to which his lessor had really no title, 
there is nothing in this to disturb his en- 
joyment (/rui licere); and he has _ been 
at no cost to secure it, so that he has no 
claim on his landlord under the contract. 
Why then should he not pay rent as he 
covenanted? Julian tells us that he can 
sue, not on some other ground but on his 
contract (ex conducto), for a discharge for 
the future, but the contract (adds Ulpian) is 
good for his past occupation, and for that 
he must still pay any rent in arrear. Rents 
do not of themselves shift with the owner- 
ship (D. xix. 1 1. 13 § 11). 

1, 13 pr. Mr. M. evidently takes this as a 
hire of the gig. I think it is a case of 
operarum conductio. The master of the 
slave locat servuwm vehendum, i.e. contracts 
for the conveyance of his slave: the slave 
is killed or hurt: and the master therefore 
sues the carriage-owner ex locato. 

In § 2 vectores is ‘ passengers’ not ‘ mer- 
chants.’ 

§ 4. This case, of a shoemaker striking 
his apprentice so violently with a last on 
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the neck (not ‘head’) that his eye was 
knocked out, occurs in D. ix. 2 1. 13 pr. with 
only this difference that his eye is there 
said perfundi, not effundi. A very com- 
petent surgeon tells me the case seems to 
him: impossible. The only explanation 
which occurs to me is that the shoemaker 
aimed at the neck or back of the head and 
the lad turning round received the blow 
in his eye. Of course this is not accordant 
with the language of the report. 

§ 10. The reason why the contractor, 
who fails to complete in time, is liable only 
if the work is relet on the same terms, may 
sometimes be, as M. Monro, following the 
Basilica, suggests, in order to test the possi- 
bility of performing the contract, though if 
the work be construction of some sort and 
partly done, no such test seems possible. But 
I suppose the measure of the first contractor’s 
liability is dependent in some degree on the 
cost of completing the work, and for this 
purpose the same lines must be adhered to. 

1.15 § 7. The words supra denique dam- 
num seminis ad colonum pertinere declaratur 
are mistranslated by Mr. M. who does not 
see that supra simply refers to § 2: ‘I 
have said above that the loss of the seed 
falls on the farmer,’ ze. he cannot claim 
anything from the lessor on this account. 

1.19 § 3. Mr. M.’s translation is at best 
ambiguous. I should translate: ‘If the 
owner in letting the property bargains to 
take in liew of part of the rent a certain 
quantity of corn at a certain price, and 
afterwards refuses to take corn or to deduct 
any money from the rent, he can no doubt 
sue on the contract for the whole swum; but 
of course we consider it to be the duty of 
the judge that he should take into account 
the interest of the lessee to pay the excepted 
part of the rent in corn rather than in 
money.’ As regards the following words 
simili modo etc. I am aware that Gliick 
agrees with Mr. M. in understanding it of a 
converse right to force the lessor to take 
all in money with a certain addition. But 
I think it only means that in the case 
supposed the lessor can assert his right to 
pay part in corn by means of a direct 
action as well as by a plea. 

ib. § 5, deteriorem causam aedium facit, 
‘makes the house dangerous to live in,’ 
Monro. I should translate ‘damages’ or 
‘ depreciates the house.’ Ido not think the 
damni infecti cautio here is used in the 
regular technical sense or is limited to the 
ease of danger. It is simply a natural 
security for the landlord to require in case 
of alterations by the tenant. 
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1,21. Mr. M. says he does not under- 
stand Javolen’s answer. ‘The explanation 
is this. The agreement was made by stipu- 
lation for a fixed rent. Payment of the 
purchase money is completed before the 
time in contemplation when the rent was 
fixed. Purchaser askes for a formal release 
from the stipulation (cf. D. xlvi. 4 1. 8, 
§ 3). If he got this, he would pay nothing: 
but, says Javolen, the stipulation should 
be enforced so far as good faith requires, 
i.e. the purchaser must pay a part of the 
rent, proportionate to the time for which he 
actually occupied as tenant. 

], 22 § 2. In Appendix i. Mr. M, accounts 
for this apparent departure from the rule 
given inl. 2$1. The rule is given better 
in D. xviii. 11. 20. It is not, as suggested, 
because in the case of buildings the re- 
muneration for labour and skill is a larger 
proportion of the whole payment than in 
the case of a goldsmith who makes a ring 
from his own gold, but because the owner- 
ship of the soil carries with it the owner- 
ship of the building. In our case the locator 
clearly contracts for a building on his own 
ground. When I loco insulam aedificandam 
I really conduco the builder’s services, which, 
as the Digest adds, he Jocat. 

1. 30. Mr. M. is puzzled by ‘pro portione 
quanti dominus praediorum locasset quod eius 
temporis habitatores habitare non potuissent 
rationem duct’ and I think misled by a 
conjecture of Mommsen that e¢ should be 
inserted before guod. I have no doubt that 
Alfen (one of the oldest of the Digest 
lawyers) has used here the old style of 
speech, which is found in laws and in Cicero 
and others (see my Gram. § 1297 and a very 
full account in Jordan’s Arit. Beitr. p. 336 
foll.). Thus the edict in D. iv. 61.1 jin. 
quod eius per leges licebit ‘so far as the laws 
will allow’ ; xxi. 11. 1 § 1 guod eius prae- 
start oportere dicatur ‘so far as it shall be 
said to deserve to be made good.’ So here 
I translate ‘that a calculation be made in 
proportion to the rent fixed by the landlord 
for so much of the time as the lodgers have 
not been able to occupy.’ 

« 1, 36. Ido not see so much difficulty as 
Mr. M. seems todo. The rule is that a 
building or construction is at the risk of the 
contractor, until it is finished (if nothing 
else is said), or until approval either of the 
whole or of a portion, according as the 
agreement is per aversionem or per mensuras. 
But in all cases of building, etc., the loss by 
vis major falls on the locator, And why? 
Because he in all cases furnishes the site, to 
which the building is an accession: and vis 
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major as a natural phenomenon is a conse- 
quence, not of what the contractor does, but 
of what the locator supplies, viz. the site or 
situation. On completion or approval, the 
owner of the site takes over the building 
or the approved part of it: before that time 
it is understood to be the property, and 
therefore at the risk, of the contractor. 

The words onus aversum and aversio are 
from different verbs avertere and averrere : 
onus aversum is ‘cargo diverted from its 
proper destination,’ ¢.e. made away with: 
per aversionem is ‘at a sweep,’ as opposed to 
taking bit by bit. 

D. ve Furtis, l. 1, § 3. Mr. Monro in his 
first appendix discusses well the two modes in 
which the definition may be translated. I 
do not believe in such a combination as con- 
trectatio usis; and think the change of 
lucri faciendi gratia into 1. faciendae gratia 
so easy that I have no hesitation in preferring 
the second interpretation. Tribonian with 
all his merits was in too great a hurry 
to care for the small points of grammar. 

1. 7 pr. Mr. M. misses the point in origo 
furti, etc., and mistranslates accordingly. 
A slave steals something: he is not caught 
until after manumission. Is it theft mani- 
fest? No, says Pomponius, because the 
detection was not immediate. When the 
theft was committed, it was the act of a 
slave, and as such he could not besued. His 
manumission altered this; and, as he was 
caught with the stolen goods, he might have 
been a thief manifest, had this been the 
first act. ‘But the commencement of the 
theft was not a commencement of theft 
manifest.’ This is simply the application of 
]. 6 to a case where, owing to the change of 
status, it might have been thought by some 
that a fresh commencement was made. 

1, 13. Mr. M. translates ‘if it is stolen at 
a time when you can say, ete.’ I doubt this 
translation, and think that, had it been 
intended to lay stress on the time, Paul 
would have used eo tempore quo or postea- 
quam or something of that kind. ‘cum 
stetisset’ is merely ‘seeing that it was the 
debtor’s fault’ or ‘its being the debtor’s 
fault.’ But my main objection is that at 
no time would the stipulator have had such 
an interest as would entitle him to bring ar 
actio furti. His remedy is on the contract: 
he has no hold over, and therefore no legal 
interest in, the thing itself. See 1. 86, 
where Mr. M.’s note is mistaken, as also on 
1. 14, § 10. 

1.14, $5, $7. In both these sections 
Mr.M. calls attention to the difficulty arising 
from the fact that, in the ordinary case o! 
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theft by a stranger, the unit of calculation 
for damages claimed is not the amount of 
the debt for which the slave is pledged, but 
the value of the slave himself, the creditor 
however having to account for all excess 
over the debt. Yet it is clear that it is the 
debt which is divided in § 5, and that totum 
in § 7 is the debt also. Ido not think that 
the solution is to be found in supposing, as 
Mr. M. does, that both cases refer only to 
thefts by the debtor. The creditor has a 
right to sue for the theft, only if he has an 
interest, and the amount of such interest 
would, I suppose, have to be shown in the 
course of the proceedings. His effective 
interest in ordinary cases is simply the 
amount of the debt, and whatever he gets 
by his action is liable (if there is no 
additional claim for expenses, etc.) to be cut 
down to this in account with the debtor. 
And when, as in this section, he is spoken of 
as having an action for so much, it is not the 
damages themselves which are regarded but 
that portion of them which the creditor will 
be able to retain. Both slaves being pledged 
for the whole debt, if one slave be lost, 
neither the defendant can object that the 
creditor has no interest, because there is 
another slave still in pledge who is worth 
the whole amount (else why was the other 
pledged?), nor can the debtor, when the 
account is taken, say that the creditor must 
restrict himself to one half the debt. 

In $7 you must allocate your debt in 
some proportion to the two slaves, if you 
are going to sue the thief on both heads ; 
else, if you put the whole on one, you have 
no case on the other. But there isno reason 
for treating a thief with any greater con- 
sideration, because the thing stolen was in 
pledge. He is liable for the whole value: 
the distribution of the proceeds is a matter 
to be settled between the creditor and the 
debtor, whose joint rights cover the whole 
value of the slave. When the thief is the 
debtor himself, he has really stolen only that 
part of the slave which is equivalent to the 
creditor’s claim ; the rest is his own property. 
And the penal character of the action is 
satisfied by his being obliged to forfeit this 
amount, and not being allowed to set it off 
against his debt (h. t. 1. 80, 1. 88; xii. 7, 
1, 22 pr.). 

], 21, § 4. The difficulty about the words 
‘ si vere fuit’ seems to me to be solved by the 
assumption that the handle was only soldered 
to the cup. In this case, no doubt, the owner 
of the cup can vindicate it, handle and all, 
from third parties and truly call it his own 
asa whole, But the owner of the handle 
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can sue him ad exhibendum and thus regain 
his property. Paul in D. vi. 1, 1. 23, § 5 
uses dominus of a handle in such a condition, 
and vere Juit means no more, WWe is owner 
but cannot for the time vindicate. If the 
handle were ferruminated, the case were 
different : the handle is for ever part of the 
cup, and even if separated does not revert 
to its former owner (76., cf, also xli. 1, 1, 27, 
§ 2). 

1, 51. This law appears to have puzzled 
Mr. M, and yet I suppose he has referred to 
), iii. 4 though his reference is wrong. I 
have no doubt that de ceteris vebus publicis 
means other communities than that of a 
municipium ; and that societates refers to 
the large public companies (cf. D, xvii. 2, 
1 59) I see Savigny takes this view 
(System § 87, note ¢; § 88, note h). 

152, § 11. Mr, M, is not unnaturally 
puzzled by the decision in the case of the 
wheat-dealer. But J think ‘nomine ejus’ 
does not mean ‘using his name’ but ‘on his 
account’; and the wheat-dealer did not take 
sufficient care to ascertain this fact. This 
is practically the gist of the words ‘non 
enim mili negotium sed sibi siliginarius 
gessit. ‘He was not, as it happened, acting 
for me but for himself,’ like a banker who 
pays a forged cheque, 

ib. § 12. Mr. M. in his comments seems 
not to have considered the possibility of the 
man who got the slave out of custody being 
perfectly honest in believing the slave to be 
his own, The fact of his giving sureties 
shows him probably not to be a mere thief, 

1. 54, § 3. This is another of the sections 
in which Mr, M, shows an imperfect concep- 
tion of the principle on which the actio furti 
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is granted, It is limited to cases in which 
the plaintiff holds the thing as owner or by 
consent of the owner (1. 86), A voluntary 
negotiorum gestor is of course liable to him 
with whose business he has chosen to inter- 
meddle ; and by the cession of the owner's 
action he may obtain compensation for what 
he has to pay: but it is entirely for the 
owner to say whether he will use the action 
himself or not. A mere volunteer cannot 
occupy property where he chooses, and have 
an action for theft if the property be stolen, 
That is the owner’s right, or the right of 
those to whom he gives a legal and responsible 
position in reference to it, 

There are other sections on which I have 
noted some disagreement with Mr. Monro’s 
views, but I have said enough, and perhaps 
more than enough, for the readers of this 
Jownal, May I plead that the Digest is one 
of the most important literary monuments 
of the world and lies at the foundation of 
most civilized legislation? Wor us now in 
Mngland it is chiefly matter for antiquarian 
study ; its students are not as numerous as 
are found for Homer or pre-historic monu- 
ments, but perhaps all the more on that 
account respect is due to those who, like 
Mr. Monro, honestly and capably try to 
make rough places smooth, and to shed 
light on the somewhat hurried but most 
precious and fruitful labours of 'Tribonian. 
He has preserved to us a building which 
would otherwise have perished, and, if he 
adapted it to the practical wants of the time, 
he has in so doing freed it from much that 
otherwise would have hindered its continued 
life, 


H, J. Rosy. 


WEDD’S EDITION OF THE ORAS7TLS, 


The Ovestes of Nuripides edited with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Metrical Appendix 
by N. Wedd, M.A., Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. The 
University Pross. 1895, 48, 6d. 


Ir is to be hoped that this excellent book 
will be largely used, ‘The chief of its many 
merits seems to me to lie in the introdue- 
tion, which treats in a masterly way of the 
poet’s attitude towards his subject, showing 
how in the matter of bloodguiltiness the 
publie for which he wrote had ‘become more 
moral than its gods,’ and how the large 
apace which the difficulties of the moral 
problem occupied in the poot’s mind led him 


to ‘sacrifice art to ethies.’ It concludes 
with some useful remarks on the ‘bearing 
of the play on contemporary events,’ 

Of the explanatory notes, too, there is 
little but good to be said. They are a 
thorough and scholarly guide to the text, 
Perhaps too many alternative interpretations 
are given, One could almost imagine that 
an inexperienced learner would thereby be 
encouraged to think that in Greek ambiguity 
was a virtue, 

Oritical{questions ave only slightly touched, 
The metrical appendix gives Dr, J. H. TH, 
Schmidt's schemes of the chorie passages ; 
the necessary alterations having been made 
where the reading adopted is not that 








om to ask his teacher 
some aw questions : ¢.g. how it is that 
in v. 179 the last syllable of dépov which 


paxpd. rerpd. ) followed by \ (a pause 

uivalent to _)t The only answer is: kotregiapete 
sue feet in which we have arranged the 
line have five short sy 30 we must 
‘vs ge vue ga Jive short, or the equiva- 

\? 

For the rest, I will gladly take the 
“y/ seater d of discussing with the author 
a few points in the notes on which I cannot 
unhesitatingly acce t his views. L, 54 \upéva 
ees emdapir’ (eherg) W, ‘filling (with his 
fleet arte as an alternative to Porson’s 
‘traversing (with oars)’: better still 
Heath’s explanation : ‘explere portam = 
explere navigationem ; so=‘reach,’ 182-6 
the two alternatives which in translating 
oToparos,..a7o Or dd hé ( render 
the latter phrase by «(the boos) ich the 
couch gives’ or ‘issuing from the couch,’ 
seem much inferior to Porson’s dx Aéxeos 
‘away from the couch,’ 
give two genitives whee Ay 
vi § dros do is Schmidt's a) 

wares with the metrical scheme, but tn 
with any MS, reading, nor with the reading 
which the metrical note on p, 174 leads us 
to expect, which is ri 3’ do y’ drow the 
rading of F. 194 HA. should come before 


editor did not 
mean here to desert the MSS. 228 for 
intransitively read absolutely, 3628, ‘See 
Hom, Od. 4, 514 for an account of the inter- 
view.’ In Homer the pdvris was Proteus, 
not Glaucus, 432 1 Thole pisos, Tpola is 
a doubtful correction of Musgrave's for 
the MSS, Tpoios (‘ bringing up against my 
father the hate which dates from Troy’) W. 
transl. ‘the hateful thing done at Troy,’ 
DAT erepov Svopa W. 4 ‘a different title ’— 
better, ‘on the other count,’ The Schol, 
has xa’ irepov Svopa. ABFe have not &¢ 

but &. I suspect the true reading to me 
éraipov ‘on a kindred count,’ 624 
dpivew ‘used Se ceahively’? better to take 


a 


if 
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The pth former’ 
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it as dep. on A¢yo in 622 and with Kirchh. 
to reject 625 which is identical with 536. 
The mode of death has already been men- 
tioned by T. at 614. 860 Is it correct to 
talk of ‘lamenting Une futare’ ¢ 882 ‘there 
is av. 1. didov’: not worth mentioning: a 
mere copyist’s error, as the scholiast shows, 
The Schol. on 1023 (Aeira 7d Sei pepe) 
shows that 1024 is a late insertion, It isa 
very instructive case, showing how inter- 
polators dealt with apparently unfinished 
sentences, 1036 1 have long thought that 
the right reading here was tiga Ojyav 

xa: for the expression of. v. 1222 Ate 


ae Xpas, and HH, P19 born & 
xp exovew aro 1038 It 
should Sars been mentioned that not only 


Klotz bat a scholiast takes riv "Ay. yévov 
to refer to Orestes: also that a schol, says 
that Aris read Sépov for ydvor. 
1051 Much better to reject the v, with 
Kirchh, than to torture dpi roils rohaurey 
pos into ‘concerning us the wretched iets 
1126 xpdabea 8 éradew W. ‘before (kil ing) 
her attendants’: better ‘in the presence of 
her attendants.” 1129 All MSS. have of. 
7 Which W., prints first occurs in Ald, 
172-4 ‘In this case ds <i, .corrgpia. 
forms the apodosis to d robev...6avoitew.’ 
Possibly owrypia is pat by inadvertence for 
the last word of the preceding line ; other- 
wise I cannot understand it. W. gets out 
of the difficulties of the passage by giving 
clrvyoipev dv an ironical sense; ‘1 should be 
lucky if’ 2, ‘it is impossible that,’ I 
think the best way to take the whole 
passage (vv, 1172-4) is to put a full stop at 
the end of 1172, taking évés (as in 1151 
évis yap ob odadivres iopev Kigos) to Moan 
ea the two objects’ (just mentioned), 
—the dying nobly, and the taking vengeance 
on Menelaus, The two foll.* vv. will then 
be a wish (or perhaps an aposiopesis), 1188 
* Por 3) ri see on 62,’ There is no note on 
3) rw’ in 62. 1196 Has not this verse got 
out of place? It comes much better after 
1198, Nauck suspects it of being spurious. 
1208 ‘With dAdyos supply abris ' : better 
Adyos (8 a usual synonym for ‘ wife,’ 1219 
Best with v, Herwerden to reject this v 
It is very awkward not to take ovppayos as 
well as kao, with rarpds, and this the con 
text forbids, The line probably comes from 
another play, 1221 Adyous wpajaa’ korw * by 
sending a message in to us’: surely it is 
‘calling out so as to be heard within,’ 
‘sending your voice into the house.” 1587 
oxiprov, and not is the reading of 
all the MSS, This should have been men- 
tioned, 1478 xpdéxerov ‘with the handle in 
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front,’ z.e. ‘towards the hand, hence, ready 
for action’: perhaps better ‘ with hilt ad- 
vanced’ i.e. drawn (forward) out of the 
sheath : hence drawn simply, which Suidas 
givesasits meaning. 1510 I doubt whether 
‘the natural way to take this line is to 
regard MevéXew as governed by xpavyyv 
€Onxas. It seems to me more natural, even 
if we neglect the foll. v., to take MevéAew with 
Bondpopetv. 1520 For adore for ds cf. also 
above v. 882. 1607 ‘»’ is omitted in some 
MSS.’ should be ‘in all the good MSS.’ 1614 
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I don’t believe in ‘death’ as a transl. of 
odayiov here: cot opaytov éxdpuc’ éx Ppvyav 
‘To thee death was all I brought from 
Troy.’ Nor can I see any reason for desert- 
ing the M. coi for cé as W. does, following 
Canter. The only misprints I have noticed 
are on |. 6 782--6 for 982-6, on 974 & 
mode for év zodtras, 1123 text? rad? 
(translated ‘the same as’) for rat’, 1628 
should have a full stop at the end. 


E. B. EncLanp. 





WELLMANN’S PNEUMATISCHE SCHULE. 


[ Philoloyische Untersuchungen herausgegeben 
v. Kigssting und WitLamowitTz-Mo..en- 
pDoRFF. Vierzehntes Heft.] Die Pnewmat- 
ische Schule bis auf Archigenes ; in ihrer 


entwickelung dargestellt von Max WELL-’ 


MANN. 8vo. Pp. 239. Berlin: Weidmann. 
1895. Preis 7 Mk. 


At the time when Galen wrote his voluminous 
works the great impulse which medicine had 
received from the Hippocratic school was 
waning. I trust that it is not to detract in 
any degree from the merits of that great 
man to say that in his works themselves 
some signs of decadence are to be seen by 
him who reflects upon them. Next to 
Hippocrates himself Galen stands forth in 
the history of medicine as the greatest of 
our predecessors. But Galen’s genius was 
too splendid! A great observer, a great 
experimenter, and a great and wise physician, 
he was also a man of enormous learning and 
too ingenious a philosopher. Ardent in 
spirit, rich in imagination, fertile in hypo- 
theses, profuse in eloquence, Galen rounded 
off the undeveloped figure of truth with a 
splendid mantle woven of his own genius 
and learning; so that modest truth was 
hidden in embroidery. Not only so, but the 
embroidery was more akin to the taste of 
the age than to the nature of truth herself ; 
and truth and embroidery together bulked 
so largely that no one dreamed of reading 
Galen; unless to steal from him, and 
the thieves stole the wrong things, the 
apparel and not the vital substance. So it 
came about that as medicine, like other 
knowledge, fell to pieces in the lower empire, 
and indeed ceased to have any productive 
existence, the system of Galen, based upon 
the Hippocratic writings, upon Aristotle, 


upon his own genuine work, but artificially 
reared into a great and largely artificial 
synthesis, was well calculated, even if it had 
not found the shelter of the mediaeval 
church, to dominate medical thought, as 
indeed it did dominate it until the time of 
Vesalius and Harvey. : 

Now what were the beliefs of medical 
writers at and soon after the time of 
Galen? 

First there were the Dogmatists who stood 
in the following of the school of Hippocrates, 
and who held the doctrine of the four ele- 
ments or humours—the cold, the hot, the 
moist, and the dry; a classification older of 
course than Hippocrates. ‘For Hot, Cold, 
Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms:’ This school was a 
rational and even scientific school which pro- 
fessed both to observe phenomena and also 
to inquire into their laws, whether by 
dissection or other means. A second school 
was Methodism, which was satisfied to refer 
all symptoms and all disease to the variations 
of the ‘strictum’ and the ‘ laxum;’ that is, 
to the restriction or laxity of the secretions 
and other fluids of the body. A third school 
was that of the Empiricists, who professed 
to be guided by obvious phenomena or 
symptoms only, and to repudiate all gen- 
eralizing or inferential methods. This was 
of course no ‘method’ at all, but a denial of 
method. It is extremely difficult in modern 
language to put these tenets briefly in sucha 
way as not to be misleading ; however, 
so things approximately were with the Greek 
physicians of the empire. Now out of the 
Methodists arose the Pneumatists, who 
attributed to the pneuma, or a pneuma (for 
the word was used in more than one sense), 
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an influence in the production of diseases. 
Athenaeus, who was the founder of this 
school, recognized a fifth element, a sort of 
fiery vapour, which was the active agent of 
the body, and which flowed in the arteries 
and so on. I need not say that this invention 
of an active principle governing the admix- 
ture of atoms was not devised by this school, 
but was derived from Plato, Aristotle, and 
Erasistratus. However, the pneuma was 
neglected or actually denied by the ‘ method- 
ist’ physicians. 


Now of these Pneumatici, of whom Galen — 


gives us most information, Athenaeus of 
Cilicia (ca. A.D. 69) was the founder ; 
Agathinos was one of his disciples, Theodorus 
and Magnus were others. Herodotus, to- 
wards the end of the first century, was, after 
Athenaeus, the most eminent member of the 
Pneumatists ; the short list of them is 
completed by the names of Apollonius of 
Pergamon, Heliodorus, and last but not 
least, Archigenes of Apamea, 

None of the works of the Pneumatists is 
extant, and we are indebted for all our 
knowledge of them to fragments and allusions 
in other writers, especially in Aretaeus, 
Galen, Oribasius, and Aetius. The little 
that is personally known of the Pneumatists, 
and these fossil remains of their works, have 
been admirably brought together by Herr 
Wellmann, who concludes his treatise with 
a survey (70 pp.) of the system of the 
school founded upon his collection. The 
author points out that the school taught not 
only clinical observation but also physiology, 
dietetics, pathology, and therapeutics. 

The founder, Athenaeus, seems to have 
been one of the most attractive physicians 
of his time, and his works show a familiarity 
with those of Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoiecs, 
especially of Chrysippus. To Agathinos his 
pupil Archigenes gives this excellent 
character—‘ ravra axpifis dv kat ov murtevwv 
Tm eéxAoyn, GAG Kal qeipas eis dodpadeay 
deopevos.’ 
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Herodotus was a physician of great 
eminence and success in Rome towards the 
end of the century; and Herr Wellmann 
points out that the terms of Galen’s reference 
to him are alone sufficient to distinguish him 
from the sceptical philosopher of the same 
name: although Zeller and Simon Sepp were 
disposed to identify the two. Apollonius of 
Pergamon in certain fragments warns us not 
to bleed carelessly, lest we let out too much 
of the pneuma ; on the c'her hand, he warns 
us that too great a plethora of the vessels 
and viscera may prevent the pneuma from 
coursing as actively about the body as it 
should do. Of Archigenes we have some 
biography in Suidas; unfortunately it is 
very scanty. He, like Herodotus, though 
holding the distinctive tenets, and much of 
the language of the Pneumatici, nevertheless 
was somewhat of an eclectic. 

In the second part of the treatise the 
‘ Quellen’ are fully and thoroughly set forth 
and compared. The only reflection I have 
to make, I cannot call it a criticism, is that 
Herr Wellmann may not always have 
sufficiently borne in mind the tendency of 
philosophical writers, as of poets, to form a 
current language of their own; so that 
similar passages may not infrequently be 
coincidences rather than quotations or 
plagiarisms in bulk. The notes to the 
sources, as to the rest of the book, are 
thorough and sufficient in number, It is 
impossible, at present at any rate, to give 
any summary of the systematic results of 
the third part. I have already trespassed 
too far, but it seemed to me that this attempt 
of Herr Wellmann to reconstruct an extinct 
and almost forgotten school of philosophy 
and medicine deserves ample recognition. 
The study is a useful one, it is well executed, 
and does great credit to the scholarship and 
to the industry of the author, who acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff. The print and paper are good. 

T. Ciirrorp ALLBuTT. 


GILES’ COMPARATIVE PITILOLOGY. 


A Short Manual of Comparative Philology 
Jor Classical Students, by P. Gines, M.A. 
Maemillan and Co, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Gites deserves the thanks of all 
teachers and students of Comparative 
Philology for his admirable ‘Manual.’ 


Without unfairness to other books already 
in the field, one may say that it is the 
first thoroughly satisfactory work of the 
kind. The most certain results achieved up 
to the present day are stated concisely and 
yet in such a way as to maintain the 
reader’s interest and to let him see as much 
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as possible of the reasoning by which such 
results are arrived at. The work is intended 
for classical students and presupposes little 
knowledge of other than the classical 
languages. Its scope is therefore somewhat 
restricted: but in the first part, which is 
headed ‘General Principles,’ an account is 
given of the main facts and principles of 
Comparative Philology intelligible to such 
students. 

The author’s method is as far as possible 
to proceed from the concrete to the abstract, 
and to introduce general principles by 
means of illustrations which themselves 
serve as preliminary exercises in the ele- 
mentary facts and methods of Comparative 
Philology. Thus the third chapter—‘ How 
do Indo-Germanic Languages differ from 
other Languages ?’——begins with an analysis 
of simple words in cognate languages into 
their component parts, so as to show the 
essential character of Indo-Germanic word- 
formation. The fourth chapter, after giving 
a short sketch of the history of Compara- 
tive Philology leading up to the controversy 
between Curtius and the Junggrammattker, 
asks the question : ‘Is Philology a Science ?’ 
This leads to a discussion of the vexed 
question of the inviolability of phonetic 
laws, and the widespread action of analogy 
in its different forms is explained and 
illustrated by apt examples. In the two 
following chapters the leading facts and 
principles of phonetics are presented. The 
first part closes with an interesting chapter 
in which first English (taken as the 
most familiar example of the Teutonic 
languages) is compared with Latin and 
Greek, and then the relation of English to 
other Teutonic languages is explained. In 
this connexion a complete yet concise ac- 
count of Grimm’s and Verner’s Laws is 
given. 

The main part of the book, consisting of 
the second and third parts is taken up with 
the principles of Comparative Philology as 
applied to Latin and Greek. The arrange- 
ment calls for little notice: Part ii. deals 
with the relation of Greek and Latin sounds 
to those of the original Indo-Germanic 
language, including the facts of accent and 
vowel gradation; Part iii. treats of the 
formation of noun and verb stems, inflexion, 
and syntax. ‘The whole exposition is singu- 
larly clear and accurate, and for the class of 
students for whom the work is intended 
practically complete. One or two matters 
(e.g. the discussion of the tenues aspiratae) 
are intentionally omitted, apparently for 
fear of introducing controversial matter. 
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In the case cited this is perhaps to be re- 
gretted inasmuch as forms containing 
Idg. th. must be assumed and are in fact 
given in a scheme of verbal endings (see p. 
360). On the whole the author by no 
means shrinks from telling the student that 
there is much adhuc sub judice in Compara- 
tive Philology (see the notes on Bartho- 
lomae’s Vowel Series and Streitberg’s Theory 
of Lengthened Grades pp. 192, 193), though 
in the large type paragraphs he confines 
himself as far as possible to things certain. 
In the account of the history of s in Latin 
we should like to have seen a summary of 
the conclusions of Conway’s Verner’s Law in 
Italy: and the subject of the treatment of 
the Indo-Germanic accent in Greek would 
have gained in completeness by a_ short 
enunciation of the five rules stated in 
Wheeler’s Der Griechische Nominalaccent. 

The discussion of the inviolability of 
phonetic laws (already referred to) seems 
hardly convincing. Mr. Giles’ argument 
seems to amount to this—that if phonetic 
laws are not inviolable then (1) Philology 
is not a science and (2) ‘explanation’ 
(scilicet of linguistic facts) becomes ‘im- 
practicable.’ But surely (1) is a petitio 
principti : and as to (2), ‘explanation’ is 
precisely what Comparative Philology has 
refused so far to give, e.g. of the fact that 
intervocalic s becomes r in Latin, but dis- 
appears in Greek. The truth seems to be 
that it will not be until we can ‘explain’ 
linguistic phenomena, that is, assign their 
cause, that we shall be entitled to speak of 
‘laws’ governing them: till then we are 
only dealing with observed uniformities. 
In the meantime ‘inviolability’ like other 
counsels of perfection leads in practice to 
excellent results. 

A few points seem to require correction 
or addition :—e.g. on p. 87 the Germanic 
treatment of ¢ and uw should have been 
stated: j#oOov is an example of a primitive 
Idg. and not of an early Greek contraction, 
as stated on p. 100: p. 1651 Eng. ‘reek’ = 
Germ. Rauch and therefore cannot = Greek 
épeBos: p. 159 Greek treatment of nasal or 
liquid+w should have been stated: p. 263 
it is hard to agree with the author in as- 
signing so important a position to the 
‘cognate accusative’ as an early type; 
inécyecw jvtep bréornv and the like must 
be later than rotro ixéeorynv. The distinction 
between ‘external’ and ‘internal’ accusa- 
tives, which is the real foundation of double 
aceusatives like pydev tyres aAAHAas Eye 
(cited on p. 265), seems to be unnoticed. 
On p. 312 «fs (sem-) and Homeric 66 house 
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(cp. deardtns stem dem-) should have been 
added as original stems in m. Considering 
the serious difficulties presented by the 
vowels in Latin perfects like vidi, cépi and 
sedi, it seems rash to suggest that these 
forms go back to the primitive language, 
as is done on p. 391. PP. 420 véovra is as 
much a future in form as xadéw and need 
not be treated as a present-future. 


BRUCE TO HIS MEN 


Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory ! 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour ; 

See the front o’ battle lour ; 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slavery. 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave 2 
Let him turn and flee! 
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The book contains appendices on the 
Greek and Latin Alphabets, the Greek 
dialects and the Italic dialects. The two 
latter appendices give very brief sketches of 
the dialects dealt with and copious examples 
from inscriptions with a few explanatory 
notes. There are excellent indices of Greek 
and Latin words. 

W. M. GEparrt. 


AT BANNOCKBURN. 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly draw ; 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains ! 

By your sons in servile chains! 

We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall be free! 


Lay the proud usurper low! 
Tyrants fall in every foe! 
Liberty’s in every blow !— 
Let us do or die! 
Burns, 





@YMOI THS TEPI THSAE MAXOMEOA. 


avopov paxar av epved., Aayéraus 
mapaoXn’ im éodots Yevodpevor dove, 
oTpopva Sddowos ¥, Upp loan 
Oppever 7) meya weuvov edyos. 


ayov 00, Gap Kipiov> dpvuTac 
Aoyxats Teppikwv opepdvos inv “Apeus: 
dovAnias tAGHeL T’pavvos 
yayyapov app hépwv: td 8 eppe 


cd , cal ” , 
OTTLS TPOdWEELS Yalav, OTwW Taos 
decidkw Kexav’ dkAavtos dvwvupos, 
»” 4 , ' ila jae 
orris Cvyov Trépbec@ ex’ apors 
poodeat, Eppe AdOov Te xdppas. 


NO. XC. VOL. X. 


\ > HN 4 lal / A 
tv 8 bs TOANOS TOV VoMiwY Urep 
Nats mpdctatw vopnv Kpatépws orabar, 
low 7 dpa Ovaicxwv te Oapony, 
‘\ ‘\ m” / 4 7 3 4 
tv Eby Euor TOAEuSVS’ buaprn. 


»” >> cal / \ / 
opvup VBpirrav Kddea Kal Tovor, 
” / 4 3 / 
opvupe Taidwv SovALov avoTpoday, 
»” cal , so? > 
adiora yav devoe: 700 alpa, 
xa ro / 4 
hv wed eXevbepias POavwper. 


9 4, col / 
aicxpov Biatas Tropa mporiTTEru, 
, , ” > / 
POivoiss vides doco apeiparot 
, ’ > , Nees 
pbivoic’> eXevOepov 760’ duap 
> , > A , \ / 
dpvipeO 7) Oavarov mpo matpas. 


R. Y. TYRRELL. 
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NON ILLE PRO PATRIA TIMIDUS PERIRE. 


SArEPE cum Valla comites dedistis 

sanguinem, Scoti; duce saepe Bruto 

proelia intrastis ; moriamur ultro 
ni superemus. 


tempus advenit! datur hora Marti ; 

horret en armis acies, et instat 

hostis Edvardus premat ut catenis 
servitioque. 


proditor si quis putet esse, si quis 

malit ignavi reperire mortem, 

turpiter si quis ferat esse servus,— 
versus abito. 


Scotiae qui pro duce legibusque 

vindicem stringes metuendus ensem, 

liber ut vivas pereasve liber,— 
perge age mecum. 


insolens per quae mala victor infert, 

vincla natorum per acerba juro, 

sanguis e venis semel hauriendus 
liber abundat ! 


sternite in terram dominum superbum, 
deperit quicunque perit tyrannus, 
nos salus armat patriae, vocat nos 
aut decus aut mors. 
W. WALLACE. 


[The above versions were sent to the Burns Centenary Committee. | 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


MYKENAEAN CIVILIZATION. 


Hexsie: La Question Mycénienne (Mém. de 
Acad. d’Inser. xxxy.). 1896. 


M. Hetsie feels acutely the manner in 
which ‘anti-Semitic’ archaeology has of 
recent years ‘blackened’ the character of 
the Phoenicians, and detracted from their 
inventive and beneficent genius; and calls 
upon all who read alphabetic script, or 
drink alcoholic liquors to combine with 
him in the task—‘the noblest which can 
fall to a historian ’ (p. 84)—of whitewashing 
the sepulchres of the first missionaries of 
the ‘roman piquant’ (all praise to Our Lady 
of Paphos!) and the ‘vin passable’ which 
have made subsequent civilizations toler- 
able. 

Accordingly, in this essay, he has brought 
together a variety of considerations to 
support the thesis that Mykenaean civiliza- 
tion originated in Phoenicia, and was 
propagated by Phoenicians over the Medi- 
terranean at a period approximately 
contemporary with the Eighteenth Egyptian 
Dynasty. 

He does not however appear to have con- 
sulted much of the recent literature of the 
subject ; he rests mainly upon his own 
interpretation of the data furnished by the 
compilations of MM. Perrot and Chipiez ; 
and he seldom displays any first hand ac- 


quaintance with the materials which he 
uses. 

M. Helbig’s argument is as follows :— 

(1) Mykenaean art in the Aegean is 
‘exotic’; it appears there already mature, 
and is as abruptly extinguished; it is 
preceded, and followed, by a _ barbaric 
rectilinear style of decoration, with which 
it has little or nothing in common. There- 
fore it must have developed elsewhere, and 
have been introduced from without (p. 7). 
How far this assumption can be reconciled 
with notorious facts, we shall see hereafter. 

(2) Certain rare finds show that ‘Myke- 
naean’ art was represented in Phoenicia 
itself, 

(3) Striking analogies exist between 
Mykenaean art and the art of the Keftiu, 
a Levantine people who brought tribute to 
Egypt under the Eighteenth Dynasty, which 
is contemporary with the Mykenaean Age 
(pp. 28 f£.). bh 

(4) The Keftiu are the Phoenicians: 
therefore Keftiu art is the long-sought-for 
art of Phoenicia in the ‘Sidonian Age’ 
before the rise of Tyre in or about the tenth 
century B.c. The replacement of ‘Sidonian’ 
by Tyrian art explains the contrast between 
Mykenaean art and the ‘ Phoenician’ art of 
the seventh-sixth centuries. 

(5) Loan-words in Greek show that many 
articles of luxury first became known in 
Greece under Semitic names: therefore 
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they were imported by Semitic merchants. 
This is logically unsound : v. below. 

(6) The Epic, which is largely of Myke- 
naean Age, and the great mass of Greek 
traditional history recognize ‘ Sidonian’ im- 
_portations, especially of metal-work, as 
superior to the native manufactures of 
Greece ; and describe ‘ Sidonian’ merchants 
in the Aegean: on the other hand, they 
indicate no early ‘Achaean’ commerce with 
Egypt, only occasional raids. Therefore 
‘Mykenaean’ art borrowed its Egyptian 
motives not directly but vid ‘Sidon.’ 

The comments which follow upon these 
several headings are only intended to 
indicate a few facts which appear to have 
escaped M. Helbig’s notice, though no 
doubt he will be able to make them square 
with his theory. 

(1) To doubt that the Keftiu are the 
Phoenicians, and that none but the Phoe- 
nicians are Keftiu is, according to M. Helbig, 
an ‘entétement sceptique.’ After a careful 
re-examination of the able paper of MM. 
Maspero and Pottier, to which he refers (Rev. 

t. Gr. vii. p. 120 ff.), [regret that I remain 
‘sceptique,’ though I believe not consciously 
‘entété.’ What I cannot explain away is 
the fact (1) that geographically, if not 
ethnologically, the Kaphtorim of Genesis x. 
14 are related to Mizraim (Egypt) and the 
Philistines ; not to Canaan, whose first-born 
is Sidon, and whose ather destendants fill 
the Syrian interior: (2) that the name 
Kiphta lingered on till quite late times at 
Caesarea (Neubauer, La Géographie du 
Talmud, p. 93), fifty miles south even of 
Tyre, and with Carmel between: (3) that 
the same name probably survived in 
Kephene, applied to the same neighbourhood 
(Lepsius, Nub. Gramm. p. ci.—cvii., cf. 
Maspero, /ist. Anc. p. 185). 

Now this is just the part of the Syrian 
coast where Phoenician influence, so far as 
it existed at all, was throughout weakest ; 
where Philistine (that is, immigrant) 
influence was throughout strongest in the 
pre-Tyrian centuries, and ‘where we have, as 
at Tell-el-Hesy (Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, 
1894), the clearest traces of commerce with 
Cyprus, another claimant of the name 
Kaphtor. It is possible, of course, that the 
Egyptians, coming from the South, may 
have extended a south Palestinian tribe- 
name to designate the whole Syrian coast : 
but we know that they did distinguish other 
towns and districts less distinct from the 
country of the Keftiu than the neighbour- 
hood of either Tyre or Sidon. 

(2) M. Helbig argues rightly (pp. 5-8) 
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that the mature Mykenaean style postulates 
a long series of development; but if he 
infers from this that it did not develop in 
the Aegean he cannot be aware of (indeed he 
denies, p. 7) the existence of exactly this 
series of development within the area in 
question: which has been published in 
outline for many years (Fouqué’s Santorin, 
1862), and recently in very great detail 
especially by Italian and English archaeolo- 
gists in Crete.t (Diimmler, Ath. Mitth. xi. ; 
Perrot, Histoire de Vl Art. vi.; Evans, 
Cretan Pictographs: cf. the unpublished 
results of M. Tsountas in Amorgos, 1894-5, 
and of the British School of Archaeology in 
Melos, 1896). The result of this series of 
observations, now continuous and adequate 
on all the important points, is to show that 
Mykenaean art is essentially indigenous to 
the Aegean area, and that it does not appear 
except at a quite late stage in the Bronze 
Age in Cyprus ; where, if it emanated from 
Phoenicia, it would be reasonable to expect 
that it would make itself felt first. In fact, it 
is, as we shall shortly see, in Cyprus, not in 
the Aegean, that Mykenaean art is an 
exotic of late arrival; while on the Syrian 
coast, as M. Helbig admits, Mykenaean art 
has hitherto hardly made its appearance at 
all. 

(3) M. Helbig’s indifference to the 
evidence of the earlier stages of Mykenaean 
civilization is perhaps partly accounted for 
by his assumption that the ‘ Hellenes’— 
whom he does not further define, but 
apparently identifies with the ‘recipients’ 
of Mykenaean culture in the Aegean— 
emerged in Greece suddenly and at a late 
date, from a nomad existence in Central 
Europe (p. 7, 10). Here he ignores the 
whole of the evidence recently accumulated, 
which indicates fully as important a con- 
nection vid Crete with the Cyrenaica and 
Libya, as has been formerly asserted 
between Greece and Central Europe. It is 
true that N. Africa is terra incognita even 
more than Phoenicia, and that a ‘ Libyan 


1 Here Mykenaean art has a continuous and 
indigenous descent from the culture of the early 
Bronze Age, and passes by insensible degrees back to 
a point, barely removed from the end of the 
Neolithic Age, where it joins, through the Hissarlik 
type, with the Cypriote Bronze Age culture, which 
however pursues a very different and peculiar career. 
Intermediate, and by no means early stages of this 
development can now be dated, on Cretan evidence, 
to the time of the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty (Evans, 
‘Cretan Pictographs,’ p. 57 ff. ; J.H.S. xiv. 326 ff. ; 
Myres, Proc. Soc. Antig. 2nd ser. xv. p. 351 ff. ; 
Mariani, Mon, Antichi, 1896): and consequently the 
beginning of the process must far antedate any 
known data for Phoenician industry and commerce. 
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theory’ of Mykenaean culture may prove as 
baseless as the ‘Karian theory’ of MM. 
Kohler and Diimmler has proved, which 
was promulgated under similar circum- 
stances. Consequently no conclusive evi- 
dence can be brought forward as yet; but 
at least it has not been shown for Libya as 
it has in the case of Phoenicia (v. below, 
p. 353) that an inferior and incongruous 
civilization existed there during the great 
period of Mykenaean art. Meanwhile, 
everything that we do know of Libya 
indicates that during these centuries its 
wealth, civilization, and enterprise were 
such as to make it a dangerous, and even a 
rival, neighbour to Egypt: and it is at least 
as likely that the ‘peoples of the isles of 
the sea,’ who are represented on Egyptian 
monuments as allies of the Libyans, were 
influenced by Egyptian art vid Libya, as by 
the longer and at that time far more 
precarious route vid Phoenicia. This is a 
speculation which would take us far afield ; 
but before the existence of similarities 
between Egyptian and Mykenaean art can 
be accepted as proving Phoenician inter- 
mediation, it must at all events be shown 
that no alternative, or at least that no more 
direct intermediation is probable. And, in 
view of the Cypriote evidence which will 
shortly be quoted, it must be admitted that 
there was apparently a ‘great gulf fixed’ on 
the direct Levantine route between Phoe- 
nicia and the Aegean. 

(4) If Phoenicia had really begun to 
establish transmarine trade in the centuries 
preceding 1000 B.c., it would have been 
reasonable to suppose that the earliest and 
fullest evidence would have been sought 
for, and found, in the deposits of that age 
in Cyprus; especially as Cyprus was 
throughout this period a main centre of the 
copper-industry, and certainly was in com- 
munication with Egypt, with the Syrian 
coast, Asia Minor, and the land route to 
Europe, and with the Aegean. It is 
therefore curious that, with the exception 
of a somewhat contemptuous, and certainly 
misleading, allusion (p. 40) to Dr. Ohne- 
falsch-Richter’s Kypros, M. Helbig ignores 
uniformly the mass of material which has 
been accumulated during the last fifteen 
years, a large number of the published 
accounts of which have appeared in French 
and German sources. If M. Helbig had 
been aware of the Cypriote evidence, he 
might have been spared the labour of 
compiling some part of his essay: for the 
Cypriote Bronze Age is copiously repre- 
sented, and has been very fully examined: 
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it has a long and characteristic development, 
and, as already stated, was in regular 
communication with the outside world. 
But it borrowed nothing till a quite late 
date which can be assigned to Phoenician 
sources ; and, on the other hand, exported 


and taught much from an early period to 


the whole Syrian coast, from Sinjirli to 
Tell el Hesy. 

In fact, though it lies within sight of the 
Lebanon, Cyprus owes nothing to either 
Mykenaean or Syrian civilization until the 
Eighteenth Dynasty ; its affinities are with 
Cilicia and Cappadocia ; its nearest parallel 
is with Hissarlik; and when Mykenaean 
art does at last reach it, it does so from the 
west (namely from Rhodes), and in a 
mature, not to say decadent, stage. And it 
is at this stage,and not earlier, that the 
first embryonic appearance occurs of a 
totally different style of pottery ; which 
begins to be imported into Egypt somewhat 
earlier than into Cyprus, which barely 
reaches Crete, and does not touch Pelopon- 
nese; Which, along with the Mykenaean 
tradition, influences Cypriote pottery pro- 
foundly from the tenth to the seventh 
century ; and the purest, most characteristic, 
and most stable offshoots of which are 
found in Carthaginian and Sardinian 
deposits of the seventh—sixth centuries ; at 
the period, that is, when we have the first 
contemporary, as distinct from legendary, 
information about Phoenician trade in the 
Central and Western Mediterranean. 

Thus, even the one allusion which M. 
Helbig makes to Cyprus (p. 40) exactly 
refutes his own argument. He points to 
the similarity of Mykenaean and early 
Graeco-Phoenician pottery in Cyprus as 
evidence that Phoenician influence lasted on 
there through the sub-Mykenaean Age. 
But if there is one thing clear about the 
sub-Mykenaean Age in Cyprus, it is that 
the island remained the outpost of Aegean 
civilization in the west; that it maintained 
a syllabary more nearly related to the 
Aegean script than either the Greek or the 
Phoenician; that it imported and copied 
works of geometrical art, and retained this 
Aegean tradition, as it had retained the 
Mykenaean, long after Egyptizing motives 
had gone west vid Naukratis, or Assyrizing 
motives vi@ Cappadocia and Lydia; and 
that it does not begin again to receive 
suggestions from the Syrian coast until the 
expansion of Assyria in the eighth century, 
or from Egypt till the rise of Hellenic com- 
merce under the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 
That is to say, that throughout the early. 
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centuries of the presumed ‘Tyrian’ ascend- 
ency, Cyprus is still passing through a style 
of sub-Mykenaean decadence, analogous to, 
but slower than, what goes on in Rhodes, 
Crete, and the rest of the Aegean; but yet 
it is just at this period that Cyprus 
exported to Phoenicia the sub-Mykenaean 
vases, and characteristically Cypriote flasks, 
which are all that M. Helbig produces as 
evidence of Mykenaean manufactures in 
that country. 

(5) M. Helbig, that is, appears, further, 
to under-estimate the extent to which the 
civilization of Phoenicia in the ‘ pre-Tyrian’ 
period is known. For quite enough evi- 
dence has as a matter of fact come to light 
from early sites and tombs (e.g. in the 
collections of the missionary colleges in 
Beyrut) to show that this series of ‘ leather- 
type’ vases is common, if not indigenous, on 
the Syrian coast. Consequently these 
forms, common to Phoenicia and Carthage, 
and represented in the ‘Tyrian Age’ in 
Cyprus, may well be taken as typically 
Phoenician. If so, the contrast between 
these and the genuine Mykenaean importa- 
tions into Cyprus is most marked, and the 
only inference that can fairly be drawn 
from the evidence in question is that, so far 
as actual finds go, Phoenicia in the Myke- 
naean Age was in a quite different circle 
from the Aegean, and on the whole very 
far behind it; that it did not influence 
Cyprus until the Mykenaean Age, and, both 
before and after, was itself influenced by 
Cyprus ; consequently, so far from the vases 
quoted by M. Helbig proving the manu- 
facture of Mykenaean pottery in Phoenicia, 
they themselves indicate importation from 
Cyprus, if not from further afield; and 
prove (if they prove anything) the barren- 
ness and barbarism of ‘ pre-Tyrian’ Phoe- 
nicia in comparison with the Mykenaean 
area at the same period. 

(6) Consequently M. Helbig’s assumption 
that Mykenaean pottery was made in 
Phoenicia (p. 14) fails to account for several 
points. He produces no evidence, literary 
or monumental, that the Phoenicians ever 
exported; any pottery at all. Painted 
pottery,‘in particular, has been conspicu- 
ously absent from Phoenician sites hitherto. 
Of the two specimens of ‘Mykenaean’ 
pottery which he is able to quote, one (Mus. 
Guimet. No. 10,896) is of a distinctly 
Cypriote fabric of date Mykenaean stage 
usually associated with stilted fibulae and 
iron knives. The other (No. 10895) is also 
a late and apparently Cypriote imitation of a 
Mykenaean vase, and falls into the same 
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category, though it is a little earlier in 
form. This Cypriote provenance is fully 
supported by a number of other instances 
of the importation of Cypriote fine pottery 
and terra-cottas into Phoenicia, and other 
parts of the Syrian coast, from Sinjirli to 
Tell-el-Hesy, not only during the sub-My- 
kenaean period (tenth—eighth centuries B.C. ) 
but throughout, and even before, the 
Mykenaean Age (cf. Cypr. Mus. Catalogue, 
Myres and Ohnefalsch-Richter, Oxford, 
1896, in the press). 

Further, if Phoenicians made ‘ Myke- 
naean’ pottery in Phoenicia, they must 
have imported the clay for the purpose ; 
and the nearest clay deposits from which 
the best Mykenaean fabrics can be made 
are in Rhodes: Cyprus only produces a 
very inferior quality. 

It is in any case very difficult to accept, 
as M. Helbig does, (p. 46), M. Pottier’s 
bisection of Mykenaean art into portable 
and imported, cumbrous and home-made 
objects; mainly on the ground that the 
pottery, which is eminently portable, and 
was actually as widely distributed as any 
Mykenaean manufacture, was certainly made 
in the Aegean, and at a number of centres : 
at least if the differencés. of the clay and 
their conformity with local geological 
peculiarities can be accepted as an argu- 
ment. ‘That is to say, if Phoenicians traded 
in Mykenaean pottery, they must have 
gone to Rhodes, to Crete, and to Pelopon- 
nese in order to find it. The same applies 
to the arguments from the ‘ island-stones’ 
and the glass and porcelain work. 

(7) If the earlier steatite island-stones 
were made in Phoenicia, where did the 
makers get their steatite; and how does it 
happen that no island-stones have been 
found in Cyprus (which uses Asianic 
cylinders in the Bronze Age and conical 
seals and scarabs afterwards) or in 
Egypt; whereas they increase in frequency 
and in perfection of workmanship as they 
approach the steatite masses of Crete 
(Evans, Academy, June 13, 1896), and 
whereas they have the dypyu (a wild goat 
peculiar to that island and to Melos) as one 
of their most persistent and characteristic 
motives. 

If, by the way, the only evidence for the 
‘ Phoenician’ origin of the island-stone from 
Orvieto (p. 37, fig. 24) is that the same 
demon-type occurs on the vase-handle from 
Cyprus (fig. 25=Perrot iii. fig. 556), the 
instance is an unfortunate one; for the 
only evidence of the Phoenician origin of 
the vase-handle (‘incontestable’ according 
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to M. Helbig) is that it is engraved in 
vol. iii, instead of vol. vi. of M. Perrot’s 
work. It is a characteristic piece of later 
Mykenaean work, and to call it Phoenician 
is simply to beg the question. 

8) The argument from glass and porce- 
lain is that no Greeks made glass till the 
Ptolemaic Age; and considered glass in the 
fifth century as an oriental luxury (p. 
11, 12). But M. Helbig proceeds to 
admit that Greeks at Naukratis did make 
glass in the seventh century, that they 
learnt the art from the Egyptians, and that 
the latter had practised it since the Old 
Empire. He produces no evidence that 
glass was ever made in, or exported from, 
Phoenicia. Of course it would be foolhardy 
to assert, in the present state of the 
evidence, that Greeks made glass continu- 
ously from the Mykenaean Age onwards, 
but I am not aware that any one has ever 
made the assertion. But that glass was 
made in the Aegean in the Mykenaean Age 
is indicated by the occurrence at Mykenae 
of actual moulds, cut in Aegean steatite. 
That all the Mykenaean glass was home- 
made is shown by the uniformity of the 
fabric, and by its total divergence of form 
and colour from anything known in Egypt 
or elsewhere: in Phoenicia it has not been 
found at all. Egyptian porcelain and glass- 
paste were imported during the Mykenaean 
Age; but are quite rare, are clearly distin- 
guishable from this native- fabric, and are 
definitely Egyptian, with no traces of 
‘Phoenician’ imitation. 

The following further considerations may 
be raised in regard to the porcelain :— 

(a) Blue is frequently used for metallic 
objects in Egyptian frescoes; consequently 
the blue objects in the Rekhmara tomb 
(p. 32-3), are not necessarily of porcelain. 

(6) No Phoenician manufacture, distinct 
from the Egyptian, can be recognized before 
the seventh century, and M. Helbig him- 
self admits (pp. 34, 70) that the art was bor- 
bowed by Phoenicians:from Egypt at a 
quite uncertain date. The Corneto scarab 
(quoted p. 79) is a good example: but being 
of Thirteenth Dynasty date, it is of no chrono- 
logical value; and the mere fact that an 
Egyptian scarab was found in an early Etrus- 
can tomb is absolutely no evidence that a 
Phoenician brought it to Etruria, especially 
in view of the probable relations in which 
Etruria stood to the native states of North 
Africa. 

(c) In Cyprus Egyptian porcelain orna- 
ments occur in the Bronze Age, along witha 
distinct native fabric which is not repre- 
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sented in Phoenicia. In the sub-Myke- 
naean Age they are very rare indeed ; but 
they suddenly become common in the seventh 
century, and are then of definitely Naukra- 
tite fabric. No example is known with a 
Phoenician inscription. The same applies 
to the porcelain from Rhodes: it has yet to 
be proved that any of it is Phoenician and 
not Naukratite. It has not been found in 
Phoenicia; except very rarely, and late. The 
tints are all Saite, and there is no evidence 
that any of it goes back before the 
beginning of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 
Glass in Cyprus begins in the Bronze 
Age, with very coarse variegated beads 
in the ninth—eighth centuries. ‘ Phoe- 
nician’ (i.e. Naukratite) glass vessels do 
not appear till the sixth and then still 
very rare. 

(d) In any case there is a gap of several 
centuries between the glass and porcelain 
of Mykenaean sites, and the earliest known 
specimens of reputed Phoenician manufac- 
ture. The alabaster frieze with xvavos 
oxevactés from ®Tiryns differs toto caelo 
from the Assyrian ivory plaques inlaid with 
kvavos aitopuys (p. 33): and the latter are 
fixed by their style and their Phoenician in- 
scriptions to the seventh, or at most to the 
eighth, century. 

(e) All M. Helbig quotes for Phoenician 
porcelain is a pair of statements, without 
datemark, (a) from Ps.-Skylax, IepiAovus 
112, that they sold di6ov aiyuvrriay [presum- 
ably therefore not of their own manufac- 
ture] on the West African coast, (8) from 
Theophr. IIepi AiGwy § 55, given on Egyp- 
tian authority, that Phoenicians and others 
(M. Helbig omits this qualification) brought 
tribute of xvavds to Egypt; where it is 
definitely the raw material which is brought 
to be worked up in Egypt, while there is 
nothing in the passage to show that x. oxeva- 
orés was worked anywhere but in Egypt. 

(7) Khuenaten’s glass-paste and porce- 
lain at Tell-el-Amarna was all made on the 
spot: and the moulds are of local clay: 
contrast the Mykenaean moulds which are 
all of stealite. 

(9) M. Helbig adduces also, as evidence 
of community of style between Mykenaean 
and early Phoenician art, certain bronze 
statuettes of warriors which have been 
found in Phoenicia, at Mykenae and Tiryns, 
and recently by Mr. Evans in the east of 
Crete (Ashm. Mus. Oxford: unpublished). 
Note, to begin with, that the Phoenician 
specimens are from North Phoenicia, and 
cannot therefore be used as direct evidence 
for either ‘ Sidonian’ or ‘ Tyrian’ art: also 
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that M. Helbig admits that the Aegean 
examples come from late Mykenaean layers. 
He ignores the oriental and un-Mykenaean 
helmets which they wear, and the total 
contrast between their stiff oriental 
modelling and the thoroughly naturalistic 
Mykenaean style of the Kampos statuette 
(fig. 13) and of the men on the Vaphio cups. 
But he rightly notices that these statuettes 
all had originally a shield on the left arm: 
that is to say, a parrying shield like that 
represented in Assyrian or Egyptian battle 
scenes, but of a type which did not reach 
the Aegean till the eighth—seventh centuries, 
and was then taken to be characteristically 
Karian, not Phoenician; though Greek 
traditional archaeology did not usually 
underestimate its indebtedness to Phoenicia. 
But since the Mykenaean equipment 
is universally the body-shield (as_ Dr. 
Reichel has conclusively shown), M. Helbig 
is forced to assume that the latter was 
‘Sidonian,’ and that the round-shield 
was a ‘Tyrian’ innovation. In that case 
what do these warrior-statuettes prove, if 
they are ‘ pre-Tyrian,’ except that they are 
themselves exotic importations, both in the 
Aegean and in North Phoenicia? And if, as 
he indicates, Tyre does not come to the 
front till the tenth century, and the stat- 
uettes wear ‘Tyrian’ armour, they are of 
no value as evidence for the Mykenaean art 
or armament of the fourteenth. The con- 
spicuous value in fact of these statuettes 7s 
as genuine works of Phoenician—at all 
events Syrian-coast—art of the later 
Mykenaean Age; and it is their rarity in 
Greece, their comparative frequency in 
Phoenicia, and their dissimilarity and in- 
feriority to really Mykenaean statuary, 
that gives them this value as evidence of 
what Phoenician art really was like at or 
before the time of the rise of Tyre. 
Further, the very fact that the examples of 
these statuettes which come from Myken- 
aean sites are ‘d’un style plus souple’ may 
well indicate that they are made for ex- 
portation to a more naturalistic market ; 
though it is questionable whether the want 
of rigidity in their outlines is not rather 
due to the careless casting which M. Helbig 
notices elsewhere (p. 49) as characteristic 
of Phoenician wholesale exports. 

(10) Similarly, M. Helbig argues that 
the thoroughly Oriental loin-cloth of these 
figures is to be equated with the character- 
istic and peculiar girdle of the Kampos 
statuette,! and of the erect man on the 

1 Fig.'13. = Perrot. vi. fig. 351=Tootvras, Muxijvat, 
Pl. xi. M. Helbig refers to this as from ‘ Abbia,’ 
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Vaphio cup (the two men tossed by the bull 
on the other cup, naturally have the gar- 
ment deranged). But the two garments are 
absolutely different. The one is a rect- 
angular cloth wrapped round the loins and 
confined by a belt ; the other is a shaped 
garment passing between the legs, like the 
drawers worn by the men on the lion dag- 
ger, ‘and is not represented on any Oriental 
monument except the seventh century 
silver bowl from Kurion which M. Helbig 
quotes (fig. 15) : and we know enough about 
Cyprus to say that it is here, if anywhere, 
that we are likely to meet with a Myken- 
aean survival, ef. Cypr. Mus. Cat. No. 5572, 
a male statuette of sixth century with similar 
woven drawers painted, from the Kamelarga 
siteat Larnaka. These survivals, if they are 
so, are quite clearly distinct from the costume 
of the more usual Orientalizing statues of 
seventh—sixth centuries in Cyprus and Syria 
which regularly wear the same loin cloth as 
the earlier bronze warrior statuettes (v. 
Ohnefalsch Richter, Kypros Pl. xc. (marked 
Syria), xci. (Cyprus), cf. zd. fig. 225, bronze 
bowl from Olympia). 

The Homeric pitpy, by the way, is surely 
not the girdle, but the Aexible garment 
(cf. aioXo pitpys) which depends from it. 
The girdle itself is fworyp, perhaps also 
fépa, when it supports the puirpy. 

(11) Exactly the same general conclusion, 
that Phoenicia is indebted to Mykenae, not 
vice versa, is indicated by recent evidence 
in the matter of the Phoenician alphabet. 
On the one hand, it becomes clear that the 
absence of ‘ pre-Tyrian’ Phoenician inscrip- 
tions, in or out of Phoenicia, is due to the 
fact that throughoutthe Eighteenth Dynasty 
at all events the peoples of the Syrian coast 
commonly wrote the cuneiform script. On 
the other, the Cretan discoveries of Mr. 
Evans show a much nearer prototype of 
the Phoenician letters than any yet sug- 
gested in the Aegean pictographic system, 
with its evident connection with the Hittite, 
and its parental relation to Cypriote, to 
Lycian, and to some local Greek alphabets. 
Compare the passage of Diodoros, quoted 
by Mr. Evans, to the effect that, according 
to the Cretan tradition, the Phoenicians had 
adapted symbols to alphabetic writing, but 
had not invented them. Phoenician letters 
in fact begin chronologically just at the 
point where Cretan linear symbols go out of 
use; namely about the eleventh or tenth 
century. Is it not also worth noting that 


following (as usual) M. Perrot. M. Tsountas always 
refers to it by the more accurate place-name Kdumos : 
Afia is the ‘deme’ of Lakonia in which Kdumos lies, 
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the earliest known Phoenician inscriptions 
(C.LS. i. pp. 22-26) were found not in 
Phoenicia, but in Cyprus. 

(12) Consequently we are now in a 
position to offer an alternative explanation 
of the similarity between the chef-d’ euvres 
of Mykenaean art and the offerings of the 
Keftiu in the Rekhmara frescoes. We 
have the strongest probability that the 
Phoenician alphabet is a modification to 
Semitic uses of a linear script such as that 
in use at Tell-el-Hesy and Gurob, and of 
the same family as the Cypriote syllabary : 
we have a strong tradition that the Phili- 
stines of South Syria were actually immi- 
grants from the West, and allied to the 
‘peoples of the sea’ who harry the Egyptian 
Delta during the centuries of the Philistine 
supremacy in Palestine: we have even some 
evidence which connects the Philistine 
Cherethites with Crete, and we know that 
Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish ?) imported bronze and 
pottery from Cyprus under the Highteenth 
Dynasty. We know that Mykenaean manu- 
factures were imported into Cyprus in the 
later Bronze Age: we know that Cyprus in 
the Bronze Age was at least not behind the 
Syrian coast in civilization. Why should 
not Mykenaean metal-work, made in the 
Aegean from ulterior sources of gold, have 
been imported into the Syrian coast as 
articles of luxury, and so have been the 
most desirable presents to an Egyptian 
conqueror ¢ 

If so, there is no reason, beyond the 
present evidence of barrenness and_back- 
wardness in Phoenicia, why we should not 
admit that Phoenician artists copied the finest 
artof thefourteenth—tenth centuries, namely 
the Mykenaean, just as they copied the finest 
art they knew in the eighth and sixth. 
In that case the allusions in sub-Mykenaean 
epic to ‘Sidonian’ exports of Mykenaean 
or sub-Mykenaean style would have nothing 
to surprise us. Only it does not follow that 
they were exported, to begin with at all 
events, by seafaring ‘Sidonians.’ And this 
leads to a further consideration. 

(13) Even assuming that Phoenicia had 
a great manufacturing industry and that 
Phoenician tribute thereof came by land to 
Egypt under the Eighteenth Dynasty, it still 
remains to be proved that Phoenicia had 
any trade by sea with the further parts of 
the Mediterranean at that time. Loan- 
words are evidence of the names applied to 
objects of commerce at their place of origin, 
or at their last great place of trans-ship- 
ment or exchange: they are no evidence 
that the objects were imported into the 
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country by foreigners in whose language 
the loan-words occur. The existence of 
Arabic or Chinese loan-words in English or 
German is very far from proving that 
ginger or tea are or ever were brought to 
Europe and disseminated by importunate 
Arabs or Chinamen. Even when we talk 
of an East India merchant we do not mean 
a Bengali or a Malay ; nor, when a German 
speaks of Kolonialwaaren, does he mean 
that the trade of Hamburg is in the hands 
of Swahelis or Papuans. Consequently we 
must wait for more direct and material 
evidence before we assume that ypvuads, 
xuTaves, etc. were brought to Greece in 
Phoenician boats; or even that X.ddvio1 
dvdpes means Semites from the Syrian coast. 

In fact the only really indisputable 
evidence, that of the vocabulary of sailing 
terms in Greek, points—as Beloch has 
pointed out—wholly the other way, and 
indicates that Greek seamanship was already 
fully established before Phoenician naviga- 
tion reached the Aegean or its neighbour- 
hood. This again is borne out by the fact 
that the representations of Aegean shipping, 
on Cretan gems! which go back far beyond 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, show no trace of 
borrowing from Phoenician types : but that, 
if anything, the Phoenician ships have 
borrowed from the Aegean. 

(14) M. Helbig’s criticism of Beloch’s 
treatment of the Homeric evidence for 
‘Sidonian ’ commerce, though partly valid, 
fails to do justice to several points in the 
case. M. Helbig fails to prove that all 
Homeric Phoenicians are Sidonian, which is 
essential to his case; he fails to refute the 
argument, which he himself admits, that 
the mention of iron betrays sub-Mykenaean 
date fora passage ; and that consequently 
no inference can be drawn for ‘ pre-Tyrian’ 
Phoenicia from the great passages in Od. xiv. 
(otdnpds 1. 324) and Od. xv. (Taphians 1. 427, 
who are irontraders Od. i. 184). Further, 
if Homeric passages are to be admitted at all, 
they must be admitted as evidence on both 
sides ; and in that case, against three pas- 
sages where Phoenicians visit the Greek 
world (JJ. xxiii. 744, Od. xiii. 272, xv. 415 
ff.2) we have to set an equal number of pas- 
sages in which Greeks visit Phoenicia, and 
carry off valuables thence: (1) Z/. vi. 289 ff. 
Paris ; (2) Od. iv. 615 (=xv. 115 ff.) Mene- 
laos (Od. iv. 581 (Egypt) is not reckoned, as 
it may refer to the same journey) ; (3) Od. xiv. 
291 ff. Odysseus) : besides the Taphian visit 


1 Evans, J.H.S. xiv. 367 ff. 
2 Od. xiv. 288 ff. is not reckoned, because the 
voyage was to be to Libya. 1. 295. 


in? 
wee. 
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in Od, xv. 427 ff. In two of these cases 
(Od. xv. 427 ff. 77. vi. 289 ff.) skilled slaves 
are carried off; in another a chef-d’euvre of 
metal-work (Od. iv. 615). On the other 
hand, against the a@v’pyara of the Phoenician 
traders at Syria we have to set the fact 
that the runaway slave carries off thence 
three golden goblets from the ordinary 
dining-table of the men. Moreover, against 
the bare mention of two ‘Sidonian’ silver 
cups, J/. xxiii. 743, Od. iv. 615, which are 
all the evidence of Sidonian metal-work that 
there is in the epic, we have to set the 
elaborate description of the cup of Nestor 
Il. xi. 632 ff., the wepovn of Odysseus Od. xix. 
226 (where M. Helbig compares a Cypriote 
gem, pos,” p. 387), and the arms of Achilles, 
none of which are noted as of other than 
indigenous workmanship ; and the frequent 
and familiar allusions to indigenous arts 
and crafts. Even the breastplate of Kinyras 
(Zl. xi. 19 ff.) is not Phoenician but 
Cypriote ; and we know enough now about 
Cypriote metallurgy to accept the allusion 
wholly, in the sub-Mykenaean context where 
it occurs ; while in any case it has a set-off 
in the breastplate of Meges (J/. xv. 529-31), 
which comes from Ephyra, a bronze-working 
centre of the West. 

(15) Again, according to Justin xviii. 5 
(accepted by M. Maspero, Hist. Ane. p. 
318), Sidon was shattered by Philistines, 
and so the Philistine domination is to be 
interposed between the ‘Sidonian’ and the 
‘Tyrian.’ And the ‘Tyrian’ certainly does 
not begin later than the beginnings of iron— 
according to M. Helbig’s dating. But we 
have iron and ironworkers mentioned in 
two ‘Sidonian’ passages of the epic. 
Therefore either the ‘Sidonian’ name must 
have lasted on into the ‘Tyrian’ period, 
which M. Helbig denies; or else his dating 
of the periods is inaccurate, and the 
Sidonian age must be brought down below 
the tenth century. But in that case these 
Homeric mentions of Sidon are posterior to 
the great Mykenaean period; and conse- 
quently prove nothing about the derivation 
of Mykenaean art from Sidonian. It is 
quite conceivable, on the other hand, that 
having learned Mykenaean art in the periodof 
Aegean invasions (Eighteenth—Nineteenth 
Dynasty) Phoenicians—even  Sidonians, 
either at Sidon or refugees in Tyre—may 
have continued to niake metal-work of sub- 
Mykenaean types, after thenortherninvaders 
had put a stop to Mykenaean manufacture 
in Greece itself. 

These are some of the difficulties which 
present themselves on a first reading of M. 
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Helbig’s suggestive essay. No doubt 
evidence will appear before long which will 
decide between his theory and its pre- 
decessors. In the meanwhile, we cannot 
but be grateful to him for the lucid and 
ingenious presentation which he has given 
of both the strength and—if we may say 
so—the weakness of the view which he 
has chosen to adopt. 
Joun L. Myres. 


DELOCHE ON THE WEARING OF 
RINGS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


Le Port des Anneaux dans ? Antiquité Ro- 
maine et dans les premiers siécles du Moyen 
Age, par M. Dretocue (Extrait des Mém. 
de Acad. des Inscr. T. xxxv. Partie 
II.). 4to. pp.112. Paris, 1896. 


M. DELocHE is more at home with mediaeval 
than Roman antiquities and would have 
done better had he confined himself to the 
second half of his subject. He has pub- 
lished from time to time various rings of 
the Merovingian and other early periods, and 
in his essay gives some interesting informa- 
tion concerning episcopal, betrothal and 
wedding rings. 

We suspect that the account of the Roman 
use of rings is given as an attempt to explain 
the mediaeval usage. It contains little or 
nothing that cannot be found in a good dic- 
tionary of antiquities and is based solely on 
literary evidence. This is a pity, for an 
examination of the Roman rings in our 
Museums would be much more welcome than 
the discursive account of the jus anulorum 
which fills up some forty pages of this trea- 
tise. It may however be recommended to 
those who are interested in ecclesiastical 
archaeology. 

W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


GREEK COINS ACQUIRED BY THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM IN 1895. 


Durine the past year 667 coins of the 
Greek class were acquired by the British 
Museum. Among the noteworthy specimens 
described by Mr. Wroth (Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1896, p. 85 ff.; Pl. VII.) the 
following may be mentioned :—No. 5. A 
bronze coin, the second discovered, of 
Eurea in Thessaly, a town known only from 
coins. No. 7. A small but beautiful coin 
of Pheneus in Arcadia showing Hermes 
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seated on a basis of two steps. Probably 
suggested by an original in sculpture. 
No. 9. An electrum stater of Cyzicus (fifth 
century, late) type, Herakles holding club 
and horn. No. 11. A new silver coin of 
Neandria in the Troad showing a ram 
biting the leaves of a branch. No. 16. A 
bronze coin, of the first century B.c., of 
Hydisus, a Carian town to which no money 
has been previously assigned. No. 22 (PI. 
VII. 15). A unique electrum stater (of 
Miletus ?), showing two lions standing on 
their hind legs and each resting a forepaw 
on the capital of a column between them, 
a type recalling the Lion Gate of Mycenae 
and early Phrygian monuments. This coin 
can hardly be later than B.c. 650. 
Warwick WRoTH. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 


Athens.—Dr. Dorpfeld, in his search for the old 
Enneakrounos and the old Agora, has found a number 
of rock-basins connected by passages, which he holds 
to belong to a pre-Peisistratid period. The complete 
clearance of the Areopagus rock is being carried out, 
and on the west side the foundations have been 
traced of a number of houses divided by narrow 
alleys; in one of these houses a large number of 
moulds for terracotta figures were found, suggesting 
that a koporAaorHs must have lived there. 

Corinth.—The excavations of the American School 
have resulted in the discovery of the theatre; it has 
been badly broken up, but in three places the lines 
of the ascending steps are plainly seen, converging to 
a point below. The steps are deeply worn by foot- 
prints. These remains are some ten or fifteen feet 
underground. Round the upper part of the cavea 
were fifty more or less broken archaic terracotta 
figures, probably dva@qjuata, which suggest the 
proximity of a temple. One is complete, and repre- 
sents a goddess of the Aphrodite type. East of the 
temple a magnificent stow was discovered, which 
helps to throw light on the position of the agora. 
The theatre has long been regarded as the key to the 
topography of Corinth, and much may now be done 
to interpret the description of Pausanias.? 

Mycenae.—A new beehive tomb has come to light, 
but is not as yet explored ; it does not appear ever to 
have been disturbed. M. Tsountas has found a 
painted stele with warriors of a type similar to those 
on the well-known vase from Mycenae.! 

Delphi.—The chief finds of late have been a 
marble statue of a draped woman without head or 
arms, of the Roman period, and four interesting 
inscriptions, three of the fourth and one of the 
second century B.c. The first relates to a bankrupt 
and the legal administration of his affairs ; the second 
gives information on the manner of life of runners 
in the races. They were not allowed new wine, and 
if they transgressed, they paid a fine to the god and 
appeased him by libations of that wine, while the 
informer received half the fine. The other two were 





1 Berl. Phil. Woch. 15 Aug. 
2 Academy, 8 Aug. 


found in the pavement of the Sacred Way, and one 
refers to the restoration of the temple of Apollo in 
the fourth century, the other gives a list of the Eévor 
of Delphi in the second century, geographically 
arranged. Near the great altar of the Chians was 
found a bronze cow of archaic style, excellent work- 
manship, and good preservation; also a vulture’s 
head which had ornamented a tripod, and a very 
archaic statuette. Numerous other bronze objects 
have been found; spear-heads, an elegant jug, an 
archaic ring, a ram, fragments of a lion, a small bull, 
a male statuette, and a two-edged axe, mostly of 
good workmanship and archaic. The stadium is 
being laid bare, and many inscriptions have been 
found. ? 

Thera.—Herr Hiller von Gaertringen has set on 
foot excavations with successful results. He found 
an ancient cave and a temple before it with numerous 
inscriptions of the first cent. B.c., including dedica- 
tions to Hermes and Herakles set up by a gym- 
nasiarch. ‘To the north-east of this were remains of 
a very ancient temple of the Carneian Apollo with 
precinct and pronaos ; behind it, two chambers com- 
municating with the temple. Here were found 
numerous fragments of statues; three large torsos, 
probably of priestesses ; and two inscriptions, one 
mentioning a priest of Apollo Karneios who had re- 
lations with Antiochus of Syria (267-246 B.c.). To 
the south-west of this was the Nymphaeum, as 
shown by existing inscriptions. In another place 
were found remains of an Ionic temple, and frag- 
ments of sculpture from the cella; among the reliefs 
are to be seen a panther and a krater, so that it was 
probably dedicated to Dionysos; furthermore the 
inscriptions mention a Advucos mpd wéAews. Within 
the temple were fragments of geometrical vases and 
part of a painting representing a bearded man with 
the body of a quadruped, also a torso and thirty- 
seven inscriptions. Further excavations have brought 
to light an inscription of a.p. 145 relating to T. 
Flavius Clitosthenes Claudianus; also part of a 
city-wall, fragments of statues, and other inscriptions 
of the Roman period.* 


CRETE. 


Mr. Arthur Evans has given a further account of 
his recent explorations. On the north coast he 
found almost everywhere the traces of a Mycenaean 
civilization. Among his chief finds in this district 
may be mentioned : pithoi with reliefs of the eighth 
century B.c., almost proto-Corinthian in character, 
one representing a Centaur brandishing a palm-tree ; 
a Mycenaean gem with a man in a loin-cloth who has 
lassoed an animal with ram’s horns and drags it 
down with the aid of a dog; a stone celt and a 
haematite chisel ; terracotta oxen and vases found in 
a votive cave, and a gem with two lions and a 
column between, strongly recalling the gate at 
Mycenae ; taken in conjunction with other evidence 
this seems to suggest the prevalence of baetylic 
worship at that period. On the south coast Mr. 
Evans was similarly successful; at one point he 
found a threshing-floor («Aévov) dating back to the 
Mycenaean period, consisting of rings of upright 
stones with paving in between. It appears possible 
that the so-called Agora at Mycenae, which this re- 
sembles, may have been a royal threshing-floor. [A 
similar conjunction of a threshing-floor with My- 
cenaean remains occurs at Episkopi in Cyprus.— 
H. B. W.] At Hierapytna he found a pictographical 
seal of red carnelian, and a unique painted double 





3 Berl. Phil. Woch. 27 June. 
4 Tbid, 11 July. 
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bowl; at Kalamafka, part of a small fluted column 
of grey Cretan marble, which: may be restored on 
the lines of the half-column from the treasury of 
Atreus. At Legortino, a considerable Mycenaean 
settlement, lasting into classical times ; here were 
bee-hive tombs containing coffers, one with a painted 
design on the lid of water-fowl and plants, derived 
from an Egyptian original.® 


CYPRUS. 


Enkomi (Salamis).—The British Museum excava- 
tions here during the present year have so far had 
most important results. A Mycenaean necropolis of 
considerable extent and wealth was discovered in 
March, and for some months has continued to yield 
valuable and interesting objects, most of which seem 
to be of remarkably late date. The most noteworthy 
are as follows: A gold finger-ring with dedication in 
hieroglyphs to the goddess Mut, apparently about 
700 B.c. Several massive gold pins (aepdéva:) used 
for fastening garments on the shoulders, such as are 
seen on the Francois-vase. Two ivory carvings, a 
lion attacking a bull and a man slaying a Gryphon. 
The man has a very Oriental appearance ; the ex- 
pression of fear on the Gryphon’s face is very fine. 
Layard found a similar ivory group at Nineveh, 
which must date between 850 and 700 B.c. The bull 
is of the Carian breed, with a hump; it suggests a 
possible confirmation of the theory that Mycenaean 
objects are of Carian origin. It has more style than 
the bulls of the Vaphio cups. One tomb was intact, 
and contained numerous gold articles, also a porcelain 
vase in the form of a female head surmounted by a 
cylindrical cup. It is not Egyptian, as might be ex- 
pected, but distinctly of an archaic Greek type, but 
it has no handle, and it must be earlier than the 
sixth cent. s.c. In this tomb were a necklace of 
gold beads, a number of gold earrings, and bands of 
thin gold stamped with Mycenaean patterns. <A 
lapis lazuli gem was also found, which is very re- 
markable, as such stones are always of late date. 
Several of the tombs were square, and built of 
squared stones jointed in the archaic manner, covered 
in by two large slabs, with doorway and dpéuos, but 
most of them were simply sunk in the rock.§ 


Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xvi, part 1. 


1. An investigation of the topography of the 
region of Sphakteria and Pylos (Plates I.-III.). 
G. B. Grundy. 

He shows that Thucydides’ account is historically 
accurate and only makes one serious topographical 
error, afterwards corrected. 

2. Pylos and Sphacteria (Plate VIII.). 
Burrows. 

Discusses the exact identification of these localities, 
or that Thucydides’ description is probably 
right. 

3. What people produced the objects called My- 
cenaean? W. Ridgeway. 

Gives reasons for ascribing them to a pre-Achaean 
and pre-Homeric people, z.e. the Pelasgians, 

4. Archaeological research in Italy during the last 
eight years, F, von Duhn. 

5. Pompeian paintings and their relation to Hel- 
lenic masterpieces, with special reference to recent 
discoveries. Talfourd Ely. 

Describes paintings of Herakles strangling the 
snakes, Dirke and the bull, and the death of 
Pentheus, 


R. M. 


5 Academy, 4 and 18 July. 
° Times, 27 July, 1896, 
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6. The Megalithic temple at Buto: Herodotus ii 
155. A. W. Verrall. 

Herodotus’ account is inaccurate, for architectural 
reasons, 

7. On a group of early Attic lekythi (Plates IV.- 
VII.). R. C. Bosanquet. 

Describes a group of white-ground lekythi of 
similar style and subject, with similar inscriptions, 
dating about 480-430 B.c. 

8. Inscriptions from Crete. J. L. Myres. 

9. Karian sites and inscriptions (Plate IX.). 
W. R. Paton and J. L. Myres. 

An account of explorations in 1893-4. 

H. B. WALrers. 


Revue Numismatique. Part 2, 1896, 


E. Babelon. ‘ Le tyran Saturninus.’ Ona unique 
aureus, found in Egypt, bearing the name and por- 
trait of Saturninus (IMP. C. IVL. SATVRNINVS AVG 
reverse, Victory). According to Vopiscus, Saturninus, 
who had been an able general of Aurelian, was 
saluted’ as Augustus by the people of Alexandria in 
the reign of Probus, A.D. 280, but retired to Syria 
where he allowed himself to be proclaimed. 
Mommsen and others have doubted the existence of 
Saturninus, but the present coin—the authenticity 
of which seems to be unquestioned—confirms Vo- 
piscus at least in essential points. From its pro- 
venance and style, this specimen may be assigned to 
the mint of Alexandria, and M. Babelon suggests 
that Saturninus was probably proclaimed emperor in 
that city, and not in Syria, as Vopiscus asserts.— 
R. Mowat. ‘Monnaies inédites ou peu connues de 
Carausius.’ Includes a bronze coin inscribed imp c 
M AU M CARAYSIYS, 7.e. Imperator Caesar Marcus 
Aurelius Mausaius Carausius.—J. A. Blanchet. 
‘Essais monétaires romains.’ On bronze coins of 
Tetricus and his son, which probably served as 
‘patterns’ for awret.—Review of Blanchet’s ‘Les 
monnaies romaines,’ 


Numismatic Chronicle. Part 1, 1896. 


Hermann Weber. ‘On some unpublished or rare 
Greek coins.’ With three plates. Coins in Dr. 
Weber’s collection. Among them are two fine gold 
staters of Lampsacus, types, head of Hera, and head of 
bearded Dionysos.—G, F. Hill. ‘A portrait of Perseus 
of Macedon.’ On the well-known ‘ Ajax’ head in 
the British Museum (Guide to Graeco-Roman Sculp- 
twres, 1874, no, 139, p. 48 = Brunn’s Denkmédiler, no. 
80) which the writer maintains, on the evidence of 
the Macedonian regal coins, is a portrait of Perseus 
king of Macedon (178-168 z.c.), The head and a 
similar head in the Louvre are photographed in 
Pl. 1V.—Sir John Evans. ‘On some rare or un- 
published Roman medallions.’ Suggests that some 
of the medallions may have been made to serve as 
models for the country mints.—Talfourd Ely. ‘The 
pre of coining as seen in a wall-painting at 
-ompeii.’ On the painting found in the Casa dei 
Vetti. The striking (by Cupids) of the flan on the 
anvil ; the weighing of the coin before the monetary 
magistrate, &c, are shown. 

Part 2, 1896. 

Warwick Wroth. ‘Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1895.’—Arthur J. Evans, ‘Con- 
tributions to Sicilian numismatics. II.’ Deals with 
many interesting details in the history and numis- 
matics of Zancle, Messana, Catana, Leontini, &c.— 
George Macdonald. ‘Notes on Combe’s Catalogue 
of the Hunter Cabinet.’ Corrections and re-attri- 
butions, 
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Numismatische Zeitschrift (Vienna). Vol. xxvili., 
for 1895 (published 1896). 

F. Imhoof-Blumer. ‘Die Miinzstiitten Babylon 
zar Zeit der makedonischen Satrapen und des 
Seleukos Nikator.’ A very useful description of 
the coins assignable to the Babylon mint from the 
time of the Satrap Mazaios (B.c. 331) to B.c. 306. 
Seleucid coins hitherto attributed to Larissa on the 
Orontes are shown (p. 16) to be either of Babylon or 
of Seleucia on the Tigris. A  tetradrachm of 
Antiochus II. (B.c. 261-246) struck at Alexandria 
Troas (described p. 19) has the G) form of omega 
in the inscription, being its earliest occurrence on 
coins. The C form of sigma, so far as the Seleucid 
coins are concerned, first appears on coins of Seleukos 
lI. B.c. 246-226.—J. Raillard. ‘Polemon von 
Pontos und Antonius Polemon ven Olba.’—B. Pick. 
‘Die Personen- und Gotternamen auf Kaisermiinzen 
von Byzantion.’ On the Imperial coins from Trajan 
to M. Aurelius the names are those of divinities and 
of various citizens regarded as jjpwes. (The letters 
HP on the coins are to be completed HPQOC). 


The Imperial coins of Mytilene described by me in 
the Classical Review for 1894, pp. 226, 227 with 
portrait heads of famous citizens furnish a parallel. 
On the later coins of Byzantium (Sept. Severus &c.) 
male and female names occur in pairs. These are 
explained as the names of an dpxsepeds and apxsepera 
and of a BaoiAe’s and BactAiooa, functionaries of 
Byzantium.—J. W. Kubitschek. ’Ev Kodpetyais 
dpots KiAlkwy. An inscription found on coins of 
Sept. Severus struck at Tarsus.—F. Kenner. ‘Gold- 
munzen der Sammlung Bachofen von Echt in Wien.’ 
Medallion of Gallienus, &c.—F. Kenner. ‘Silber- 
medaillon der Sammlung G. Weifert in Belgrad.’ 
Medallion of Valentinian.—T. Rohde. ‘Ein une- 
dirte Antoninian des Kaisers Aurelianus aus der 
Miunzstitte Siscia..—B. Willner. ‘ Moderne Falsch- 
ungen romischer Miinzen des Luigi Cigoi in Udine.’ 
Gives a formidable list of 95 clever forgeries, chiefly 
of numismatic rarities of the later Roman emperors 
and empresses. Unfortunately, the paper is not 
accompanied by a photographic plate.—F. Quilling 
and H. Wehner. ‘Das specifische Gewicht als 
Eckheitskriterium romischer Messingmiinzen.’ 
WARWICK WROTH. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Journal of Philology. Vol. xxiv. No. 48. 


1896. 


A contribution to the History of the Greek Antho- 
logy, Robinson Ellis. On two epigrams found on 
the reverse side of a page in MS. Bodl, Lat. class. d. 
5, of cent. xv. The new Sotader discovered by Sayce 
and Mahaffy, Robinson Ellis. Corrects some lines 
in the first of some poems published by Prof. Sayce 
in vol. vii. of Revue des Etudes Grecques (1894). 
Horace, Odes, iv. 8, 15-20, J. Stanley. Defends 
these lines:against Dr. Verrall, and takes ejus as a 
subjective genitive with incendia. Antigone ll. 
891-927, H. Macnaghten. Believes with Jebb and 
others that 904-912 are spurious, and considers that 
they are the work of Iophon who mistook toad’ 
&pvuueat (903) torefer to death whereas they refer to 
love. New :-Remarks on the Ibis of Ovid, Robinson 
Ellis. Zhe ‘Great Lacuna’ in the Eighth Book of 
Silius Italicus, W. E. Heitland. Maintains the 
genuineness of 1]. 144-223 which first appear in the 
Aldine edition (1523), on the evidence of Constantius. 
Notes on Nonius, H. Nettleship. These are notes by 
the late Prof. Nettleship on the work of the late Mr. 
J. H. Onions whose material was published last year 
by Mr. W. M. Lindsay. ‘The whole fragment,’ 
says Mr. F. Haverfield, ‘is printed rather as illus- 
trating its author’s ideas of an edition of Nonius 
than as containing his finished work in detail,’ 
Notes on Empedocles, A. Platt. The person alluded 
to in Plat. Gorg. 493 A is certainly not Empedocles. 
Notes on Solon, A. Platt. We have a much better 
text of Solon in the ’A@nv. MoArrefa than in Aristides. 
All of Solon given by Aristides is probably quoted 
from the *A@. TloA. Notes on Clement of Alexandria, 
H. Jackson. Emendutiones Homericae (Il. 1—xii.), 
T. L. Agar. The foll. are criticized, A 501 A 22, 
E 485, 554, H 452, © 213, K 530, A 757, M 116. 
On the sources of the Text of S. Athanasius, F. C 
Conybeare. A collation of the Armenian version 
which is a most important aid towards the revision 
of the text. On the Composition of some Greek 


Manuscripts, T. W. Allen. A description of the 
Ravenna Aristophanes. The text was written by 
one and the same scribe. ‘ This scribe was followed 
by two others, who dividing the MS. roughly between 
them, wrote scholia and glosses on the margins and 
between the lines of text; read the text, corrected, 
supplied, at their discretion, taking account also of 
the signals left for them by the first scribe.’ 


The American Journal of Philology. April 
1896. Whole No. 65. 


The Aryan God of Lightning, E. W. Fay. Sub- 
stitutes lightning-myths for sun-myths, the light- 
ning-cult having @ priori a simpler origin than a 
sun-cult. On the Alleged Confusion of Nymph- 
Names, with especial reference to Propertius, i. 20 
and ii. 32, 40, J. P. Postgate. Maintains that apart 
from passages obviously corrupt, the Greek and 
Latin literatures afford no evidence of any confusion 
in the use of the names of the different kinds of 
Nymphs: Dryads, Hamadryads, Naiads. In Propi. 
20, 32 we should read Enhydriasin. Notes to the 
Dialogus de Oratoribus based on Gudemann’s Edition, 
R. B. Steele. Considers some of the features of the 
vocabulary of the Dialogus. Yasna xlvi., L. H. 
Mills. Pliny and \Magic, E. Riess. Finds a close 
resemblance between Pliny and the magical papyri 
discovered in Egypt. We may even use the Roman 
work to elucidate the sorcerers’ recipes. 

REVIEws AND Book Norices. Brieger’s TZ. 
Inereti Cari de rerum natura libri sex. The new 
Teubner text. B’s recension, like Munro’s, is a 
continuation of the principles laid down by Lach- 
mann. Lindsay’s Zhe Saturnian Metre. The merit 
lies in the method, but the solution has not yet been 
reached. Merrill’s Catullus. The first complete 
Catullus edited by an American scholar, and a 
welcome addition to the ‘College Series of Latin 
Authors.’ In text the editor is, on the whole, con- 
servative. Wissowa’s Pauly’s Realencyclopddie der 
classischen Altertwmswissenschaft, and Stolz’s His- 
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torische Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache. In 
spite of incompleteness and want of proper arrange- 
ment the latter ‘presents a collection of facts and 
references among which almost any one will be sure 
to find enough that is new to repay him for his 
trouble.’ 

Briefly mentioned are Macan’s Herodotus iv.-vi. 
and Kaibels’ Galen’s Protrepticus. 


Mnemosyne. N.S. Vol. 24. Part 3. 1896. 


Observatiunculae de iwre Romano, continued, J. C. 
Naber. Deals with De censualiwm librorum auctori- 
tate and De finali controversia. Ad Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Rhodiarwm, continued, H. van Gelder. 
Infinitivi in—wiri, J. van der Vliet. Gives some 
examples from Apuleius. In Suet. de vir. illustr. 
(ed. Reiffersch.) p. 134, § 106* the word plures has 
fallen out after scriberent. Ad Vitruvium, v. 8, 1, 
K. Dumon. The phrase in cornibus hemicyclii is 
equivalent to intra cornua hemicyclii. Temptatur 
Cornelius Nepos in Attico 10, 4,J.C’°G. B. After 
incideret the words in itinere seem to have fallen out. 
Studia Aristophanica, H. van Herwerden. A number 
of emendations and interpretations. Studia Lucre- 
tiana, continued, J. Woltjer. On i. 526-537, 
540-583, 871-874, 881-887, 998-1001, ii. 184-190, 
and 931-943. Ad Aristophanis Ranas, continued, 
J. van Leeuwen. Mostly with reference to Ruther- 
ford’s ed. of the Scholia, of which he says ‘ multa 
inveni feliciter correcta, sagaciter suppleta, apte 
ordinata.’ 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. xx. Part 2. April 
1896. 


QV dans liquidus, liquor, liquens, aqua, L. Havet. 
Lucretius and Laevius treat gu as tr or pl, other poets 
treat it as ¢ or py. In Aen. ix. 679 we should with 
Servius read Liguetia for liquentia. Note sur deux 
inscriptions d’Athenes et de Prine, P. Foucart. 
Two chronological notes. Un nouveau seulpteur de 
Pergame, K. D. Mylonas. The name of Menas of 
Pergamus appears as a sculptor from an inser. recently 
brought to Constantinople from Magnesia. Notes 
sur la Poétique d@’Aristote. M. Dufour. Plautus 
Amphitruo 26, L. Havet. Would read Comediai 
dum huius argumentum eloquor. Notes épigraphi- 
ques, B. Haussoullier. Corpus inser. Latin. V. 
1939 (concordia), L. Havet. Reads Non fueras, 


non es, nescis, non pertinet ad te. Les deux premiers 
Ptolémées et la confédération des Cyclades, J. Dela- 
marre. The complete publication and translation of 
an inser. discovered in 1893 on a small island near 
Amorgos. The date is at the beginning of the reign 
of Philadelphus and it is very valuable for the history 
of this confederation. Notes swr quelques manuscrits 
de Patmos, continued, J. Bidez and L. Parmentier. 
Deals with the text of Evagrius and Socrates. 


Rheinisches Museum fir Philologie. Vol. 
51. Part 3. 1896. 


Die drei Brénde des Tempels zu Delphi, H. Pomtow. 
The three burnings were 548-7 B.c., about 346 B.c, and 
84 3.c. The old opinion that the temple built after 
the first burning lasted more than 700 years depends on 
the testimony of Pausanias. Zu Civeros Rede pro 
Flacco, F. Schoell. Some elucidations and corrections 
to the’earlier part which is fragmentary. Die jetzige 
Gestalt der Grammatik des Charisius, L. Jeep. As 
it is now known that Diomedes knew and used 
Charisius it becomes worth while to examine the 
grammatical treatise that has come down to us under 
the name of Charisius. Seitrdge zur Kritik und 
Erklérung des Dialogs Awiochos, A. Brinkmann. 
Das Wahlgesetz des Aristeides, EK. Fabricius. The 
words of Plut. Arist. c. 22 kowhy efvor tiv moAtrelay 
kal Tovs &pxovtas e AOnvaiwy amavtwy alpeicba are 
not only not confirmed by °A@. Mod. but are incon- 
sistent with it. 


MisceLLEen. Varia, L. Radermacher. On some 
passages of Aelian. Ueber Galens Schrift wep) Xerrv- 
vovons diatrns, K. Kalbfleisch, Zu Catull und 
Petron, Th. Birt. On Catull, 57, 6-10, which illus- 
trates two passages in Petronius. Petronius wnd 
Lucianus,‘O. Hirschfeld. A passage in c. 20 of 
m@s Sel’ ioropidy ovyypdpew evidently refers to 
Petronius, Ad Petroni saturas (53), J. Gilbert. 
Suggests reliqua enim talia acroamata for reliqua 
animalia acr. Tessera hospitalis, M. Thm. Rams’ 
heads in bronze with inscr. were used for tesserae 
perhaps because the ram was the animal by whose 
sacrifice the agreement was confirmed. Das Con- 
sulatsjahr des Tacitus, O. Hirschfeld. The old 
opinion that the year was 97 A.D. is correct. Die 
Tyrier in dem zweiten Rimisch-Karthagischen Ver- 
trag, O. Hirschfeld. For Tup{wy in Polyb. iii. 24 H. 
would read xvpiwy or else consider that Polyb. has 
made a mistake, 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISHFAND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Apollonius of Perga. Treatise on Conic Sections. 
Edited in modern notation, with introduction by 
T. L. Heath. 8vo. 424 pp. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 165s, 

Aristophanes. The Plutus, with notes in Greek based 
on the Scholia, ed. by Frank W. Nicholson. 
Square 12mo. iv, 123 pp. Boston, Ginn. 
90 cts. 

— Ranae, ed. F. G. Plaistowe. Introduction, 
Text, Notes. Crown 8vo. Clive. (Univ. Tutorial 
Series.) 3s. 6d, 

—— Ranae. Translation. Test papers. Crown 8vo. 
Clive. (Univ. Tutorial Series.) 2s. 6d. 

—— The Birds, in English rhyme, translated by 
J.S. Rogers. 12mo. Houlston. 1s. 6d. net. 


Aristoteles. Carroll (M.)  Aristotle’s |Poetics. 
C. XXV, in the Light of the Homeric Scholia. 
Baltimore. 8vo. 66 pp. 

Benecke (E. F. M.) Antimachus of Colophon and 
the position of women in Greek poetry. Crown 8vo. 
264 pp. Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Broughton (Mrs. V. D.) Handbook to the Antiquities 
of Athens. Illustrated by S. C. Arbuthnot and 
L, Nicole. Crown 8vo, 120pp. Simpkin. 5s. 

Burnet (J.) Greek Rudiments. Crown 8vo. 388 pp. 
Longmans. 5s. 

Chicago Studies in Classical Philology. Ed. by a 
committee representing the departments of Greek, 
Latin, Archaeology, and Comparative Philology. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 249 pp. Chicago. 
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Coleridge (E. P.) Res Romanae: aids to history, 
geography, literature, etc. of ancient Rome. 
Crown 8vo. 166 pp. Bell. 2s. 6d. 

Euripides. The Tragedies. In English verse, by 
A. S. Way. (8 vols.) Vol. II. Crown 8vo. 
470 pp. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Farnell (L. R.) The Cults of the Greek States. (In 
3 vols) Vols. I., II. 8vo. 786 pp. Frowde. 
£1 12s. net. 

Homer. Opera et reliquiae rec. D. B. Monro. 
Crown 8vo. 1040 pp. Frowde. 10s. 6d. net. 
—— The Odyssey, done into English verse. Crown 

8vo. 458 pp. Longmans. 6s. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) <A survey of Greek civilization. 
Crown 8vo. 337 pp. Meadville, Pa. $1. 

Plautus. The Pseudolus, edited with introduction 
by H. W. Ander. 12mo. 180 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press. 3s. 

Ritchie (F.) Easy Greek grammar papers. 
114 pp. Longmans. 1s. 6d. 


12mo. 


FOREIGN 


Aeschylus. Orestie, griechisch und deutsch von U. 
von Wilamovitz-Moellendorff. Part II. Das 
one am Grabe. 8vo. 268 pp. Berlin, Weidmann, 

Mk. 


Aristophanes. Steurer (H.) De Aristophanis car- 
minibus lyricis. 8vo. 54 pp. Strassburg. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Aristoteles. Bericht iiber Aristoteles und die iiltesten 


Akademiker und Peripatetiker, fiir 1894, von F. 
Susemihl. 8vo. 48 pp. Berlin, Calvary. 1 
Mk. 80. 

(Aus ‘ Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschr. der class. 

Altertumsvw.’) 

Bericht tiber die in den Jahren 1892-1895 
erschienene Literatur zu Aristoteles’ ’A@nvaiwy 
moAitela. Von V. von Schoeffer. 8vo. 84 pp. 
Berlin, Calvary. 3 Mk. 60. 

(Aus ‘Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft.’ 

— Gomperz (Th.) Zu Aristoteles Poetik. III. 
8vo. 45 pp. Wien, Gerold. 1 Mk. 10. 

(Aus ‘Sitzungsberichte d. R. K. Akad. d. 
Wissensch.’) 

Asbach (Jul.) Rémisches Kaisertum und Verfassung 
bis auf Traian. Eine historische Einleitung zu den 
Schriften des Tacitus. 8vo. ix, 192 pp. Koln, 
Dumont-Schauberg. 4 Mk. 40. 

Blemmidae (Nicephori) curriculum vitae et carmina, 
ed. Aug. Heisenberg. 8vo. cx, 136 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 4 Mk. 

Caesar. Frolich (K.) Adverbialsatze in Caesars b. 
Gall. V.—VII. Part II. 4to. 20 pp. Berlin. 

—— May(O.) Caesar als Beurtheiler seines Heeres 
in den Commentarien vom gallischen Kriege. 8vo. 
42 pp. Neisse. 50 Pf. 

(Aus ‘ Bericht der Gesellschaft Philomathie.’) 

Callimachi Aetiorum librum I. prolegomenis, testi- 
moniis, adnotatione critica, auctoribus, imitatoribus 
instr. E. Dittrich, 8vo. 55 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 2 Mk. 

(Aus ‘ Jahrbiicher fiir class. Philologie,’ Suppl. 
Vol. 23.) 

Catalogue des bronzes trouvés sur 1’Acropole 
d’Athénes, publié par A. de Ridder. Part II. 
ae 239-362 pp. 130 engravings, 8 plates. 
aris. 
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Robertson (G. S.) Utrum Aristophanes an Thucydides 
veriora de vita ac moribus Atheniensium praeceperit, 
Oratio Latina. Chancellor's Prize Essay, 1896. 
8vo. 34pp. Simpkin. 1s. 6d. 

Sandys (J. E.) First Greek Reader and Writer. 
With Greek and English vocabularies. Royal 
16mo. 235 pp. Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. } 

Suetonius. Divus Augustus, edited, with historical 
introduction, by E. 8S. Shuckburgh. 8vo. 216 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 10s. 

Tacitus. The Annals, edited with introduction and 
notes by H. Furneaux. Vol. I. (Book 1—6.) 
Second Edition. 8vo. 670 pp. Frowde. 18s. 

Tarbell (F. B.) History of Greek Art. Crown 8vo. 
295 pp. Meadville, Pa. $1. 


Terentius. Adelphi, edited by W. F. Masom. 
Crown 8vo. Clive. (Univ. Tutorial Series.) 
3s. 6d. 

Vergil. Morris (Will.) The Eneids of Virgil, done 


into English verse. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


382 pp. Longmans. 6s. 


BOOKS. 


(Fasc. 74 of the ‘Bibliothtque des Ecoles 
francaises d’Athénes’ et de Rome.) 


Catullus. Fenner (L.) Quaestiones Catullianae. 
8vo. 55 pp. Barmen. 

Cicero Bericht iiber die Litteratur zu Ciceros 
thetorischen Schriften. (1881—1893.) Von E. 
Strobel. Vol. II. 8vo. 53pp. Berlin, Calvary. 
1 Mk. 80. 


(Aus ‘Jahresber. iiber d. F. d. class, Alter- 
tumsw.’) 

— Gassner (J.) 
deorum argumentum explicatum. 
Salzburg. 60 Pf. 

Cichorius (Conr.) 


Ciceronis librorum de natura 
8vo. 16 pp. 


Die Reliefs der Trajanssiiule, 
historisch erklart. Vol. I. Plates. (57 plates in 
portfolio.) Vol. II. Commentary. (vi, 372 pp., 
engravings, map.) 8vo. Berlin, Reimer. 54 Mk. 

Collignon (M.) Geschichte der griechischen Plastik, 
iibersetzt mit Anmerkungen von E. Thraemer. 
Pt. 4. 8vo. 361-480 pp. Strassburg, Triibner. 
4 Mk. 

Conze (A.) Jahresbericht iiber die Thitigkeit des 
Kaiserlich Deutschen archaeologischen Instituts. 
8vo. 9 pp. Berlin, 1896. 

Cornelius Nepos. Dela Chaux (G.) Der Gebrauch 
der Verba und ihrer Ableitungen bei Nepos. Teil I. 
4to. 22 pp. Gumbinnen. 

Corpus inscriptionum etruscarum, ab academia regia 
Berolinensi et societate literaria regia Lipsiensi 
pecuniis adjectum administrante A. Danielsson ed. 
C. Pauli. Segmentum V. et VI. fol. 225-394 pp. 
Leipzig, Barth. Each part 20 Mk. 

Curtius (Ernst.) Kekule von Stradonitz (R.) Ernst 


Curtius, Gediichtnissrede. 8vo. 23 pp. Berlin, 
Spemann. 50 Pf. 
Demosthenes. Sept philippiques. Texte grec, ac- 


compagné d’une vie de D. de notices et analyses, 
de notes, etc. par H. Weil. 12mo. xliv, 243 pp 
Paris. 1 Fr. 50. : 

Doege (H.) Quae ratio intercedat inter Panaetium et 
Antiochum <Ascalonitam in morali philosophia. 
8vo. 56 pp. Halle. 

Euclidis opera omnia. Edid. I. L. Heiberg et H. 
Menge. Vol. VI. Data cum commentario Marini 
et scholiis antiquis. Ed. H. Menge. 8vo. _ 1xii, 
336 pp., engravings. Leipzig, Teubner. 5 Mk. 
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Euripides. Schultze(O.) Disquisitiones Euripideae 
ad recensionem posterioris ordinis fabularum per- 
tinentes. S8vo. iv, 32 pp. Berlin. 1 Mk. 

Flori (L. Annaei) epitomae libri II. et P. Annii 
Flori fragmentum de Vergilio oratore an poeta. 
Ed. O. Rossbach. 8vo. lviii, 272 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 2 Mk. 80. 

Frey (J.) Die Thiitigkeit Miinsterischer Humanisten 
auf dem Gebiete der lateinischen Syntax. 4to. 
17 pp. Miinster. 

Galeni institutio logica, ed. Car. Kalbfleisch. xii, 
75 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 26. 

Geffcken (Jo.) Leonidas von Tarent. 8vo. 164 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 5 Mk. 60. 

Sas ‘Jahrb. f. class, Philologie,’ Suppl. Vol. 
23. 

Grabreliefs (Die attischen), herausgegeben von Al. 
Conze. Part VIII. Imper. folio. Pp, 195-218, 
engravings, 25 plates. In Portfolio. Berlin, 
Spemann. 60 Mk. 

Guhrauer (H.) AntigoneundIsmene, Eine Studie. 
4to. 13 pp. Wittenberg. 

Hahne (F.) Zur sprachlichen Aesthetik der 
Griechen: Die Lehre von den Stilarten.  4to. 
38 pp. Braunschweig. 

Hamelbeck. Der ionicus a maiore mit aufgeléster 
erster Liinge in den lyrischen und chorischen 
Dichtungen derGriechen. 4to. 35 pp. Milheim 
a. Rh. 1 Mk. 50. 

Handbuch der klassischen AJ]tertumswissenschaft 
von Iwan von Miiller. Vol. VIII. Part III. 

- Geschichte der romischen Literatur bis Justinian 
von M. Schanz. Vol. III. (Von Hadrian bis 
Constantin.) 8vo. xix, 410 pp. Miinchen. 
Beck. 7 Mk. 50. 

Harnack (A.) Die pseudojustinische ‘Rede an die 
Griechen.’ 8vo. 20 pp. _ Berlin. 

Herodotus. Nikel (J.) Herodot und die Keil- 
schriftforschung. Paderborn, Schéningh. 2 Mk. 

(Aus ‘28. Bericht der Philomathie zu Neisse.’) 

Hirschfeld (O.) Aquitanien in der Rémerzeit. 8vo. 
28 pp. Berlin. 

Homeri Iliadis carmina, cum apparatu  critico 
ediderunt J. van Leeuwen et M. B. Mendes da 
Costa. Ed. II. Part II. 8vo. Pp. 335-696. 
Leiden, Sijthoff. 3 Mk. 

Homerus. Grumme(A.) Die wichtigeren Besonder- 
heiten der homerischen Syntax. 8vo, 11 pp. Gera. 

Kornke, Ueber den Eingang des neunten 
Gesanges der Ilias, 4to. 14 pp. Glatz. 

— Ludwich (A.)  MHomerica (VIII.—XII.). 
4to. 32pp. Konigsberg. 50 Pf. 

— Streinz(F.) De Necyia Homerica. 8vo. 21 
pp. Klagenfurt, Kleinmayr. 1 Mk. 

Tolkiehn (J.) De Homeri auctoritate in 
cotidiana Romanorum vita. 8vo. 69 pp. Leip- 
zig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 60. 

(Aus ‘Jahrbiicher f. class. Philol. Suppl. Vol. 
23.’) 

Horatius Flaceus (Q.) Gedichte, herausgegeben von 
G. Schimmelpfeng. Text. 8vo. iii, 315 pp., 
portr. and 2 maps. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 Mk. 

— Cornelius (C.) De Horatii satirarum libri 
prima satira decima commentariolum. Accedunt 
aliquot odae germanice versace. 4to. 32 pp. 
Dillenburg. 

— Saragat (Gian Mart) Ugo Foscolo e Q. Orazio 
Flacco, studio critico, con documenti storici tratti 
dal fonti pili accertata intorno al poeta latino. 
16mo. 117 pp. Milan, Hoepli. 1 Lire 50. 
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A DISCUSSION OF CATULLUS LXII., 39—58. 


THE purpose of this paper is to show that 
in vss. 45 and 56 dum...dum are correlatives 
and must be interpreted literally as “the 
while...the while,” that is, as equal to quam 
diu...tam diu, This explanation is by no 
means new, since it was advocated by no 
less an authority than Quintilian. It has 
been adopted in recent times by Riese 
(1884), Baehrens (1885), Schmalz (1890), 
and Hale (1894). It is rejected, however, 
by Ellis (1889), Merrill (1893), and Simpson 
(1894, reprint of edition of 1879).1 These 
three editors agree in denying that the dwm- 
clauses are correlative, and in holding that 
both are dependent on esf, to be supplied 
with sic. In the fact that I believe this 
view to be both flat and erroneous is to be 
found the justification for my paper. Fur- 
ther, though the view I advocate is not new, 
I think I may say that the particular line 
of argument used in its support is novel, as 
well as sound. 

There has been some uncertainty as to 
the text in the two verses named. In 45, 
according to Prof. Ellis, most MSS. give 
tum cara, whereas in 56 only one shows twm. 
On the other hand we have the positive 
testimony of Quintilian, ix. 3. 16. The 
chapter is entitled De figuris verborum, and 
treats of variations from the normal in the 
use of words. In § 14 Quint. remarks that 
many jigurae spring from a love of antiquity : 
Alia commendatio vetustatis, cuius amator 
unice Vergilius fuit. Several illustrative 
passages are then cited from Vergil, and 

1 Munro’s Elucidations I have not been able to see. 

NO. XCI, VOL, X, 


finally in § 16 we read: Pleni talibus 
antiqui:.... Catullus in Epithalamio Dum 
innuplta? manet, dum cara suis est, cum prius 
dum significet guoad, sequens usque eo. At 
the present time editors are practically 
agreed in reading dum...dum in both 
verses. Thus, even Professors Ellis and 
Merrill accept Quintilian’s testimony as to 
the text, though they refuse to admit his 
interpretation. The former’s note runs: 
“ He (Quint.) explains the line ‘as long as 
she remains unwed, so long is she dear to 
her kinsmen.’... It is not necessary to in- 
terpret Catullus so harshly. Sie may con- 
tain the predicate optata est, implied in the 
protasis of the simile, ‘so is the virgin 
desirable while she remains unprofaned, 
while she is dear to her kinsmen.’” On 
this view something will be said presently. 
Prof. Merrill, after a brief reference to 
Quintilian’s view, writes: ‘ But comparison 
with v. 56 indicates that Quintilian misun- 
derstood the meaning of Catullus as much 
as did the less learned emendators of V and 
T, who changed the second dum to ¢twm. 
The two dwm-clauses are not correlative, but 
coordinate, both modifying sie virgo (sc. est), 
while sic is emphatic, referring to v. 42. 
Thus v. 45 corresponds alone to vv. 39-42, 
while vv. 46-47 correspond to vv. 43-44.” 
Now I believe that Prof. Merrill has rightly 

* No importance can be attached to the fact that 
Quint. gives innupta here, for he was doubtless 
quoting from memory. See Baehrens ad loc. For 
similar slips by others, e.g., Aristotle, see Jebb on 
Soph. Antig. 220, and Humphrey’s note on same 
verse in his appendix. 
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divided the stanza into its balancing parts, 
but I shall try to show presently that his 
method of interpretation does not naturally 
lead to the results which he sets forth. I 
call especial attention to the sentence begin- 
ning ‘But comparison with v. 56,’ because 
-it embodies a method of interpreting our 
passage which, it seems to me, is wholly 
erroneous. To my mind, the sense of v. 56 
must be determined from that of v. 45. To 
interpret 45 from 56 is to me an inversion 
of the proper process. This declaration 
leads naturally to the statement of my main 
point, which is, that more account must be 
taken of the form of the poem than has been 
done by any of the recent editors. Ellis, 
Riese and Baehrens all.call attention to the 
amoebean character of the poem, but none 
of them makes full use of this point in its 
criticism and interpretation. 

Tt is well known that the law of Amoe- 
bean poetry is that the utterances of the 
second speaker shall correspond in form and 
contents to those of the leader. See Con- 
ington’s introductions to the third, seventh 
and eighth Eclogues of Vergil,and Mr. Page’s 
prefatory note to Horace, Carmina iii. 9. 
I need hardly remind the reader how finely 
this law is obeyed by Horace. In Eclogue 
ili. the dialogue covers 48 verses, each com- 
petitor delivering twelve strains of two 
verses each; in Kclogue vii. we have again 
48 verses, divided into twelve strains of four 
verses each. How far did Catullus obey 
this rule in the poem before us? The hymn 
falls into three parts. Vss. 1-18 are intro- 
ductory ; 20-59 form the carmen amoebaeum 
proper ; 60-66 constitute a sort of epilogue, 
spoken either by the youths or by the poet 
himself. In the introduction there was 
evidently no striving after symmetry of 
form. Vss. 1-4, spoken by the pueri, are 
imperfectly balanced by 7 and 8, uttered by 
the puellae. The pueri require eight verses 
(11-18) to make the statements which the 
puellae set forth in two (8 and 9). Turning 
to the second part (20-59), or carmen amoe- 
baeum proper, we note that it consisted, as 
it came from the poet’s hand, of three pairs 
of stanzas.2_ The second of these is mutilated 

1 Prof. Ellis makes what I conceive to be essen- 
tially the same mistake, for in speaking of the text 
in 45 he says (p. 248, footnote): ‘More decisive (se. 
than MSS. evidence or Quintilian’s statement) is the 
parallel verse 56. ..as K. P. Schulze observes: for 
here dwm inculta is given by all MSS except Thuan.’ 
I hold it an error to attempt to extract from v. 56 
any evidence as to the text or meaning of 45. 

* Riese (p. 132) conjectures, though without’ sup- 
plying proof, that the first strophe and antistrophe 


contained six verses each, the second eight each, and 
the third ten each, 


beyond recovery ; only the six verses, 32-37, 
remain. We may therefore throw this por- 
tion entirely out of the discussion. The first 
strophe and antistrophe (20-31) contain each, 
besides the refrain, five verses, with no trace 
of incompleteness ; it seems likely, also, that 
the third pair of stanzas (39-58) contained 
each ten verses,? besides the refrain. We 
may conjecture, therefore, with great proba- 
bility, though we cannot clearly prove that 
in the matter of form this carmen amoe- 
baeum fulfilled the first law of such com- 
positions. 

Leaving now the question of form and 
glancing at the language, we note at once 
very striking resemblances. In vv. 20-25 
the girls say ‘How cruel thou art, Hesperus, 
to tear the maiden from her mother.’ The 
lads reply ‘How kind thou art, Hesperus, 
to give the maiden to her lover.’ Cf. here 
again what Mr. Page has said in his preface 
to Hor. C. iii. 9. Each of these utterances 
consists of three sentences: a question in 
one v., a relative clause in three vv., and a 
second question in the concluding v. The 
final questions, Quid faciunt hostes capta 
crudelius urbe and Quid datur a divis felici 
optatius hora are clearly cases of amoebean 
“tit for tat.” In our passage (39-58) we 
have in the strophe (39-47) practically a 
single sentence, composed of two clauses 
correlated by wé and sic. Hach of these falls 
into two parts, with adversative asyndeton 
at the joints, i.e., at vv. 43 and 46. In the 
antistrophe (49-58) we have the same ar- 
rangement, except that at v. 54 the conjunc- 
tion is expressed. This evident resemblance 
in the language, on which I need not dwell 
at greater length, strengthens the hypothesis 
accepted above that in external form there 
was originally complete correspondence be- 
tween the parts of this amoebean song.* 

I have dwelt at such length upon the 
amoebean character of the poem because on 
that my special line of argument depends. 
The points of this argument are: (1) We 
have here a fair specimen of the carmen 
amoebaeum ; (2) the law of such carmina is 
that the leader sets the pace, so to speak, to 
which the other must conform; (3) that 
here the girls lead; and hence (4) their 
utterances should in each case be perfectly 
clear and intelligible, when taken by them- 
selves. To put the matter concretely, it 
became the duty of the lads at v. 49 to 
reply to the statements just made by the 


8 See Riese and Baechrens on v. 41. 

4 On the structure of this poem see further Carl 
Ziwsa, Die EHurhythmische Technik des Catullus, 
II. Theil, pp. 11, 12. (Wien, 1883). 
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girls. They must do this in ten verses, and 
the form of their deliverance must be as 
like as possible to that of the girls. It is 
self-evident that to fulfill this task accept- 
ably, indeed, to accomplish it at all, it was 
necessary for them to understand in every 
detail what the girls had said. Hence, in 
reading the poem, we must put ourselves in 
the position of the lads by interpreting vv. 
39-47 wholly by themselves, and then we 
must apply the same line of interpretation 
to 49-58. In other words we must take a 
course the very opposite of that followed by 
Ellis and Merrill. 

The next step in our discussion will be an 
analysis of vv. 39-47. In 39-44 the theme 
is the flos. Of this two things are said: (a) 
that under certain circumstances it is dear 
to the pueri et puellae, and (6) that under 
certain other circumstances it loses its charm 
for them. Wemay paraphrase thus: Dum 
flos intactus est, carus est pueris et puellis ; 
sed cum tactus est, non carus est, ete. When 
we read sic in 45 we naturally expect from 
our knowledge both of grammar and poetic 
workmanship, that the correlating clause 
will itself be broken into two parts, cor- 
responding exactly to those of the wt-clause. 
These we can find without trouble, since 
dum intacta (virgo) manet = dum flos intactus 
est of our paraphrase, and dum cara suis 
est, if taken as Quint. interprets it, is a 
complete correlative to carus est (flos) pueris 
et puellis.'_ To continue, v. 46, which =sed 
cum virgo tacta est, corresponds exactly 
to 43, which=sed cum flos tactus est, and 
v. 47=virgo non cara est pueris et puellis, 
is correlative to 44, which=flos non carus 
est pueris et puellis. If we interpret this 
stanza by itself, as I have urged, we shall 
inevitably, I think, arrange the several 
parts in this way. By so doing we get a 
stanza in whose art there is not a single 
flaw. Catullus matches two things said of 
the flower by two things said of the girl, 
and the flow of the thought, the rhythm of 
the language, and the balance of the structure 
are perfect. 

Contrast the results thus secured with 
those obtained by Ellis and Merrill. The 
former says, “sic may well contain the 
predicate optata est implied in the protasis of 
the simile, ‘so is the maiden desirable while 
she remains unprofaned, while she is dear to 
her kinsmen.’” This I believe to be faulty 


1 T regard swis in 45 as merely a variation for 
pueris et puellis virtually contained in 42, 44, and 
47. Both expressions merely = ‘acquaintances,’ the 
flower and the girl being dear, or not, as the case 
may be, to those who are aware of their existence. 
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both in grammar and in sense. (1) The 
protasis of the simile contains not merely 
optata est, but non optata est also. If, then, 
we supply es¢ at all after sic, we must take 
as its predicate the whole contents of the 
protasis, not a part, as Ellis has done. (2) 
As regards the sense, To whom, I ask, is the 
maiden desirable? To suae, ‘her kinsfolk ’ ? 
Is it not a very flat truism to say that a girl 
is dear to her kinsfolk as long as she is dear 
to them? Or are we to say that she is dear 
to her lover or husband, so long as she is 
dear to her kinsfolk? Can we not conceive 
of a girl as desirable in the lover's eyes 
quite apart from her relation, whatever it 


-may be, to her kin? Both views are absurd. 


And yet, if we follow Ellis, we must supply 
after the words ‘so is the maiden desirable,’ 
either ‘to her kin’ or ‘to her lover,’ for 
together her kin and her lover represent to 
her the whole world, as divided into two 
classes, the one including all within the 
circle of her family, the other all the rest of 
the world. 

In what has been said of Prof. Ellis’ view 
has been shown the error, I think, of Merrill’s 
view, that est alone is to be supplied with sie. 
In that event, as already urged, the predicate 
to est would naturally be the whole contents 
of the protasis of the simile, as contained in 
39-44. Thus v. 45 will correspond, not, as 
Merrill would have us believe, to 39-42 
alone, but to all the vv. 39-44. Verses 46 
and 47 would then be wholly unnecessary 
and therefore weak, and the complete 
artistic balance which we obtained before 
would be wholly destroyed. 

Precisely the same interpretation must be 
applied to vy. 49-58. There is not the 
slightest trouble in doing this, even at v. 56, 
for the difficulty which editors have felt 
there is, I think, entirely of their own 
creation. The lads say two things about the 
vitis, which takes the place of the jlos of the 
preceding stanza. We may paraphrase 
again : dum vitis intacta est, non cara est ; 
sed cum tacta est, cara est. This is balanced 
by dum virgo intacta est, non cara est ; sed 
cum tacta est, cara est. How shall we 
render v. 567? Simply thus: ‘So the maiden, 
the while she remains intacta, the while she 
grows old uncared for,’ a sentiment wholly 
in keeping with the genuine Roman ideas on 
the subject of marriage.” 

2 Prof. F. D. Allen has suggested to me what is, 
so far as I know, wholly novel, namely, that a strong 
proof of the correctness of the view held in this 
paper is the very v. 56 which has caused most editors 
so much trouble. I confess that this view appeals to 
me with some force when I take into account the 
practical impossibility of gathering any agin at 
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Tt remains to consider whether dum...dum 
can bear the meaning assigned them in this 
paper. On this point we have, first of all, 
Quintilian’s testimony, as cited above. The 
flow of $$ 14-16 of the chapter would seem 
to indicate that Quint. regarded the use as 
an archaism, a very natural view, and one 
which receives confirmation from Plaut. 
Truc. 232 (cited by all editors of Catull.), 
as emended to read Dum habeat, dum amet. 
Lambinus was the first to alter the tum amet 
of the MSS., but the conjecture has been 
‘accepted or repeated by Hand, C. F. W. 
Miiller, Fleckeisen, Haupt, Schwabe, Scholl, 


and Key, L.D.s.v.’ (Ellis, p. 248, footnote.) 


To this list may be added Haupt (Opuse. il. 
p- 473), Baehrens and Riese in their editions, 
Hale (Anticipatory Subjunctive, pp. 68, 69), 
all to sic virgo in v. 56 from the protasis of this 
simile, yet Lam very far from admitting that it affects 
in any particular the correctness of my main argu- 


ment, as based on the amoebean character of our 
passage. 


and Schmalzin Miiller’s Handbuch, ii. p. 509. 
See further the critical note in the Goetz- 
Loewe-Schéll edition of the Zruculentus. I 
have not had access to Richardson’s treatise 
on dum. Good discussions are those by 
Haupt, Schmalz, and Hale, as cited above. 
The construction may be illustrated by 
certain uses of the Greek: see especially 
Haupt, Opuse. ii. pp. 471-473, and Ellis on 
v.45. It may be added finally that both 
Riese and Baehrens cite Verg. Eclog. viii. 
42 Ut vidi, ut peri, both referring to 
Savelsberg, Rhein. Mus. xxvi. (1871), p. 135, 
the latter adding Corssen, De pronunt. ii.” p. 
856. But see Conington on the passage. 
Riese also cites by way of illustration J/. xiv. 
294 ds 8 iev, ds pw Epws muKwds ppévas 
dpdexcruvpev, and Theocr. iii. 42 as Wev, ws 
éudavyn, but the appositeness of such citations 
is questionable. 


CHARLES KNapp. 
Barnard College, New York. 


MARTIANUS CAPELLA. 


Turis author forms so important a link 
between the old world and the new, that a 
critical edition with an adequate comment- 
ary, noting sources and imitators throughout, 
would be a great boon to classical as well as 
mediaeval scholars. Kopp’s notes are dis- 
tinguished by infinite industry, but lack 
exact scholarship. Eyssenhardt’s edition, 
published thirty years ago in the Teubner 
series, is handy and has a useful index. 
His conjectures are not often happy. 

Thus in the speech of Iuppiter in praise 
of bride and bridegroom (§ 92 p. 25 1. 23- 
25) 

nam nostra ille fides sermo benignitas 

ac uerus genius fida recursio 

interpresque meae mentis honos sacer, 


Eyssenhardt substitutes for the last two 
words 6 vovs acer, referring to p. 37 1. 20, 
where vods occurs: he might have cited 
p. 104 1. 8, where we find sacer vois. It is 
the “extreme of prudery to reject honos, 
abstract for concrete, in a context teeming 
with examples of the figure. Within a few 
lines (i 110 117) Juvenal has sacro honori 
and summus honos. Nor is our African 
author to be saddled with the strange use 
of the article, or the false quantity in acer, 
without convincing evidence. Martianus, 
I grant, shortens omega (§ 327 p. 981.9 ina 
pentameter et scholicum praestruit axioma) 
and the final yowel in frustrd (§ 92 p. 25 


1, 25, so Prudentius) and perhaps the @ in 
mortalibus (in § 125 1. 5 6, the Adonic verses 
tuque caducis | mortalibusque, the latter 
verse may bea gloss on the former; ef. in 


Thalia’s song § 126 p. 37 1. 16 reserent - 


caducis astra). All the more reason that 
we should not add to his guilt by random 
guesses, where the ms. reading offends 
neither against prosody nor sense. 

Thanks to Kopp’s index many of his 
author’s words have found a place in the 
lexicons; but the references are (as is the 
case with two other Africans, Apuleius and 
Arnobius) very inconsistent, sometimes to 
Kopp’s paragraphs, sometimes to the pages 
of the boy Grotius. Under animator Lewis 
and Short cite ‘ Capitolin. i p. 13.’ Forcel- 
lini has ‘Martian. Capell.’ Hundreds of 
similar blunders might have been avoided, 
if editors of the handy compendiums, which 
to the great injury of learning have ousted 
Gesner, Scheller, Forcellini from the desks of 
our students, had possessed a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with literary history, or had 
condescended to keep an eye on Forcellini as 
they cerrected their proofs. | Whoever 
passed ‘ Capitolin. i p. 13’ for the press can 
never have seen either Capitolinus or 
Martianus. If we examine the references 
to Tertullian in Lewis and Short, we find 
many like evidences of helpless ignorance. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 
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PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 
(Continued from Vol. VIII. p, 13,) 


XI. 


In addition to the simple terminations of 
the future subjunctive in ow and of the 
optative in ov, which I have already dis- 
cussed, the language had at its command the 
reduplicated forms céw (céow) and celny, cea 
(ceomy, ceoia). For the loss of o in céw 
there is no direct evidence ; but as phonetic 
laws show that no other spirant than o can 
have disappeared in oeénv and cea, analogy 
entitles us to assume that cew stands for 
oéow. There is but one absolutely certain 
example in Attic of this formation, devéodpua. 
The evidence for its existence is given by 
Mr, R. J. Walker in the Classical Review, 
vol. viii. p. 17-21. But in those dialects 
which had not created a firm distinction of 
meaning ‘between the forms of the o sub- 
junctive with a short and a long vowel, the 
reduplication (ceo) afforded a convenient 
means of emphasizing the specially future 
use of the mood. This usage once established 
was the parent of the so-called Doric future. 
The Attic futures in 1 are of a different 
formation, which has not as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 

In the case of the optative it is easy to 
show how the necessity arose for the employ- 
ment of the reduplicated suffix or some other 
substitute for the original ending. The 
termination vy, which Greek inherited as the 
appropriate suffix for forming the singular 
and the third person plural of the optative 
from unthematic stems, was greatly restricted 
in use by the operation of phonetic laws. 
If we put aside later and purely analogical 
forms such as ¢iAofnv, the termination 
could not exist after a vowel, as the . would 
disappear. Neither could it be placed after 
a double consonant ending in o. Curtius 
and J. Schmidt have shown that after & y, 
and oo the spirant 1 is not vocalized but 
disappears, so that an original ypayunv or 
Avownv (for Aveouv) would pass into ypayynv 
or Avonv and be rendered useless as an opta- 
tive. There is an interesting case of the 
working of this law in the dialect of 
Heraclea. That dialect changes the e of the 
Doric future into « before o and w, so that 
Bargovre becomes PaXriovr; but this 1 
is treated as a semi-vowel and cannot 
exist after a double consonant. There- 
fore é£€ovrt, kwAvocéovTe become not é€iovti, 
kwAvoiovTt, but é€dvte and xcwAvoovrt. The 
explanation of this fact is not difficult. 


As Wackernagel has shown (K.Z. vol. xxv. 
p- 268), o, after a vowel becomes a palatal 
sibilant of such a kind that it transforms 
the preceding vowel into an . diphthong and 
the o thus made intervocalic disappears. 
This explains why no diaeresis is possible in 
such forms as env for éowyv, and otainy for 
aracmy, while the previous existence of the 
o preserves the .. The double consonants &, 
wy, and oo were not capable of this palatal 
affection, and the « had to disappear. 

Asa result of these limitations the suffix 
uy is only to be found after an original single 
a preceded by a vowel, that is, once after a 
radical o, in etnv (eomv), and everywhere 
after the modal cattached to a vowel stem, 
as in oratnv for oracmv, and ecidetnv for 
eideounv. The normal o optative of ei is 
inv for iounv, which, written as tyv, is found 
four times in Homer. Soambiguous a form 
could not continue to exist, and the language 
with the aid of the reduplicated ceowy pro- 
duced in its place the inconvenient ie/yv for 
ioeo nv (Iliad xix. 209). But the termination 
was so cumbersome, that this form is never 
repeated. 

The suffix omy being, as I have shown, 
impossible after a consonant, and cetnv 
(ceomv) being put aside as overweighting 
the termination, the language chose to use 
after stems ending in a consonant a lighter 
form of cetnv, viz. ceva for ceora, restricted, 
like omy and ceomy, to the Ist, 2nd, and 
3rd persons singular and to the 3rd person 
plural. The connexion of this cea with 
ceinv has been often discussed, especially 
with reference to the final a. The following 
explanation, I believe, meets the difficulty. 
On the one hand we have in the optative the 
strong suffix m weakened in the dual and the 
first two persons of the plural into v, and on 
the other we have the weak feminine 1, which 
is found in so many languages, strengthened 
in Greek into uw. If we combine the two 
couples, we get a series of three: (1) m, 
(2) w, (3)% The intermediate ca is not a 
weak suffix but a lighter form of the strong 
suffix m, and as such must in the earlier 
language have borne the accent. ‘This results 
not only from the consideration that its use 
in the optative was confined to the persons 
to which under other circumstances mm was 
applicable, but from the phonetic effect of 
the nominal suffix ia in shortening the root 
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syllable. Compare zpodpwv rpddpacca, ewv 
éacoa, idv tacoa, and contrast the working 
of this suffix in the Homeric yata for yaFta, 
with that of @ in the original yaFa, the 
parent of the Herodotean yéy and the Attic 
yn, evyews for evynos, etc. 

If we assume then that ceva was a lighter 
form of cen, but disregard the accent on the 
final a, as necessarily disappearing in his- 
torical Greek, the original inflection of this 
sigmatic optative must have been zpagear, 
mpaceras, mpacea, mpaceltov, mpacertny, TT pa. 
Leyev, mpacerre, mpagerav. 

The Ist person singular has entirely 
disappeared, a circumstance which militates 
strongly against the natural view that it 
was originally zpdéea, for if that form had 
ever existed it would probably have been 
kept alive by the identity of its termination 
with that of the Ist person singular of the 
indicative, as mpaxOeinv was preserved by 
erpdxOnv. But against rpdgaav there were 
two forces at work. The first was the 
general movement against unthematic forms 
constructed from stems ending in a short 
vowel, which though it has destroyed them 
in every case, has yet left traces of their 
former existence. Thus éoxédaca implies a 
previous éoxeday, and éJavov must bea trans- 
formation of éOavev. The second force was 
the preference of the language for a primary 
ending in the Ist person singular of the 
optative, as shown in mparroyw. Under the 
combined attack of these influences zpageav 
had to give way to rpagayu. But from the 
vowels of the substitute it is clear that the 
change did not take place until a had been 
recognized as the characteristic letter of the 
indicative o aorist, and until rpageas was on 
the way to be felt as possessing this char- 
acteristic. When the change was at last 
made, wpdgeas and the 3rd person plural, 
mpoaceav, asserted themselves, at least to the 
Attic ear, as having the same terminations 
as the aorist indicative and were enabled to 
form in the same manner a third person 
singular in e. 

This feeling that the characteristic a was 
necessary in the o optative inevitably led to 
the destruction of rpage:rov, ete., forms which 
Choeroboscus assures us existed in the early 
language, though no traces of them are 
found in any author. The recognition of 
oe as a normal suflix of the optative affords 
an easy explanation of the desiderative par- 
ticiples in ceiwy. Tlpagefwv is simply the 
participle of (mpagfeav), mpdgeas, mpagere, 
taking the termination of the present as the 
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durative meaning of the form requires. 
The language was not averse to a connexion 
between an indicative in a and a participle 
in wy, as is shown by ja, éwv, and ja, iddv. 
If we accept this account of the desiderative 
mpaceiwv, it becomes clear why the formation 
in Homer and older Attic is restricted to 
the participle. 

The main interest of the optative suffix 
ta, the existence of which I believe I have 
established, lies in its importance for Latin 
philology. The present subjunctive in Latin 
is plainly optative and potential in meaning, 
and when used independently corresponds to 
the Greek optative. All the forms on the 
construction of which philologists are agreed 
are plainly optatives in origin (e.g. sim, ete.). 
Now with the aid of the accented suflix va 
there is no difficulty in constructing dicam 
as an optative. First by attaching ua to the 
thematic stem we get dicoiam, which by 
Wharton’s law passes into dicaiam; and 
then after the necessary loss of the i and 
subsequent contraction we arrive at dicam. 
The prehistoric inflection on this view was 
dicam, dicas, dicdt, dicoimus, dicoitis, dicant. 
Dicoimus and dicoitis of course disappeared. 

It follows from this view that we ought to 
analyse stem into staiem with the same strong 
termination that exists in siem and orainv 
(cracuv). The Oscan and Umbrian dialects 
supply evidence of this view of the formation 
of the present subjunctive in Latin, The 
terminations of the 3rd persons singular and 
plural in both dialects demonstrate that we 
are dealing with a secondary tense like the 
Greek optative, and not a primary tense like 
the Greek subjunctive. This point was 
taken long ago, and is made clear in the 
grammars of these dialects. As regards the 
forms themselves, the Oscan present sub- 
junctive is identical with the Latin, deicad 
with dicat and deicans with dicant, the d and 
ns being the dialectic indication of a second- 
ary ending. The next instance seems to me 
conclusive. The present subjunctive deivaid, 
which stands for deivaéd (cf. Planta, p. 90) 
corresponds exactly to staet (from staiem), 
the immediate parent of stet. The Umbrian 
present subjunctive of the first conjugation 
is obviously formed with the suffix ia, e.g. 
kuraia = Latin cwret. But no argument can 
be founded on these forms till a satisfactory 
account is given of the retention of 7 I 
will treat of this question more fully when 
the time comes to discuss the Latin sub- 
junctive as a whole. 

FrepD. W. WALKER. 
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PYLOS AND SPHAKTERIA. 


Inethe number of the Journal of the 
Hellenic Society, April 1896 (published 
September 1896), are two papers on Pylos 
and Sphakteria, one by Mr. Burrows and 
one by myself. The arrangements for pub- 
lishing mine in the Journal were made 
before Mr. Burrow’s paper was offered to 
the Editors, and the latter very courteously 
asked me whether I had any objection to a 
second paper on the same subject appearing 
in the same number with my own. As it 
seemed to me that the point to be aimed at 
was historical truth and not the successful 
advocacy of individual views on the subject, 
IT had no objection whatever to the course 
suggested, but I stipulated that Mr. Bur- 
rows should not see what I had written, and 
of course that I should not see his paper. 
An opportunity of comparing our ideas was, 
however, afforded us in a discussion which 
followed the reading of a paper on the 
subject by me at a meeting of the Society 
last spring, when Mr. Burrows criticised 
some of the views I had expressed. I con- 


’ fess that I did not feel that the discussion 


was wholly satisfactory. It was, perhaps, 
inevitable that Mr. Burrows, in criticising 
a somewhat rapidly read paper, should have 
misapprehbended in certain important re- 
spects what I had actually said, and I see 
now that [ also was mistaken as to the line 
he adopted on several points of interest and 
importance. I need hardly say that I have 
looked forward to the publication of his 
paper with the greatest interest. It would 
have been little short of a miracle had our 
views on so difficult and complicated a sub- 
ject corresponded in all respects, but I am 
glad to find that on the two main points, as 
well as on several minor but important ones, 
we are emphatically in agreement. At the 
same time I[ think that it may be of use to 
those who are interested in the subject if I 
speak briefly of the points of difference 
which exist in the views we have expressed. 
I will put the matter as briefly as possible, 
and take the questions in the order in which 
I find them in Mr. Burrows’ paper. 

The pages referred to are those of Mr. 
Burrows’ article in the Hellenic Journal. 

1. The identity of Pylos and Sphakteria 
(pp. 56, 58). 

We are both agreed that Palaeokastro = 
Pylos and Sphagia = Sphakteria, and that 
the alternative identification given in Ar- 
nold’s note cannot be supported, 


2. The wadawv epuvpa mentioned by Thucy- 
dides, iv. 31, 2 (pp. 58, 59). 

There can be no doubt as to its position 
on the summit peak at the north end of 
Sphagia, On this point we could hardly fail 
to be in agreement. I am not so certain 
as Mr. Burrows as to the existent traces of 
it, and I did not see the piece of wall 
3 ft. 6 in. high to which Mr. Burrows refers. 
The stratification of the limestone on Spha- 
gia, which is much of it vertical or nearly 
so, is deceptive, and has to be treated with 
extreme caution. The summit hill was so 
excellent a point for purposes of survey that 
J was at work there three or four times, and 
ascended it from both north and south and 
also from the east along the short ridge. I 
looked for traces of the work, and though I 
saw nothing which could to my mind be 
identified with certainty with such traces, 
yet I think that Mr, Burrows’ evidence, sup- 
porting that of Dr. Schliemann, appears to 
be fairly convincing on this point. 

3. The path taken by the Messenian captain 
and his band. 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Burrows 
has, in dealing with this part of his subject, 
attempted to prove too much. Modern top- 
ography can do much for the elucidation of 
that which is obscure in ancient history, 
but it is possible to carry it too far, and in 
this case I think Mr. Burrows has erred. 
We are apparently agreed that the Messe- 
nians made their way into the hollow on the 
east side of the summit. Mr. Burrows 
thinks they made their way up a gully. If 
I remember that gully aright it is more of 
the nature of what Alpine climbers call, I 
believe, a ‘chimney,’ than of the kind of 
thing which we associate with the word 
gully. Climbable it would be no doubt to 
an unimpeded and experienced mountaineer, 
but as the path taken by the Messenians it 
is improbable. There is the further improb- 
ability of its being in the same condition at 
the present day, after the wear and tear of 
2,000 years, as at the time at which the 
event took place. Moreover Mr. Burrows 
admits that to arrive at the bottom of it 
the Messenian band must have re-embarked 
(p. 61 ad fin.). How is it that Thucydides 
in his detailed account of the exploit not 
only does not mention this point, but ex- 
pressly says that the Messenian captain and 
his band ék rod ddavois dppncas dare pr) ideiv 
éxeivous, Kata TO dél TapeiKoy TOU Kpnpvwdous 
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Tis vycov tpocBaivwr, Kal 7 ot Aaxedarpoviot 
xwplov icxvi muorevoartes odk épidacaor, we. t 
They certainly could not have got down the 
cliff to the bottom, nor could they have 
started from the Panagia and made their 
way along the water side. I think myself 
that the only possible explanation of the 
course taken is that they got into the hollow 
from the south end of it, starting from some 
point on the cliffs well away behind the line 
of assailants, and making their way along 
the cliff just below its topmost edge, where 
it is not perpendicular, but where their path 
would be hidden from the Spartan force on 
Mount St. Elias, and thence within the ring 
of defenders. I certainly do not think that 
we can determine more than this. 

4. The fortifications of Pylos (Palaeo- 
Kastro). 

Before discussing Mr. Burrows’ determin- 
ation of the position of the Athenian forti- 
fications on Pylos, I must point out that one 
or two assertions which he makes are con- 
trary to the evidence which is obtainable at 
the present day. 

A. The south-east corner of Pylos (p. 64). 

He says that the east cliff lasts to within 
100 yards of the Sikia channel on the south, 
and therefore that this 100 yards must have 
required artificial defence. In the first place 
this cliff is 60 feet high within 50 yards 
of the Sikia, and 90 feet high within a 
hundred, and it abuts on the channel itself 
in a very steep-ended buttress. If my 
measurements be disputed, let me refer to 
the pictures which accompany Mr. Burrows’ 
paper. They do exaggerate in favour of my 
assertion, but they give a fairly accurate 
picture of the actual contour of that end of 
the cliff. But, furthermore, as I had occa- 
sion to notice in taking measurements for 
the contouring, the south portion of the east 
cliff gives evidence of having been washed 
by deep water at a much more recent period 
than the north end, and also the state of the 
sand-bar shows that the last open outlet of 
the lagoon was at the end right under that 
cliff. If this be so a land force could not 
have attacked this south end of the cliff 
even had it been, militarily speaking, climb- 
able, which it is not. 

B. The north part of the east cliff (p. 64). 

Mr. Burrows says that this cliff lasts to 
within a ‘few hundred’ yards of the Voithio 
Kilia on the north. Referring to measure- 
ments I find that within 180 yards of the 
Voithio Kilia this cliff is 90 feet high, the 
greater part of which is perpendicular. Then 
comes a gap of 100 yards or more, where 
there is no cliff, but a steep slope on to the 
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sand hills by the Voithio Kilia, and then 
over the Voithio Kilia itself is a cliff not 
more than 30 feet high, but absolutely 
perpendicular. From the mountaineer’s 
point of view the cliff is not unscaleable, 
but for practical military purposes it is so, 
and the notorious incompetence of the 
Lacedaemonians in the assault of strongly 
defended positions emphasises the impracti- 
cability in the case under consideration. 
Did Demosthenes choose the east cliff as his 
line of defence from the land side, he had 
practically to provide for the defence of the 
break in the cliffs, and for little more. 

C. The defence on the land side, 

In accordance with the view Mr. Burrows 
has taken of the east cliff he would place 
the northern defence on the line of the cliff 
which stands high on the north slope of 
Pylos, continued to the sea on the west by 
a line of wail whose remains, he says, still 
exist. There is a wall there. It will be 
found marked by a black line on my general 
map (Plate III.). Mr. Burrows, in con- 
sideration of its position and style of building, 
identifies it with apparent confidence with 
the actual wall built by the Athenian 
defenders of Pylos. I do not know what 
this may seem to others who are acquainted 
with the history of this site, but to me, at 
least, this identification seems like topography 
gone wild. The wall is, as Mr. Burrows 
describes it, more or less rough in construc- 
tion, and, I think, without mortar. Let us 
consider for one moment what that wall 
would have had to survive in order to exist 
at the present time. There would be first 
of all the Messenian Pylos which Pausanias 
describes, which must have lain partly to 
the north of the wall, for the cave of Nestor 
is described as being within the city. The 
inhabitants of that city must have been 
sorely tempted to use existing structures as 
a convenient quarry, especially when those 
structures could have been of no other value 
to them. If they resisted the temptation 
they must have been persons of unusual 
self-denial. We willsuppose they were, and 
that the wall survived. The peak was 
almost certainly occupied by a castle in the 
time of the Frankish dominion, of which 
castle certain portions of the existing re- 
mains are remnants. Still the wall survives, 
and the promontory passes eventually into 
the possession of the Venetians, who no doubt 
made the fortification into the form of which 
we now see the ruins. There were stormy 
times in south-west Greece in those days: 
continual attacks by and fighting with the 
Turks, and from old Venetian records and 
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maps we know that the place was besieged 
many times and at last taken by assault. 
Through all this the wall still survives. Can 
this be credible? Suppose it be pronounced 
so: still another possibility suggests itself. 
May not such a wall have been built by some 
of the later occupants of the site? Having 
the rough unhewn stone scattered about the 
neighbouring ground, what other kind of 
wall than the one described would any one 
have built who had taken into his head to 
use that material as he found it, were he 
Messenian, Frank, or Greek? We have thus 
two improbabilities both tending the same 
way. I cannot see that the sum of them 
makes one probability. There are certain 
well known distinctions between the char- 
acteristics of structures in Greece dating 
from certain different periods, but the dis- 
tinctions are drawn from characteristics of a 
very much more marked kind than any which 
this piece of wall presents. 

There are two brief considerations which 
I would add before leaving the question :— 

(1) Thucydides’ account would certainly 
lead us to believe that the whole of the well 
defined piece of ground known as Kory- 
phasion was occupied by the Athenians. 

(2) This wall to which Mr. Burrows refers 
is on a very steep slope, running down it, a 
position of manifest weakness in defence in 
the days of short range missiles; since an 
attacking party, especially if in overwhelm- 
ingly superior numbers, could while keeping 
the defenders of the upper part of the wall 
engaged, enfilade from the higher ground 
the defenders of the lower part of such a 
wall. 

D. The lagoon. 

Mr. Burrows agrees with me on the 
general question of the existence of this 
piece of water in some form or other at the 
time at which the events took place. After 
discussing several alternatives he seems to 
come to the conclusion that the lagoon was 
an integral portion of the harbour, and that 
the sand-bar separating it from the bay did 
not exist (p. 70). On this point I think he 
has failed to take into consideration the 
nature of the physical forces at work. This 
theory would seem to demand that the 
lagoon formation on this bay had either not 
begun or was in its very inception 400 
years before Christ. The improbability of 
this is apparent on the face of it, and 
when we further consider the comparative 
smallness of the lagoon-forming forces in 
this particular region and the necessarily 
slow process of their work, we are compelled 
to reject the theory. We have not here, as 
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in other places in Greece, a large area of 
land which was evidently lagoon aforetime. 
The plain of Lykos has a distinct slope of 
1° (no inconsiderable fall), to the north 
shore of the present lagoon ; and therefore 
in any assumption that the present lagoon 
was in its inception at any particular time, 
we have to assume that the process of 
formation was also in its inception in this 
neighbourhood at that time, a practically 
impossible assumption under the circum- 
stances in consideration. 

E. The breadth of the southern entrance of 
the bay. 

On this point we are practically in 
agreement, 

F. The blocking of the channels. 

Mr. Burrows’ theory as to the nature of 
Thucydides’ mistake is ingenious, but it isan 
hypothesis founded on an hypothesis, and 
therefore cannot be discussed. At the same 
time I do not see how he can make the theory 
square with his belief that Thucydides had 
visited the region, 

G. The length of Sphakteria. 

Mr. Burrows would ascribe Thucydides’ 
mistake to a textual corruption. I think 
the topographical explanation is more 
probable as being founded on the intrinsic 
evidence of Thucydides’ own account. 

H. Had Thucydides ever personally exam- 
ined the region ? 

Mr. Burrows thinks he had, and would 
apparently ascribe his mistakes as to the 
breadth of the channel and the length of 
the island to errors of observation. For my 
own part I think that a careful consideration 
of the topographical information given 
points rather to its having been derived 
from inquiry than from personal experience, 
and this would accord with the strikingly 
obvious method employed by Thucydides in 
getting information with regard to the siege 
of Plataea. He had certainly never exam- 
ined that site, though it lay within a day’s 
journey of Athens. I think, too, that many 
of those who study Thucydides’ history will 
agree with me that he does not in his works 
present himself to us as the kind of man 
who would be likely to make mistakes of 
such magnitude after personal examination 
of the theatre of events. 

I have tried to be fair in this statement 
of differences, I hope I have succeeded in 
being so. I think such differences are 
inseparable from the difference of the 
methods, observation in the one instance, 
survey in the other, employed by Mr. Burrows 
and myself. Iam afraid that the magnitude 
of the errors to which my own unaided 
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observation is liable, as proved by the hard 
facts of actual measurement, has made me 
somewhat prejudiced in favour of the use 
of instruments. But in any case it has 
been very instructive to me to read Mr. 


Burrows’ valuable paper, and I cannot but 
welcome it as a real contribution to what is 
to me a subject of great interest. 


G. B. Grunpy. 





NOTE ON EURIPIDES’S AZCESTIS. 


Vv. 282-289, 
> \ iS 4 > XN a > Lal 
éyo ot tpecBevovoa KavTt THs Euns 
Woxfs karactjcaca pas 76d cicopav 
OviurKkw, mapov p10 pr Oaveiv brép oébev 
GAN dvdpa te oxelv OeaoadGy Sv 7HeAov 

‘\ lal ves oy vA 

Kat ama vate OABvov Tupavvide 
odk NOeAnoa Lhv amocracbeioa cov 
é . 3 “” NO > Ul 
éiv raiolv éppavotcwy ov8' éperoapyy, 
nBns €xovea Sap’, év ots érepropyy. 


The difficulty in this passage begins with 
v. 285. It will not do to supply, with 
Monk, zapdv po. from vy. 284, or, with 
Hermann, to make ddd’ connect only the 
infinitives. Lenting’s xoix for ov« in v. 287 
and Kirchhoff’s o¢8’ in the same place do 
not satisfy; nor has M. Weil helped the 
passage by writing in v. 284 OvjoKw: zapov 
de xré. In order satisfactorily to treat this 
difficult. passage we must begin with v. 284. 
(Perhaps I should have said that the diffi- 
culty, though not the obvious one, begins 
here.) It is certainly far more natural to 
take imtp ocOev with O@vjicxw than with 
Gaveiv : that every reader of the verse must 
feel. But if we read in that way, we shall 
begin a new construction with add’. The 
one word that interferes with dA)’ dvdpa 
xré. aS a new sentence is the infinitive jv 
in v. 287; and here, I believe, we have 
found the édxos. Substitute for fjv the 
participle Zac (cf. v. 695 ius wapehOoy and 
Xen. Anab. 2. 6, 29 Gav aixioGeis) and all is 
right. 


GyiycKw, Tapov jor pi) Oavetv, i@ép weber. 
GAN’ avdpa te cxelv Oeacaddy dv 7Oedov 
‘ “ / ” 47> 
Kat Opa vatew 6ABiov Tupavvid. 
> ens nm. arts me 
ovk HOeAnoa Lio arooracbeicd cov 
Eby waoly dppavotow KrEé. 


Vv. 291 sq. 
KaAOs wev adrots katOavetv HKov Biov, 
KaAQs b€ cOoar ratda KedKAcOs Oavetv: 


V. 292 is objectionable in its traditional 
form by reason of the repetitious @aveiv. 
This is best got rid of by accepting Wake- 


field’s #Otvew (cf. Wecklein’s emendation in 
v. 25). But there is another word that 
seems quite as clearly wrong, and that is 
xedkAeos. Read the adjective for the adverb 
—kevdKAceis. 


Vv. 320-322. 


a \ os ‘ 50. > 2 + 
det yap Oavety per Kat 700’ dK és avpLov 
\ ” 
obd’ és rpirny jou pnvos EpxeTat KaKOV, 
2 > reat ee IE | a Puss Nee , 
GAN adrix év Tots pyKéer ovor AeEoman. 


Though I cannot feel with Mr. Hayley 
(Amer. Journal of Philology, xvi.i. p. 103) 
that v. 321 is right as it stands, I am 
becoming less and less disposed to regard it 
asa probable or possible interpolation, The 
simplest treatment of this crux criticorum 
seems to be the changing of a single letter 
so as to read 


3Q? > s ‘ 2 / , 
ovo €s TPLTHNV pot byvV EO eEpKXETalL KQKOV; 


This had been suggested also by Johann 
Kyvitala (Studien zu Huripides, ii. p. 11), 
although (with a perverseness sadly charac- 
teristic of this scholar) he proposes as “ das 
wahrscheinlichste ” 


SC) aa ? / + , 
ovd és Tpityv prow pweAXOV EpXeTaL KaKOY 


For the piv in this position in the verse 
may be compared M. Weil’s excellent re- 
storation of. v. 487 (dAX odd? dreurety piv 
révous oldv T éuot) and his note thereon. 
[Since this note was written, I have 
received, through the courtesy of the 
author, Mr. Hayley’s Varia Critica (Har- 
vard Studies in Classical Philology, vol. vii.), 
at the close of which he resumes the dis- 
cussion of this passage. From this it ap- 
pears that he is now disposed to regard 
pyvos as unsound. For it he suggests v7\és. ] 


Vv. 360-362. 

kaTpArdov av, Kai p” ot8 6 TAovtwvos Kiwv 
ot’ obml Kdrne WuxoTopTos av yéepwv 

al \ 2 cal a A , 
toyev, mpl és bas gov Katacriaat Bioy, 
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The word yépwy in v. 361 is due to the 
acuteness of Cobet (Var. Lectt.2 p. 581). 
It is accepted, as I am glad to see, by M. 
Weil (whose excellent edition of the A/cestis, 
I may add, did not come into my hands 
until the printing of my own text was so 
far advanced that I was unable to adopt 
several admirable corrections of his). 
Cobet in the same place suggested that Biov 
inv. 362 was a gloss on ¢és that had ousted 
the original final word of the verse. This 
word, he suggested, was d¢uas. The same 
conjecture was made by Nauck. Not satis- 
fied with this I have kept the vulgate. M. 
Weil had done the same. I am inclined, 
however, to believe that Cobet’s account. of 
the origin of Aiov is right. The key to the 
emendation of v. 362 appears to be given 
by J. 7. 981 sq. kat oe rodvKwrw oxadet | 
otethas Mouxivas éyxatactyow moAdw. Read 
in the Alcestis 


mp és dds ao” eéyxatacTioo <radw>. 


Vv. 1118-1120: 

AA. xai 6) zporteivo. 
TOMLOV. 

exes ; AA, éxw. 
Aws 

pyoes TOT’ elvan Tatda yevvatov E€vov. 


HP. Topyév’ és xapa- 


HP. vai, odie viv Kat tov 


To M. Weil is due the admirable division 
of v. 1118 that I have here followed; but 
the same scholar is not equally successful in 
his treatment_of v. 1119, where he would 
read AA. éyw vw. HP. odfé ver, kai xré. 
It seems unnecessary to change the tradi- 
tional vai. Why should wy have given way 
to it? Monk seems to have been right in 
giving vac to Admetus. Hermann pithily 
says: “Recte vai Monkius Herculi dedit : 
male autem scripsit vy” (for viv]. A care- 
ful study of the passage seems furthermore 
to demand that we read the words after 
cae as they are printed in Hermann’s 
Monk’s Alcestis (Leipsic 1824) and are re- 
produced above. The viv and zo7’ are con- 
trasted: ‘keep now and you will say some 
time’ ete. 


Wie TRI, 


AA. Oye, zpoceirw Ldcay ds Sapapt’ euyy ; 


The ds is certainly awkward. Paley 
construed it with Zécav, “i.e. not as a mere 
paca veptépwv.”’ But the following words 
are awkwardly definite. I have suggested 
an azo Kkowod construction with both acav 
and dauapr’ éuyjv. But thisisawkward. M. 
Weil in his critical note to v, 1129 quotes 
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Mekler’s cioop& Evvaopov for cicopd deépapr’ 
euyjv and in his explanatory note on the 
same verse asks: “ Le poéte aurait-il répété 
ces mots au vers 11311” The doubt is a 
fair one ; but the difficulty in v. 1131 should 
prompt us to emend there rather than in v. 
1122, the close of which seems quite natural 
as a repetition of, that of v. 1126 (épéis 
Sduapta onv). Med. 1350 (é&m apocereiv 
Cvras) points to a separation of os from 
Caoay (so too does the position of ds), and 
Ale. 1124 may perhaps supply what we 
need, We may compare too Soph. Z/. 1452 
7 Kal Oavovr nyyerav as erytipws; Cer- 
tainly the reading O@/yw, tpoceitw Cooav as 
<érytipws >; might easily have been cor- 
rupted to the traditional form by the gloss 
dapapr’ éunv added to érytipus. 


V. 1134. 


éxo o déAmtTws, ovror’ oer Oat SoxKav ; 


(best read as a question in view of 
Heracles’s answer) should perhaps be cor- 
rected by writing ovxér’ for ovror. The 
same correction was suggested—not improb- 
ably—by Musgrave in v. 876. 


V. 1143 seems to need a slight correction. 
Thus : 


/ , 2 OQ) »¥ a , 
ti yap 7of 0 dvavdos eornKev yuvi) ; 


The importance of the readings of Codex 
Parisinus 2713 (a) in several passages of 
the Alcestis needs to be emphasized. Kirch- 
hoff’s judgment of this MS. was certainly 
unfair. 


Vv. 433-4. 
aéud d€ por 


ca \ ‘ > A 
TYyLav, evel TEOVNKEV aVT eno0d, Alay. 


The reading of a punctuated thus gives 
excellent sense and emphasis. (I may add 
that a spells ré@vnxev.) Kvitala (Studien 
zu Hur, ii. p. 12) saw the value of a’s diay 
but thought it in the wrong place. His 
suggested emendation (déia d€ por | rma 
(oder nach 8 tipjs) Atay, éwei reOvnxey dvt’ 
€uov) is, of course, valueless. Nauck’s 
éret TéeTAnKeV avT’ énod Oaveiv, which I, rather 
rashly, adopted, is better than Usener’s 
exel y €OvyoKev avr én00 povn, which M. 
Weil accepts. 

In v. 546 it is perhaps unnecessary to 
call attention to a’s rade, which (in the 
form r@de) has won general acceptation, ex- 
cept in proof of the independent value of a, 
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In vy. 811. a’s reading 
7) KaptTa pevTot Kat Atay Pvpatos jv 


(for the verification of which I am indebted 
to the courtesy of M. Henri Omont of the 
Bibliotheque +Nationale) has been under- 
valued or disregarded since Kirchhoff’s 
great edition. It is supported by d6veiov in 
v. 810 and, more clearly, by @vpaéwy in 814. 
(I still maintain the integrity of the tradi- 
tional arrangement of vv. 809-815.) A 
misunderstanding of the irony of v. 811 
with a’s reading might well have led to 
oixetos. Ovpatos (which appears only in a 
of the MSS. recognized by Prinz but is 
found also in inferior MSS.) was printed by 
Lascaris and accepted by Matthiae and 
Hermann, though persistently rejected by 
Monk. Paley accepted it in his first edition 
but changed to oiketos in his second. Mr. 
Way in his translation accepts @upatos 
(**O yea, an alien she—o’ermuch an alien !”’). 
Mr. Verrall (Euripides the Rationalist, 
p- 52 note) says: “The reading Aiav 
Gupaios is clearly right: Adav oiketos, the 
facile but pointless variant, is merely an 
unintelligent gloss.” 

A higher estimate of the value of a’s 


readings may well lead us to accept v. 1055 
in the form 


7 THS Oavovons Oddapov cic Bycas Tpédw ; 


In v. 1140 daovey rade xvpior should 
probably be accepted with Matthiae, Her- 
maun, Kviéala (Studien zu Hur. ii. p. 38), 
Weil and Verrall (Zuripides the Rationalist, 
p. 68 note). The variant is a guess like 
oixetos inv. 811. Kvicala interprets rightly 
“der entscheidende dainwv ’’—“‘jener, mit 
dem es eben Herakles aufnehmen musste.” 

Other readings in the Alcestis that appear 
to be rightly supported by a (not to mention 
the obvious aii in v. 387 and rao of v. 
1154) are the following : 


V. 45. 
xGoves KATO. 
V. 1049. 
yuvy véa (on account of the véa ydp of v. 
1050). 


Ne LET: 
ToApa' mporewe xelpa Kat Oiye Eevys. 


Mortimer Lamson EARLe. 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 





NOTES ON REICHEL’S HOMERISCHE WAFFEN. 


Tue work of Dr. Reichel, Veber Homerische 
Waffen, appears to me quite the most striking 
and important contribution to Homeric 
science that has appeared for along time. It 
was reviewed by Dr. Leaf in the Classical 
Review in just terms of praise, and it is no 
intention of mine to diminish in aught the 
credit due to the author. But there are a 
few points on which I should like to have a 
more definite pronouncement of opinion. 
First and foremost what is the relation 
of Homeric armour to the Mycenaean dis- 
coveries? That the latter have thrown a 
flood of light upon the former is indisput- 
able, but are we to take it that this is 
evidence for a European as opposed to an 
Asiatic origin for the poems? Dr. Reichel 
indeed seems determined to observe strict 
silence upon this point, but Dr. Leaf’s 
review might certainly lead one to suppose 
that he at any rate considers that the 
armour does afford evidence of this kind. 
Perhaps I am too much prejudiced in favour 
of Ionia ; anyhow I do not see the force 


of the evidence. A certain armour is found 
at Mycenae, the same is Homeric ; it by no 
means follows that any part of Homer is 
Mycenaean. The emigrants to Ionia pre- 
sumably took the old fashion of armour 
with them; in fact Reichel refers several 
times to the description of the old shield in 
Herodotus, i. 171, and Herodotus knew 
nothing of Mycenae. More than this, the 
very best description of the shield in ques- 
tion is to be found in Tyrtaeus, not Homer. 


pnpovs TE KVYWAS TE KATH Kal OTEpVa. Kal WLOUS 
domidos etpeins yaotpt Kadvydpevos. 
deirépy 8 ev xewpl TwaccéTw OBpysov Eyxos, 
/ . / ‘ e x Lod 
xweitw d€ Addov Sewov irép Kehadis. 


See Tyrtaeus, xi. 23, and compare the 
whole passage, especially 35, for the yupvjres 
sheltering behind the shields. It is a 
perfect confirmation of Reichel and might 
have been written to illustrate him. The 
Oépné however appears in xii. 26, If the 
Oépné came in about 700 Bc. (Reichel, 
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p. 102) Tyrtaeus would of course know of 
it, but he speaks in xi as if the dois were 
the only defence. Among the conservative 
Spartans (Reichel, p. 59) the @apyé no 
doubt had to wait a long time for adoption. 

But not only is there manifestly no 
cogency in any argument for a European 
Homer that can be drawn from the armour; 
on the contrary there is some evidence that 
the Homeric armour is vot exactly identical 
with Mycenaean. If Reichel is right the 
only Homeric shield is the enormous thing 
which approximates to a figure 8. But the 
Mycenaeans have another form quite com- 
monly; smaller and four-cornered. Why 
is there no mention of this in Homer! 
Because it had dropped out of use in his 
time, and therefore he is post-Mycenaean. 
Such is the natural conclusion to draw, 
and yet I do not wish to draw it, for argu- 
ments of this kind are utterly inconclusive. 
In fact it is easy to argue that Homer is 
earlier than the latest Mycenaean art, for in 
the latest we find the small shield, horses 
ridden in war, and painted walls. All these 
things are un-Homeric. But it by no means 
follows that Homer therefore sang before 
the fall of Mycenae. The Ionians may 
have been reached by these last develop- 
ments later; they may have migrated in 
fact a long time before the downfall of the 
capital of the ancient civilisation. Again 
the poets may have consciously archaised, 
as we know they did in some points. 

In short the armour proves nothing 
either one way or the other. It was not 
only Mycenaean but also post-Mycenaean, 
and therefore so far as it is concerned the 
earliest strata of the Jiiad may be either 
Mycenaean or post-Mycenaean. 

(We seem to meet the great shield again 
in Solon, v. 5: 


corny 8 apdiBarov Kpatepov odKos dapdore- 
pour, 


‘I stood covering both my shoulders with 
my strong shield.’ Supply opoow and 
compare pera vOra Baduv for an abbreviated 
phrase of the same kind with regard to the 
shield.) 

(2) If there is one thing certain in 
modern criticism of the Jliad, it is the late 
date of K. It is a very extraordinary 
thing therefore to find that K. agrees with 
the Odyssey in knowing nothing of the 
breast-plate (Reichel, p. 86), just as it 
agrees with it linguistically, and that it is 
the sole positive authority for leathern 
helmets, which according to Reichel are the 
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most ancient (p. 117). It seems that these 
two peculiarities of K must be due to 
accident, and this is a warning to be very 
careful in drawing any inferences about 
date from such details as these. It does 
seem however a necessary inference that 
the metal breast-plate was not in common 
use when K was composed, and therefore 
that K existed already before or about 
700 xs.c. (Reichel, p. 102). This agrees 
pretty nearly with the opinion of Professor 
Wilamowitz. ‘In dieser Zeit,’ (beginning 
of seventh century), says Reichel, ‘muss die 
Ilias im ganzen in der uns geliufigen Form 
abgeschlossen oder so gut wie abgeschlossen 
gewesen sein.’ Nothing but interpolations 
can be allowed for any later, no rehandling 
of the main lines of the poem. 

Why then was the metal breast-plate not 
introduced into the Odyssey by interpolation, 
as it has been in the Jiiad? The answer is 
ready to hand: because the Odyssey was so 
much less popular. That there is abund- 
ance of interpolations here also in the shape 
of single lines and short scraps cannot be 
denied ; but if they had been as numerous 
as they are in the Jliad the chances are 
great that we should have had a @dpyé 
thrust in somewhere, for as Reichel observes 
there are many passages where we should 
expect it mentioned. 

A very important conclusion that follows 
from Reichel’s observations is that the 
Odyssey also was already complete by about 
700, and may have been so a long time 
before. (Of course I do not include the lay 
of Demodocus or the second véxua or what 
follows w 296). It may be hoped that this 
will be the coup de grace to the ridiculously 
late date assigned by Kirchhoff to the 
poem. 

When Reichel says: ‘Wenn, als die 
Verwandten der Freier gegen Odysseus 
ausziehen, gesagt wird 


ar \ 3 4eyrw ‘ \. , 
w 467 airap érei p’ Eroavto TEpi yxpol vwpora 
xaAxor, 


so wird diese Stelle schon dadurch, dass sie 
in der Odyssee steht, von Missdeutung 
gewahrt,’ I find myself at issue with him. 
The line does not occur in the Odyssey, 
according to the definition of Aristarchus, 
at all. And though I have no interest in 
bringing even the spurious tail of it down 
to any late date, yet it is at least conceiv- 
able that the phrase here may imply breast- 
plates. If so however, they may be also 
implied at = 383 where the same verse is 
found again, More probably the poet of w 
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repeated the line without any particular 
reflexion as to its meaning. 

It seems that the funeral games in W are 
later than 700 B.c. For there we have a 
description of the Owpyé of Asteropaeus 
(who did not wear one apparently in ® 
_ when he was killed) which Achilles gives to 
Eumelus. (Reichel, p. 97). This passage 
can hardly have been interpolated in the 
games after they had been composed ; it is 
of a piece with the rest. The language of 
the whole account of the games, and the 
fact that they are themselves to be dated to 
all appearance later than the rest of VW and 
Q, which again are themselves post-Odyssean, 
fit in with this circumstance admirably ; the 
presumption is that the games are to be 
placed after 700, if we may take that as 
approximately the date of the introduction 
of the Oapyé 

(3) I will raise a question to which I can 
propound no answer. The shield, it seems, 
was regarded as the sole defensive armour a 
warrior could trust to, and this was why he 
had no breast-plate. Why then did he 
wear a pitpn? And why is it so very 
seldom mentioned? And why is it called a 
épkos akovtwv, 7 For tetorov épuTo } 


(4) The extraordinary account of the 
breast-plate of Agamemnon reminds me of 
the ‘seven-headed Naga’ of oriental wor- 
ship. It is described in fact as coming 
from Cyprus, a site of Oriental civilization. 
The poet had, I think, clearly seen some- 
where one of those curious representations 
of the seven-headed snake-god, where three 
heads on each side rise up round the central 
cobra’s hood. See Tod’s Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, vol. ii p. 718, for a very: fine 
illustration of it; Ferguson also has 
pictures of three, five, and seven-headed 
Nagas in his Tree and Serpent Worship. 

A 26, 27 gives an absolutely correct 
picture of it ; xvaveor d€ dpdxovres épwpéxato 
mpott Seipyy tpeis Fexarep6’, ipuror FeFouxores, 
ds te Kpoviwy év véde’ éaoripiée tépas peporov 
avOpérwv. (This is another passage excel- 
lently explained by Reichel, p. 92 note.) 
The same figure re-appears in the Persian 
Homer, in the legend of Zahhak, who how- 


ever has only one serpent on each side of 
his neck, growing out of his shoulders, but 
they make up for number in other qualities, 
being alive and requiring to be fed with 
the brains of men. didupror yap éoav, Leor. 
ARTHUR PLATT. 





ON SOME DIFFICULTIES IN THE PLATONIC MUSICAL MODES. 


In Mr. H. Stuart Jones’s recent discussion 
of this subject (Cl. Rev. viii. 448-454) 
occurs the remark ‘Is it not clear that in 
Plat. Rep. 398 E the words tacri—xat 
Avdiori, altwes xaapal Kadodvrai are equiva- 
lent to xaAapaiacri cai xadapadvoiori?’? A 
careful study of the whole passage will 
confirm, I think, this view, which is also 
held by Westphal (Griechische Harmonik, p. 
198) and von Jan (Fleckeisen’s Jahrbuch 
for 1867, p. 816). Even if we read airwes, 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Jones is 
right ; but airwes is in itself so obnoxious 
that Mr. H. Richards has proposed the 
excision of the whole phrase airwes yadapai 
kaAovvrat. It has not, so far as lam aware, 
been hitherto pointed out that the correct 
reading is that of the first hand in Paris A, 
viz. ad twes. This agrees also with the first 
hand in Venetus II, as I learn from Cas- 
tellani’s collation, which Professor Campbell 
has kindly allowed me to use. A trace 
of the same reading probably remains in 
the kairo. ad tives, of v, a manuscript which 
alone preserves the right reading in more 


than one passage of the Republic. A and II 
are admitted by all to be the two best MSS. 
of the Republic, so that the authority of ad 
twes is in reality greater as well as older 
than that of airwes. The Greek expresses 
in the most idiomatic way the English 
sentence, ‘ there are also certain varieties of 
Lydian and Ionian which are called slack.’ 
On the general question, there does not 
seem to be in recent English discussions on 
the subject (Monro’s ‘ Modes of Greek Music, 
and the literature which it occasioned in C7. 
Rev. /.c. and ix. 79-81) any reference to the 
article of von Jan’s already cited, if we 
except Susemihl and Hicks’ Politics of Aris- 
totle, p. 627. Von Jan’s article is the most 
careful, scholarly, and elaborate attempt 
which has yet been made to frame a theory 
strictly in accordance with the language of 
Plato, and although some of his specula- 
tions are probably mistaken, the principle 
of his interpretation has certainly not been 
overthrown by Westphal (Harmonik, pp. 
209-215). In one particular, von Jan’s 
theory approximates to Monro’s, for he 
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regards the yadapaiaor’ and xaAapadvdiori 
as differing from the cvrvrovoiacri (Pratinas, 
Frag. 5, according to Westphal’s and Suse- 
mihl’s interpretation), and ovvrovoAvé.eri 
solely in pitch ; but he still holds that the 
four varieties Lydian, Ionian, Dorian and 
Phrygian were ‘modes’ in the strict sense of 
the term, @.e. differed in the order of their 
intervals. See the summary of the article 
in Susemih] and Hicks. In his somewhat 
violent attack upon von Jan, Westphal 
presses the kind of argument which has been 
urged against Monro, that Plato and Aris- 
totle speak of the ovvrovoAvducré and ovv- 
tovoiacri as “different ‘harmonies’ from the 
xahapadrvorrri and yaAapaiacri, and that he 
could not have done so, unless they differed 
in the order of their intervals. But it may 
be doubted whether this is true of Plato. 
He says that ouvrovoAvdwri is a Opyvaddys 
dppovia, and yadapadvduri a  padaki) 
appovia, but we may quite well suppose that 
each of them is called a dppovia not qua 
avvrovos and yadapa, but gua Avduort. They 
are the same dppovia, only high-pitched in 
the one case, and low-pitched in the other. 
The case is much the same with Aristotle : 
see Politics, viii. 5, 1340* 40 ff. Wherever he 
speaks of dvemévac and ovvrovor dppovia, he 
is (according to the editors) dealing with 
xaAapadrvdurri, xadapaiacri, and ovvtovoAv- 
duct, cvvtovoiacti respectively ; and these 
are rightly called dpyovia. as being varieties 
of Avdiori and tact. 

If the principle of von Jan’s interpreta- 
tion is correct, Plato apparently recognises 
four leading or simple modes, viz. Dorian, 
Phrygian, Lydian, and Ionian (each of the 
last two having two varieties), and one 
composite, the Mixolydian. The name 
Mixolydian hardly allows us to identify it 
with ovvrovoiacri, as Gevaert does, but 
rather points to a fusion of two distinct 
modes, one of which was the Lydian. Von 
Jan (/.c. p. 823) is probably right in sup- 


posing that xat roitrai twes in Plato in- 
cludes the ovvrovoiacrd among others. 

The existence of four simple or primary 
modes, from which all the others were 
derived, appears to me to furnish a ready 
explanation of the much disputed passage 
in 400 A, or pev yap tpi’ arta éotiv eidn && 
dv ai Paces tA€KovTAL, WoTeEp ev TOIs POdyyors 
TétTapa, bev at maca dppoviar, TeOcapevos av 
eiroyt. The rpia eid are rightly explained 
by Arist. Quint. i. 34, Meib. as_7d tov, 7d 
Hpiorrov, and 76 durAdovov ; but what are the 
Tértapa «On OOev at macau: dppyoviact The 
following explanations among others have 
been offered: 1° the intervals of the fourth, 
fifth, octave, and double octave (Ast): 2° 
the four notes of the tetrachord (Stallbaum, 
Jowett and Campbell, the latter apparently 
with hesitation) 3° ‘the four ratios which 
give the primary musical intervals—viz. the 
ratios 2: 1,3: 2,4:3 and 9:8 which give 
the octave, fifth, fourth and tone’ (Monro 
lc. p. 106 n.) 4° the four dppovia, Ppvy.ori, 
Avdiori, Awpurri, Aoxpiori (Westphal, Rhy- 
thmik, p. 238). Plato’s language appears to 
me to be carefully guarded. He does not 
say dorep TOV POdbyywv Térrapa, but 
doTep ev Tols POdyyos ‘as, in notes, there 
are four «idy.’ The eidy need not therefore 
be intervals or notes, nor is it clear, how 
four kinds of notes are needed to produce all 
the dpyoviac; two intervals, those of the 
tone and semitone, or at most three, the 
octave (to furnish the limits), tone, and 
semitone, are enough. What then are the 
«toy? Why not the four primary dppovia 
already mentioned, Ppvyiori, Avdior’, Awpioré 
and (not Aoxpurri, as Westphal conjectured, 
but) “Iacr’? ~The same explanation is given 
by Prantl in note 116 to his translation of 
the Republic. Westphal’s introduction of 
Aoxpiori is a mere conjecture, for nothing 
has been said of a Locrian dppovia. 

J, ADAM, — 


ON CERTAIN PASSAGES IN THUCYDIDES VI. 


In welcoming with delight Mr. Marchant’s 
notes on the sixth book of Thucydides in 
the July number of this Review, as a fore- 
taste of his promised edition, I shall have 
every one with me; fewer probably will 
share my satisfaction in finding that they 
are notes elucidating the meaning of the 
MSS. text, and not more or less ingenious 


attempts to substitute something else. We 
have had and continue to have such a mass 
of Adversaria, that comments of this kind 
are delightful to read. Mr. Marchant is 
gradually asserting his independence of Dr. 
Rutherford and is now ‘nullius addictus 
iurare in verba magistri.’ Having first 
imbibed a thorough distrust of the MSS, he 
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has now learnt the lesson, which Herbst, 
almost alone among the scholars of the day, 
attempts to impress on a generation which 
stops its ears, viz. that it is not critical 
acumen but perverse ingenuity to alter the 
text of Thucydides, until you have con- 
vinced yourself that it will not construe into 
sense, and that by careful analysis of the 
author’s thoughts and language one can 
sometimes make good sense, where others 
have failed. 

The first clear result of Mr. Marchant’s 
notes, is that in no single one of the pass- 
ages in question is any textual alteration 
necessary. I may say, that Mr. Marchant’s 
views are to me convincing in some of the 
passages e.g: 21, 2; 46, 2; in others e.g. 87, 
3; 87, 4 what he says is interesting but 
unconvincing, for the renderings adopted 
make good sense but cannot be said to be 
preferable to those quoted from Jowett. In 
a few of the passages I should like to 
traverse his view. 

(1) 89,6. The difficulty of this passage 
is well-known. If with Mr. Marchant to 
ovdevds dv xeipov one supplies ¢dpovoiny, this 
is, literally translated. ‘I should be more 
sensible than anybody else, in proportion as 
I might abuse democracy.’ What this 
comes to is that Alcibiades means ‘ By 
abusing democracy I should be more sensi- 
ble than you my hearers.’ ovdevds av xElpov 
gpovoinv means ‘I should be more sensible,’ 
not ‘I should show the superiority of my 
insight,’ for which one would require ¢awvoi- 
pnv dpovav or something of the sort. For 
Alcibiades it would be a very natural thing 
to say, ‘You would perhaps think me a 
more sensible person, if I abused it: but 
really it is unnecessary, for I quite agree 
with you ;’ but this seems hardly to be gct 
out of the words. Herbst’s explanation is 
much worse. He supplies dow ovdevds av 
xeipov AoWopyocayu, and translates ‘in pro- 
portion as I should have more right to abuse 
it,’ but oddevos av yxetpov AowWopyoaue Means 
‘T should abuse it better than any one else.’ 
Ie. ‘The more I should surpass others in 
the abuse of democracy, the better I should 
understand it.’ Even for Alcibiades it is 
rather a startling thing to say that the 
stronger the language one uses about an 
institution, the better one understands it. 
Assuming the text to be sound, it seems to 
me, that one can only fall back upon 
Jowett’s rendering, which certainly does 
not force the meaning of words as much as 
the two above mentioned. May I paren- 
thetically express a belief, that if My. 
Marchant had made more use of the com- 
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mentary in Jowett’s edition, as explaining 
and justifying the renderings of the text, 
he would probably have contented himself 
with saying elsewhere of Jowett’s version 
that ‘the meaning is invariably brought 
out,’ without adding ‘sometimes at the 
expense of the Greek?’ The late master of 
Balliol, just because his primary object in 
the translation was to express the sense with 
as much force and point as possible, added 
in the commentary full explanations as to 
how he took the words, if ever the transla- 
tion left room for a possible doubt. The 
note on this passage shows that he was 
translating obdevds av yetpov (yryveoKoune) 
dow Kat (wadAov av) AowWopyoayu. The paral- 
lels adduced justify the omission of padXov. 
‘T should understand what it means better 
than anybody, in proportion as I should 
denounce it (or ‘complain of it,’) more,’ ze. 
than others who are not so nearly affected. 
It is easy to supply mentally to Aowopyoayut 
‘as having suffered from it myself:’ hence 
the comment of the scholiast 60 Kai pwéyvota 
ix’ airis jdtknuat, Which certainly does not 
compel us to suppose a lacuna. The word 
Nowdopetv is not common in Thucydides. 
Setting aside Aovwopia in ii. 84, 2 (noisy 
abuse by way of complaint, when one vessel 
fouled another), we only get it in two other 
passages. In viii. 86, 5 it is in the milder 
sense ‘rebuke’ (Madvig’s Aodopidv is no 
improvement), and in iii. 62, 1 the Plataeans, 
say the Thebans, Aowdopotow yuas for our 
Medism, a change which is not denied, the 
form of government then existing at Thebes 
being pleaded as an excuse.!. Plataea cer- 
tainly suffered from the Thebans joining 
the Persian side. If therefore A Aowdope a 
person or a thing more than B, the pre- 
sumption is that B is not personally affected 
in the same way as A. Jowett’s translation 
‘of course like all sensible mon we know 
only too well what democracy is, and I 
better than anyone, who have so good a 
reason for abusing it’ brings out this inter- 
pretation of the Greek with force. 

(2) 69, 1. That the passage will construe 
in, Mr. Marchant’s way, is obvious, but the 
order of the words makes it preferable in 
my opinion to take xai as coupling ovx 
oidpevor and dvayxagonevo. On that assump- 
tion why should not both participles be 
concessive? ‘Though they did not expect 
the Athenians to begin the attack, and 
though they had to defend themselves on 
the spur of the moment instead of having 
leisure to prepare, nevertheless they took 
up their arms etc.’ 

(3) 23, 1. In this passage Nicias is not 
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comparing the forces of Athens with those 
of Syracuse only but those of seven Sicilian 
cities, taking the gloomiest possible view. 
Certainly the Athenians ‘could easily send 
a force of infantry equal to any force that 
Syracuse could put into the field,’ but equally 
certainly she could not match the hoplite 
force of the confederated Sicilian cities. 
Nicias of course is practically saying, ‘ Un- 
less you are prepared to do what is impossible, 
the expedition will be a failure.’ Therefore, 
while admitting the possibility of Mr. 
Marchant’s construe, I do not feel inclined 
to ‘accept his explanation,’ but prefer 
Jowett’s rendering, in which 7d pdxmov 
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tone of Nicias’ speech. ‘We must have a 
force to match theirs (2.e. of all branches of 
the service) and indeed stronger all round, 
though of course we cannot hope to vie with 
them in their total strength of hoplites,’ 
and the implication is, still less in cavalry 
and light-armed troops, which was so obvious 
that it did not require stating. 

87, 3. In favour of the translation of 
TOV TLV ToLOUpEvwr as ‘ our enterprise,’ ‘ what 
we are doing,’ rather than ‘ our general con- 
duct,’ compare iii. 7,2, jv 8 obdets Kdapos TOV 
movoumevov, and viii. 69, 2, mv tis évioryrae 
TOLS TOLOV[LEVOLS. 

G. C. RicHarpbs. 


avrav is qualified by 7d éadutixdv adjectival, Cardiff. 
on the ground that it suits better the gloomy 
MISCELLANEA. 


Sopu. Antig. 673. 

C4 / > 4 7Q? > / 
avTy TOAES T GAAVOW, HO avacTaTous 
oikous TiOnow. 


WueEN I wrote my note ‘on a Virgilian 
idiom’ (Journal of Philology, No. 47) and 
defended the above reading, it had not 
occurred to me that the tolerably common 
construction of ovre followed by ov is essen- 
tially the same; see e.g. Antig. 249, 0.C. 
972. There is indeed some difference, for 
ovre—ov does not represent ovre— kai, 
whereas airy woAes 7 dAAvow, 78 does 
represent attn 7oAes 7 OAAVoL Kal. But the 
repetition of ot without any particle to 
correspond to re is obviously very similar to 
the ‘Virgilian idiom.’ However when I 
rashly suggested that there might be only 
one example of the idiom extant in Greek, I 
was certainly mistaken. There is another 
in this very play, look at Antig. 296: rodro 
kat moAes mopbel, 10d’ avdpas eéaviornow 
ddpwv. Is it not plain that this means xai 
mopbet kal egaviornow, ‘ both ruins and drives 
out’? Of course you can construe xal by 
even or also ; so you can et in Virgil’s ‘fam 
redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna,’ but 
when once the other way is pointed out it 
is difficult to believe that any one will not 
prefer it. 

And this passage is particularly instruc- 
tive because it is so exactly parallel to 673, 
the very words being all but identical. 
The special interest consists in the fact that 
as ary is followed by 7d instead of airy at 
673, so rodro at 296 is followed by rdde, not 
by another rodro. 

NO. XCI. VOL. X. 


A precisely similar idiom occurs in the 
twenty-second Orphic hymn: parep pev 
Kumpw0os, prep vebewv épeBevvav. And com- 
pare viii. 4. 


Can any one throw me any light on this 
question? In English we often say ‘I’ mean- 
ing ‘anybody you like.’ In Greek this is 
excessively rare, but it is to be found. Demos- 
thenes says in the third Philippic, § 17: 
6 yap ois av eyo AnPOeinv...obros uot roAemet, 
and in § 18, rodrov ecipyynv ayew éy® $& mpos 
tyas; in the latter of the two passages 
however it is not quite clear whether éyd 
means ‘anybody’ or only Demosthenes— 
I think ‘anybody,’ but cannot be quite 
sure. 

In lecturing on this speech some time 
ago I was struck by the éy® and éoi, which 
seemed to me strange. Is it a rule that 
when the first person is so used in Greek 
the pronoun must be put in? Unluckily 
such a usage is so rare that it is not yet 
possible to lay down a positive law about it. 
Thinking the orators more likely to employ 
it than anybody else, I have read the whole 
of Antipho, Andocides, Lysias, Isaeus, Din- 
archus, Lycurgus, as much Isocrates as I 
could stand, and a good deal of Demosthenes, 
and have not met with a single fresh 
instance of it. Mr. Wyse however refers 
me to the Respublica Athen. included in 
Xenophon’s works, where we have in cap. ile 
§ 11, rov éudv dotAov—6 ends dotAos—ayv de 
dedG 6 cds Soddos eve, and in cap. II. § 11, 
kat Oi vies pot eiat, § 12 Kal eyo pev Taira 
éxo. Unfortunately, in these places the 
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pronouns could not be omitted without 
destroying the sense, so that they do not 
much help us ; still here again the pronouns 
are put in. 

That we should not have expected any 
pronoun as a rule is I think clear. I asked 
separately two of the most distinguished 
scholars living whether in such a case 
they would or would not add éy; each 
of them at once answered in the nega- 
tive. Another however, Dr. Jackson, 
explained it for me in about ten seconds; 
‘eyo,’ said he, ‘means anybody, myself 
Jor example.’ What is perhaps a little 
strange about it is that éy® here does not 
mark contrast between myself and some 
one else, but exactly the opposite ; it insists 
on the similarity of myself and other people. 
Yet it must surely be toa certain extent 
emphatic, and in English one could not lay 
any emphasis on the ‘I’ in such a sentence. 


Euripides, Andromache. 
551, 
ov yap ws €ouKe prot 
axons 708 Epyov, add’ avy Byrypiav 
popnv p’ érawd NapBadvew etrep wore. 


Surely Euripides wrote pounv pe Kal vov. 
(v’ however is only in two MSS). 


602. 
‘Edévny épécbar xpiv 748’. 
Qu. xp! 


1145. 
ev evdta O€ 7ws 
corn paevvois deavdrys otiABwv drXors. 


T have always thought zs miserably weak 
even for Euripides, but had not seriously 
considered it till one of my pupils translated 
it in examination ‘as in a calm (after a 
storm).’ This suggests immediately what I 
think Euripides said, év ei8ia 8 dws. 


1231. 
IIndev, xapw odv rOv tapos vupderpdror. 


Is oév tov Greek at all? Read cod, which 
might easily be changed to cdr by a scribe 
who saw the rév coming after. rav cov 
Matthiae, which does not account for the 
een and makes an intolerably bad 
ine. 


Xenophon, Oeconomicus. 


> 3 a 
TI. 15. ofpar Sav Kai ei emt wip eXOdvros 
A 4 4 , 
Tov Kal f1) OVTOS Tap’ épol, ei dAAOGE Hynodpnv 
4 a 
orobev cot ein AaBelv, otk dv évéudov pou Kal 
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ci vowp Tap’ éuod airodvti co adtos py éxwv 
GAXoce Kal éxl totro jyayov, 010’ dtu ovd av 
TOUTO pot eeucou. 

The construction of airotvré cou has natur- 
ally attracted attention. The simplest way 
out of the difficulty is to read #ynodpnv 
again for j#yayov. It may be impossible to 
account scientifically for the corruption, but 
every one knows that utterly irrational 
corruptions do occur in writing out any- 
thing. 

VIII. 2. GAN eyo ob ragas cou TapeowKa 
Orov xpi) exarra KeioOat, Orws cidys Grou Te Set 
TiBévar kai d7robev Lap Pave. 

If Xenophon did not write cideiys may I 
be condemned to lecture on the Oeconomicus 
a third time. 

XII. 1. odk dy dredoyu pw wavtaracw 
9 ayopa. AvOy7. 

mpiv av XvOy Dindorf. 
to me better in every way. 

XII. 17. kai 768e prot raparpardpmevos Tov 
Aoyou wept Tdv Tadevopevon eis THY éryeherav 
SyAwoov repli Tod radeverOat, ci oldv Te éoTW 
Gen adtov ovta adAovs Torety éeripedeis. 

For zadeverGa I think Xenophon’ wrote 
madevovtos. I could perhaps digest radevew 
but not the passive. 

XIX. 9. Ildrepa 5¢ 6Aov 75 KARpa spOov 
Ties pos TOV otpavoy Brérov Fy_ paddAov av 
pilotobar aito 7 Kal wAdy.ov Te b70 TH iroBe- 
Prypevyn yn Geins av adore keiobar dowep yappa 
UTTLOV ; 

Otrw vy Ala wAcioves yap av ot 6dbadpot 
KATO. THS Hs «lev. 

The meaning of the last words can only 
be: ‘the suckers would be more numerous 
under the earth (than above it)’ But that is 
not the question. We want: ‘the suckers 
under the earth would be more numerous (if 
the «Aja is bent than if it is upright).’ 
Read therefore of ép6aApot oi Kata THs yas. 

In VII. 21 is a curious idiom which I do 
not remember to have seen noticed any- 
where. oreyvav 6€ detrar kal 7 TOV veoyvav 
TEeKVwV TaldoTpodia, oTeyvOv b€ Kal al ex Tov 
KapTov otomoua déovrat. That is to say 
that xal—xai are used as if ‘both—and’ 
with other connecting particles and a repeti- 
tion of the emphatic words. The same is 
found in Thucydides I. 126 ad jin. jAacav 
pev ovv Kat ot “A@nvator rods évayeis TovTous 
nArace b€ kat KXeouevns. And hence we may 
defend the opening lines of Theocritus : 

d0v TL 70 WiOvpiopa Kal & Titus aizode THva 
& ToTl Tals Tayator peAtoderat, GOV dé Kal TU 
cupiodes, 
where xaAd has been ingeniously and prettily 
(but I think wrongly) suggested for kai 4. 

ARTHUR PuatTr. 


mplv AvOein seems 
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NOTE ON HORACE, OD. I. 7. 


THe thought expressed in verses 1-14 is 
different from that given in the succeeding 
stanzas. This abrupt change of subject led 
some of the ancient critics to think that 
this poem consisted of two independent odes, 
joined by an error of the copyists. Kiessling 
(Hor. Oden und Epoden, p. 53), however, is 
right when he says that the words ‘seu te 
fulgentia signis castra tenent seu densa 
tenebit Tiburis umbra tui’ form a bridge 
connecting the one part of the ode with the 
other. But the relation of these two parts 
given by him seems to me not congruent 
with the laws of logic. In explaining the 
argument of the poem he connects the first 
part with the second by a causal particle: 
‘Moegen die Einen Asiens gefeierte Stiidte 
preisen oder des Apollo heilige Stitten : 
andere in endloser Dichtung die Stadt der 
Pallas, jener nur auf Junos Preis bedacht 
Argos und Mykenae feieren: mir hat nichts 
in der Fremde, weder Lakedaemon noch 
Larissa, solehen Eindruck gemacht, wie der 
heimischen Albunea Grotte und des Anio 
Rauschen (1-14. Drum, wie der regnerische 
Notus ja auch zur Abwechslung 6fters die 
Wolken verscheucht, so beherzige auch Du, 
Plankus, die Lehre, dass man des Lebens 
Plagen im Weine begraben miisse, sei es im 
Watfenglanz des Lagers, sei es kiinftig in 
deinem Tibur (15-21). Hat ja auch Teuker, 
als er eben heimgekehrt vor dem Zorn des 
Vaters wieder in die Ferne ziehen musste, 
mit seinen Genossen den Schmerz im Weine 
zu bannen gewusst (21-32).’ But I cannot 
see how the fact, that Tibur is the dearest 
place in the world to Horace, can be a causa 
bibendi to Plancus. Besides Kiessling him- 
self confesses that he does not know what 


NOTE ON STRABO, 


So frequently do modern writers state 
that Polemo (apud Strab. p. 396) gave the 
number of the Athenian demes in his time 
as one hundred and seventy-four, that I was 
surprised the other day to find that we have 
no right whatever to father any such state- 
ment on Polemo. Only to mention a few of 
the places where this error occurs, I may 
refer to Grote’s History, ch. 31, Smith’s 
Dictionary of Antiquities, s.v. Demus, Sandys 
on ’A@nvaiwy rodureia, ch. 21, § 4, and Kenyon 


the story of Teucer, who is held up to Plan- 
cus as an example, has to do with the situa- 
tion of the latter. 

All these difficulties are obviated by 
assuming that the poet means to place the 
words ‘seu te fulgentia signis castra tenent 
seu densa tenebit Tiburis umbra tui’ in a 
sharp contrast to the thought of the preced- 
ing stanzas: Tibur, he meant to say, is to 
me the dearest place in the world. But 
whether you are in the field of battle or in 
your shady Tibur, wine must drown the 
troubles of your life. 

The situation is presumably this. Plancus 
is in the army. We can see that from the 
change of ‘tenent’ and ‘tenebit.’ The cause 
of his melancholy becomes clear from the 
comparison of him with Teucer. Plancus 
has probably gone away from his Tibur with 
the same reluctance as Teucer departed from 
his jately regained home. If this Plancus, 
as Kiessling supposes, was Munatius Plancus, 
the former legate of Caesar and follower of 
Antonius, he was an elderly man, who had 
passed a stormy life and might well have 
preferred to spend his old age in the rural 
repose of his Tibur. But unknown circum- 
stances, perhaps the will of the emperor, 
lead him again to take arms unwillingly. 
Horace tries to console his discontented 
friend, and this is the meaning of his words: 
I can readily appreciate your sorrow. For 
me, too, there is no place in the world so 
precious as Tibur, But in Tibur, as well as 
in the army, wine must banish the cares of 
your life. Teucer being in a similar situa- 
tion has set us the example. 

Hernricu Luz. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


IX, 1. 16 (p. 396). 


ad loc, while Prof. Case, in his Materials for 
the History of the Athenian Democracy, 
actually quotes as follows: TloA€uwv & 6 
mepinyntys...’ EXevoiva re eirwv k.7.X.! Though 
the error does not occur in e.g. Stein on 
Herodotus, v. 69, and doubtless many other 
authorities, it seems worth while to point 
out what Strabo actually does say. ‘On the 
rock is the Hieron of Athena, 7.e. the ancient 
sanctuary of the Polias containing the ever- 
burning lamp, and the Parthenon built by 
DD 2 
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Ictinus, in which is the ivory work of Phidias, 
the Athena. But (I will be brief) forif I 
once begin to describe such a multitude of 
famous and well-known objects of interest 
as Athens has to show, I shall be prolix and 
not adhere to the principle of my work. For 
I recollect what Hegesias says... ’Hegesias is, 
I suppose, the Magnesian mentioned p. 648, 
who lived early in the third century (Miiller- 
Donaldson, iii. 53). The quotation from him 
is mutilated at the end, but the point of it 
is that he mentions only one interesting 
object on the acropolis, the marks of 
Poseidon’s trident, only two or three 
buildings in the city, and outside Athens 
only Eleusis : it ends in a rhetorical flourish 
about Attica being the favoured land (or 
something of the sort) of gods and heroes, 
which is substituted for any detailed descrip- 
tien of the wonders of the land. otros pev 
ovv (Hegesias) évds euvnoOn tov ev axpomdoAe 
onuecwv (the trident-marks), THod¢uwv 8 6 
Tepinyntys TéTTapa BiBria cvveypae wep) TOV 
avaOnpatwv év axpo7woAe, While Polemo filled 
four books with his description of the votive 
offerings on the acropolis. Strabo goes on 
70 0 avdAoyov cup Baiver kat ert Tov GAdwv Tis 
ToAews pepav Kal THS xwpas' “EXevotva Te 
eimav, eva. Tv ExaTov EBdounKoVTA_Onwwv mTpos 
d€ kal TetTdpwv ws dacw, ovdéva TOV aAdwv 
ovopakev. Miiller translates: ‘Eandem vero 
rationem etiam de reliquis urbis partibus 
deque agro eius Hegesias sequitur, quumque 
Eleusinem dixerit unum ex pagis centum 
septuaginta et praeter hos etiam quattuor, 
ut dicunt, reliquorum nullum nominavit. 
Groskurd seems to take the passage in the 
same way ‘ahnliches Verfahren beobachtet 
er auch bei dem iibrigen Theile der Stadt 
und des Landes: denn nachdem er Eleusis 
als einen der hundert und siebzig Landgaue 
(ausserdem noch vier nach Andern) erwahnt 
hat, nennt er weiter keinen der iibrigen’ ; 
though he leaves it a little ambiguous, he 
certainly means, like Miiller, to take 
Hegesias as the nominative to dvonaxev. 1 


FOUR CONJECTURES 


In Republic, iii. 396 E, where Plato is 
describing the style of A¢€éus which the good 
man will adopt, occur these words : ovxodv 
Sinyyoet xpyoerar ola ters dALyov mpdorepov 
dujAOopev repi Ta Tod ‘Ounpov Ey, Kal érrat 
avTov 4 Aé€éis peTéexovoa wev auporépwv, pipr- 
oews Te KaLTHS AAAS Siyyjoews, cpxpov be 
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submit that this is the only way in which 
the context allows us to take the sentence. 
It is only by the way that the discursive and 
rhetorical method of Hegesias is contrasted 
with the voluminous work of Polemo, and 
the person with whom Strabo is concerned, 
just at the moment when he is about to skip 
over Athens with a few lines and feels it 
necessary to apologize for this apparent 
neglect, is of course Hegesias. The theme 
was too great for details, thought Hegesias, 
ov dvvayar xa@’ éexacrov eizeiv, and Strabo 
finds this sentiment a convenient one to 
quote, when—for reasons which we will not 
here discuss—he is passing over the intel- 
lectual capital of the world with so brief a 
mention. Who then is the authority for the 
one hundred and seventy-four demes? If 
Hegesias, according to the translations given 
above, the statement is considerably earlier 
than if it had emanated from Polemo. But 
I appeal to the unprejudiced reader of Strabo 
whether he would not rather translate thus : 
‘and while Hegesias spoke of Eleusis, one of 
one hundred and seventy demes and four 
besides, as the number is commonly given, 
he has named none of the rest.’ Of course 
it can be taken as above ‘he spoke of Eleusis 
as one...,’ but, as the context shows, Hegesias 
had no object in laying stress on the exact 
number of the demes, nor was it likely that 
so rhetorical a writer would indulge much in 
statistics ; it is Strabo, who by the example 
of Hegesias justifies his own brevity, for 
Hegesias, though he might have mentioned 
one hundred and seventy-four demes, only 
mentioned one. as dacw is therefore per- 
fectly vague, and we can only say of the 
number, that it was one current in Strabo’s 
time. It has been suggested to me, that the 
subject of daciv might be Hegesias and 
Polemo, but this seems to me very unlikely, 
if I understand rightly the drift of the 
passage. 
G. C. RicHArDs. 
Cardiff. 


ON THE REPUBLIC. 


TL pepos ev TOAAG Aoyw THs pipnoews; The 
words ris GAAns Supyjoews mean either (1) 
‘the rest of dtjpynos’ or (2) ‘ dupyynors be- 
sides.’ If (1) is meant, Plato states that 
the good man’s style will partake in (a) 
imitation (6) simple diyynots (c) the mixed 
style. See 392 D dp’ ovv oixi Aro ary 
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dunyjnoce 7 Sid puyjoews yryvomevy 7) bv dpdo- 
Téepwv mepaivovow; Such a statement is 
cumbrous and unnecessary ; for if the good 
man’s style partakes in (a) and (6), it is 
necessarily (c). If by ris addns dinyjoews 
Plato means (2) ‘ dujynots besides,’ it is still 
very awkward not to define what kind of 
Supynots he means. Read ris dwAHs Syy- 
oews, and all is plain. The good man, says 
Plato, will use the kind of style which we 
described in connexion with the verses of 
Homer above (392 E-394 A). Now the 
style of Homer, Plato expressly said, is 

partly piunows, and partly adj Sane 
(393 C, 394 B). Therefore, he repeats, the 
good man’s style will partake both of piuy- 
ows and adrXH dupynors. The common con- 
fusion of dA and aXAx is illustrated by 
Bast, Comment. Pal. p. 730. 

In Republic, iii. 407 B, Plato is animadvert- 
ing™on vocotpodia, which is, so he tells us, 
a hindrance to the prosecution of virtue. 
Glauco agrees: val wa tov Ala, 7 8 ds, Txeddv 
yé Te TavTOV pddiota H ye TepaiTépw yupvacTi- 
KnS 1) WeplTTH aityn eryseArELa TOD TwHmaros (se. 
eprrodile: TO dpernv acxetv). In this sentence 
the double nominative is unpleasing ; and 
there is a further difficulty in repairépw yup- 
vaotixns. The editors explain these words 
to mean ‘ going beyond the limits of gym- 
nastic,’ cf. Gorg. 484 C, reparrépw tod SéovTos. 
But in point of fact it is not the desertion 
of yupvacrixy, but the pursuit of yupvacrixy 
in excess, which involves vocorpodia. This 
is clear, I think, from 406 A ff. Herodicus 
combined yupvacrixy, @.e. the regimen of diet, 
life, ete., with iarpixy, and introduced all the 
mischief, by making the dara of invalids 
even more subject to self-denying ordinances 
than that of athletes in training. Compare 
406 D-E. We have, I think, no right to 
take yupvaortikys in repaitépw yuuvactikns as 
‘legitimate training,’ which is practically 
what the editors do. Read yupvactux<n>, 
7s for yupvactixjs and translate ‘the exag- 
gerated discipline, which is responsible for 
this excessive care of the body.’ jjs sc. éoriv 
like the Latin ‘cuius est nimia haec cura 
corporis.’ 

The third passage which I now discuss is 
in iii. 414 D, jay 8 tore TH GANOela id ys 
evTos arropevot kal _ TpEpopevoL Kal avrol Kat 
7a Orda aitav Kal 7 GAH oKevi SnpLovpyov- 
pevn. ewe U 87) de TavTEADs | eCeipyacpevor 
qyoav, Kal Ra abrovs parnp ova , avKé, Kat 
viv det ds rept pntpos Kal Tpodod THs xwpas ev 
7 «iat Bovrdcvieoba, x.7.A. If the text is 
sound, the double xaé printed in spaced type 
must be taken (with Jowett and Campbell) 
as ‘marking the correspondence of the two 
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clauses.’ Precise parallels are however very 
difficult to find. Thue. iv. 8, 9, to which 
Schneider refers in his Additamenta, p. 27, is 
certainly not parallel, as Classen’s explana- 
tion clearly shows. Ast expunges the 
second xai, while Hermann replaces it by as. 
I think the corruption lies in éredyj. Read 
Synmrovpyoupevn ETL On Se «.7.A. and for 
non—kai, Which is common in telling a story, 
compare Symp. 220 C, 7d jv peonuBpia, 
kal avOpwro yobavovtro. This correction 
appears to me also to obviate the difficulty, 
if such it is, which Hartman (Wotae Criticae 
ad Pl. de Rep. libros, p. 100) feels about dy- 
poupyounevyn, ‘quod post wAarropmevor abun- 
dat,’ since it permits dyyrovpyoupery ere ‘ still 
in course of manufacture’ to be taken 
as merely a descriptive adjunct. 7 for tu 
and « for 7 are among the commonest of 
errors. 

The difficulties of iv. 421 B are well 
known: ei pev ov jpels pev pvdaxas as 
GAnGGs ToLodpev KLTTA Kako’pyous THS TOAEwS, 
68 éxelvo Neywv yewpyovs Twas kal Gorep 
ev mavyyvpe. GAN’ ovk ev ode EoTLGTOpas 
evdaiuovas, aXXo av tu) TOAW éyou. The 
sentence has been practically rewritten by 
Madvig and others, whose emendations are 
duly chronicled by Hartman. Unless I am 
mistaken, the text is sound, except in the 
one word yewpyovs. The meaning, roughly 
speaking, is: if we are making true 
guardians, and the author of the other 
proposal is making something different, he 
cannot, like us, be speaking of a city. Com- 
pare 422 BE, eddaiuwv el—Oére oler agvov elvar 
GAAnv Twa mpocemety ONLY 7 THY ToLA’THY 
olav Hels Kkatecxevalouev. It is obvious that 
the point of this rejoinder depends on the 
contrast between what we propose, and what 
is proposed by our rival. But ‘farmers’ does 
not furnish a proper antithesis to ‘true 
guardians,’ even if we assume that Plato is 
thinking of iii. 417 Band iv. 419 A. Mr. 
Richards suggests dpyovs and (with hesita- 
tion) kaxovpyovs. I once thought of Gewpors 
to suit ev zavyyvpe, but now prefer to 
change a single letter and write Xewp yovs 
for yewpyovs. The contrast is with jxuora 
Kakoupyovs. Aewpyds occurs in the Mem- 
orabilia if not in Plato; and so expressive 
a word seems to me very apposite here. 
There is no harsh transition from it to the 
éatidtopas evoaipovas, for eddainovas is bitterly 
scornful : such ‘happy feasters’ prey upon 
the city and are scoundrels of the worst 
kind. They are the roAews duodyol described 
by Cratinus (Meineke Fr. Com. Gr. ii. 1, p. 
140), by Solon (ap. Arist. Pol. Ath. ¢. 12 ad 
fin.) and by Plato himself in Zheaet. 174 D, 
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avBornv 7) Toyeva 1 Twa PBovkoAov—zodv 
B8ddXovra: compare also Book i, 343 A, 
which suggests that 6 8 éxeivo Aéywv is 
ThrasyMachus ; nor, indeed, is the objection 
of Adimantus anything but the dying echo 
of Thrasymachus’ idea that the ruler is like 
a shepherd who feeds his sheep for his own 


profit. They are those false rulers described 
by Milton who 

‘for their bellies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold; ” 


they care nothing for their flock, but only 
for the “‘ shearers’ feast.” J. ADAM. 


MACAN’S HERODOTUS. 


Herodotus, the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Books. 
With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, 
Indices, Maps, by R. W. Macan. Vol. I. 
Introduction, Text with Notes, pp. i—exx, 
1—396; Vol. II. Appendices, Indices, 
Maps, pp. 1—341. Macmillan and Co., 
London and New York. 1895. 32s. 


In these two volumes Mr. Macan has 
furnished a noteworthy contribution to the 
study of Herodotus, and has produced a book 
which will be found indispensable to the 
student of earlier Greek history. For the 
text of Herodotus much has been done of 
recent years, and the question of the dialect 
if not finally solved, seems at least to be on 
a fair way towards solution. But there is 
another and a not less important side to the 
work. Fora long period of Greek history 
Herodotus must remain our chief authority. 
Hence it is a matter of the utmost moment 
to investigate as far as possible the histori- 
cal method of Herodotus, to trace the 
probable sources of his materials, to mark 
the various disturbing and distorting in- 
fluences to which those materials have been 
exposed, with a view to determining how 
far the statements of the ‘Father of His- 
tory ’ can be used by the critical historian 
of to-day. Such are the problems to the 
solution of which Mr. Macan has applied 
himself, and we imagine that few will 
dissent from the general principles laid 
down by him, however much disagreement 
there may be in the application of them. 
The exposition of these principles occupies a 
great part of the introduction. Nowhere 
have we met with so full and so clear a 
statement of the case. In passing by it 
may be noted that the editor argues in- 
geniously from the symmetry of the work 
that the History is complete as it stands. 
There are some very sensible remarks on 
the travels of Herodotus, so far as they 
concern the three middle books. 

The principles set forth in the Introduc- 
tion are applied in the notes, in which will 


be found many a shrewd observation on the 
probable sources of the narrative and the 
influences that have moulded the story. If 
the perchance and peradventure abound 
here, that is inherent in the nature of the 
case. Sometimes the editor seems to go too 
far. Thus in iv. 184. 12 it is surely better 
with Kallenberg to omit t7yv Aiuvyny than to 
make Herodotus contradict himself within a 
few sentences. The notes also contain a 
wealth of illustrations of the text drawn 
from ancient and from modern sources. 

A number of the larger historical prob- 
lems involved in these three books are 
treated in a series of appendices. In these 
many fresh points are urged which will have 
to be reckoned with by the Greek historian. 
The best is perhaps that on the battle of 
Marathon, where the whole material is 
passed in exhaustive review and a theory is 
formulated which at least has the merit of 
being intelligible and in fair accordance 
with tradition. We may refer also to the 
discussion on the A@nvaiwy ILoAureia which 
raises more questions than it settles, and to 
that on the chronology of the feud between 
Athens and Aegina. The least satisfactory 
is the disquisition on the Scythians. 

Unfortunately there are some things in 
the book that call for mention of another 
sort. What reader is supposed to be in 
need of such information as that diardoas 
comes from diardcow, or that yevterGar 
governs the genitive case, or that Peitha- 
goras must not be confounded with Pytha- 
goras? Any one who needs instruction on 
such elementary points will want much 
more information that he will not find 
here. On vi. 61. 6, it is remarked that 
wotevpevos is the middle, but what voice 
except the middle could have been used 
here? In y. 108 it seems to be supposed 
that vyvol and ryou vyvot could refer to 
separate fleets and that vjes might be 
applied to transports. In v. 93 érepyaprv- 
peovro is treated as a possible variant of 
érewaptvpovro, which was suggested by 
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Reiske and has been adopted by several 
editors. In v. 33.19 what has the quota- 
tion to do with the text? There are a good 
many other things of the same kind. In v. 
25 note 1 ¢yiya is an error for tyaiy. In 
the Index pnyavotoGa appears as the infini- 
tive of éunyavavro. 

In the text of Herodotus it is fortunately 
not often the case that the variants affect 
the general sense, and no one could have 
found fault with the editor if he had simply 
appended his commentary to one of the 
common texts. The present text professes 
to be taken ‘not without corrections’ from 
Stein’s smaller text. How far the correc- 
tions go we have not examined, but since 
they were undertaken at all they might with 
advantage have been carried further. Why, 
for instance, does the editor write Sedurmidys 
when he always speaks of the man as 
Philippides? The guiding principle in the 
selection of various readings and conjectural 
emendations is not apparent. Many of the 


MONRO’S 


Homeri Opera et Reliquiae. Recensuit 
D. B. Monro, M.A. Oxonii e typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano. MDCCCXCVI. 
10s. 6d. net, 


THIs convenient and handsome volume with 
its red and gilded edges contains, printed on 
little more than a thousand pages of India- 
paper of fine, perhaps even excessively fine, 
quality, the whole of the Jliad and Odyssey, 
the Homeric Hymns, the so-called Hpigrams, 
then the metrical fragments of the lost epics 
of the Epic Cycle, culled from Athenaeus 
and others, with the outlines of their argu- 
_ ments in the prose of Proclus, and lastly the 
parody of the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
that curious specimen of the mock-heroic, 
attributed to Pigres, the brother of Queen 
Artemisia of Halicarnassus. The inclusion 
of this last is perhaps the one point in the 
scheme of the book, to which exception 
might be taken. The piece is as little con- 
nected with Homer or the earlier age of 
epic poetry as the Argonautics of Apol- 
lonius Rhodius or a play of Aeschylus ; 
consequently its appearance here may fairly 
be said to mark the extremity of gracious 
concession to a discredited, and perhaps 
never generally accepted, popular tradition. 
The editor in his article on Homer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica long ago expressed 
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best are passed by, while others of little or 
no value appear. As to the editor’s own 
conjectures they are rather of the rough 
and ready order; does he seriously imagine 
that Herodotus would have written as he 
suggests v. 69, 7? 

The question of the dialect is with perfect 
justice left undiscussed. Where it is inci- 
dentally touched upon, the problem is hardly 
fairly stated. It is not merely the MSS. of 
Herodotus versus the Ionic inscriptions, but 
the MSS. of Herodotus versus the poetical 
remains of Ionia, But there is no need to 
pursue the subject here. 

After all these are more or less superficial 
blemishes which do not interfere with the 
solid value of the book, however much they 
may annoy the classical scholar who reads 
it. We trust that Mr. Macan will soon 
give us also an equally thorough discussion 
of the Great Persian War. 

J. STRACHAN, 


HOMER. 


an opinion to the effect that the exclusion of 
the Hpigrams and Hymns from modern 
editions of the Homeric poems was an incon- 
venient purism, inasmuch as these appear 
to be ‘the original documents, to which the 
narrative of Homer’s life was afterwards 
adjusted.’ The present work may therefore 
be regarded as the long-delayed realization 
of this opinion. The convenience referred 
to is certainly enhanced by the addition of 
the collectanea of the Epic Cycle. 

With regard to the text, here adopted, of 
the Jliad and Odyssey little need be said. 
The J/iad, as Mr. Monro informs us in his 
brief preface, is a reproduction of his own 
school-edition, while that of the Odyssey 
differs little from that of Dr. Merry in his 
well-known work. Such differences as there 
are arise from the occasional adoption of 
readings derived from the apparatus criticus 
of A. Ludwich (Lipsiae, 1889-91). The 
treatment of the text is therefore in the 
main eminently conservative, though by no 
means reactionary. The editor expressly 
disclaims any attempt to restore the earlier 
forms of the language, that is, to give us the 
latest results of modern criticism. ‘Pristinam 
Graecae linguae formam aucupari noluimus.’ 
Still he has not been absolutely unrelenting 
in this resolve. It has not operated so far 
as to prevent #os and ros appearing con- 
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sistently in place of the traditional eiws (<tos) 
and retws (réios). 

Tn the treatment of the monosyllabic téws 
and éws there is not quite the same consistent 
uniformity. In x 348 dydirodo. 8 dpa Tios 
évt peydpouss révovto the old established téws 
pev has been extinguished, as also in x 370, 
and probably no one would have grieved, if 
a similar change had been made in o 231 
and w 162, where réws pév is still allowed to 
flourish. Again in p 358 instead of éws 6 7’ 
we find jos but in r 530 and P 727 éws pev re- 
mains in undisturbed possession of the field. 

It is somewhat surprising and a little dis- 
appointing that while in the two great epics 
xedva idvia et sim. everywhere appear instead 
of the xédv’ eidvia of MSS. the same change 
has not been made in the Hymns, e.g. Hym. 
Dem. 195, Aph. 44 and passim. If it be 
intended that such forms should serve as an 
indication of the late date of the whole work, 
this object might equally well be secured by 
placing the later form in the foot-note 
without allowing it to disfigure the text 
itself. Moreover the weight of such evi- 
dence is enormously exaggerated, when these 
forms are silently removed from the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and only left to prejudice our 
judgment of the Hymns. 

However these are slight blemishes, and 
some may even think that they are not 
rightly so named. 

The main interest of the volume for 
Homeric students lies in that portion, which 
contains the Hymns. We have here 
without much doubt the best text of these 
interesting relics hitherto produced in this 
country, not excepting even the magnificent 
posthumous edition by Prof. A. Goodwin, 
which in the main Mr. Monro has ad- 
mittedly followed. He has, however, 
availed himself of the most recent work 
that has been done in the way of restoring 
the text from its numerous corruptions. 
We meet with conjectural emendations 
sometimes admitted into the text, sometimes, 
though less frequently, only mentioned in a 
foot-note. Along with the names of the 
earlier scholars Martin, Barnes, Ruhnken, 
and Voss, those of Hermann, Gemoll, Allen, 
Tyrrell, and Postgate may be found. A 
few of the emended and uncertain passages 
will now be referred to, and solutions 
occasionally suggested. 


Hym. Dem. 


55. tis OeGv oitpavinn may safely be 
corrected tis Oeds, as ovpaviwy is certainly 
nom, sing, 
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99. Porson’s ¢petat. Tapbevin is quite 
worthy of mention and indeed of acceptance. 

226-7. Mr. Monro places a colon after 
kedevers, and reads OpeWw, cov pv. The 
comma should probably be kept with 
OpeWeuev, ov pwv following. The fut. infin. 
occurs after irédexro in 1. 444. The cor- 
ruption may be due in the first instance to 
the copyist’s eye passing from €MEN to 


OMIN. ‘The vulgate is merely a clumsy 
attempt to reconstitute the resulting 
OPETICOMIN. 

268. n TE péyioTov 


3 4 ~_ 7, \ / / 
dbavarous Ovytots 7’ oveap Kal xappa TETUKTAL. 


This is worse than the retention of the 
unmetrical @vyrotcw dverap, Which is at least 
Greek. The corruption is probably due to 
the intrusion of téruxra. The original 
would require no verb, but the later Greeks 
would not acquiesce in this, as many inter- 
polations witness. I suggest :— 


dbavdrous Ovytotci 7 ovevap Kat ToAY Xdppo. 
Possibly with Stoll d@avdrwv Ovytoicw. 


»” , 
AT8. ceva, TA 7 OV THs EOTL Trapegipev OvTE 
aubec Gat 
~ at Tae /, 
ovr’ axéeLv. 


Read zapeééuev, not with the sense of 
negligere (Ruhnken), but of ‘to divulge,’ 
‘publish,’ and ovre xoeiy, an old word not 
found in Homer, but suitably combined 
with rvdécbar in parte acciprentis. 


Hym. APO.utu. 


53. In spite of the multiplicity of con- 
jectures, none satisfactory, the true reading 
is not far to seek. It is given in 8 the 
Vatican MS. 


didXws 8’ ob Tis weld 70” Gera, ovde oe Ajoer. 


‘But otherwise no one will ever have 
dealings with thee, and thou shalt know it 
to be so—thou shalt not forget thy iso- 
lation.’ Of. ¥ 326, \ 126, QO 563. 

It is not a little remarkable that the 
itacism of Aéooer Should have been so mis- 
leading. 

125. yxepolv érjpéaro. Read xépo’ ézopé- 
gato. This elision is a fruitful source of 
corruption. 

181. I could have wished Mr. Monro had 
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given us zepixdicrowo avacces. He follows 
the Moscow MS. in editing zepixAvorov 
for the -epixAvorns of the rest. The 
0lo 

Brussels MS. [ has zepixAvorns, a very fair 
indication of the truth. The step here 
required is really no greater than that 
taken in |. 255 where the MSS. tradition is 
unhesitatingly disregarded, 7 8 éowodca, in 
favour of 7 dé idotca. 

299. Mr. Monro happily suggests tuxrotow 
for the traditional kricrotow. 

402. éreppdcaro vonoa. Is not the true 
reading éredpdacar ore vonoce? Cf. note on 
Hym. Dem. 227. 

487-8. We might read without much 
violence and with considerable advantage :— 


e , ‘ a , a , , 

iotia wev mp@tov kabéeuev Ndoal Te oeias, 
a i ee \ ee VE Ye / Sg 

vna 8 éreta Oonv av’ ém’ ireipov épicacbe, 


te. avacpicacbe, cf. 1. 506 bony ava vi’ épvoa- 
vro. The similarity of dv’ to the termina- 
tion of doyv may have facilitated its loss. 
The hiatus pace Spitzner is not tolerable. 


Hym. Herm. 


48. Mr. Monro contributes xara vara asa 
suggestion towards the amelioration of this 
passage and would leave &a foto un- 
changed. 

103. dxunvo. (Monro) seems far better 
suited to the sense than dxpijres (Ilgen). 

116. rédpa 8 troBpvyias. Ludwich’s 
broBpvxous is without the slightest authority, 
though generally admitted into the text. 
The corrupt tradition may with greater 
probability be derived from rédpa BeBpvyvias. 

168. ddtoro. Nearly all the MSS. have 
aracto. B has ar oro. which may be 
completed davaro. ‘unheard of.’ Hermes 
has no mind agitare inglorius aevom. He 
intends to be xvdipos. 

224, Assuming €A7ouar elvac to be the 
original we are compelled by the sense, apart 
entirely from any question of the digamma, 
to accept Schneidewin’s Kevravpov Aactav- 
Xeva. 

315. 6 pev vnpeptéa hwviv 
ovk adikws emt Bovalv eXdluto Kidyov “Eppqv. 


Perhaps dwvyv may be left undisturbed 
v. Mr. Monro’s note) and otk ddikws read od 
xddev (éxad), as, cf, A 24 “Hpyn & otk éxade 
arnGos xoXov. 

461. iyyepovetiow 
és p aoapuvOov écaca. 


nyeov’ éoow, cf. x 361 
See also Cobet Mise. 

Critica. p. 385, on E 209 dvécayu. The 

sense would be ‘I will stablish thee ete.’ 


389 
Hy. APR. 


134, of ror du00ev yeydaow. Both usage 
and metre demand of 7’ é& du0bev yeydacw. 
T =TOl. 


151, €s A€xos evotpwrov, 661 wep mapos 
€OKEV GVAKTL 
xAaivyow paaxps eotpwpevov: 


M éiorpwrov in spite of the impracticability 
of 66. The true reading can hardly have been 
other than :— 


> 4 +7 A 4, ” ” 
és N€xos NUCTpWTOV, 6 TEP TApOS EoKE GVAKTL 
xAatvyot padaxys éoTpwpevov: 


194. ob ydp rot te déos wabéew Kaxov ée& 
euclev ye, 

A simple transposition of déos and kaxév 
gives a satisfactory line :— 


ov ydp Tot TL Kaxov Tabéew S€os e& énebev ye. 


for which confirmation, if required, may be 
found in ¢ 347 


ovde TL Tor Tabéew Séos 0d arod€cbat. 


Hermann and Franke rashly substitute 
an imaginary detos for tu déos. 

252. I cannot think that Martin’s ordua 
xetoerat for the corrupt orovayyoerar of the 
MSS., though adopted by most editors, 
Wolf, Hermann, Baumeister, Abel, Monro, 
gives an adequate meaning. Matthiae’s 
oropa tAjoera, satisfactory in sense, is in- 
tolerable in metre. In neither respect is 
Buttmann’s dyyoerat commendable. I 
offer ordpa noera. The later Greeks were 
not familiar with this form of the future of 
ndouat, for which they used jjoOjocopar; but 
in the epic period we have a witness for it 
in joatTo, Which is read without question in 
uc 353. 

With the meaning ‘ my lips will no more 
delight to mention’ no fault can be found, 
and we may compare the description of the 
anticipated behaviour of the goddess, Il. 
48-9, 

257. wWydat wey Opeyovow. Perhaps viudac 
eb Opevovew. 

266. Kadai tyAcdovom, ev o'peaw typdor- 
ow. Mr. Monro places a period at the end 
of this line, after which éorao’ #A(Baro 
comes in very abruptly. The effect is not 
altogether pleasing. But what are we to 
say of Gemoll’s emendation, thoughtlessly 
followed in Goodwin’s text? We find in 
Gemoll’s edition, with a fine disregard of 
metre, 
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Kadat tnr\cOaovoa ev 6 ovpeow tWydotow 


with év &’ Gemoll, é€v MSS. at the foot of the 
page. Except indeed for the foot-note aiid 
his commentary we might charitably assume 
he intended to edit, ev ovpeor 8 iWydoior, 
which would serve his purpose well enough, 
and seems worthy of adoption, with perhaps 
Schneider’s 7A.Barous in 267. 

284. For gaciv tor we might read dds piv 
rev With a comma only after xededw (283), 
ef. I 35 gas euev amrod\cwov T 44 davres 
apiorna. This is nearer to the ductus litter- 
arum than Matthiae’s daca. 


Hym. Dion. 


55. dte xatwp. That an elision here 
existed suggests itself from the &’ éxarwp 
of M. Perhaps 60’ dkdtwp, cf. dxatos, axatvov, 
axatyn. Lat. actuaria. 


xxvill. 10. im’ 6Bpivns TAavxwmidos is not 
to be turned into ird Bpiuyns with Igen. 
It is merely the strict grammarian’s correc- 
tion of iz’ 6Bpinoo TAavKuwridos. 

Even if the later Greeks could accept 
dBpimos as an adj. of two terminations only, 
they could by no means retain the gen. 
in -oo. 
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xxix. 4. tysnv should probably be rior, 
cf. Hym. Herm. 528. 

Xxxili. 16. vavrais onpata Kadd, Tovov 
odicw: ot O€ idovres— 

For odicw Mr. Monro suggests oBéouw, 
mentioning other conjectures xpiow, Avow, 
oxeow. It seems not improbable that 


KaN’ amrovordu mep 


is the original expression, ‘fair prognosti- 
cations for sailors far away. If the a of 
drrovordu Were once misappropriated to xada, 
the development of zovov odiow is just 
what might be expected. 

There is no call to prolong this paper with 
emendations of the Batrachomyomachia. 
Its literary value is small, and it is so 
marred with corruptions as to be hardly 
entertaining. Moreover all attempts at 
correction labour under the disadvantage of 
being in general too good for their sur- 
roundings, for example Ludwich’s édaxov & 
go (48). 

Let me conclude by saying, that Mr. 
Monro’s volume will be appreciated not only 
by scholars but by all book-lovers, et quan- 
tum est hominum venustiorum. At their 
hands it well deserves a hearty welcome. 

T. L. Acar. 


ELMER’S PHORMIO. 


P. Terenti Phormio. With Notes and Intro- 
ductions (based in part upon the second 


edition of Karl Dziatzko). By H. C. 
Eimer, Ph.D. Boston: Leach, Shewell 
and Sanborn, 1895. Pp. xlix + 182. 
$1.00. 


Tuis is an adaptation, with additions, of the 
well-known edition of the Phormio by Prof. 
Dziatzko of Gottingen. The merits of the 
German original are well known, and need 
not be emphasized here. The introduction, 
in particular, is invaluable to students of 
Terence, and they have reason to be thank- 
ful that it has at last been made accessible 
in English. The character of Elmer’s intro- 
duction is, in general, much the same as that 
of its model, and shows the same excellences. 
The text of the edition is printed in clear, 
large type, and furnished with stage-direc- 
tions, It may be questioned, however, 
whether these are wholly an advantage, as 


they cut up the text and make the scansion 
more difficult for the beginner. In many 
places Elmer has preferred a different read- 
ing to that adopted by Dziatzko. These 
changes are chiefly in the direction of a 
closer adherence to the MSS. (and to A in 
particular). In a number of cases they seem 
to be distinct improvements: in others they 
appear much less satisfactory. In the 
didascalia Elmer reads ATILIVS (HATILIVS 
Dziatzko, and so A in the didascaliae of the 
Eunuchus and Adelphoe). He points out 
that in A an initial H is often wrongly 
employed. But his statement (p. 155) that 
there is no real evidence that Hatilius was 
ever a recognized form seems too strong; cf. 
C. I. L., X. 8067, 11, Z. Hatilius Felix. In 
the periocha 1. 7 he retains eam visam An- 
tipho, defending the hiatus by similar in- 
stances from Plautus. This may be_ right: 
a grammarian like G. Sulpicius Apollinaris 
may have tolerated such a line, though 
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Terence himself would never have done so. 
But of Elmer’s Plautine examples three (Capt. 
24, 93, 31) are somewhat doubtful, as it is 
possible that Plautus wrote Valeis ete. (cf. 
FAAEIOI). In 86 Elmer reads veducere with 
Priscian, Donatus and the MSS. (except D), 
In 215 he reads with A sed hic quis est senex, 
while Dziatzko and many others prefer sed 
quis hic est senex. He retains 243 and 328, 
both of which Dziatzko brackets. In 423 
he reads iam ducendi aetas with L. In 500 
he brackets me as an interpolation. In 501 
he retains veris (verbis Dz.), which is clearly 
right, as it is more forcible than verbis and 
is supported by all the MSS. For the sub- 
stantive use, cf. par pari v. 212, ete. In 502 
he retains neque, and explain alia sollicitu- 
dine as meaning ‘some other (i.e. lighter) 
trouble’ (so also Donatus). But Phaedria 
would certainly prefer that his misfortune 
should come at a time when Antipho was 
entirely free from troubles of his own, not 
when he was engrossed (occupatus) by some 
other trouble. Read atque (so Dz.) and the 
thought gains greatly both in force and 
clearness. In 598 he reads ad forum with the 
MSS. This may be right: but if so, it is 
the only passage where Terence uses ad 
forum in this sense. Inv. 902 Elmer re 
tains and defends (p. 164) the difficult 
shortening verébdémini, which cannot be 
paralleled at all in Terence, and but rarely 
in Plautus. It is hard to believe that Ter- 
ence ever wrote the line as it stands in A, 
especially as the Calliopian MSS. show 
variants. In 913 Elmer reads with A eam 
nune (nune viduam Dz. with the inferior 
MSS.), suggesting that vidwam is a gloss on 
eam nunc. In v. 949 he retains sententia, 
understanding it to mean ‘decision,’ ‘ deter- 
mination’; so that puerili sententia nearly 
= mconstantia. But surely one would ex- 
pect ‘childish Jack of decision’ rather than 
‘childish decision,’ and puerilis sententia 
would scarcely be understood in the sense in 
which Prof. Elmer takes it without an ex- 
planatory note. 

The notes of the edition are well adapted 
to their purpose and attain the ‘happy 
medium’ between too great conciseness and 
excessive length. I have noted here and 
there a few statements which seem doubtful 
or inaccurate. In the note on v. 5 oratione 
is rendered ‘portrayal of character’: does 
the word really bear this meaning? In the 
note on v. 170 we read: ‘the present sub- 
junctive is often used in the early writers 
where the English would use a contrary-to- 
fact construction, It was probably felt, 
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however, rather as a “less vivid future” 
condition than as the exact equivalent of 
the imperfect.’ Is it not more probable that 
this use of the present subjunctive is a sur- 
vival from a time when the form of the ‘less 
vivid future’ condition had not yet been 
differentiated from that of the ‘condition 
contrary to fact in present time’ than that 
the condition was felt as a ‘less vivid future’? 
So in Homeric Greek a ‘present unfulfilled 
condition’ is regularly expressed by the pre- 
sent optative with «i, and its apodosis by the 
present optative with x«é or av: but this by 
no means proves that it was actually /e/t as 
a ‘less vivid future condition.’ In the note 
on v. 179 Elmer mentions Clinia, Heaut. 406, 
as a certain case of long final a in the voca- 
tive. This is, I think, right ; Dziatzko says 
‘Heaut. 406 steht nach Clinia eine Inter- 
punktion,’ but the brief pause is not enough 
to satisfactorily account for the quantity. 
On 379 Elmer says of Cicero: ‘Later he 
calls a man subrusticus for doing this (Or. 
48, 161).’ Itis not a man but the custom 
of neglecting final s that Cicero calls subrus- 
ticum. 464, ‘eccum: i.e. ecce eum.’ The 
other derivation from ecce + *hum deserves 
at least amention. ‘ 644, talentum magnum: 
referring to the Attic silver talent worth 
about $1100.’ The Attic silver talent was 
worth much less (see Goodwin on the 
‘Value of the Attic Talent,’ rans. Am. Phil. 
Assoc., 1885). In his note on v. 768 Prof. 
Elmer adopts Sandford’s ingenious explana- 
tion of the words ita fugias, ne praeter casam. 
I think, however, the old explanation of 
Donatus (the first one) is simpler. The 
figure is that of a person running to his hut 
for refuge; if he in his blind fear rushes 
past the hut instead of turning into it, his 
pursuer will be between him and his place of 
refuge and he will be worse off than before. 
It may be, however, that, as has been sug- 
gested, there is a reference to a game of tag 
in which casa was a name given to the 
‘goal.’ At all events, I should understand 
after ne a second fugias. 

The notes are followed by a brief critical 
appendix, and this by an excellent biblio- 
graphy of the literature dealing with 
Terence that has appeared since 1884, The 
book is well printed: I have noted a few 
slips, clausala p. Xxxv., tpdswrov, p. 78. In 
spite of some defects it is decidedly the 
best edition of the play now accessible in 
English. 

H, W, Haytey. 


Harvard University. 
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HOMER’S HYMN TO DEMETER. 


I’ Inno Omerico a Demetra con apparato 
critico scelto e un’ introduzione. Da V11TTOo- 
r1io Puntonr. Livorno: Raffaello Giusti. 
1896. 5 lire. 


Since Ignarra, who published his emenda- 
tions in 1784, this is, so far as I am aware, 
the first Italian contribution to the study of 
the Homeric Hymns. Professor Puntoni of 
Bologna, whose name is well known in con- 
nection with more than one department of 
philology, gives us a book of 165 pages at 
the low price of five lire, containing pp. 
v—vili a bibliography, 1—124 an introduc- 
tion on the composition of the hymn, 125— 
165 a text with apparatus. The accu- 
racy and laboriousness of his method, and 
the amount of useful information collected 
in a small space, render the edition in a high 
degree handy and serviceable. 

I cannot however consider the book 
entirely satisfactory, and this in spite of its 
many obvious merits. The text and appa- 
ratus are, one may say without injustice, 
very slightly original. The personal con- 
tribution of Signor Puntoni is to be looked 
for in the introduction. The object of this 
section is to prove that the difficulties and 
‘incoerenze’ observable in the poem are not 
to be accounted for by ordinary processes of 
transmission, but have their source in the 
circumstances under which the hymn was 
put together. This thesis is worked out at 
length and with great abundance of dialec- 
tical resource. Now there are, I hope, few 
scholars in this country, and their number 
is, I believe, decreasing abroad, who hold 
that it is possible by any process of pure 
literary and aesthetic criticism to ascertain 
an earlier state of a document which has 
been handed down for many hundreds of 
years in the form in which we have it; or 
in other words, that discrepancies or difficul- 
ties which are apparent to our judgment 
and taste are likely to coincide with or be 
due to deliberate operations upon the con- 
tinuity of a text. The results of this method 
applied to Homeric criticism at large should 
suffice to persuade a candid observer of the 
uselessness of such ploughing the sand. Of 
all the literary criticism applied to the Iliad 
and Odyssey from Wolf onwards, what per- 
centage of solid result remains? Except for 
the narrow corporation of polemists, none ; 
we are even now waiting on papyrus to give 
us the first data towards the history of the 


prae-Alexandrian text. It is therefore 
melancholy to see Italian philology, in one 
of its earliest attempts upon an important 
classic, taking over from German method its 
least valuable element. The argumentation 
that in its natural vehicle possesses a certain 
hazy impressiveness, reveals in the lucidity 
of a Latin tongue its essential thinness and 
arbitrariness—not a fact at bottom, every 
proposition reversible. It is time that philo- 
logy in its old age ceased this barren effort 
and banished the Higher Literary Criticism, 
interesting occupation as it may be, to the 
land of é6vov 7oxau. 

Accordingly I do not reproduce Signor 
Puntoni’s list of inconsistencies, nor the por- 
tions into which, in obedience to them, he 
divides the poem. It is enough to notice how 
the industrious Wegener devoted as late as 
1876 twenty-seven pages of the Philologus to 
the same purpose, producing, need one say, 
results entirely unlike. Signor Puntoni’s text 
and apparatus form a more useful and lasting 
piece of work. The text is conservative, and 
free from the brackets and paragraphs that 
make the current edition of Hesiod, for 
instance, unreadable. Gratitude is due to 
the editor for at least not sacrificing his 
reader to his theories. Beneath are collected 
with great fulness the MS. readings and the 
conjectures of critics since Rubnken. Biblio- 
graphy, which seems a characteristic of the 
Italian school of philology, is displayed here 
on areally great scale. Full justice is done 
to the early editors and critics. Hermathena 
however seems unknown at Bologna, else in 
Professor Tyrrell’s brilliant review (xx. 
1894) the editor would have found more 
matter than in all his shaft-sinkings in 
Mitscherlich and Co. ; he has also neglected, 
with more justice, some notes by the present 
writer in the Academy, Sept. 1894, and the 
Classical Review for 1895. It is perhaps cap- 
tious to ask if this bibliographical fulness be 
not overdone. The least happy thoughts of 
unfortunate critics are exhumed and held up 
to light ; most emenders count on a propor- 
tion of their palmares being let sleep in the 
cold shade of learned periodicals. More- 
over, if each edition of a classic is to gather 
up the whole work done before it, to what 
size will these ‘snowballs’ grow? This is 
abuse of method. . 

It remains to notice the editor’s contribu- 
tions on particular lines. I shall be the 
briefer in doing so that I hope before long 


stint. dit! a 
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to refer to them again when I print some 
notes of my own upon this Hymn. 

The commentary throughout is disfigured 
by the unimportant detail of the words to 
which Eugen Abel in his edition was pleased 
to prefix a digamma. 10. P. alone of editors 
retains the MS. rore, very plausibly. 12. P. 
prints Ruhnken’s xydder 8 dduq for Kddis 7’ 
oopn. Tyrrell’s xdf’ ndiorr’ dduy alone ex- 
plains the corruption. The lines kai fa ot 
ayyeXéovea eros Pato povyrev te (53) and cot 
8% dxa A€yw vnveptéa wavta (58) bafile this 
editor, as they have baffled his predecessors ; 
in fact, they form the starting-point for his 
partition of the Hymn. But in a document 
that exists only in one copy are verbal diffi- 
culties reasonably to be ascribed to anything 
deeper than clerical transmission? 64. P. 
accepts with justice Ludwich’s Oeav ov zep 
for @éas trep of M. 87. For peravaierar 
(unmetrical) P. makes his almost only con- 
jecture, peravarerdew ; it was suggested by 
his @ priori theory, and though inoffensive, 
hardly improves upon the usually accepted 
peravaerae. 137 sg. The editor prints what 
certainly cannot be construed éué 8 atr’ 
oixteipare Kovpar | tpodpovews pira Téxva Téwv 
mpos dopa’ ikwya | avépos 75€ yuvaikds, va 
odicw épyafwpa. Hither a mark to indicate 
that the passage is given up or a remedy is 
called for. 203. P. keeps tpéparo, rejecting 
Voss’s érpéWaro, but the MS. reading intro- 
duces a caesura after the third foot. I am 
glad to see a lacuna after 211; this will also 
be found in the Oxford text lately published. 
Similarly with excellent judgment the editor 
restores the MS. 6péeWw" Kotvpw xrA in 227, 
The abruptness is by no means intolerable ; 


on the other hand, it may be questioned 
whether the asyndeton of 237, ovr’ otv cirov 
Zdwv ob Onodpevos: Anpuntnp | xplecx aufpo- 
ain, be supportable. Hermann’s lacuna and 
supplement, yaAa pyzpos, is a mild medicine. 
Neither 269 dOavaros O@vytotci 7’ dveap Kat 
Xéppa réerukrar, nor 284 dwvyv éodxovoav 
éAcewijv are metrical; in the former case 
Prof. Tyrrell brilliantly suggested dveiap 
Kappa Térukrat, but xapya is well established, 
and Ilgen’s 6veap seems probable by analogy 
with other forms. 328. ds Kev €Xouro per 
abavarowrw édXéoOar is hardly tolerable; as 
above, either an obelus or a conjecture is 
indispensable. 344, 345 are very justly 
obelised. 364. P. keeps iotoca to support his 
theories ; but éotca is called for by the pas- 
sage, and is a change so common in Homeric 
MS. as to be almost mechanical. The Higher 
Criticism should not need such weak sup- 
ports. Tolerable justice is done to Mr. 
Goodwin’s supplements of the torn leaf 387 
sq., though Signor Puntoni’s rage, appeased 
hitherto with rending a palpable document, 
becomes at this point, where it meets empti- 
ness, acute. 403. The usual lacuna before 
kat tivi o° eSardrynoce S0\w can hardly be dis- 
pensed with. 428. I am glad to see dozep 
kpoxov at last in the text, and dyéew in 479. 

I should be sorry to undervalue so 
thorough, painstaking and scientific a book ; 
but much of philological science is falsely so 
called, and if the study is to maintain its 
place as a reasonable and profitable pursuit, 
neither unwearied xai-counting nor the 
chimera of restoration must elude the 
canons of common-sense. 

THomas W. ALLEN. 


DE-MARCHI ON ROMAN RELIGION, 


Il Culto privato di Roma antica. I. La 
religione nella vita domestica. Da ATTILIO 
pE-Marcut, Professore. Milano, Hoepli. 
1896. 8 lire. 


WE have nothing in English that answers 
to this useful volume, and a translation of it 
would unquestionably be a boon to any one 
bent upon making a thorough investigation 
of Roman institutions. It is of course in the 
ordered domestic life of the Romans, and 
especially in its religious aspect, that we 
must look for the roots of the ideas and 
character of the people: it is here that a 
scientific study of Roman antiquities should 
begin. Odds and ends of Italian folklore, 


hazardous interpretations of quaint sur- 
vivals in ritual, speculations about the 
origin and meaning of this or that deity,— 
these may be interesting and even fascin- 
ating for the investigator, but they yield 
little or no result for a student of Roman 
history. On the other hand, whoever 
would study the power of ‘religio’ in 
building up the Roman state and empire 
through the agency of the peculiar character 
of the people, must begin his work with the 
religion of the Roman family. On this 
subject at least we are by no means ill- 
informed, and the available material has 
been admirably put together in Marquardt’s 
Staatsverfassung. In his treatment of the 
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subject de-Marchi is content to follow 
Marquardt pretty closely : his object being, 
not to start a new theory or to dispute the 
statements of others, but to write a 
comprehensive account of what is at present 
fairly well ascertained. After a few pages 
on the relation of sacra privata to sacra 
publica, he proceeds to the domestic deities, 
—Lares, Penates, Vesta, and the Genius of 
the household. Next he treats of the forms 
and instruments of domestic worship: here 
are two interesting sections, one on the 
lararia and other sacred places of the house, 
the other on the ‘family priesthoods,’ 
including the part played as acolytes by the 
boys and girls, which beyond doubt had 
great influence on the formation of Roman 
character. In the third chapter the great 
moments of life are dealt with,—marriage, 
birth, death, and funeral rites, and also 
festivals, auspices, purifications, etc. Lastly 
in ch. 4 a very large collection is brought 
together from the volumes of Corpus 
Inscriptionum to illustrate the private 
practice of making and fulfilling vota, and 
of dedicating objects to the gods. 

Every attempt is made throughout the 
volume to bring it up to date in respect of 
recent archaeological research. The exca- 
vations of the last two or three years, e.g. 
at Narce near Falerii, at Nemi, and at the 
convent of St. Bernard, are all turned to 
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account. It is time that we in England 
should recognize more fully the growing 
excellence of Italian work of this kind, the 
admirable organization of archaeological 
research by the Italian government, and 
the advantage to Italian scholars of being 
continually within reach not orly of col- 
lections but of the excavations themselves. 
No English student of Roman antiquities 
can afford any longer to work without a 
knowledge of the Italian language. 

This is a book of facts and not of theories, 
and calls rather for a brief and hearty 
recommendation than for lengthy criticism. 
Every now and then however the author finds 
room in a note for a new view on some 
disputed point, and in such cases he is 
usually worth listening to. On p. 148, for 
example, where he briefly discusses the old 
crux of the chronological relation of con- 
Sarreatio, coemptio, and usus, he throws out 
the suggestion that the two former are ‘due 
momenti diversi del medesimo atto, equiva- 
lente quella alla parte sacra e direi quasi 
della Chiesa di Stato, questa alla parte 
civile privata.’ Coemptio is in fact the 
civil part of the ceremony, of which the 
religious portion was withheld from the 
later plebeian society. The suggestion is at 
least worth consideration. 


W. WaARDE Fow Ler. 


GRANGER’S WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. 


The Worship of the Romans, viewed in relation 
to the Roman Temperament. By FRANK 
Granc_er, D. Lit., Professor in University 
College, Nottingham, Methuen & Co. 6s. 


Tue title of this book is a little illusory. 
It contains no systematic account of the 
Roman worship, and after reading it twice 
I am obliged to confess that I have not 
learnt much from it about the Roman char- 
acter. The author has evidently been 
greatly interested in the great works on 
religion and folklore, such as those of 
Robertson Smith, J. G. Frazer, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, and Mannhardt; and he has en- 
deavoured to apply their results to the study 
of Roman religious antiquities. I trust I am 
giving him no discouragement when I say 
that this latter part of his work is as yet 
very incomplete, and that he writes with a 
confidence much too easy and lighthearted 


about matters which may lead even the 
most careful scholars into quagmires. He 
has not yet, in fact, fully developed a 
conscience in the investigation of Roman 
antiquity. He has not learnt from the 
writers just mentioned that in this region 
of knowledge it ‘is almost useless, 
sometimes positively harmful, to put out 
work which is not the fruit of laborious 
and often most uninteresting research. 
The mistranslation of a single sentence 
of Latin, or the omission of some detail in 
the study of a Roman usage, may lead to 
consequences of the greatest importance for 
a theory, and what is worse, may lead any 
number of other students astray. No more 
difficult or dangerous subject is known to 
me than the religious ideas and worship of 
the Romans. 

Let me give one illustration—though it 
would be easy to produce many—of this 
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serious shortcoming. On p. 60 we read: 
‘Servius says that the ancient custom was 
to bury the dead in the house. Until the 
XII. Tables, the Romans were at any rate 
buried in the courtyard of the house, and 
down to late times, children who died 
before the fortieth day were laid in a niche 
in the wall, covered by a projecting roof or 
eaves. Where did Mr. Granger find 
evidence for the first of these astonishing 
statements? He gives no reference, and of 
course the fragment of the Tables which he 
has in his mind simply says that dead 
persons were not to be buried or burnt 
within the city. The evidence of Roman 
and Italian archaeology is overwhelming on 
this question: if there is one thing of 
which we may be certain, it is that even in 
the most remote periods the dead were 
deposited in cemeteries outside the cities. 
Recent excavations have proved that the 
most primitive hill-communities in the near 
neighbourhood of Rome, which probably 
had come to an end even before the 
traditional date of Rome’s foundation, had 
already given up the savage custom of 
burial in or close to the house. If Mr. 
Granger had not at hand the last volume of 
the Monumenti Antichi, he might at least 
have satisfied himself on this point by 
referring to Marquardt’s excellent account 
of Roman burial customs. But this is not 
all. For the second of his statements, 
about the burial of babes under forty days 
old, he refers us to Lewis and Short’s 
Lexicon s.v. suggrundarium. There is but 
one citation to be found there, and that 
one is from Fulgentius, a writer of the 
sixth century A.D., famous for his habit of 
inventing quotations where he could not 
find them to his hand. And even Fulgentius 
does not say what Mr. Granger does—that 
the children were deposited in niches in the 
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house-wall—nor as yet can I find any other 
evidence for the assertion. 

From statements such as this I am forced 
to draw the conclusion that Mr. Granger is 
not to be trusted as an authority on Roman 
antiquities. I must add, that whenever he 
touches on a really difficult subject, such as 
the Lupercalia, or Hercules, or the Indigi- 
tamenta, his want of a better equipment 
produces a feeling of discomfort in the 
mind of a reader who has once become 
acquainted with the difficulties they present. 
Mr. Granger writes with a light heart of 
them, and has suggestions and parallels to 
draw in each case: but these seldom carry 
weight, for they are not the result of a 
thorough and independent examination, 
such as we find in Robertson Smith’s 
admirable Religion of the Semites. 

Still, when all is said, the book is clever, 
interesting, and sometimes suggestive. If 
the student of Roman antiquity will care- 
fully test it at all doubtful points, and take 
nothing in it for granted, he may incident- 
ally learn a great deal. And if its writer 
will devote a few years to a patient study 
of Roman religious ideas and practice, his 
wide reading in folklore and mythology, and 
his obvious brightness of mind and interest 
in his subject will no doubt enable him to 
produce something which shall be really 
worthy to survive. New facts and new 
theories are now constantly contributing to 
throw light upon the religious life of the 
Greeks and Romans: folklore and archaeo- 
logy are alike helping us forward. But 
the first and most essential step for any one 
who would contribute to the process, is to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
all that Greeks or Romans have themselves 
to tell us. 

W. Warpe Fow ter. 


THE TEXT OF THE GOSPELS. 


The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels. 
By the late Dean Burcon and the Rev. 
E. Mitier. Published by George Bell 
and Sons. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this volume Mr. Miller has used his own 
and Dean Burgon’s researches to support 
the view that the traditional text of the 
New Testament is the oldest and best. 

It must be recognized that the logical 


basis of the book is a belief that a true 
statement of the doctrine of inspiration 
would support the traditional text to the 
exclusion of all others, but this fact is not 
obtruded ; and even those who do not agree 
with the authors either in their doctrinal or 
critical position, are bound to admit that a 
sincere attempt is made to answer critical 
questions by critical methods. 

The authors point out that the oldest 
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evidence which we possess for the text is 
not the direct evidence of the MSS. but the 
indirect evidence of Patristic quotations. 
They therefore begin with an examination 
of the text of the early Fathers and en- 
deavour to show that it supports the tradi- 
tional view. We are given a full analysis 
of the Pre-Chrysostomic writers and the 
results which Mr. Miller has reached. But 
as considerations of space prevented the 
quotations being given in full, we are 
reduced for purposes of criticism to thirty 
passages which Mr. Miller has selected as 
representative and given with a full state- 
ment of the Patristic evidence on either 
side in each case. But the followers of Drs. 
Westcott and Hort fail to be convinced by 
this part of the book, because the selected 
passages are with few exceptions representa- 
tive of the traditional text only in so far 
as that text embodies a western element, 
and all critics are prepared to admit that 
the western text was habitually used by a 
majority of the Pre-Chrysostomic Fathers. 
There are probably not more than three pas- 
sages in Mr. Miller’s list which are ‘ distinc- 
tively Syrian’ and it is noticeable that in 
these cases the Patristic evidence is markedly 
weak. For instance,in Mt. xxviii. 2 the 
traditional text as supported by the mass of 
late MSS. against BD latt Origen reads 
amo THs Ovpas after dmexvAurev tov AiHov, but 
all the Patristic evidence which Mr. Miller 
can adduce in favour of this addition is 
that of Eusebius and Gregory of Nyssa, 
with the support of the Gospel of Nicodemus, 
Acta Philippi, Apocryphal Acta A postolorum, 
and perhaps Acta Pilati and the gospel of 
St. Peter. 

Surely this is insufficient to set aside the 
probability that the later MSS. owe their 
reading to harmonizing with the parallel 
passage in St. Mark ? 

It is also noticeable that Mr. Miller seems 
to have taken a wide view of the extent of the 
field in which it is possible to find Patristic 
evidence for the text of the canonical 
gospels, and is also somewhat prone to set 
down passages as quotations from one source 
which might be referred equally well to 
another. For instance, it is doubtful, at 
least, whether it is legitimate to quote the 
gospel of St. Peter and the other extra- 
canonical writings mentioned above as 
evidence for the text of St. Matthew, al- 
though we may recognize the testimony so 
far as it concerns the historicity of the events 
narrated. 

And it is scarcely wise to quote as 
authorities for one canonical gospel rather 
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than another, or perhaps for any canonical 
gospel at all, books like the Avdayi of which 
it is impossible at present to say with cer- 
tainty from what source they are quoting. 

It is also probably true that Mr. Miller 
has occasionally allowed himself to forget 
that the text of his authorities themselves 
is often corrupt. For he quotes the epistle 
of St. Barnabas in support of the addition 
eis peravotav in Mt. ix. 13 though this is not 
found in either Lightfoot’s or Gebhardt and 
Harnack’s editions of St. Barnabas, but 
only in Migne and other unrevised texts. 
This is perhaps due to the fact that textual 
criticisms of the New Testament and of the 
Fathers are so closely connected that the 
view taken of one must influence the opinion 
formed of the other. Similarly the other 
tendencies noted in Mr. Miller’s treatment of 
Patristic evidence are probably due to an 
ultraconservative position with regard to 
the synoptic and kindred questions. Al- 
though the higher criticism of documents 
postulates a fairly correct text, yet inasmuch 
as the higher criticism is logically anterior 
to textual criticism, it necessarily follows 
that the results of the two react on each 
other. Mr. Miller reduces written docu- 
ments preceding the canonical gospels, if 
one may judge from the remarks he has let 
fall in this book, to the smallest possible 
number and significance. Most other critics 
are inclined to believe that the first and 
second century church possessed documents 
not now extant which perhaps formed the 
basis of the canonical gospels. The result 
is that they are inclined to class some of the 
curious phenomena of the earliest Patristic 
quotations as bearing on the problems of 
higher criticism, while Mr. Miller presses 
them into the service of the textualist. 

In view of these facts we cannot accept 
Mr. Miller’s statement that judging from 
Patristic evidence the traditional text was 
predominant in Pre-Chrysostomic times, and 
it is somewhat strange to read ‘ Let any one 
who disputes this conclusion make out for 
the western text...a case which can equal 
that which has now been placed before the 
reader’ seeing that it is the western text 
and no other which Mr. Miller’s evidence 
supports. 

After dealing with the evidence of the 
Fathers Mr. Miller proceeds to discuss the 
Syriac and Latin versions. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to say more of his treat- 
ment of the former than that he still main- 
tains the position which is taken up in his 
edition of Scrivener’s Introduction. That is, 
he considers the Peshitto to be the oldest 
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version in Syriac and regards the Curetonian 
and Sinaitic as corruptions of it. Such a 
view can be dealt with at first hand only 
by Syriac scholars, but the evidence of ex- 
perts seems to be against Mr. Miller. 

The treatment of the Latin versions is 
more important. Mr. Miller sets forth a 
most interesting analysis of the testimony 
of the various codices, both as regards read- 
ings and renderings, in order to show that 
there are many Latin versions and not one 
only. There is considerable weight in his 
argument: multiplicity of rendering primd 
facie suggests multiplicity of versions, but 
on the other hand he has perhaps not allowed 
sufficiently for the effect of mixture and for 
the probability that scribes who knew Greek 
would be apt to emend the rendering of 
difficult places. Possibly Mr. Miller has not 
done more than emphasize the distinction 
between the African and European Latin, 
using the words in a textual and not neces- 
sarily geographical sense. 

Mr. Miller goes on to elaborate a theory:— 
The ‘Itala’ of Augustine was the oldest and 
best version, the other versions were those 
used in the less cultured and critical parts 
of the empire, and judging the Itala from 
St. Augustine’s use of it, it supported the 
traditional text rather than the Neologian. 
The last part of the argument is indisputable, 
but a flood of light has been thrown on the 
first clauses by Mr. Burkitt’s monograph on 
‘The Itala and old Latin’ which shows 
reason for believing that the ‘Itala’ of Augus- 
tine is the Vulgate. Nothing could be more 
damaging to Mr. Miller’s position. His 
argument in reply to those who say that the 
traditional text is a recension has always 
been that there is no proof of it. Yet in the 
present case we find him selecting the Itala 
as the oldest Latin version and pointing to 
it as supporting the traditional text, where- 
as, if Mr. Burkitt be right, the Itala is after 
all a recension, the date and authorship of 
which is well known. ‘This is of course not 
demonstrative proof against Mr. Miller's 
position, but it is certainly damaging. 

Mr. Miller sets forth a complete theory of 
the history of the text in opposition to the 
well known one of Westcott and Hort, which 
must be noticed. He admits a certain type 
of Alexandrian corruption and another of 
Syrio-Low-Latin and considers that these 
together with the traditional text were 
worked over by Origen and his school at 
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Caesarea, with the result that they produced 
the type of text preserved in NB. 
Mr. Miller supports this theory by an at- 


tempt to show, (1) that SB are connected 
with the Library at Caesarea, (2) that a 


sceptical spirit can be traced in NB. As 


to (1). It is scarcely proved that %B come 
from Caesarea, but reason is certainly shown 
for believing that Origen and Pamphilus 
used MSS. of a similar character. This is 


deducible from the colophon in § at the end 
of the book of Esther to the effect that the 
MS. was compared with a copy corrected by 
Pamphilus and found similar to it. But it 
must be remembered that this only shows 
that Pamphilus and Origen used MSS. of 
this type not that they manufactured them, 
and that it is universally acknowledged that 


& has a composite text, consisting of Wes- 
tern and Alexandrian as well as ‘ Neutral’ 
elements. So then, all that follows from 
Mr. Miller’s argument is that if we grant 
its conclusiveness we have in the critical 
school of Caesarea an historic cause for the 


compositeness of the text of &. It still 
remains for him to show that the non- 
Western, non-Alexandrian, non-Neutral 
part of the traditional text was one of the 
elements thus compounded. 

(2) Mr. Miller’s second point cannot be 
received favourably. It introduces some of 
the most difficult points of dogma into a 
purely critical question, and to say that 
‘ omission is in itself sceptical,’ which is the 
logical basis of this section, is as much a 
begging of the question as it would be to 
say that doctrinal additions are signs of 
little faith in the sufficiency of Scripture. 

Mr. Miller promises us another volume 
dealing with ‘causes of corruption.’ This is 
sure to be an interesting book, but is it vain 
to hope that Mr. Miller will some-day pub- 
lish the exact text which he considers ‘Tra- 
ditional’? At present clear criticism is 
difficult because we do not know accurately 
what is the text which Mr. Miller supports. 
Judging from some of the samples, one is 
almost inclined to think that the ‘Tradi- 
tional’ text may prove to be a modified 
Western text, and this of course would raise 
the difficult question of why the Western 
text is to be regarded as a corruption, seeing 
that it can be traced back in the earliest 
quotations which we possess. 

K, Lake. 
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VAN CLEEF’S INDEX TO ANTIPHON. 


Index Antiphonteus, composuit Frank Louts 
Van Creer, Pa.D. Published for Cornell 
University. Boston, U.S.A., 1895. Pp. 
vi. + 173. 


Tuts excellent volume is No. V. of the Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology. It is not, 
in the strict sense, a lexicon, for, except in 
rare cases, it contains no definitions. To 
take the place of these, each word is cited 
with its context, as in Dobson’s edition of 
the Oratores Attict (London, 1828, I. pp. 
151-178), so that the syntactic relation of 
every word is shown at a glance. The omis- 
sion of unimportant words in the context is 
indicated by asterisks, or, when more than 
five consecutive words are omitted, by lines. 
The citations are given with unusual care, 
but it may be pointed out that dyavaxrety in 
iv. B 1 (vid.s.h. v.) does not depend on 
nOcdov, as one might at first sight suppose 
from Dr. Van Cleef’s citation, but on doxé, 
and further, it represents a potential opta- 
tive, so that dy should have been quoted 
with it. It is correctly given under dy, at 
page 10. Again, it is not quite accurate to 
enter dv wpaéev under ay iii. B (p. 10), where 
cases of dv with the infinitive representing 
an optative are recorded. 

The forms of words and the parts of 
verbs are entered in their order as usually 
observed in grammars and dictionaries, but 
we note that dzetpyyar and zpoeipnya form 
lemmas by themselves, and are not referred 
to under dzayopevw and zpoayopevw, although 
drnOev, cionOev, and irpAGev are found 
under dzépxyopat, cicépyouat, and simépxopar 
respectively, forms which do not occur. 
There is also some inconsistency in making 
a lemma of divpvvpa, not dipuvvpe (which 
does not occur), whereas ré6vynxa is entered 
under 6vjoxw, a form which is of course 
always replaced by droOvyjcKw. 

. A few definitions are given wherever it is 
necessary to distinguish different senses in 
which a word is used, as, for example, under 
dvyp, Bovdrcdvy, eixds, pyv. At the end of each 
article a figure in parenthesis indicates the 
number of times the word in question occurs 
in Antiphon. A few corrections of these 


figures are found in the Addenda, which is 
creditably small. Another great convenience 
in the study of the orator’s vocabulary is 
the statement, under each simple verb, of 
the compound forms in which it occurs. 

The compiler has adhered so closely to the 
text of Blass’s second edition (Teubner, 1881), 


that MS. variants and editorial conjectures. 


have perhaps not been recorded as completely 
and consistently as one might wish. In the 
case of qtpov, peceyyvaw, oixtipw, MutAnvatos, 
we have, to be sure, notices of the MSS. spell- 
ing etpov, peTeyyvaw, oixteipw, MurvAyvy, ete., 
but under pupvyckw and dvapipyvjocKke, “Hpe- 
dys, and cwfw, no notice of the fact that the 
codices consistently omit iota subscript. 
Under odarrw, Jernstedt’s contention that 
ofafw is the only possible form in the first 
five orations is disregarded. There should 
also be noticed, under ‘Apvuvias, Jernstedt’s 
proposal of ’Apevias; and under Au7édeaa, 
Scheibe’s emendation, of é AuwzoAelos for 
év 7H TOA (vi. 39), based on Harpocration. 
Some misprints must.inevitably occur in 
a work involving such labour. <A few are 
here noted: for ’AuréAwos (lemma), read 


’"AureNivos; 8. BiaLopar, for Biaouovos read. 


Biafopevos ; for avafoéw (lemma), read dva- 
Bodw; 8. amoxpivoya, for droxpysévov read 
dzoxpwopevov ; for e«ixafo (lemma), read 
cikalw; S. épwraw, for épwvrovtwy read épw- 
Tovtov ; 8. idod, read idov (bis) ; s. Kdopos, for 
érédure, read ézéAure ; 8. dAiTHpios (sic), read 
dXutptos throughout the article; s. éuopdduos, 
read duwpdduos (bis); s. cyxerAudfw, correct 
oxet\uafe. A few other errors in accents 
and breathings occur. 

Praise is due to the work for its thorough- 
ness, clearness, and neatness of arrange- 
ment. The author purposes to issue similar 
indices which, in the case of the orators 
especially, will doubtless be of great service. 
There are good indices to the complete 
orators in Baiter and Sauppe’s and in C, 
Miiller’s editions, but these contain chiefly 
only the proper names, of which there are 
hardly above fifty in Antiphon. No index 
we know of is as complete and serviceable 
as the present one. 

CHARLES Burton GULICK. 
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RIBBECK’S VIRGIL. 


P. Vergili Maronis opera apparatu critico in 
artius contracto iterum recensuit Orro 
Risseck. (Teubner.) 1894—1895. 8vo. 
Pp. 941. M. 22 40. 


Tue first edition of Ribbeck’s Virgil was 
published between the years 1854 and 1860, 
at a momentous period in the history of 
Latin scholarship. Ritschl’s Plautus and 
Lachmann’s Lucretius preceded it by a little, 
Mommsen’s History ef Rome was its con- 
temporary, Madvig’s Zivy followed soon 
after, his De Finibus had appeared a little 
before it. It was an age of new things in 
learning as in politics and the revolutions of 
February and March were not more sweeping 
than the changes wrought by these scholars. 
To Ribbeck, in particular, we owe an entirely 
new, an infinitely more accurate presentation 
of Virgil’s poems. There were fortes ante 
Agamemnona, Heinsius, Heyne, Wagner, and 
others, but the text of Virgil before 1854 
was in a condition which now perhaps is 
hardly appreciated. Traces of it may be 
detected in the first volume of Conington’s 
commentary, issued in 1858 and compiled to 
some extent under the influence of the older 
views—e.g. that MSS. should be counted, not 
classified—but most of our modern editions 
are based upon Ribbeck’s work and seldom 
even allude to the unliterary and sometimes 
even illiterate copies of Virgil which passed 
muster before 1850. Ribbeck unfortunately 
was not content with his own work. When 
he had laid the foundations for the textual 
eriticism of Virgil and had made it possible 
for the world to read and enjoy something 


like the real Virgil, he went on to spoil the 
result by theories and conjectures which 
seriously detracted from the worth of his 
text, and at the present day his name is 
connected by most people with a number of 
bad emendations rather than with a gigantic 
improvement in the text of Virgil. Such 
then was Ribbeck’s first great edition: now 
it has done a large part of its work and has 
indeed been long out of print. The new 
edition is suited to the new state of things. 
The first edition, with its copious critical 
commentary and its elaborate Prolegomena, 
was suited to inaugurate the new era: the 
book before me has no Prolegomena nor even 
a list of manuscripts, and its critical com- 
mentary has been pruned of everything not 
absolutely necessary to fix the text of the poet. 
What is given, is of course brought up to 
date. The Medicean codex is quoted from 
the collation of Hoffmann: such new readings 
or ‘ testimonia’ as have been discovered since 
1860 and are worth quoting are quoted, and 
many similar improvements have been made. 
The text is also altered, I think, for the 
better. Many doubtful conjectures have 
disappeared, though there still remain many 
to which a conservative and cautious critic 
must object. The doctrines of strophes in 
the Kclogues: and of transpositions in the 
poems generally are also still adhered to, but 
the latter is applied more sparingly. The 
total result is a very valuable book, a text 
which is certainly improved, and a critical 
commentary which is full, concise, and ac- 
curate, and which is also improved. 
F, HAVERFIELD. 


THE BATTLES OF THE TREBIA AND LAKE TRASIMENE.—A REPLY TO 
MR. GRUNDY. 


Mr. Grunpy, whose careful study of 
several of the principal Greek and Roman 
battle-fields lends weight to his criticism, 
has attacked the view we have taken 
of these two battles, and especially of 
the battle on the Trebia. It is not our 
intention to offer a detailed defence. The 
question has been too often thrashed out 
already. But Mr. Grundy has charged us 
with displaying a fine independence and 
assuming a disrespectful attitude to the 


ancient authorities. We are accused of an 
unjustifiable assault on two respectable his- 
torians, and the sin apparently is not only 
flagrant, but original, Yet if we sin we sin 
in good company. 

With regard to the Trebia, Professor 
Mommsen in his latest and definitive edition 
(English Trans. vol. ii. p. 272 note) considers 
the view assailed by Mr. Grundy, ‘indisput- 
able’ and declares that ‘the erroneousness 
of the view of Livy,’ which Mr. Grundy 
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follows, ‘has lately been repeatedly pointed 
out.’ Dr. Neumann in his full and compe- 
tent history of the Punic wars, deliberately 
rejects the view supported by Mr. Grundy 
though in some respects modifying the 
account given by Mommsen. Mr. W. T. 
Arnold, who would naturally maintain his 
grandfather’s version, can only quote Ihne 
in support, and admits that Mommsen’s is 
the ‘current view.’ He shows that there 
are difficulties in either theory, and that 
phrases like Mommsen’s ‘indisputable’ (or 
Mr. Grundy’s ‘quite clear’) are out of place. 
As he justly says, ‘Polybius omits the 
essential point ’ and ‘ we are left to study the 
map and to weigh all the circumstances 
before we can come to a probable conclusion.’ 
What need to pile up more names ? 

The reader of Mr. Grundy’s article would 
scarcely believe that we have nowhere ex- 
pressed a decided opinion. No doubt there 
can be found an implied preference for the 
current view, as agreeing better with our 
conception of the strategy of the whole 
campaign, but after a careful study at first 
hand both of the ancient authorities and of 
the best modern criticisms, we determined to 
record the two versions without concealing 
the difficulties of either alternative (cf. 
p. 185). 

We still hold that, in view of the careless 
topography of the ancients, and of the 
inevitable inaccuracy of all, even the most 
recent, military history, such problems must 
remain insoluble. But we are obliged to 
Mr. Grundy for a useful correction. He has 
pointed out an error in the description of 
Scipio’s second position due to the loose use 
of a military term. 

With regard to the Trasimene we are too 
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much in agreement to dispute about details : 
in the one point at issue we again follow 
excellent authority, nor are we at all sure 
that Mr. Grundy’s innovation is made con- 
vincing by his arguments. The questions 
raised by our critic can of course be 
adequately dealt with only by a trained 
scholar who is also an experienced soldier. 
Mr. Grundy by his local investigations has 
done good service to Roman history. His 
valuable study on the topography of the 
Trebia (Journal of Philology, vol. 24) may 
possibly turn the balance of probability, in 
a case where certainty is not attainable. 
Of his criticism we have only this complaint 
to make: he has, we think, exaggerated the 
extent of our departure from the ancient 
authorities, whose unanimity he has unduly 
emphasised, and apparently he has not fully 
considered those contradictions and deficien- 
cies in the sources of ancient history which 
have led modern critics to reconstructions 
compared with which Mommsen’s treatment 
of the Trebia is conservative. Thus he 
makes our agreement about this battle with 
the ablest modern historians a ground for 
charging us substantially with an attitude 
of wilful innovation, and an unsound critical 
method. For this the only proof given is 
our treatment of two minor points of military 
detail, disputable in themselves, and still a 
matter of controversy between experts. 

In conclusion we have to thank Mr. 
Grundy heartily for his generous praise of 
our work as a whole, and our treatment of 
the remainder of the Hannibalic war in par- 
ticular. 

W: Wotitow: 
H. D, Letcu. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DITTENBERGER AND PURGOLD’S 
OLYMPIA. 


Olympia. Die Ergebnisse der von dem deut- 
schen Reich veranstalteten Ausgrabung. 
Textband V.: Die Inschriften, bearbeitet 
von W. DirrensBercer and K. PurcoLp. 
Berlin 1896. 50M. 


THE monumental record of the excavations 
undertaken by the German Government at 
Olympia is gradually approaching comple- 
tion. The present year has also seen the 


publication of the second volume, containing 
an account of the architectural remains ; 
and now all that remains to be published is 
vol. i, containing a general history of 
Olympia and the fate of the monuments, 
and a detailed account of the excavations, 
and vol. iii, part 2, completing the descrip- 
tion of the sculpture and terra-cottas. 

A work of this kind seems to be almost 
beyond criticism, in view of the fact that no 
expense is spared in its production and that 
the services of the most eminent scholars in 
each branch of the subject have been en- 
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listed, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
in the volume under consideration the high 
standard of Professor Treu’s work on the 
sculpture, of Professor Furtwingler’s on 
the bronzes, and of Dr. Dorpfeld and his 
coadjutors on the architecture, has been 
fully maintained. In some respects this 
must necessarily be the least attractive 
volume of the series, and it is of course 
essentially a book for the scholar rather 
than the ordinary reader; but at the same 
time no series of inscriptions from any 
Greek site can have a wider or more varied 
interest, both historical and artistic, than 
those of Olympia. For among them are to 
be found not only documents of great his- 
torical interest, but many signatures of 
artists known and unknown, and many 
which either refer to works of art still 
existing or excavated on the site, or help to 
throw light on the statements of Pausanias 
and other classical writers. And we must 
not lose sight of the fact that in many cases 
palaeographical evidence of great value is to 
be obtained from them, the number of 
archaic inscriptions in various dialects found 
at Olympia having been remarkably large. 
This volume contains about 950 inscrip- 
tions, including not only those found during 
the actual progress of the excavations, but 
many that had been found by travellers in 
past years or had otherwise come accidentally 
to light, such as the two bronze dedicatory 
helmets in the British Museum or the 
bronze tablet with the treaty between the 
Elaeans and the Heraeans, all of which have 
been for many years in that institution. 
Nos. 1-57 include all the documents of a 
political nature, 1-43 those inscribed on 
bronze tablets, 44-57 those on stone; 
58-141 give lists of religious officials, and 
142-243 inscriptions relating to victors in 
the games, Next come the dedicatory in- 
scriptions, 244-292, and these are followed 
by a long list of inscriptions on honorary 
monuments, 293-609; most of these date 
from Roman times. The next section con- 
tains the inscriptions from the exedra of 
Herodes Atticus ; these are followed by one 
of the most interesting sections of all, the 
artists’ signatures (629-648). The remain- 
der is occupied with architectural inscrip- 
tions (649-691), explanatory inscriptions 
(692-810), i.e. such as have reference to the 
nature of the object inscribed or the purpose 
to which it was put, as for instance the stone 
thrown by Bybon (No. 717); and finally we 
have two sepulchral inscriptions, 811, 812, 
and a series of fragments of doubtful signifi- 
cation, 813-912. To this list of Greek 


inscriptions is added a small number in 
Latin, 913-929, and the total of 950 is 
made up by 31 additional inscriptions in- 
cluded in a‘ Nachtrag.’ Yet another ‘ Nach- 
trag’ deals with a series of Greek weights 
classified in groups. 

Among all these inscriptions there are 
probably very few that are now published 
for the first time, for not only were the 
greater number published in the Archdolo- 
gische Zeitung during the course of the 
excavations, but many had either been pre- 
viously discovered and published, or have 
had attention called to them since the 
excavations owing to their palaeographical 
or historical importance. At the same time 
we do not wish to imply that these facts in 
any way lessen the value of the work under 
consideration; we are rather the more 
grateful that the results of all previous 
work on these inscriptions are now rendered 
easily accessible by the labours of Messrs. 
Dittenberger and Purgold. The advantage 
of this is obvious when we see to what extent 
the bibliography of such inscriptions as 
Nos. 9, 249, 250, 252, 259, has reached. 
And in addition we have in not a few cases 
further light thrown on their interpretation 
or new and important readings suggested. 
To take one instance, the reading of the 
British Museum bronze tablet (No. 9) may 
now be regarded as finally settled, and the 
most satisfactory interpretation adopted ; 
hitherto the opinion on most of the doubtful 
points had been fairly divided. 

Another case in which a reading appears 
to have been finally adopted is the Bybon 
inscription (No. 717), although the rendering 
imepeBadero 6 PdAa appears to us to be still 
open to criticism. The name Pholas is not 
otherwise known, but that of course is not 
in itself an insuperable objection. It is 
certainly a more satisfactory reading than 
the old 7d otddpa (= 6 éfdpa) which seems 
to us clumsy and forced. We are rather 
disposed to suggest 7d 0 ’ddpe, ‘that which 
he carried,’ which ‘appears to be admitted 
by the traces of the letters on the stone, but 
the facsimile does not allow of obtaining 
absolute certainty on this point. The new 
reading trepxéhadra p’ trepeB. is certainly 
ingenious, if somewhat bold. The authors 
are strongly in favour of the Elean origin of 
this inscription, 

Many ingenious restorations of names 
have been made by the help of Pausanias, 
as for instance No. 267, where the remaining 
letters of the dedicator’s name...vios Foixéwv 
ev Teyéy, suggested a reference to Paus. v. 
26: rov yap 3% MixvOov...oixovro és Teyéar... 
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kat ‘EAAjvidas aité modes “Pryyidv te kal 
Mecorvyv Sidwow oikety 6& Ta pev emvypape 
para ev Teyéa pyoly atrov, x.7.A.; and the 
name can now be with certainty restored 
MikvOos 6 Xotpov Pyyivos kai Mecoyuios, k.7.X. 
Instances might no doubt be multiplied. 

_ Among the inscriptions of special his- 
torical interest to which we may call atten- 
tion are: No. 47, p. 94, a considerable part 
of which is now published for the first time. 
It contains a decision of the people of 
Megalopolis and Sparta about some territory 
on the upper Eurotas, which, originally 
Arcadian, had been held by the Spartans 
for a long time, till Philip the son of Amyn- 
tas recovered it in the fourth century B.c. 
No. 52, p. 103, entitled Kpious epi xapas 
Mecoavios kat Aaxedayrovious, is of similar 
purport, but here the Milesians are the 
arbitrators. Here again is a question of 
land taken from the Spartans by Philip and 
restored to Messene. The circumstances are 
recorded by Tacitus (Ann. iv. 43). No. 54, 
p- 111. gives a decree of the Eleans in favour 
of honouring the pancratiast Ti. Claudius 
Rufus of Smyrna. The date is about A. D. 
120. It is a noticeable fact that though an 
athlete of considerable reputation he had 
not in this particular instance gained a 
victory. 

More interesting however and more 
palaeographically important are the inscrip- 
tions relating to victors in the games. No. 
153 is a well-known instance, referring to an 
athlete whose name is lost, but who must 
have been very successful, as he won three 
times at Olympia in the pankration, three 
times at Delphi, seven at the Isthmus, and 
seven at Nemea in boxing. It was naturally 
supposed that Pausanias would have made 
reference to so distinguished an athlete, and 
he does in fact mention two who answer to 
this description. Treu referred it to Thea- 
genes of Thasos (Paus. vi., 11, 2), but 
Foucart has shown that there are insuper- 
able objections to him, not the least that the 
alphabet of the inscription is not Thasian, 
and points with greater probability to 
Dorieus of Rhodes (Paus. vi. 7, 4). The 
dates of his Olympian victories were B.C. 
432, 428, 424. In the discussion of the 
Euthymos inscription (No. 144) we regret 
to see no notice taken of Dr. Waldstein’s 
interesting papers in the Hellenic Journal 
(i. p. 168 ; ii. p. 332), in which he ingeniously 
traces a connection between the Choiseul- 
Gouffier ‘ Apollo’ (or pugilist) in the British 
Museum and this statue of the boxer 
Euthymos by Pythagoras of Rhegion. 

In No. 250, the bronze helmet dedicated 
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by the Argives in the British Museum, the 
third letter is certainly not ®, but the curve 
of the D has been continued beyond the 
vertical stroke so as nearly to form a com- 
plete circle; to represent this by a @ is 
misleading, though it is true that the 
inscription is not meant to be given in 
facsimile. But the A of Acfé and the P of 
Kopw606ev are correctly reproduced. 

No. 259 is one of the most important and 
interesting inscriptions found at Olympia. 
As is well known, it is on the triangular 
base which once supported the Nike of 
Paionios, and now remains 7m situ near the 
temple of Zeus. The much disputed words 
azo Ton ToAeuiwv are discussed at great 
length by the authors, who give an unhesi- 
tating opinion that they refer to a general 
offering for victories over all their enemies, 
not only of the Messenians who had settled 
in Naupaktos (Meconvidy ot Navaxrov rote 
AaBdvres, Paus. v. 26, 1) but of the two peoples 
in common, Mecoyjvor cal Navraxtiow. It is 
clear then that the words refer to no special 
victory. According to this view, which was 
first advanced by Schubart, the Nike was 
erected just after the Peace of Nikias. The 
authors are certainly right in referring 
téxpwrjpia in the second inscription to the 
architectural ornaments on the top of the 
pediment, and not to the pedimental sculp- 
tures. They prefer however to leave it an 
open question whether Pausanias misunder- 
stood the inscription, or was right in attribut- 
ing to Paionios the sculptures of the East 
pediment. The well-known Praxiteles in- 
scription (266) has been somewhat unfortu- 
nately separated from the two others (630 
and 631) which have been proved by Prof. 
Furtwangler to belong to it; it would have 
been much better for purposes of reference 
to have kept them together, though it 
would of course have violated the system 
of classification observed by the authors 
(v. supra). 

The volume is on the whole beautifully 
printed and the fac-similes both good and 
useful, but we may perhaps be permitted to 
enter a protest against the long s’s, the use 
of which is much to be deprecated as 
imparting an unnecessary appearance of 
archaism to the book, besides the worrying 
effect that it has on the reader. Another 
point to which reference must be made is 
that the manner in which the condition of 
the stone is reproduced by shading in many 


-of the fac-similes, gives them an almost 


grotesque appearance; some indeed might 
be taken for magnified portions of the 
moon’s surface or plans of glaciers in an 
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Alpine hand-book (see especially No. 147- 
148), while No. 637 suggests more than 
anything else a procession of letters traver- 
sing an arctic ice-floe ! 

But it is ungrateful to carp at slight 
defects of this kind, and they may well be 
ignored in view of the sound scholarship and 
careful workmanship which have made this 
volume by no means the least valuable of 
the great series of publications on Olympia. 
We beg to offer our heartiest congratula- 
tions to the authors and to the German 
Government, for bringing the great work 
in so worthy a manner one step nearer its 
completion. 

H. B, Watters. 


GARDNER'S HANDBOOK OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE. 


A Handbook of Greek Sculpture. 
GarDNER. Part I. 5s. 


By E. A. 


Tue chief difficulty of writing a small 
handbook of the history of Greek sculpture 
is of course that of selecting from the ever- 
growing mass of material monuments and 
too often immaterial theories. It may be 
said at the outset that Prof. Ernest Gardner, 
in the first volume of his new manual, has 
come very near to perfection in this matter. 
The little book, which covers practically 
the same period as Collignon’s first volume, 
contains a surprising amount of informa- 
tion, presented with lucidity and in the good 
English which has up till now been con- 
spicuously absent in books of the sort. Of 
that information there is but little that can 
be dispensed with by those who wish for a 
good outline of the development of sculp- 
ture up to the time of Pheidias. An 
author’s temptation to give his pet theories 
or subjects an unduly prominent place 
must be great ; but, while those acquainted 
with Mr. Gardner’s previous writings will 
occasionally recognise an old friend, they 
will find him as a rule relegated to a modest 
position. The technical processes of sculp- 
ture in marble rightly occupy a prominent 
position in the introduction; but the 
author’s theories as to the relation of 
Pheidias to Hegias, and as to the statement 
of Pliny that Myron was numerosior in arte 
quam Polyclitus et in symmetria diligentior, 
which were stated in the Classical Review 
for 1894 (pp. 69, 70), appear in small type. 
The only instance in which he can with any 
ground be accused of erring in this respect 
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is his description of the paintings of 
Panaenus at Olympia, which might conceiv- 
ably have been omitted in a work on sculp- 
ture where space is limited. The selection 
of illustrations is on the whole extremely 
judicious. An elementary handbook should 
of course contain illustrations of all the 
most important monuments, whether other- 
wise easily accessible or not. Each reader 
will wish, according to his taste, that this 
or that had been included ; but there will 
surely be few who will not miss the lions 
from the gate at Mycenae, the Heracles 
from the Aegina pediment, the Tiibingen 
hoplitodromos, the relief of the athlete 
carrying a discus, and the head and shoulders 
of Athena from the early Athenian pedi- 
ment. One of these might have replaced 
the statue from Eleutherna ; but to tell the 
truth there is hardly anything else that one 
would wish to forego. A word should be 
said in praise of the execution of the illus- 
trations, which, though they are ordinary 
process-blocks, are as a rule eminently satis- 
factory. To this rule the few coins and 
gems illustrated form an almost inevitable 
exception. 

So much for the method. To come to the 
matter of the book, all praise must be given 
to the introduction, especially as far as it 
relates to the technique of sculpture. 
There is no similar treatment of this subject 
in any other English work. The question 
of the colouring of marble statues is excel- 
lently treated. That in the case of the 
nude parts the colouring was driven into 
the stone by heat, so as not to form an 
opaque coat and obscure the transparency 
of the stone, is certain. But if so driven 
in, one would expect it to be more perman- 
ent than when merely laid on the surface. 
Mr. Gardner does not mention the fact that 
it is rarer to find colouring on these nude 
parts than on the hair, dress, &e. The tints 
used for flesh were of course subtler, and 
therefore more liable to disappear ; but the 
chief reason is that the nude parts were 
more highly polished, and the rougher 
surfaces retained the colour more easily. 
This high polish also explains the good 
preservation of the nude as compared with 
the other surfaces. As the former were 
not covered with a coat of paint, the 
colouring can hardly have acted as a pro- 
tection, although their better preservation 
has by some been attributed to such a 
cause. 

Space forbids more than the mere men- 
tion of a few of the points which suggest 
themselves in the body of the work. In 
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connection with his remarks on p. 55, Mr. 
Gardner will be glad to know that a 
heraldic scheme of two lions with a column 
between them, closely resembling the 
scheme of the Mycenae gate, occurs on an 
electrum stater, almost certainly of Lydian 
origin and of the seventh century B.c. The 
coin is now in the National Collection. 
The statement (p. 98) that Dipoenus and 
Scyllis made a life-size statue of emerald— 
surely a precious work !—should be revised. 
The AL6os cpdpaydos in question must be some 
kind of green stone—other than emerald. 
On p. 111 the combination of profile with 
front- (or rather under-) face treatment in 
the so-called ‘Harpies’ of the Xanthian 
tomb should have been noticed, as a similar 
combination is noticed in the case of the 
Selinus metopes. It is hardly fanciful to 
suppose with Collignon that the curious 
spreading of the dress at the feet of the 
statue dedicated by Cheramyes to Hera 
(p. 113) is a reminiscence of the spreading 
of the roots of a tree. This is a small 
enough point, but would, if noted, have 
served to fix in the student’s memory the 
origin of such cylindrical forms from tree- 
worship. The discussion of the Aegina 
pediments is excellent; but the effect on 
the character of the figures of the fact that 
the Aeginetans were mainly workers in 
bronze is not sufficiently emphasized. The 
Tiibingen hoplitodromos is not mentioned 
among the works of the Aeginetan school ; 
but, as already indicated, it is surely impor- 
tant enough to demand illustration. The 
explanation of the column under the right 
hand of the Athena Parthenos as repre- 
sented in the Varvakeion statuette (p. 256). 
viz, that,it is not original, but was placed 
there as a result of a break-down in the 
internal balance of weight, is plausible ; 
but still so early a reproduction as that on 
the fourth-century coin of Nagidus (Imhoof- 
Blumer and Gardner, Vumismatic Comment- 
ary on Pausanias, Pl. Y xxii) shows a tree 
supporting the hand. Thesuggested break- 
down must therefore have occurred very 
early, since in a relief there was no neces- 
sity to introduce such a support. 

The second volume will bring the history 
down to the period of Graeco-Roman sculp- 
ture. If it is as sound in method and as 
well written as the first, the manual will 
easily supersede all other elementary English 
books on the subject. Messrs. Macmillan 
could hardly have made a better start with 
their new series of Handbooks of Archae- 
ology and Antiquities. 

G. F. Hit. 
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KNOKE ON ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Die rimischen Moorbriicken in Deutschland, 
von Pror. Dr. F. Kwnoxe. (Berlin: 
Gartner.) Pp. 136, 8vo. M. 5. 

Das Varuslager im Habichtswalde, von Pror. 
Dr. F. Kyoxe. (Berlin: Girtner.) Pp. 
20, Imp. 8vo, M. 4. 


Mr. Kwnoxet, headmaster of a school at 
Osnabriick, is well-known as an enthusiastic 
student of the Roman antiquities of his 
neighbourhood. In his Ariegsziige des 
Germanicus he essayed the difficult task of 
tracing the routes followed by Germanicus 
in his two German campaigns as described 
by Tacitus in the Annals. The two pamph- 
lets before me deal with similar but sinaller 
problems. In the first, Dr. Knoke discusses 
the pontes longi crossed by Caecina (Ann. i. 
63): he collects instances of ancient wooden 
causeways which have been discovered in 
the great mosses of north-western Germany 
and identifies the pontes longi with one of 
these causeways, which crossed the ‘Great 
Moss’ near Diepholz, a little north of 
Osnabriick and a little north also of 
Barenau, where Mommsen puts the scene of 
the defeat of Varus. In the second pamph- 
let, he argues that he has discovered the 
last camp of the Varian army in a wood 
between Osnabriick and Miinster. I do not 
think that either conclusion can be accepted 
as proven. The north-west of Germany 
contains a great many ancient roads and its 
mosses have yielded many traces of pontes 
longi. Dr. Knoke’s enumeration of these 
causeways is a valuable piece of local 
research and his illustrations are very 
interesting, but we have at present no 
reason for considering them to be Roman, 
nor does Dr. Knoke in reality advance any 
such reason: there is, in fact, nothing about 
them to indicate any special date or origin. 
The vague pictorial language of Tacitus 
certainly does not seem to me to prove that 
the causeways-near Diepholz must lie on 
the line of Caecina’s march, I have the 
same objections to bring against Dr. 
Knoke’s location of the ‘ Varuslager.’ He 
has found a large earthwork, one or two 
details of which bear a certain resemblance 
to Roman work; but no single Roman 
object has been found on the site, and the 
general shape of the earthwork is not in 
the least like that of an ordinary Roman 
encampment. Under the circumstances, it 
seems to me that the ease for the earthwork 
is not only not proven, but that the balance 
of evidence adduced by Dr. Knoke is 
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against it. The whole problem of the 
topography of the routes of Varus and 
Germanicus is one of singular difficulty, 
owing to the lack of trustworthy evidence. 
What is wanted at present is not theory, 
but the collection of facts. Here, as 
elsewhere, Mommsen has shown the way 
by basing his account of the defeat of 
Varus on actual finds of coins made at 
Barenau. In the preface to his paper on 
the problem, he appeals to local archaeolo- 
gists to collect more facts and especially to 
pay attention to finds of coins. Unfortun- 
ately the local archaeologists have not to 
any great extent responded to the appeal. 
The evidence of ancient roads put together 
by Dr. Diinzelmann (C.2. vii. 424), Dr. Knoke 
and others, is a step in the right direction, 
but it must be followed by many other steps 
before definite results can be attained. The 
mere fact that an old road crosses a moss 
which the Romans may have crossed or that 
an earthwork (with no specially Roman 
characteristics) exists on a spot where the 
Romans may once have been encamped, does 
not prove that the road or the earthwork 
are inevitably Roman, and, to speak 
plainly, it ought not to be necessary to say 
this. 


GUIDE TO SPALATO AND SALONA. 


Guida di Spalato e Salona, dai Pror. Dr. L. 
JELIC, Mons. Dir. Fr. Buxi¢, e Pror. 8. 
Rurar. 8vo. pp. vii. and 280, with 4 
Maps and 21 Illustrations. Zara, 1894. 
7M. 


CroatIAN archaeologists labour under the 
disadvantage of having to appeal to the 
world at large in either German or Italian, 
preferably the latter. Consequently little 
is heard of their achievements except in- 
directly through such works as Mr. Jackson’s 
Dalmatia, Even the first Congress of 
Christian Archaeologists held at Spalato in 
1894 failed to attract attention, as it should 
have done. This guide published in Croa- 
tian and translated into Italian is the best 
account yet given of what is to be seen at 
Spalato and of what is known about the 
neighbourhood. There the visitor can see 
monuments of successive periods, from the 
foundation of the Greek colonies in the sixth 
century B.c. down to the end of the Middle 
Ages. The Palace of Diocletian is known 
to the world, but the unique Baptistery and 
the wonderful Christian cemetery and Basilica 
at Salona have not yet received their due. 
NO, XCI. VOL. X. 
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These are all described with accurate brevity 
in the guide, and plans, up to date, are given 
which supersede anything hitherto pub- 
lished. An archaeological map of the 
neighbourhood shows the Greek, Roman and 
mediaeval sites round the Bay of Spalato. 
Illustrations of the chief buildings, some of 
which have already done duty in the volume 
on Dalmatia, in the late Crown Prince 
Rudolf’s work, and phototypes of interesting 
objects are added. 

The book is specially written for the use 
of archaeologists but contains a list of 
hotels, excursions, ete., which make it valu- 
able even to the ordinary traveller. 

It bears witness on every page to the 
indefatigable energy and enthusiasm of the 
editors, who have had to work with inade- 
quate means and almost single-handed. It 
should be purchased by every archaeological 
society as an instance of what can be achieved 
by a few earnest men, who desire to make 
the past glories known to the world. 

W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


GUIDE TO THE FORUM AT ROME, 


Foro Romano (Escursioni Archéologiche in 
Roma, Parte 1), da Orazto Maruccut, 
with 1 Plan and 2 Illustrations. 8vo. 
pp. 186. Rome, 1895. 


Signor Maruccut’s lectures are well known 


to residents in Rome, and his present work 
is the beginning of a series of cheap hand- 
books based on them. Subsequent volumes 
will deal with the Palatine, the Catacombs 
and the Obelisks. 

The volume on the Forum is a_ useful 
addition to the larger guide-books. It con- 
tains a useful account of the various 
theories of the topography and the slow 
steps by which the accepted identifications 
have been arrived at. Most of the authori- 
ties and many of the inscriptions are quoted 
at length, so that the book will be useful 
even to professed scholars. 

Its shortcomings are to be found in the 
amazing inaccuracy of the Greek quotations, 
the frequency of repetitions and want of 
cross-references and finally the absence of 
an index, 

It is well arranged for use on the spot 
and those who take it with them to the 
Forum will find that it will aid much in the 
understanding of points omitted by the 
guide-books. Such was our experience. 

W. C. F. ANDERsoN. 
FF 
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GUIDE TO THE COLLECTION OF 
VASES AT MUNICH. 


Fiihrer durch die Vasen-sammlung Konig 
Ludwigs I. in der alten Pinakothek zu 
Miinchen, von A. FuRTWANGLER. 12mo. 
pp. 52. Leipzig, 1896. 50 Pf. 


ProressoR FurTWANGLER has begun his 
work at Munich by re-arranging the col- 
lection of vases. As all who have worked 
in the collection know, they were formerly 
arranged purely for decorative effect. Some 
stood on high pedestals, others on marble 
tables, fenced off by wire netting, with the 
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result that some were almost invisible and 
could only be seen when the porter had 
pushed a walking-stick through the grating 
and pulled them forwards. Now all is 
changed and the vases stand in their chro- 
nological order. The new guide gives a 
short sketch of the history of vase-painting 
and brief notices of the more important 
vases. It is intended for popular use, but. 
will interest such students as are waiting 
for the detailed catalogue which the Pro- 
fessor has in hand. Jahn’s old catalogue 
may still be used, as his numbers are given 
in the guide. 
W. C. F. ANDERSON. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Hermathena. No. 22. 1896. 


A Stele from Aswan in the British Museum, J. P. 
Mahaffy. The full text as far as it can be deciphered 
of this cippus found in 1886 and now in the Brit. 
Mus., given with explanations. The date is 115 B.c. 
De Variis Formis Euangelii Lucani, F. Blass. 
Continued from the previous vol. Maintains, as far 
as St. Luke is concerned, ‘esse codicem D recensionis 
cujusdam peculiaris testem in multis satis sincerum, 
sinceriorem certe quam ullus est inter italae codices, 
in quibus saepe ejusdem recensionis lectiones in- 
veniuntur.’ Notes on Propertius, J. B. Bury. A few 
critical notes. The Epistle to Diognetus and its 
Possible Authorship, J. Quarry. It is certain that 
Justin Martyr was not the author. Lightfoot con- 
jectured Pantaenus. It is here suggested that it was 
Hippolytus, chiefly from a comparison with the 
Philosophtimena. Nugae Procopianae, J. B. Bury. 
Some notes on Book i. of the Gothic War with 
reference to Comparettis’ new edition. Sophoclea, R. 
Y. Tyrrell. Some critical notes on all the plays, 
among which we may mention Tr. 145 where Prof. 
Tyrrell would read xapois tw’ ob ThE viv od OaAmos 
Geo, and in Aj. 869 rather boldly kotris eniorara 
wérpa waray Témos making a dochmiac of what isnow 
a senarius. He also supports Hermann’s conjecture 
wrépvé ‘a sacrificial knife,’ for mépié in Antig. 1301. 
Marcus Brutus as Caesarean, L. C. Purser. Ac- 
counts thus for B. joining the conspiracy. ‘Sym- 
pathy with republican sympathies where his own 
interest was not concerned, having these sympathies 
quickened by Porcia, stimulated by Cassius, and 
excited by various anonymous appeals that he should, 
like his ancestors, save his country, the stiff and 
ungracious student who was educated beyond his 
powers in all sorts of fantastic Greek notions about 
the virtue of tyrannicides, was driven into the 
position of nominal leader of the plot.’ Notes on 
Longinus wept yous, R. Ellis. The Royalty of Per- 
gamum, J. P, Mahaffy. From inscriptions found at 
Pergamum we conclude that Eumenes was a ‘ power- 
ful benefactor standing outside the Constitution. 
The title of king was not assumed by the dynasty 
till Attalus I. had conquered the Galatians, but 
Eumenes already has a yearly feast in his honour, 
and sacrifices are on that day made to him as to a 


hero.’ Also the genuineness of the Will of Attalus 
III. is established, but it was deliberately miscon- 
strued by the Romans. He bequeathed to them only 
his private goods. The city itself could not be 
included among these. Four notes on Lucilius, A. 
Palmer, also a Note on Suet. Claud. 8, in which he 
proposes succi for socci, which last is scarcely intelli- 
gible. 


Neue Jahrbiucher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 153. Part 6. 1896. 


Ucber den zusammenhang der dltesten griechischen 
geschichtschreibung mit der epischen dichtung, J. M. 
Stahl. The connexion between historical writing 
and the Epic was severed in the writing of Thucy- 
dides, He should rather be called the father of 
history than Herodotus. Nochmals Sophokles Electra 
1005-1008, J. Oeri. Zur alexandrinischen littera- 
twrgeschichter, F. Susemih]. A criticism upon the 
view of Wilamowitz on the lives of Theocritus and 
Aratus. Ursprung und anfénge des Kleomenischen 
Krieges, R. Schubert. This was brought on by the 
growth of the Achaean league which threatened 
Sparta, and by the efforts of Cleomenes to make him- 
self sole master of the Peloponnese. Cleomenes led 
the way to the annihilation of the Spartan state. 
Ueber lateinische von verwandschaftsbezeichnungen 
herriihrende praenomina, A. Zimmermann. Ex- 
amples are found in the names Aulus, Opiter, Atta, 
Appius, Titus, and Annius. Zu Cicero De Legibus, 
E. Hoffmann. Zur handschriftlichen tberlieferung 
der briefe Ciceros an Atticus, L. Holzapfel. Against 
O. E. Schmidt’s view that these letters were origin- 
ally separated into two equal parts. Claudianea, E. 
Arens. Some critical notes. 

Part 7. Zu Aischylos Agamemnon wad Homeros, 
Th. Pliiss. An answer to Wilamowitz’s criticism of 
the writer’s edition of Enger’s Agamemnon, Zu 
Euripides Helene 1171-1176, O. Hartlich. Sokrates 
und Xenophon., K. Lincke. We must examine the 
composition of the first book of the Memorabilia 
to see which of the two conceptions of the teaching 
and person of Socrates deserves the preference, o1 
whether they are consistent with one another. 
Theokritos und die bukolische poesie, R. Helm. A 
common-sense reply to Reitzensteins’s theory that 


a 
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the bucolic poetry of Theocritus is nothing but 
religious mysticism. If this were so Th. must be 
struck out of the list of poets who are not concerned 
with riddles. Zebs Ba\nos, O. Hofer. Identifies Zeus 
BdAnos of an inscr. from Bithynia with Dionysos 
BaAwos. Nachlese zur frage nach den quellen Ciceros 
in ersten buch der Tusculanen. I. Reinhard. The 
writer attributes §§ 19-22 and § 41 to Dicaearchus, 
§§ 39-52 (except § 41) to Posidonius, §§ 78-81, ? and 
the rest to Cicero himself. Zu Catullus, carm. 36, 


H. Bliimner. Directed against the new hypothesis 
that by pessimus poeta Catullus means himself and 
not Volusius. In]. 9 pessima agrees with scripta 
understood, not with pwella [see Class. Rev. ix. 305]. 
Zu Tibullus. Continued from the last vol. An in- 
vestigation of the pseudo-Tibullian panegyricus 
Messallac. Das schlachtfeld im Teutoburger walde, 
A. Wilms. Objections to the alleged discovery of 
the site by Stoltzenberg-Luttmersen. 
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NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY, ON THE MAGICAL PAPYRI. 


Now, when, as it seems, the remnants of 
ancient superstition are, at last, about to be 
critically edited, I think it the right moment 
to contribute to their study a number 
of notes, which,—now for a considerable 
time,—have accumulated among my papers. 
The texts which I use are: (1) Parthey, 
Zwei griech. Zauberpapyri, Berl. Akad. Abh. 
1865 (B. 1, B. 2); (2) Dieterich, Jahrb. f. 
Philol. Suppl. xvi. (V); Abraxas, Leipzig 
1891 (W); (3) Wessely, Griech. Zauber- 
papyrus, Wien. Denkschr. xxxvi.: Neue 
griech. Zauberpapyrus, ibid. xlii. (We. i. 
We. ii.). 

V, i. 33. <A certain number of birds 
shall be strangled péxpis 00 exaotov Tov Lowy 
amromviyn <Kkat TO at>pa avrdv eis a<d>rTov 
€\@y ; thus Leemans and Dieterich, whose 
reference to We. i. Par 40 is useless, as 
there the cock is to be butchered. We 
must read: <kalt ro rved>pa. For the 
sacrifice is offered to a wax doll representing 
Eros. To this the breath of the victims 
shall give life and breath. We must 
picture to ourselves the animals as 
strangled right before the face of the image 
(cp. 32, 33: dvarviges aya mporpepwv Ta 
"Epwrt), so that their breath reaches it. 
Thus the last breath of a dying man was 
taken up by his next of kin with their 
mouths in order to continue the existence 
of his spirit; Tyler, Primitive Culture, i. 
433 ; E. Rohde, Psyche 22, 1. 

V, iii. 27 ff. might well be added to Mr. 
H. ©. Trumbull’s long list of threshold- 
sacrifices in his new book (The Threshold- 
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Covenant). But what is ddv dpviOos dpoevixod? 
Certainly, no monstrous curiosity, but simply 
an egg which would hatch a male chicken 
(dpvis here used for fowl, as so often). It 
was a current belief among the ancients 
that long, pointed eggs contained male birds 
(Columella, viii. 5, 11; ep. Aristotle, z. fw. 
yev. iii. 27). 

V, 4, 3. dveipou w...a1 Pap. wéuwa Lee- 
mans, méumre Dieterich. But réeuar is 
sufficient ; for the meaning of the passage 
is: write on a tablet the following charm 
and the dream which you want to send and 
put this into the mouth of a cat. 

V,v. 1 read kat ra kpéa cov instead of 
kparea: he will give thy flesh to the dogs. 

V, 5,11, 12. yxpynpdricov, ei me pi rodde, 
rept tavtwyv (2) ruvOavw. Knoll (Philo. 
liv. 560), wants to read ci<ré> epi rodde 
asf. But it is better to add another «i 
before zepi ravrwv. 

V, 8, 6 f. zpos dppoviay tév extra POdyywv 
éxovTwv pwvas mpds TA KH POTA THs ceAnVNS, 
and identically recurring W. xvii. 30 
(Abraxas 196, 2). Dieterich apparently 
has no explanation to offer. Yet, as far 
as I know, these two quotations give the 
earliest, if not the only mention in a Greek 
author of the ‘stations of the moon’ the 
nakshatras, which play so prominent a part 
in Indian astrology. 

V, 9, 4. Before Océ péyore a lacuna 
must be assumed to exist, as otherwise the 
charmsong would begin too abruptly. The 
words Jet peyote Os trepBddXAes Tiv Tacav 
dvvamw have been used to fill this blank. 

Gq 
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But they more properly belong to a lost 
part of the érixAjows. Cp. 21 érexaheod pny 
oe, Océ peytore, Kal dua cov Ta TaVTa. 
Here before xai the words 6s —dvvapw would 
be well in place. 

V, 12, 18. AaBdv pilav tacBeav 7 apte- 
wuotav. This mystical name of the dprepucia, 
occurs, I think, only once in ancient litera- 
ture: ina gloss, C. G. L. iii. 571, B, 67: 
passiphea (r. taovéa) artemisia. 

W156 10a. a (Abbe, ail 215 aie) «ie: Oe 
Movojs A€yer ev TH KYeide: ‘oxevdoes ext 
mavros OpoBov yAuaKdv’, Kvapmov Aiyvatuov 
rovrous A€yer. Thus Dieterich. The manu- 
script has: odeAeyer ev ty KAewe povons 
oKevaceis emt TavTos opoBov yAtakov Kvayw 
avyurtiw Tovtos Neyer. This order is much 
better than the ‘restored’ one. Apparently 
we must read 6 dé Aéye ev TH KXedt Movoys 
‘oxevdoels ert TavTds OpoBov jAtakdv’ Kap 
Aiyurtio tovros Néye. ‘What Moses says 
in his Key you must prepare for it all..., 
with that he means’ and so on. On 
account of xuéuw we perhaps must even read 
6p6Bw #Ataké as dative of means, and attribute 
the confusion of cases to the writer. 

W. x. 15 (Abr. 176, 10). The papyrus 
uses the abbreviation 65 for 6 Oeds. The 
sign usually means dvoya, Is it too bold to 


see here the influence of the Hebrew OWT 


the reverential substitute for the Lord’s 
name? Certainly the book itself claims to 
be the key of Moses and shows unmistakeable 
traces of Hebrew influence. Compare also 
p. 176, 33 ddwvate Bacvpp (read Baonup= 
Dow as p. 182, 12) Tad. 

W. xiv. 43 (Abr. 178, 16). ébedxvodmevos 
mvedpa Tacals Tals airnoect (thus D. aicOyoecr 
Leemans aufyoeot P) dpdoov 1d dvopa TO 
mporov évi (évi is only a misprint) zvedpmare. 
Dieterich’s airyoeot I confess I do not under- 
stand. As alc@yo.s can mean ‘ the organ of 
perception,’ Leemans’s conjecture, I think, is 
very acceptable: draw thy breath with all 
thy organs and pronounce the first name in 
one breath. Compare the similar command, 
Paris, 658 ff (We. i. 61) dAov drodidods 7d 
rvedpa Bacavilwv tHv Awydva PUK. 

W. iii. 35, xv. 32 (Abr. 180, 12). ckvpte, 
TH TOTTH KaArG Tov Hedvetc. But the sense 
demands k¥pie TH TOOTH KadAGKTA. 
For the sorcerer was commanded (8 ff) for 
seven days to salute the sun, naming every 
day, first, the Geol dpoyevets, etra ros epeBdo- 
patiKkovs TeTayyevous: pabav dé, the text pro- 
ceeds, tov KUpiov THs Hmépas, éxeivov évdyAct. 
That is to say, he had to salute the ruler of 
the day by his name and the words xipre 7H 
zoory stand like our NN. asa blank to be 
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filled every day with the ruling name by the 
conjurer himself. 

W. vii. 17 (Abr. 190, 8). Leemans has 
brilliantly corrected the corrupt letters 
into epurareirw. Dieterich returns to 
mupt mateitw of the MS. But even 
Homer sometimes nods. For what is more 
important in an éyepots coparos vexpod than 
to make the corpse walk about? And the 
manuscript itself goes on with these words 
ért Tovde TOV TOTOY } 

Par(isinus) 32 (We. i. 15) read: zotyoov 
ért dv0 wAWOwv ext Kpotapwv <averty> KvLov 
éx EvAwY éXatvwv Totr eat KAnp<atos W> 
<m>vpév: make a pyre upon two bricks 
standing on their narrow sides from olive 
wood, viz. twigs (perhaps kAyparidwv). 

Par. 45 (ibidem) dvimifi : read avdzibi. 


n 

Par. 59 (We. i. 46). rns. The scribe did 
not want to correct a wrong letter, but to 
insert 7 before rHs: to the eastern parts of 
the city or of the village or of the house. 

Par. 213-14 (We. i. 51). dudréoOyre A€vKots” 
imaoutv: thus Wessely’s index under in. 
But as nobody can dress in straps, we must 
read e{paccv. Still inagow might be ex- 
plained as meaning the narrow linen-strips, 
in which mummies were wrapped. 

Par. 215 (We. i. 50): émt OvedAiBavov 
atayoviatov. This was the only incense per- 
mitted for sacrifices, as we learn from Pliny 
N.H. xii. 61, where we are also informed 
that this kind was considered ‘ masculus.’ 
Thus we read Par. 907 (We. 67): AiBavov 
GPOeviKov. 

Par. 236 (ibid.). dedpo 6 ts Geds. What 
this means is made clear by 252-53 émirdooe 
co. 6 peyas Oeds tis (Adye TO dvowa). The 
magician, while reciting the charm, had to 
substitute the name of the god he wanted to 
conjure in the ‘ blank’ indicated by tis, which 
is simply equivalent to 6 detva. This sure 
example, thus, guards the «is tiv twa xpetav 
(twaxpecay Pap.) 289 (We. 51) against the 
attempted ‘emendation’ deiva. 

Par. 271 ff (We. i. 51). Among the 
numerous fragments of hexameters in the 
neighbourhood of this line (e.g. tov mpara 
Gedv dpyidov diérovra 261-2; érovpaviwy 
oxnmtpov Baciteov é€xovra 262-3) one verse 
at least has been preserved entire: KA7{o, 
ravtTokpatwp, iva or mpaéns Go épwrd. In 
the papyrus the prosaic zoujoys crowded out 
the original. This hexametric ézikAyots, 
apparently, was closed by a single line in the 
remarkable metre which also occurs 2543 ff. 
Ge Ue mS | ee DUO er 
dkovadv pov Tov Seuds Kal motnocov | TO Tpaypa 


277, 


ic 
ae 
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Par. 286 ff. (We. 51). This incantation, 
which would have deserved a place in 
Heim’s J/ncantamenta magica, seems to have 
been metrical. Thus we read 287 the rest 
of a senarius: yeipl tevradaxtiAw and a 
complete verse, slightly corrupted still exists 
290: ovxére Bpexjoetal wor ev Biw warw 
(rwaore Pap.). 

Par. 296 ff. (We. i. 52). It is interesting 
to notice that a similar group to the one 
described here was used by the Egyptians 
as a seal to brand sacrificial animals; see 
Plut. Zs. et. Osir. 31. 

Par. 475 ff. (We. i. 56) read: “IAa6é jot 
IIpovora kat Tiyn rade ypadovre (ypadevr 
Pap.) 7a Tatpotwapadota (pari rapa- 
dora We.) proripra. 

Par. 484 (We. i. 57). Mi@pas éxéAevorév por 
petadoOjvar td Tod dpyayyéAov abrod, drws 
éyo sovos AIHTHC otpavoy Batvw. In these 
letters either pvoryns or puynrys is 
hidden. Mvorys, at the first glance, would 
seem more probable, on account of the dvos. 
But 477 povy 8: réxvw d&iw veto bat (Dieterich 
Abr. 163, 4) and 732-3 edy de Oedys Kat oiv 
pvatn xpyoacba: make puyryjs preferable. I 
do not think it necessary to insert eis before 
obpavov. 


Par. 530 (We. i. 58) read : éorw pot bvnrov 


yeyOta = ouva<v>évat «tails xpvooedéeow 
fappapvyais. For the magician himself 
becomes a star 574: eciui ovpmdavos iptv 
> , 
aot? 


Par. 633 ff. (We. i. 60) read orpadijoovra 
eri oe at axtivess Errde <de > (everde Pap.) 
aitGv pécov: Stav otv TolTo Toons, We 
Oeov. 

The verses 662 to 705 have been well ex- 
plained by Dieterich (Abr. 105) as referring 
to the god Mithras. But I must object to 
his referring the pocyov dmov xpvtceov, bs 
éoTW apKtos 7 Kivotca ovpavov 699 ff. to the 
same group of ideas. For the hindleg of 
the ox is from remotest antiquity the 
Egyptian constellation of what we call the 


Wain: cp. Lepsius’ Chronologie der alten 
Aegypter. 
Par. 745 (We. i. 63): for atrova 


bboyyw read ad7évw ‘in a low voice. 

The verses 835 ff. (We. i. 65) give an 
astrological piece, which here is entirely out 
of place. It is, however, very important, 
as it proves that these magical papyri are 
only somebody’s inconsiderate attempt to 
gather a number of stray charms into a 
larger collection (ep. Dieterich, Jahrb. 
Suppl. xvi. 758). In this way our little 
fragment, apparently once a part of an 
elaborate horoscope, came to be embodied 
in the Parisian papyrus, albeit it possesses 
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no magical meaning whatever. But 
Wessely was utterly wrong in aflixing to it 
the title ‘Stufenjahre’ or climacteric years. 
A comparison with Vettius Valens, an 
astrologer of the second century .D., soon 
to be edited, shows the real meaning of the 
fragment. The sixth chapter in the sixth 
book of his dvodoyiat treats wepi tips «is 
deka ern pyvas evvea Oraipéerews epmrpaKTwv Te 
Kal ampaxtwov xpovev. That is, a distribution 
of the life among the planets according to a 
fixed interval of ten years and nine months, 
during which period the ruling planet was 
the adérys or principal factor in determining 
its events. About this Saumaise wrote 
at some length in his ‘anni climacterici.’ 
Wessely’s misnomer is due to a superficial 
perusal of this book. 

Par. 1065 ff. (We. i. 71): ris avyis 
ardAvels* xooxo 2 wxwoy (it is an anagram) 
icp. adyn tva Kat 7 aby? amréeXOyn. xope iepa 
avyn, xeper Kadov Kal tepov hos Tod tWiorov 
Geod. The proper order of these words was : 
THS abyns aroAvots, iva Kal 7 tepa adi) dren: 
(kat because the dwdAvors of the god himself 
had been given 1035 ff.) y.-y. ywper and so 
forth. The words iepa avyn after the 
Ephesium gramma must be struck out, as 
wrongly repeated. 

Par. 1079 (cbtd) we have in dvedwAorAnk- 
tov an interesting proof of the tenacity with 
which superstitious beliefs again and again 
ereep forth, For hitting ‘wAjyewv’ is the most 
dreaded action of sprites: ep. Aristoph. Birds 
1492. From this very inclination the 7pwes 
= souls had, at a later time, even been named 
mAnKtar: Rohde, Psyche 225, 4. Cp. also 
Brit. Mus. 120, 240 (We. ii. 27). 

In the hymn to the Moon (2242 ff.), 
which has been partly restored by Wessely 
(We. i. 31) one complete senarius can be 
added after his verse 25: 6Axiri, Aodain, 
dacydvwv Ovudvrpi. (2267). Among the 
disiecta membra from here to 2285, where 
Wessely’s restoration again begins, a num- 
ber of Greek words can be found by slight 
emendations. 2270 for cxoren read cxotain 
or oxorein; 2271 for vouen read vopaln; 
2273 ivédaArcépy is adjective formed from 
ivdddAopar ; ibid. dx6ipa apparently is § €y- 
Oetpa = dékrepa ep. dékrpia from Sexryp: 
Archilochos 19 Bgk.*; 2275 purpyy is unt pecn. 
2276 edeais data; ibid. AuKw ornAnt probably 
AvxozoXtrst Another complete senarius 
occurs 2279: axrivas (belonging to <xe> 
kadltuopevnv !)  owrepa Tayyatn (1) Kurd. 
The following line, also, may perhaps be 
restored thus: KAw6aiy, ravddrepa (Hymn. 
Orph. 10, 16 ; 26, 2 Abel), SoAryn, Kvdime. 

Par. 2604 (We. i. 109) oupiori yrap ov 
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kovBv@o0v mwvovcayv. These Ephesia 
grammata are good Greek: 6yxov Buvdod 
wvéouvgca(v) and together with riyn Oedv 
kai Saudvev (2602) they form one complete 
verse of the diaR8oA7, which has only been 
obscured by the inserted abracadabra. 

One verse and part of another can be 
added to the Hecate hymn 2714 ff. (We. i. 
114). 2775 we have to read “Ii zacuxpdreva 
kat Id aor pedéovoa, "Id tavtpodéovea. For 
‘Ié as a name of Hecate or rather Selene 
cp. Malalas in Lobeck’s Aglaophamus 401/2 
noteT: of “Apyetor pvorikds 7d dvoya THs 
ceAnvys TO amoxpudov “Im A€éyovow Ews apre ; 
and to zavtpodéovca see the numerous be- 
liefs about growth and decrescence of all 
things in sympathy with the waning or 
filling moon: Roscher, Selene, 64 ff. 184 ff. ; 
Pauly-Wissowa i. 39. 

Par. 3096 (We. i. 122). Among the 
ingredients of a sacrifice occurs oidovpou 
kapoia. Wessely as well as Dieterich 
(Abraxas 79) change this into aidovpov. 
However, a sacred fish otAoupos was found 
in the Nile (Wiedemann, notes on Hero- 
dotus ii. p. 176). It was believed to 
be connected with the dog-star and with 
thunder storms; cp. Pliny H.N. 9,58: fluviati- 
lium silurus caniculae exortu sideratur et 
alias semper fulgure sopitur. 

Par. 3119 ff. (We. i. 123). It is well 
known that great power was attributed to 
a certain order of words and letters. In 
this connection it is interesting to notice 
that the dzéAvois contained in these verses 
is formed by exactly the same letters, but 
in inverted order, by means of which 3103 
ff. the god had been conjured. 

Par. 3173 (We. i. 124). Certain reeds 
must be cut zpo 7ALdv avarods, pera Suotpds . « 
of the Sun himself? We must add oe) 7 
vys; this word was all the more likely to 
drop out after a C as it almost always in 
these papyri is only indicated by the sign (. 

Brit. Mus. 46 (We. i. 132 ff.). This 
papyrus throws an interesting light on the 
tradition of the sorcerers’ handbooks. 
With verse 176 a ‘rhyme’ begins abruptly, 
in which Hermes is implored to reveal a 
thief. After this, in 185, there comes 
another spell, to be said over bread and 
cheese ; these, as we hear in 300, are to be 
kneaded together, and to be given to the 
people suspected of the theft. But the con- 
fusion is not yet at an end. In 200 the 
moinots, t.e. the preparations accompanying 
the magical action, begins, only to be inter- 
rupted, however, in 206 after the words 
exibes < és > Bwpoy yyivov, in the very middle 
of the sentence. Here, in 206, begins the 


preparation of a “Eppod daxrvduos, in no way 
connected with the previous charm, This 
is brought to an end in 296, and now our 
manuscript goes on, as if absolutely nothing 
had intervened, with . . voy (7.e. yyivov érifve 
Cutpvay x.t.A. That is to say: the verses 
297 and following are the direct continua- 
tion of the charm 176-205. This strange 
confusion is difficult to explain, unless we 
assume that the compiler of our manuscript 
left out three columns of his archetype, 
consisting of thirty lines each, but found out 
his mistake after he had copied another 
three columns, and then simply copied the 
forgotten part, without giving the slightest 
warning of his mistake to the reader. How 
very improbable such an explanation is, is 
apparent. To me it seems that the con- 
fusion is older by at least one generation, if 
not by more. The confused order within 
the charm itself points to a more rational 
solution, viz., that the original was compiled 
from loose scraps, without much regard to 
their connection, and that the “Eppod daxrv- 
wos found its way into the very centre of 
the ‘theft-charm’ simply because in this, 
too, Hermes was invoked. 

B. M. 46, 469/70 (We. i. 138). The 
demon [datos daxtvAos, whom Wessely has 
thought to find here, must give way to the 
less interesting, but more intelligible words 
idcov daxtrvAov. The passage will thus 
read : cipas avtov (the previously described 
jasper ring) cis Tov idvov THs dpiaTEepGs wov xXELpds 
daxtvrov éow Brérovra (that is, facing the 
palm). The ring-finger is the idios ddxrvAos 
for wearing a ring. A number of reasons 
for this relation, from the ‘ Aegyptiorum 
sapientia’ are given by Macrobius vi. 13, 
8 ff. 

Pap. Mimant 2391 (We. i. 147), vs. 258 
read: Sedpd por, Kupie, 6<TO P>Gs avadywv 
(w<zp>woava<y>wv We.). 

B. M. 121, 309° ff. (We. ii. 39) read: 
éEaipwv tov KUKNov Tod HALov Kal THY TeAnVOY 
épreptdXapPavov (urepera . . vov 
We.) ; cp. 375 tiv cednvav ewreprAapBavov. 

Ibid. 332 (We. ii. 31) tov ert rips idpupe 
vov ; read y7s. 

Ibid. 388 (We. ii. 33), in a charm, 
destined to work insomnia <ke..> veiTw, 
read <adypum > veitw. 

The Ephesia grammata 393 ff. contain a 
number of good Greek epithets of Aphrodite, 
who is here invoked (396 éfopxiZw tpas, aya 
évépnata THs Kumpidos). 393 kapwre: in this 
probably Kavwzt<ru> is hidden. We 
might think of Kayjdu, Stob. Florii. i. 41, s. 
44, p. 288 Mein. But he was a male being. 
About Kanopus and its orgies see Wiede- 
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mann on Herod. ii. p. 90 f. 394 padox : 
probably foddyxerp; ibidem éparevy read 
épatetvy. 395 ew probably ‘lod ep. 
500, then BovBaort, robGz7u, and in 
the same line ¢aduere perhaps Ladin re. 

Boren L215, °679° (We. ii. 43) eav pev 6 
TPOTOS Adxvos TETAP YH yv@ ore ciAnpTran. 
Read wrrapy. Compare on this omen 
Anthol. Pal. vi. 333: 7d, dire AvxvE, Tpis 
érrapes ; Ovid, Heroid. 19, 251: sternuit et 
lumen. 

Plenty of good Greek words again are 
hidden in the Ephesia grammata B. M. 121, 
948 ff. (We. ii. 51), a love charm, by the 
‘help of Aphrodite-Selene. 950 eAapwre 
read iNkap@ru. ypodia: 7 Podéal 954: 
BavBupoBevos : BavBo-doBeros (or 
poBepos 1). 

B. M. sa 986 (We. ii. 52). 


ele \ 
VTTOKELTAL TO 


Zadiv 987 v (stands probably for w=vor, 
the well-known later form of -rov termina- 
tions. Repetitions of the last part of words 
at the beginning of the next line are 
frequent in the papyri) Gavpacrdy rod $3 
0 éxeu ev Tots TediAors. The sign no doubt is 
meant as “Epuod and is the oldest example 
known to me of the modern and mediaeval 
symbol of the planet, the herald staff. 

B. M. 122, 56, 57 (We. ii. 56): ériypade 
TOv Tod Epyod. tov no doubt is a mistake 
for TO 6v<opa>. 

BM. 122, 48, 49 (We. ii. 56): 76 8 
devTepo<v> dvoya éxov apiOyov & (3 MS.) trav 
KUpLEVOVTWV TOD KdcpoV TI<V> Whdov exovTa 
Te Tpos TAS Hépas TOV eviavTod. E Seems to 
be certain ; the lords of the world are the 
five planets. On the other hand, it seems 
not improbable that after tod Kocpov a line 
is missing, although this assumption is by 
no means necessary. The fifteen letters 
answering to the te yyépar ris avatoXjs THs 
ceAjvyns Seem to me to refer to the number 
of days during which the moon is waxing, 
roughly speaking fifteen, But the expres- 
sion avaro\y for this period certainly is very 
singular. A similar use of dyvarodn, 
however, occurs in B 1, 235-6: wile aitd éxi 
Hepa ¢ vIorNS, e€ dvarohijs ovens THs oEX?- 
vys, and B 2, 80: yp@ ev rots dvaroXrkots. 

Pap. R(ainer) 1, 34 ff. (We. ii. 66, 67). 
épkilw doa eortw mvevpara } KAalovta 7 
yerXwvia doBepa 7} rowdvta tov avOpwrov 
dvcoveipov 7) éxOapBov 7) apavpiav wo.oivTa 7) 
ddXowavvny ppevav 7) troKkAoTHV Kal ev Urvw 
kal diya vrvov. As a whole, Wessely’s 
emendations of these lines are correct. It 
is only in the yeAwva, where misapplied 
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knowledge has led him astray. He proposes 
to read TeAdvia and thinks these sprites are 
beings after the fashion of Gello, Empusa, 
and Mormo. Of course, everybody sees 
that the contrast xAalovra mvevpara imperi- 
ously demands yeAX Gvra. But I want to 
call the attention of the reader to the fact, 
that these lines give us a remarkable 
insight into the tenacity and vividness of 
popular belief. For every one of the 
features here ascribed to the zvevyara 
exists in modern folklore as well. The 
whole circle of ideas, in which we find 
ourselves, has, for the field of Teutonic 
folk-lore, been treated by Laistner in his 
admirable Rdtsel der Sphinx, while on the 
basis of a ‘ Hellenistic’ relief O. Crusius 
(the Philologus L 102 ff.) has traced 
part of these ideas through Greek religion. 
The zvevpata xAalovra remind one of the 
numerous German legends about souls 
which ery and whimper for salvation (e.g. 
Grimm, Sagen no, 224); the mvevpara 
yAdvra doBepa—this word I take to be 
adverbial accusative—of the ‘ hohnisches 
Lachen’ of the ‘ Kobold’ (Grimm, ¢bid. no 
46, 72, 74, 76, 122), and probably also of 
the strange sounds which caused ‘ Panic 
terror. They make man dvoovepov, %.e. 
évepwttovra: see Crusius cited above; or 
exOapPov, attonitum; this needs no examples. 
Or they cause blindness ; thus Epizelos was 
blinded in the battle of Marathon, because 
he had seen a spectre, Herod. vi. 117; (E. 
Rohde, Psyche 171, 1). They cause further- 
more mania; this, too, is too well-known to 
need any illustrations, except a reference 
to the booklet zepi iepns vovcov. But what 
is meant by (zowtvra) iroxAom}v Kat ev Urve 
kat dixa vrvovt The word tzoxXory is not 
found in Stephanus, but surely means ‘ steal- 
thy theft.’ Of what? One might think of the 
‘succubus et incubus’ tales. This, however, 
would have been expressed, if Iam right, by 
ducdveipos. May we not think of the theft 
of babies and the substitution of ‘change- 
lings.’ The belief exists in modern Greek 
superstition, where these unhappy beings 
are called ‘children of the WNeraids’ 
(Schmidt, Volksleben 118). That the 
fairies like to surprise recently confined 
women during their sleep is general belief. 
But they appear, also, under many disguises 
at other times. For this subtle and 
unexpected change the expression izox\ory 
seems to be very happily coined. 
Ernst Ress. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
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ARISTIDES AT SALAMIS. 


§ 1. Between the invasion of Greece by 


Datis and Artaphernes and the invasion by 
Xerxes an important change had taken place 
at Athens in the military organization. At 
Marathon the supreme command was still 
vested in the Polemarch ; but in the year 
487-6 B.c. the method of lot was introduced 
for appointing the nine archons, and this 
innovation necessarily involved the displace- 
ment of the Polemarch from the chief 
command, as that post could obviously not 
be safely vested in a man chosen by the 
chances of the lottery. The control of the 
army was transferred, net to a new Com- 
mander-in-chief, but to the body of the Ten 
Stratégoi, who had hitherto been merely the 
commanders of the contingents of the ten 
Cleisthenic tribes. It has been thought that 
the first idea was that the chief command 
should rotate among the ten generals, each 
enjoying it for a day, and that a recollection 
of this temporary and eminently unpractical 
arrangement has survived in the well-known 
anachronistic representation which Herodotus 
gives of the state of things existing at 
Marathon. But if such an arrangement 
was ever actually adopted—for instance in 
the Aeginetan war!—it had been luckily 
condemned and abolished before the great 
crisis of 480. In that year we find the 
supreme command entrusted to one man, 
who is thus in the position of jyenov 
otparnyos. In the earlier part of the civil 
year 480-79, throughout the campaign of 
Artemisium and Salamis, Themistocles holds 
this position ; in the later part of the civil 
year—from the spring of 479 forward— 
Themistocles has given way to Xanthippus. 
In the land-campaign of Plataea and in the 
sea-campaign of Mycale we find Aristides 
general of the hoplites and Xanthippus 
general of the triremes.2, Thus when the 
land forces and the sea forces were operating 
independently, as in B.c. 479, there were two 
supreme commanders; but where the land 
forces were acting in subordination to the 
fleet, as in B.c. 480, there was one supreme 
commander. This was the arrangement 
dictated by common sense. 

§ 2. We learn from the ’A@ynvaiwv ToArreia 


1 It is ingeniously conjectured by Mr. Macan 
(Herodotus 2, p. 145, n. 9) that the circumstance that 
the Athenian fleet arrived one day too late on the occa- 
sion of the conspiracy of Nicodromus may have been 
due to the existence of this absurd system in 487 B.c. 
oa See Herodotus vii. 197; viii. 131; ix. 28 and 


that there was an émtyeporovia of the 
Stratégoi xara tiv mpvtavetay Exdorny ei SoKod- 
ow KadOs Gpxew Kav Tia GroXELpoTOVATMoLW 
Kpivovaw év TO StkagrTypio, KaV wev GAG TYLoow 
5 te xpi) Tabeiv 7) amroreioa, av 8 aropvyy 
wddw apxe (c. 61). If this practice already 
prevailed in 480 B.c., the question arises 
whether Themistocles, after his splendid 
services at Salamis, had to submit to the 
indignity of such a deposition. In such a 
matter the expression of Diodorus (or 
Ephorus) carries no weight, and the state- 
ment that defapevov tod OemioroxAéovs Tas 
Swpeas 65 Oppos tov 'ADnvaiwy dréornoey 
orparnyias (Diod. xi. 27) is vitiated by the 
cause assigned for the act of the people. 
But it should in any case be pointed out that 
it is not necessary to assume a formal 
deposition. The change in the supreme 
command of the fleet can be fully explained 
by a difference in views between Themistocles 
and the other leaders of the confederate 
army. It is recorded that Themistocles 
advocated operations in the Hellespont 
(Herodotus viii. 109), and those are doubtless 
right who (like Busolt, G. @. ii?. 717) con- 
nect his surrender of the command (why not 
a formally voluntary surrender!) with his 
peculiar views as to the general conduct of 
the campaign. 

§ 3. In any case the supreme command in 
the warfare of 479 B.c. was vested in the 
two ostracized statesmen Xanthippus and 
Aristides. When the Persian danger 
threatened, a decree of amnesty was passed ? 
permitting ostracized persons, as well as other 
exiles (with certain exceptions), to return to 
their country; and the motive of this 
measure must have been (as Plutarch 
suggests) the fear that powerful citizens in 
banishment might medize and do serious hurt 
to Athens. One expects that Xanthippus and 
Aristides would have returned as soon as 
they could, if they intended to return at all. 
That Xanthippus returned some weeks at 
least before the battle of Salamis was fought 
is assumed by the anecdote which Plutarch 
tells about his dog (Zhemist. 10). But the 
return of Aristides is described by Herodotus 
as having occurred in very sensational cir- 
cumstances on the eve of the battle of 
Salamis. The synedrion of the Greek 
generals was sitting; the debate ‘either 
continued all night or was adjourned to an 


3 °A@, mod. 23. Compare Stahl, Rhein, Museum, 
46, 258 sqq. 
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hour before daybreak on the following 
morning, when an incident, interesting, as 
well as important, gave to it a new turn, 
The ostracized Aristeidés arrived at Salamis 
from Aegina. Since the revocation of his 
sentence—a revocation proposed by Themis- 
toklés himself—he had had no opportunity 
of revisiting Athens, and he now for the 
first time rejoined his countrymen in their 
exile at Salamis; not uninformed of the 
discussions raging, and of the impatience of 
the Peloponnesians to retire to the Isthmus. 
He was the first to bring the news that such 
retirement had become impracticable from 
the position of the Persian fleet, which his own 
vessel in coming from Aegina had only 
eluded under favour of night. He caused 
Themistoklés to be invited out from the 
assembled synod of chiefs, and after a 
generous exordium wherein he expressed his 
hope that their rivalry would for the future 
be only a competition in doing good to their 
common country, apprised him that the new 
movement of the Persians excluded all hope 
of now reaching the Isthmus, and rendered 
further debate useless.’ Themistocles ‘ de- 
sired Aristeidés to go himself into the synod 
and communicate the news; for if it came 
from the lips of Themistoklés, the Pelopon- 
nesians would treat it as a fabrication.’ 
Thus Grote narrates, after Herodotus, the 
extremely dramatic meeting of the two 
rivals. We must indeed modify the state- 
ment of the revocation of the sentence of 
Aristides—which Grote does not derive 
from Herodotus—so far as, in accordance 
with the ’A@yvaiwy rodure‘a (and Plutarch, 
Arist. 8), to speak rather of the revocation 
of the sentences of all ostracized persons. 
This incident is one of those excellent 
stories of Herodotus, in reading which one 
cannot forbear entertaining the suspicion 
that they are incidents which ought to have 
occurred if real life were only artistic, but 
which, since real life is nothing if not in- 
artistic, never did. One wonders why Aris- 
tides did not return before. The lateness 
of his return can only be explained by the 
assumption of some distant place of exile, 
like Sicily, and if he had gone to Sicily we 
should probably have heard of it. But it 
certainly was a very remarkable coinci- 
dence that the earliest opportunity of re- 
turn for him was on the eve of Salamis, 
an opportunity which enabled him to 
have a dramatic meeting with his rival 
and achieve a sensational appearance be- 
fore the Synedrion. It should be observed 
that Grote’s words ‘he had had no oppor- 
tunity of revisiting Athens’ do not express 
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a direct statement of Herodotus but only a 
natural, if not necessary, inference from the 
story. And we should have no alternative 
but (with or without mental reserves) to 
accept the story, as one of those rare cases 
in which history has trespassed on the 
domain of fiction and created an artistic 
situation by means of an improbable coinci- 
dence, if it were not for a fact in the 
subsequent narrative which supplies an 
objective justification of our suspicions. 

§ 4. We must go back to the moment at 
which the Greek fleet, having received the 
tidings of the disaster of Thermopylae, 
arrived in the Saronic gulf. The Athenians 
had to take hasty measures for their own 
safety, since the confederate army of the 
Peloponnesians was at the Isthmus and the 
invasion of Attica was imminent. Herodotus 
(8, 41) says that a public proclamation 
(kypvyya) was made to the effect : "A@yvatwv 
TH Tis OvvaTa owe TéxVa TE Kal TOUS OikéTas. 
The Constitution of the Athenians (23) sup- 
plements this brief statement by the 
perfectly credible notice (repeated by 
Plutarch) that the Areopagus assisted the 
citizens when leaving Attica for places of 
refuge by a distribution of eight drachmae a 
head. But itadds the improbable suggestion 
that theStratégoi were unequal to the occasion 
and that the council of the Areopagus took 
in hand the organization of the general 
embarkation. Plutarch (and his source is 
supposed to be an Atthis) speaks of a 
psephism proposed by Themistocles : rv peév 
roAw Trapakatabécbar TH AOnva tH AOnvady 
pedeovon, Tors 8’ ev HAuKia. wavrTas éuPBaiverv eis 
Tus TpiNpels, Tatdas S€ Kal yuvatkas Kal avdpda- 
rooa awlew exactov ws Suvarov (Themist. 10) 

The statements of Herodotus and Plutarch 
are of course quite compatible. The Ecclesia 
passed a psephism, in consequence of which 
a public proclamation was made. And the 
last clause in Plutarch’s description of the 
contents of the psephisma is identical in 
sense with the effect of the proclamation. 
Herodotus however says nothing of the 
clause tovs év jAukia wdvtas euBaivew eis Tas 
tpujpes. . It is important to consider the full 
bearing of this clause. The transportation 
of households and property to various places 
of refuge—Salamis, Aegina, Troezen—is 
quite clear ; but can it really have been that 
all the able-bodied men served on shipboard ? 
This is evidently what Plutarch meant, and 
is illustrated by the story of Cimon dedi- 
cating his bridle on the Acropolis (Cimon 5). 
Modern historians have not questioned the 
statement. ‘ By the most strenuous efforts,’ 
says Grote, ‘these few important days were 
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made to suffice for removing the whole 
population of Attica—those of military 
competence to the fleet at Salamis 1—the 
rest to some place of refuge—together with 
as much property as the case admitted.’ 

But it is extremely difficult to take the 
statement literally. The Athenian triremes 
were already manned ; and it is impossible 
to suppose that the fixed number of men 
(two hundred) in any trireme could have 
been seriously increased, with advantage, or 
without detriment, to the efficiency of the 
vessel in a naval action. But allowing that 
a certain number of recruits might have 
supplemented losses sustained at Artemisium 
and even increased by a small addition the 
regular crew of each trireme, it can hardly 
be questioned that the number of those who 
‘went on board the triremes’ for the first 
time at Salamis, was a minority of of & 
nAuia mavres. We may say with certainty 
that the land army—for though Athens had 
thrown her main strength into the navy she 
still had a land force, that which afterwards 
fought at Plataea-—did not, as a whole, 
embark. This conclusion is confirmed by 
another consideration. A part of the re- 
fugees carried their households to Salamis, 
and this circumstance implies that some 
measures beyond the proximity of the fleet, 
which might be obliged to leave its position 
in the Salaminian bay or might be defeated, 
were taken for the defence of that island. 
And as a matter of fact we find, in the 
account of the battle, that there were 
hoplites posted on Salamis (Herodotus 
8. 95), to whom I will presently return. 
We may therefore conclude that, although 
some men may have been taken from the 
army for naval service, yet the hoplite force 
as a whole was not broken up. It is not 
difficult to account for the phrase in 
Plutarch, without disputing that his 
authority genuinely intended to give tha 
purport of an actual decree. The decree 
probably said in so many words that the 
whole population was to embark, in order 
to be removed to the various places of 
refuge. There is every reason to suppose 
that the fleet was used for the purpose of 
removal. This general embarkation, con- 
bined with the fact that the army played 
little more than the part of a spectator at 
Salamis and was quite in subordination to 
the fleet, created the idea that all able bodied 
Athenians fought on shipboard at Salamis. 


1 These words are in themselves ambiguous, not 
necessarily meaning service on shipboard ; but this is 
accidental, for Grote had told the story of Cimon and 
gives no hint that he does not adopt the usual view. 


It is an idea however that we do not find in 
Herodotus. 

§ 5. If I may be allowed to turn aside for 
an instant from my immediate purpose, the 
question may be asked whether, as we have 
found hoplites in Salamis, all the hoplites 
(apart from any who did take service in the 
navy) were posted there. An affirmative 
answer would have to be given, if it were 
certain that Athens had been utterly and 
absolutely abandoned. But this seems to 
me very far from certain, and on the con- 
trary it may, I think, be maintained that a 
small part of the Athenian army was left at 
Athens. To show this, the story of Herodo- 
tus must be examined. ed 


sl ae: bie bh >. 


The Persians, we are told (8, E> 
they arrived in the city, found it deserted, 


save for a few people, the Tamiae of the 
Temple of Athena, and some poor men, on 
the acropolis. These few men gave the 
Persians much trouble and held out ézt 
xpévov ovxvov—an expression which from 
other notes of time has been reckoned to 
represent about a fortnight.2 If a few 
mévytes dvOpwro. could defy the forces of 
Xerxes so long, the Athenian generals might 
well be asked whether they were wise in 
abandoning such a strong position as their 
citadel. Defended by a properly organized 
garrison, might it not have successfully 
withstood all attempts of the Persians to 
take it, until it was relieved through a naval 
victory 4 

Herodotus himself gives us the means of 
criticizing his story, and without design 
discloses the truth. We are surprised to 
read that, when the Greeks at Salamis heard 
of the capture of the Acropolis, they fell 
into great consternation ; és rorodrov GopuBov 
dmixovro, ®oTe viol TOV oTpaTnyOv ovde 
kupwOvar éuevov TO Tpoketrevov TpHyya, GAN’ 
és Te Tas véas éoémuTTOV Kal iotia HeipovTo ws 
dmofevcdpevor. But if the Acropolis was 
abandoned and left without any defence, 
save that of a few poor or eccentric people 
who chose to remain with the Tamiae of the 
Temple, it is clear that its capture must 
have seemed a foregone conclusion. The 
utter consternation of the Greeks is incon- 
sistent with the narrative which represents 
the citadel as left without deliberate defence. 
The inference is that the Athenian generals 
placed a garrison in the Acropolis, and that 
the tale told by Herodotus is only a tale. 

And it is a tale of which the origin can 
be analyzed. It is an example of history 
reconstructed on oracles, which were them- 
selves constructed on history. 

2 Busolt 2, 694. 
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Herodotus relates (7, 140, 141) that the 
Athenians sent to consult the Delphic oracle. 
The answer—bidding them flee to the ends 
of the earth and ending with the verse 


GAN’ trov é& advTovo Kakois 0 émuxidvare Oupov— 


was so disheartening that they asked a 
second time, in the posture of suppliants, 
and received the following oracle :— 


ov dvvatar Haddas Al ’OAVpmuov e&Ad- 
cacbat 
Aicoopnevyn ToAXOICL Adyots Kal pTLOL TUKVI- 


col d€ 70d aitis eros épew, addpavTe 
TeAdooas’ 

TOV d\hwv yap adicxopevwv, 60a Kéxpozros 
oupos 


‘ »” a a 
5 evtos €xe KevOudv Te KiBaipdvos Cabeoto, 
tetxyos Tpitoyevet EvAwov did07 etpvora Leds 
potvov amdpOntov teAcfew, TO oe TEeKVA T 
OvACEL. 
Oe 4 ae , / \ \ 
pnoe ov y imrootvnv Te peévew Kat weCov 
iovta 
‘\ aS. 
mov ax yreipov otpatov novxos, add’ 
broxwpetv 
10 cal > / 2 ” / 5 , 
v@Tov émiotpewas’ ETL Tol moTEe KavTios 
»” 
€oo7. 
> , lal 
© Gein Sadapis, amoreis 5€ ob Téxva 
YyvvatKOv 
» 8 / A / Xx , 
n Tov oKLovapevyns Anprytepos 7) Tvviovens. 


It has been long recognized that the last 
two lines were composed ex eventu (ep. 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Kydathen, p. 97); 
but we must apply the same principle to vv. 
8-10, the words éri toi wore Kévrios éoon con- 
taining a manifest allusion to Plataea. On 
the other hand there is no reason for doubting 
that the Athenians consulted the oracle,— 
after the disaster of Thermopylae, of course, 
and not before the beginning of the war, as is 
suggested by the place (before the Isthmian 
congress) in which the episode is introduced 
by Herodotus, though after his manner he 
gives no express chronological indication. 

We may accept, without difficulty, the 
first seven lines as the actual utterance of 
‘the Delphic oracle shortly before the battle 
of Salamis. But we must read them as 
intended by the Delphic priesthood to be 
capable of the interpretation which Themis- 
tocles gave. We must place ourselves in 
the position of the Athenian government. 
The wise policy, on which they resolved, of 
moving the whole population of Attica was 
a policy of which the execution was obviously 
attended by great difficulties and likely to 
meet with considerable and possibly obstinate 
resistance from a large part of the people. 
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In such a case, there was one step which a 
prudent government could not neglect, 
namely, to enlist the support of the Delphic 
oracle and strengthen their policy by an 
appeal to the authority of the god. The 
oracle which Herodotus records, shorn of its 
later additions, is, to all appearances, the 
result of an understanding between the 
Athenian government and Delphi. The 
priesthood, of course, in their usual method 
safeguarded the god by using an ambiguous 
phrase—retyos vAwov—, which, in case the 
policy recommended by the Athenian govern- 
ment proved disastrous, admitted of other 
interpretations, for instance that of ‘some 
of the older men’ who thought that the 
Acropolis was meant (c. 142). But the 
oracle loses its significance so long as it is 
not recognized that it is the answer of 
Apollo to Themistocles and the Athenian 
government seeking Delphic support for a 
particular policy. 

The strength of the Acropolis—the event 
proves how strong it was—almost forbade 
the idea of abandoning it without an attempt 
to defend it. And the ambiguity of the 
oracle was an additional reason. For the 
most convincing answer to those who re- 
ferred the oracle to the Acropolis was ‘ But 
in any case we are taking measures to 
defend it.’ In this way both of the rival 
interpretations would be satisfied. After- 
wards, when the Acropolis had failed 
drépOnrov reXéOew and when the policy of 
the government had been: strikingly ap- 
proved by fortune, the history of the events 
was recomposed with regard to what was 
now recognized universally as the true 
meaning of the oracle. The unsuccessful 
defence of the Acropolis was represented as 
the act of a few poor insignificant people 
and not a deliberate and organized military 
resistance. 

§ 6. Respecting, then, the disposition of 
the Greek army at the time of Salamis, it 
emerges from this discussion, that, while a 
few hoplites were probably transferred for 
naval service, a distinct detachment was 
deputed to garrison the Acropolis, and the 
remainder, by far the greater part, was 
posted in Salamis. There were ten Stratégoi, 
some of whom, along with the chief Stratégos 
Themistocles, commanded the ships, but 
some—at least one—must have been in 
command of the hoplites on the island of 
Salamis. It was their—or his—business, 
on the day of the battle, to act according to 
the fortunes of the fleet, and take defensive 
or offensive measures according to the 
exigency of the case. As it turned out, 
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offensive action was called for, and such 
action on the part of the hoplites is duly 
recorded by Herodotus. They crossed over 
from the shore of Salamis to Psyttaleia and 
slaughtered all the Persians who were on 
the islet. But we are astonished to read 
tnat the hoplites act not under the direction 
of a stratégos but under the command of a 
private person, the ostracized Aristides, who 
had returned from banishment only the 
night before. 

There is a manifest difficulty in reconciling 
this incident with the dramatic episode of 
the first appearance of Aristides on the eve 


of Salamis. One could readily understand a . 


private person of influence and energy 
gathering a number of volunteers for some 
patriotic service at a critical moment, but 
one cannot easily conceive a private person 
usurping the functions of the Stratégos over 
a portion of the army. 

The simple solution is that Aristides was 
himself one of the Stratégoi. Herodotus did 
not apprehend this, and, although he no- 
where says expressly that Aristides returned 
from exile on the eve of Salamis, his account 
of the interview between Aristides and 
Themistocles most readily lends itself to 
such a reading. All the facts are true—the 
fact that Aristides brought the news that 
the Greeks were surrounded, and the fact 
that he managed the affair of Psyttaleia, 
But the suppression of the fact that he was 
Stratégos has made it possible to represent 
him as reappearing for the first time at the 
Synedrion of the generals on the eve of 
Salamis. 

§ 7. But if Aristides was Stratégos, how 
came it that he crossed over from Aegina 
(€€ Atyivns 6€8y) on the night before the 
battle? We have here an illustration of 
the disconnected nature of the sources from 
which Herodotus drew his material. If 
Aristides was a Stratégos his absence at this 
crisis must have been for the purpose of some 
public service. Now Herodotus records 
that a trireme had returned from Aegina, 
before the battle began (viii. 83 kat jKxe 7 dx’ 
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Aiyivys tpijpyns)—the trireme which had 
been dispatched to bring the Aeacids (c. 64). 
The obvious conclusion is that this was the 
ship in which Aristides crossed over from 
Aegina, and that he had been deputed to 
take charge of the mission to bring the 
Aeacids. 

§ 8. It is to be observed that this hypo- 
thesis does not contradict any statement of 
Herodotus. That historian nowhere says 
that the diabusis of Aristides from Aegina 
was his first return to his country. Nor is 
the fundamental importance of the dialogue 
between Themistocles and Aristides abolished, 
although its dramatic effect is weakened. 
The significance of that dialogue still re- 
mains, assuming, however, the shape of a 
hearty cooperation between two Stratégoi at 
the Synedrion in which both—Aristides as 
well as Themistocles—were entitled to take 
part. It may be added that the hypothesis 
is confirmed by the political wisdom of 
reconciling the ostracized statesmen on their 
return by entrusting to them at once posts 
of importance. We may guess! that 
Xanthippus too was one of the ten Stratégoi 
in the autumn of 480 B.c., and that when 
in the spring of the following year he acted 
as chief admiral in place of Themistocles, he 
was not elected as a new Stratégos but was 
raised from a subordinate to the chief place 
in that portion of the Strategic board which 
was concerned with the fleet. In any case 
Aristides retained his Stratégia throughout 
the campaign of the following year, and, as 
the land army was then acting independently 
of the fleet, he played a part of greater 
prominence than he was allowed to play at 
Salamis. 


1 The anecdote of his dog, left behind on the Attic 
coast and drowned in an attempt to swim across to 
Salamis, suggests that Xanthippus was remembered 
in connection with the removal of the Attic population 
before the battle, and raises the presumption that he 
took part in organizing that removal, and therefore 
that he held a public office, which may have been 


that of stratégos. 
J. B. Bury. 


THE CORINTHIAN CONSTITUTION AFTER THE FALL OF THE CYPSELIDES. 


THE constitution of Corinth established 
after the expulsion of the tyrants is thus 
described by Nicolaus Damascenus (Miiller, 
F.H.G, fr. 60): airos 8 (sc. 6 djpos) mapa- 


Lol , 
Xpyva wodiretav KatectyoaTo Towavoe* pay 


pe oxrdda mpoBotuv éroinre, ek Se Tov 
Aourv Bovdjy xarédcEev avdpav G’. 

This passage has given scholars a great 
deal of trouble. And, indeed, the number 
of members of the BovA7 indicated in the 
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text is evidently wrong. But the thought 
itself will be clear as soon as we cease to 
hold the prejudicial opinion that éxras can 
mean only the number 8. That is the com- 
mon use, to be sure. But Nicolaus was not 
so good a writer that he might not have 
sometimes departed from the pure style. 
“EBdouas is not always a period of seven 
days, it may also be the seventh part of 
this period. Why might not Nicolaus, 
being an Hellenistic writer, have used 
oxras in a similar way? “Oxras is, I believe, 
in this connection the eighth part of a 
whole #.e. one of the eight dvAai, into which 
the citizens of Corinth were divided. The 
meaning is this: the populace made one of 
the eight dvAai the dvd} zpoBorrAor, #.e. the 
council of the zpoBovdo. had to be taken 
from this dvA7. From the other seven 
gvAai the BovdAx was chosen. 

What was the character of this constitu- 
tion, what the power of these two bodies 1 
Aristotle will help us to answer these 
questions. Pol. 11299b (Susemihl) he says : 
GAN’ drov apdw atta ai dpxat, of tpoBovdor 
KkaGeotaow émi tots Bovdevtals. 6 pev yap 
BovAeurns Sypotixov, 6 S€ mpoBovdos dXAvyap- 
xixov, te. ‘If the zpoBovdrdo. and the Bovdr 
exist side by side in the same state, the 
apoBovro. have authority over the BovdAzx ; 
for the BovA7) is a democratic, the mpdBovdor 
an oligarchic power.’ 

Another passage of the same writer 
(1298b) is this: ey .6& rats ddtyapyias 7) 
mpoatpetaGai (sc. cvpdépet) twas ex TOD TAnOOVS 
} KatacKkevdcavtas dpxeiov olov ev eéviats 
modureiais eotiv os Kadotor mpoBovrovs 7) 
vopopvAakas [Kal] wept rovTwv xpnparilew wept 
av av ovto. tpoBovreiowow (ovTw yap pebeeea 
6 Sjpos Tov Bovrcver Oat kai Avew ovdey duvyce- 
Tat TOV TEpl THY ToALTElav), eri 7 Ta’Ta WHpi- 
Leobar tov Shpov 7) pndev évavtiov tots eladepo- 
pévors, 7) THS TvpBovdrs pev petadiddvar Tac, 
Bovdeveo Gat d€ Tos apxovTas, Kal TO dvTiKetpe- 
vov € Tod év Tals woALTElats yvopevov det wrovety 
[75 wAjOos}, dro pilopevov pev yap Kuptov|ei- 
vat] det qrovetv TO TAROOs, Karaynpilopevov de 
py KUpiov, GAN eéravayéobar wddAw emi Tods 
dpxovras [ev yap Tais wodirelais avertpappevws 
Towvaw, ot yap oAlyo. aroWndirdpevor pev 
KUptot, Katalndirapevor. Se ov xKiptor, adAX’ 
eravayetat eis Tos Telos dei]. The text is 
evidently corrupt. But by dropping xal 
before wept tovrwv ypnyarifew Susemihl has 
not remedied the fault. The opposite to 
mpoaipeiabai tivas is clearly expressed by 
H THS oupBovdys pev peradiddvac TAC LY. 
From this it follows that the 7 standing 
before xatracxevacavras has no place here, 
By dropping it instead of xai before zepi 
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TOUTWV rps er aS the whole period will be 
divided into two almost equal members. 
Treating the question how a pure oligarchy 
could be improved by means of an admixture 
of democratic institutions Aristotle indicates 
two methods. The one is to commit the 
final decision of public matters to a select 
part of the common people, but to restrict 
the supremacy of this body by the oligarchic 
power of the zpoBovAo; the other, to make 
the whole body of citizens participants 
in public deliberations, but to give them 
only the right of counselling. The latter 
method has nothing to do with our subject, 
but the first undoubtedly concerns the con- 
stitution of which we are now treating. 
The BovdAy mentioned by Nicolaus and the 
select body of commons that according to 
Aristotle has to rule public affairs and to be 
ruled itself by the council of the zpoPovdAor 
are manifestly the same. When Aristotle 
says that the first method recommended by 
him is really used in some states, I have no 
doubt that he has the Corinthian state in 
mind as one of them. 

Therefore the constitution of Corinth is 
presumably this. The whole of the citizens 
are divided into eight dvAai, one of which 
contains the nobility, the rest the common 
people. It is not impossible that this 
division instead of that into the three old 
Doric tribes took place at the time of the 
new organization of the state. Public 
affairs are ruled by two bodies, one of 
which is taken from the nobles, the other 
from the people. The one, named zpdPovdAot, 
has the right of the first deliberation in 
any public matter; the other named fovAy, 
the final decision of the propositions intro- 
duced by the council of nobles. The rights 
of the BovdAy, having some appearance of 
sovereignty, are limited in two ways. No 
bill refused by the zpofovda can be dis- 
cussed by the BovdAi and if the BovAy re- 
solves differently from the zpoBovdn, its 
resolution can be annulled by the latter. 
Therefore the supremacy of the commons, 
restricted in the two most important ways, 
is mere show. If they possess any real 
right at all, it is only that of vetoing laws ; 
for it seems probable that the measures of 
the zpdBovo, if rejected by the Povdy, 
could not have the force of laws. 

So the power of the nobles, without 
slipping out of their hands, rests upon a 
broader basis, a fact to which is undoubtedly 
due the well-known strength and perman- 
ence of the Corinthian constitution. 


Hernricu Lutz. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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GREEK METRICAL INSCRIPTIONS FROM PHRYGIA. 


Tue following inscriptions are edited from 
epigraphic copies given me by Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, to whom my best thanks are due 
for help and advice. 


I. 


Found at Utch-Eyuk, in the country of 
the Praipenisseis (Ramsay, Histor. Geogr. 
of As. Min. pp. 144 f.) 


Aip. Meévavdpos IpdxXov 

Ke Anmns téexvw pirtatw UpoKro 

Ke éavtois Cavres Ke TA Tek] Va 

abrav Tpdduipos Ke Mevar[dp|os 

5 xé KuvpiAda xé Adpva vivey 

pyipas xépw Tarvavijs | 6 juyarnp. 

hadpdratov Bwpov orjoa. onudvTopa TUp- 
Bov, 

cbr’ dv bowp Te pee Ke Sevdpea paxpa TeOHAY, 

Kt rotlaluoli] vaiovow, dva[Blpvf) oe 
6a{Aac Joa. 

10 aitd 7dd_ pevw TodvKAatTw Ext tiv| Blo. 

dyyAw wapoi[o’ dre] Ipdxdos ade te 
Of amr jar. 

rao. ToOnrov éovTa Ke ev BidTw TavapioToV 

oixeiwv @durov dos, aiwa dé pol i|pa 

kapradipos ¢€[d|dpacce Ke aica Avyp|7y 
é|dpouce 

15 airés 8 ’Evvociyaus exwv xelperou Tplawwav 

Kreivé pe Tov pédcov TevBpoyy|i lov rapa 

petOpa? 


1. Aip. is AtpyAvos, acommon praenomen 
in the third century. 2. “Armns is a notice- 
able form of female name. 5. vivdy cf. 
TevBpoyyiov (1. 16). 6. Tar. Ovy. is evidently 
a designation of Adyuva vivdy, misplaced by 
engraver. 7. orjoa. may be taken either as 
inf. for imper., or as imper. aor. mid. -ov of 
Bwopev is repeated by engraver’s error on 
stone, as is also -rw of zoAvkAavrw (1. 10). 
8. cbr’ dv is followed irregularly by indica- 
tives and subjunctives. 13. There is a foot 
too few, read perh. [e]ix[oo. Kat dv’ ér lov. 
W.M.R. The « would itself represent eixoot. 
oixetwv is hardly likely. 14. Avypy has the 


v short. In this word it is almost invari- 
ably long. 1. 2 of Inscr. iii. is another ex- 
ception. 15. Stone has év xelpecou., one 


syllable too many. Alter as above, or to ev 
xepoi. 16. The river Tembrogius (modern 
Porsuk Su) is mentioned by Pliny (H. W. vi. 
cap. 1) :—‘Sagaris fluuius ex inclutis : oritur 
in Phrygia, accipit uastos amnes, inter quos 
Tembrogium et Gallum.” It is called Tem- 


bris on coins (cf. Waddington, Voyage 
Numismatique en Asie-Mineure, p. 28 ff; 
Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of As. Min. 144, 178). 
It is the ‘Tymbris’ of Livy (xxxviii. 18). 
Another form Zhybris occurs: v. Nicetas 
Chon., p. 89, and Cinnamus, p. 81, 191. 

All the names of persons in this inscr., 
except IIpdxAos, appear in an inscr. found at 
Kotiaion (C.1.G. 3827r, Le Bas-Wadd. 821). 
This must be more than a curious coinci- 
dence, and surely proves relationship. 

There seem to have been models in cur- 
rency for epigrams such as the present. 
Line 15 is 77. M.27. xapzadipws and petOpa 
are Homeric words and in Homeric position, 
though the latter is usually féebpa: pasdpos, 
woOntos, and zavdpistos are, however, un- 
Homeric. Words like TevBpoyyiov are 
foisted in to suit the occasion, and have the 
uncouth appearance of new stones in an old 
building. The special interest of this epi- 
gram, however, lies in Il. 8-11. Their 
intimate relation to four lines in the 
‘Homeric’ epigram Eis Médnv (last edited in 
Mr. D.B. Monro’s Homer pp. 999-1000), is all 
the more interesting from the fact that this 
stone was found near the tomb of Midas. 
The differences in text must be noted :—és 
7 av for ctr’ dv, wAnOwow for vaiovew, dva- 
crvin for dvaBpilj, and pévovoa for pevo 
(due to xaAxéy wapfevos in 1. 1). Moreover 
1. 3 of the Homeric version is omitted here. 
Another version, quoted probably from 
memory, is to be found in Plato, Phaedr. 
264 D, where ll. 3-4 of the epigram are 
omitted, and in which the following differ- 
ences may be mentioned :—d¢p’ ay for éo7’ 
av, vdy for pen (cf. vatovow of 1. 9) and, zoAv- 
kANavrov ért tupBov for zoAvkAatTw ext TUBo. 


i EE 
Found at Dokimion. 


oh, / if > £ a a7 

fr vovupinv popéovta, areprea XOpov €ovTa., 
your ov x Jexundra, [€]ots xredrecow éy(«)ipas, 
Eivopos Koopynoe, Satopvei|vowo] yevebAn, 

> / ‘ s , x AQ? 3 
cicopé[wv] pera mavta méAew Kal TOvd adc 
/ 
[wpa |v. 


1. vwvupia is cited by Liddell and Scott 
only from Hesychius. drepréa xGpov is from 
Od. \ 94. 3. Eunomios, son of Saturninus, 
is probably identical with the Eunomios of 


C.1.G. 9267 (Le Bas-Wadd. 1714), who re- 
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stores the tomb of an ancestor, an ancient 
bishop of Dokimion. 4. is difficult. 


II. 
Found at Utch-Kuyu. 


évvéa Kal |dexer Tarav ev thd[e 74] TWvBo 

Oka yoveds 6 Avypds Kal y wATHP RapuTevO;js. 

mevte S€ phvas avdpt cvvoiKyoacay veav vew 
épOace poipa. 

7oYC 


+ OMWV Oevatov 
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1. Tarav spondaic: ef. Tartavds C.1.G. 6274, 
and the form Tarrjs, C.1.G, 4321b, 4341e, 
The name is the same as Tottes (cf. Tataion 
= Tottaion, Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of As. 
Min., 18, 437, 439), and the original mean- 
ing is evidently ‘father.’ The ending of 
this line is weak. 2. Adypds, ef. Inser. i. 1. 
14, note. 3. ébGace potpa is evidently the 
ending of this line, dvdpi oc. v. veo being an 
unmetrical insertion. 4. NIOI part of 
ovpavios 4 

A. SouTER. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 


(Zo be continued). 





OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN RELATIVE CLAUSES AFTER oix éorw AND ITS KIN. 


In the last volume (VII.) of the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology the first place 
(pp. 1—12) is oceupied by an article by 
Professor William W. Goodwin entitled On 
the Extent of the Deliberative Construction in 
Relative Clauses in Greek. This paper 
reviews in part the discussion started by 
Mr. Arthur Sidgwick in the Classical 
Review of April, 1891, and also sets forth 
Mr. Goodwin’s latest view of the matter. 
I have been prompted to write what follows 
by the fact that Mr. Goodwin takes no 
notice of a theory broached by me in Some 
Remarks on the Moods of Will in Greek which 
appeared in the Z’ransactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1895 (vol. 
XXVI., Proceedings of the Special Session, 
1894, pp. 1.—li.) but credits me with a view 
of the subject of the discussion that I have 
expressly abandoned. It is with a certain 
hesitation and regret that I thus express 
my disagreement on an important matter of 
Greek syntax with one to whom I—like so 
many others—owe the first impulse to the 
study of Greek syntax ; but I venture to do 
so at once in justice to myself and witha 
desire to contribute to the ascertainment of 
truth in regard to the debated construction. 
I begin with a brief discussion of certain of 
Mr. Goodwin’s statements. 

At p. 1 Professor Goodwin speaks of the 
clauses in question as seeming ‘to lie in the 
borderland between indirect deliberative 
questions and final relative clauses.’ Now 
both the indirect deliberative question and the 
final relative clause are ‘subjunctive’ deve- 
lopments of the primitive ‘hortative.’ Thus 
the ‘hortative’ iwyev Jet's go—I use the 


colloquial form to distinguish the exhorta- 
tion from the appeal—becomes, when treated 
as an interrogation, twyev ; shall we go? in 
which the question is put (and this is to be 
emphasised) to the subject of the verbal 
form minus éyé, the action being at the 
same time conceived as to be performed by 
the entire subject, jets. This interrogative 
tomev; may, of course, be subordinated 
(indirect deliberative question). The ‘final’ 
clause, whether of the wa type or of the 
relative pronominal type, subordinates, or 
makes a ‘subjunctive’ properly so-called, of 
twpev let’s go. The pedigree of the diver- 
gent uses of the same verbal form may be 
indicated thus :— 


1 Hortative 


2 Deliberative 


3 Indirect Deliberative 4 Final ‘‘ pure” (iva) 


5 Final ‘‘mixed”’ (re- 
lative adverb or pro- 
noun admitting &v) 


Mr. Goodwin’s ‘borderland’ lies between 
3 and 5 and is, as appears in his subsequent 
discussion, a territory of analogy—whether 
true or false is beside the question. 

I have been at pains thus plainly to set 
forth the genealogy of these uses because 
some of the disagreement among those that 
have engaged in the discussion I conceive to 
be due to the disregarding or ignoring of 
the steps in the development of the several 
uses of what we call collectively the sub- 
junctive. That I have been guilty of the 
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fault of which I venture to accuse others I 
have elsewhere (Zransactions 1895, loc. cit.) 
admitted ; and I here again concede that in 
claiming that I was in error in seeking to 
derive the form of clause in question from 
the relative clause of purpose Mr. Hale is 
entirely in the right—, and that too although 
I do not admit the truth of all that Mr. 
Hale has said in his ‘ Hutended’ and 
‘ Remote’ Deliberatives in Greek in refutation 
of my former position. But it is not my 
intention to deal now (if ever; for we differ, 
e.g., toto caelo in our understanding of the 
primitive force of the subjunctive) with Mr. 
Hale’s arguments. It is, after all, of little 
moment in the case at issue to discuss the 
legitimacy of the steps by which the falsity 
of a position that one has taken up has been 
shown, if one but admit the falsity. But to 
return to Mr. Goodwin’s paper. 

At p. 2 Mr. Goodwin gives as types of the 
construction in question the following : 


exe eb ots didorysnfaow, 
Tsocr. iv. 44. 


otk éxw codicp’ OTw dzad\ayd, 


Aesch. Prom. 470. 


> ¢ N / 
obdeva, elxov, OaTIs ExtaTOAGS TEULWELE, 


Har, £27" 588: 


I may be pardoned if I anticipate the state- 
ment of my own theory so far as to call 
attention to the fact that Mr. Goodwin 
gives here only clauses dependent upon a 
form of éyew and none that depend upon a 
form of civar; for it is at this point that we 
part company. 

At p. 3 Mr. Goodwin says: ‘It is gener- 
ally admitted—that the same deliberative 
interrogative may follow ot exw in the 
sense of dzopd, as in ovk éxw 6 TL eixw, I have 
nothing to say; where, however, the English 
translation is misleading, the literal meaning 
being J have not (i.e. I am at a loss) what I 
shall say. That 67 is really interrogative 
here is plain from cases like ot« éxw ti Acyo, 
I have nothing to say, Dem. ix. 45; odk Exo 
ri ga, Aesch. Cho, 91 and ovk éyw ézl tive 
pnrobdrav zopevdS, Eur. Alc, 120; and this 
appears in the Latin non habeo quid (or 
quod) dicam.’ Here I cannot but think 
that he falls into error. Although Mr. 
Hale seems more than inclined (Zransactions 
Am. Philol. Assoc. 1893, p. 161 sg.) to call 
me to task for assuming that the ambiguity 
of éxew (have, know, be able—the last meaning 
playing no part in the present discussion) 
and of doris (6s+7us, and also—according 
to Greek feeling, I am more than inclined to 


think—és + ris; = tis; in indirect ques- 
tions) has been ignored, I can not but think 
that what I wrote then (Class. Rev. 1892, 
p. 94) was fairly justified. Does not the 
fact that the simple interrogative does not 
(certainly) appear in any of the examples 
of the construction in question, whereas the 
compound dors or the simple 6s is used in 
the debated construction (though also in the 
indirect interrogative clause), shew that the 
Greeks distinguished, to a certain and very 
considerable extent, between the meanings 
have and know in éxev? Mr. Goodwin's 
translation of oik éyw 6 TL €trw, When ovK 
éyw = drop, should not, I must believe, be 
“‘T have nothing to say”’ but J have no know- 
ledge what Iam to say. The same remark 
applies to od« éyw ti A€yo. For a similar 
reason it appears wrong to state the Latin 
form as if quod were a mere variant of 
quid. 

Mr. Goodwin is hardly fair to himself 
when he speaks of his ‘ uninstructed mind’ 
(p. 3). The seemingly spontaneous feeling 
of a mind fit for and trained to the consider- 
ation of niceties of expression may be nearer 
right than the devrepar gpovrides. I am 
sorry that Mr. Goodwin regrets my ‘bring- 
ing up in judgment against him’ his note of 
1863 ; but then he has brought up in judg- 
ment against me opinions that I have 
expressly modified (Zransactions, 1895, lec. 
cit.). 

I should anticipate too much of my own 
theory (only a restatement, after all), were 
I to take up the affirmative forms éyew éq’ 
ois dioryznGdow ete. at this point. Their 
explanation follows from, or better, goes 
hand in hand with that of the negative 
form. 

The example from Plato’s Jon (discussed 
pp. 3 and 4) proves what the forms of 
expression used in the debated construction 
prove elsewhere, viz. that the Greeks did 
not hold the relative and the interrogative 
sharply asunder at all stages of their deve- 
lopment. It does not prove that the two 
expressions are to be explained as steps in 
one and the same course of development. 
Secondary contamination does not prove 
primary community of source. 

I need hardly say in respect of the second 
paragraph on p. 4 that I deny Mr. Goodwin's 


major premiss that 6 7. 64 in the passage in - 


the Anabasis is an interrogative clause. 

The paragraph beginning ‘ We have thus 
come’ (p. 4) seems to bring some distant 
hope of a nearer agreement ; for Mr. Good- 
win here appeals to the force of the inde- 
pendent interrogative €Mwmev; as the in- 
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terrogative of the independent hortative 
eAOwpev. 

At p. 6 Mr. Goodwin at length gives what 
it could be wished that he had given earlier, 
examples of the debated construction depen- 
dent upon a form of eiva: (Eur. Orest. 722 
etc.). Curiously, as it seems to me, he 
treats this formula as a development of the 
exe formula, not vice versa. 

At the same page Mr. Goodwin concludes 
his discussion of the subjunctive per se by 
giving his formal approyal to the term 
‘extended deliberative.’ Inasmuch as his 
subsequent treatment of the optative is 
directly dependent on his treatment 
of the subjunctive, I may be permitted to 
set forth here what I venture to believe to 
be the true explanation of the construction 
under discussion,—an explanation at which 
I have already more than hinted (Zransac- 
tions 1895, loc. cit. p. li. top).1 This brings 
us back at once to genealogy. 

It seems but fair to take as the primitive 
use of the subjunctive (using the term in its 
commonly accepted wide sense) that which 


1 [ venture to add here in the form of a foot-note 
remarks on one or two points in Professor Goodwin’s 
treatment of the optative in his paper. 

In Class, Rev. 1893, p. 451, I have offered an 
explanation based on analogy—and which I still 
believe to be correct—of the opt. in Soph. Trach. 
903.—In Ar. Ran. 97 why should Adko: not be 
treated like méuWere in Eur. 7.7. 5882 The one 
verb ‘expresses purpose’ just as ‘clearly’—or 
wnelearly—as the other. The p@éyera: in the next 
verse is not unnatural. We pass from a should (for 
a shall) utter toa more independent will utter. Thus 
the optative would be due to attraction or assimila- 
tion.—Inasmuch as wéAAa BonOjoew (p. 9) = Bondh- 
got, it were better treated simply as a wéAdAer Bondh- 
cew that has turned optative by assimilation, just as 
a BonOhoe might.—After what Mr. Goodwin says 
about ‘a distinct conditional force’ in the example 
just alluded to I will not venture to discuss the 
reference to my own attitude of mind that he makes 
in the footnote on p. 10. Our points of view are too 
widely separate.—It need hardly be said that in 
discussing Soph. Phil. 270--282 I believe Mr. Jebb to 
have gone too far back when he says that the 
dependent optatives here represent direct questions 
(rls apxéoy ; and rls cvAAGByTa ;) In my view they 
should rather be treated as optative mutations 
of otis apxéoyn and otis svAAdByTat in analytic 
form.—With Mr. Goodwin’s remark (p. 11) 
that ‘the difference between dpadv ovdéva saris 
apkéon and txwv obdéva boris apxéon is surely 
not generic ;’ ete. (to the end of the sentence) 
I am in complete accord.—Is not Mr. Goodwin’s 
remark (p. 12) that ‘the aorist optative in Dem. vi. 
8 seems to come from a tendency to use an optative 
after the preceding optative and an objection to using 
the future’ somewhat (mea quidem opinione, in prin- 
ciple) at variance with what he says in the first 
paragraph of the footnote to p. 10?—I may be 
pardoned if I add that I have (or rather, had) ‘ con- 
sidered carefully Gildersleeve’s wise and acute 
remarks’ (see footnote p. 10) and that I too regard 
his formula dws &v=#jv mws as ‘a powerful solvent,’ 
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is simplest and which has best stood the 
test of time in independent use, viz. the 
‘hortative.’ “Iwuev let’s go and pa iwpev 
let’s not go with their corresponding inter- 
rogative use (the ‘ deliberative’) form, as is 
generally admitted, the basis of many (at 
least) of the dependent uses of the subjunc- 
tive, or, as may well be said, the basis of 
the ‘subjunctive.’ But there is another 
independent use of the verbal type which 
iwpev represents besides the ‘ hortative’ and 
the ‘ deliberative,—a use which corresponds 
to our English shall-future. The negative 
in this case is od not py and the first 
example is at J/. A 262. This usage may 
be explained as derived from the ‘ hortative’: 
but there is apparently an intermediate 
step. In the hortative the subject of the 
verbal form includes the person or persons 
addressed by the speaker. So too, when 
the ‘hortative’ is used in the singular in 
communion with one’s self. But both the 
‘hortative’ and the ‘deliberative’ may 
become, not unnaturally, an ‘ appellative,’ 
the person or persons addressed being 
conceived as entirely apart from and external 
to the subject of the verbal form. 

The answer to the ‘hortative’ is ex- 
pressed in terms of the ‘hortative’ ; that is 
to say, either it is a mere echo, if the will 
of the persons addressed coincide with that 
of the speaker ; or it is the contradictory of 
the form used by the speaker, if the will of 
those to whom he addresses himself be 
adverse. In the case of the ‘appellative,’ 
however, the answer is expressed in terms 
of the imperative. But besides the answer 
to the appeal we have to consider what I 
have elsewhere called a ‘reflex,’ ze. the 
verbal expression of the impression that the 
result of the appeal leaves upon the mind of 
the appellant. At the place just referred 
to (Transactions, 1895, p. li), after charac- 
terizing the subjunctive in general as ‘the 
mood of trammelled effort’—a term of 
which, it may be added, I believe Mr. Hale 
approves, I have said: ‘the reflex of 
trammelled effort might well be an expression 
of resignation—naturally negative. ‘This 
may explain J/. 1, 262.’ [Of course, the 
positive ‘reflex,’ equally possible, would 
express what one is to do under the 
authority or control of persons or cireum- 
stances.]| ‘Should we resort here to the 
familiar Greek device of emphasizing the 
negation by making it a separate sentence, 
we should expand this passage to od yap 
mw—ovd éotiv dws tOwpat. We shall thus 
have traced to its origin a form of expres- 
sion that has given much trouble.’ This 
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view of the construction in question I still 
hold, although I use the term appeal to 
cover the interrogative form as well as that 
used in the illustration that I have employed 
in the passage just quoted. This ‘ov- 
subjunctive, to give it its conventional 
name, may take dy like the ‘ov-optative.’ 
(How far this use of the particle with the 
‘ od-subjunctive’ may have affected, if at all, 
the subjunctive in ‘ relative final clauses’ is 
a question that no man can answer. A 
certain amount of contamination is, of 
course, possible. ) 

~ JT would now draw up another pedigree, 
thus :— 


1 Hortative 





aaa | 
2 Deliberative 3 Appellative 


4 ov-subjunctive 
(4> ov-subjunctive with ay) 


OX 


Indirect De- 
liberative 


6 Final ‘‘ pure” 


7 Final *‘ mixed” 
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The theory. that I have abandoned would 
derive the subjunctive in the clause depend- 
ent on ovk éorw (odK gate pol, ovK EXW : for so 
I would evolve the common form of the in- 
troductory sentence) from 7 ; the theory of 
Mr. Hale accepted by Mr. Goodwin would 
derive it from 5 ; the theory held here and 
in the Transactions for 1895, would derive 
it from 4. I may add, without in any way 
abandoning my position, that the persistance 
in Attic Greek of this derivative of 4 at the 
expense of the derivative of 46 (with dv) may 
be explained by the formal influence of 5 
upon 4. 

Though Mr. Goodwin has not in the paper 
that I have just examined treated the opta- 
tive without dy in relative clauses dependent 
upon otk éoriv and oik éxw in the present, I 
may add that it follows as a corollary from 
the theory just set forth in respect of the 
subjunctive that this remarkable optative in 
Attic Greek is a survival of the ov-optative. 
The noteworthy sequence marks it as 
archaic and archaistic. 

Mortimer Lamson HARE. 

Bryn Mawr College. 





_THE DATIVE SINGULAR OF THE FIFTH DECLENSION IN LATIN. 


WE are accustomed to regard the geni- 
tive and dative singular of the fifth declen- 
sion as similar in form, e.g. facié, fidéi, 
and to compare them in this respect with 
the gen. and dat. sing. of the first declension. 
And we have the authority of Priscian for 
so doing. Priscian, writing in the sixth 
century A.D., says (i. p. 366 H.): genetivus 
et dativus ejus declinationis sunt similes ; 
fiunt enim extrema s nominativi abjecta et 
assumpta i: ut ‘hic dies,’ ‘ hujus diei,’ ‘ huic 
diei’ ; ‘haec facies,’ ‘hujus faciei,’ ‘huic 
faciei.’ Et servant quidem productionem 
nominativi, si i habeat paenultimam, ut 
‘acies, aciéi,’ ‘rabies, rabiéi’; sin autem 
consonantem habeat ante -es, corripitur e 
tam in genetivo quam in dativo, ut ‘haec 
fides, fidéi,’ ‘res, réi,’ ‘spes, spéi,’ ‘ plebes, 
plebéi.’ 

Now there is every likelihood that the 
Latin fifth declension followed the lines of 
the first. To a Roman of, let us say the 
third century B.c., the fifth declension was 
apparently a mere duplicate of the first, 
with @ instead of @ as its characteristic 
vowel. Dié was a genitive of the type of 
filiai, familiai, while the bye-form diés gen. 
followed a first declension variety like 


familias; diérum answered to filidrum, 
diébus to filiabus, etc. From the beginning 
of Roman literature there is a tendency, 
which gathers additional force in each 
successive generation, to set é-forms side by 
side with d-forms. To Plautus’ segnities (cf. 
segnitia), vastities (cf. vastitia), etc., Terence 
adds mollities, Lucretius notities, spwretties, 
and so on. (For details see Neue’s For- 
menlehre.) Otten the fifth declension forms 
oust the others from use, as, for example, 
the effigia of Plautus is superseded by the 
é-form effigies in classical Latin. 

It is precisely this close relation between 
the first and fifth declension which throws 
suspicion on a dative like facié or fidé. For 
it seems certain that forms like filiai, aulai 
were peculiar to the genitive and were never 
extended to the dative. Priscian, it is true, 
speaks of disyllabic -ai as a dative as well 
as a genitive ending, in contrast to diph- 
thongal -a@ of the nom., voc. plural (i. p. 291, 
17 H.): nominativus et vocativus pluralis 
primae declensionis similis est genetivo et 
dativo singulari. Nam in -ae diphthongum 
profertur, ut ‘hi’ et ‘o poetae’ ; sed in his 
non potest divisio fieri, sicut in illis. But 
this statement of his can hardly be correct. 
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The evidence of the extant literature is all 
in favour of the disyllabic ending -dz being 
exclusively a genitive, and never under any 
circumstances a dative ending. And com- 
parative philology, though it has not yet 
been able to determine with certainty the 
origin of this curious genitive suffix -d@7, can 
nevertheless mark off with exactness the 
dative termination from the genitive. The 
dative ending was originally -d, a long 
diphthong (Gk. -a), which in certain positions 
in the sentence became -d@, a form used fora 
time in early Latin but afterwards dropped, 


and in others -&, that is to say the ordinary 
diphthong -az, which in the classical period 
became -ae. The genitive ending -diz, passed 
(presumably through -dz) into the diphthong 
-d about the time of Plautus, which, like 
the similar dative ending, became in classical 
Latin -ae. The identity of the gen. and 
dat. terminations in the classical period is 
the inevitable result of the phonetic laws of 
the language. Both reach the same goal, 
but their starting-point is not the same. In 
the third century B.c. and earlier genitive -d 
was quite remote from dative -az. 

The fifth declension, we have seen, followed 
the pattern of the first. We should expect 
then to find a disyllabic -é, which through 
the working of Latin phonetic laws would 
become -é, and in rapid utterance even -é2 
(class. -2) in the genitive, but a diphthongal 


-€2 which would become either @ or -é2 (class. 
Lat. -7) in the dative. That is precisely 
what we do find in the earliest writer whose 
works have been preserved in_ sufficient 
extent to enable us to determine his habit of 
speech. Plautus uses diéz, ré (occasionally 


réi, or with the form of rapid utterance, ré7) 
for the genitive ; but makes the dative of 
dies invariably disyllabic, of ves invariably 
monosyllabic. His treatment of the E-stems 
thus corresponds exactly to his treatment of 
the A-stems. 2 (réz) is with him a geni- 
tive, never a dative ; precisely as magndi is 
a genitive, never a dative form: e.g. Jil, 
103 : 


magnai rai ptiblicai gratia. 


(For details I refer the reader to Seyffert 
Studia Plautina p. 26.)! Terence, too, 
employs no other than a monosyllabic ending 
for the dative of the fifth declension. The 
dative of fides, for example, is in his playsa 


1 Through an unfortunate confusion in the correc- 
tion of the proofs this fact has been wrongly stated 
in my Latin Language, p. 386, ch. vi. § 25. For 
‘the same as that of the genitive’ read ‘ the same as 
that of A-stems.” 
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fide. 
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disyllabie word, variously printed by editors 
as fidé and fidé2, never trisyllabic. Ennius, 
Lucilius, and the Republican dramatists, so 
far as the extant fragments of their writings 
enable us to judge, followed the same 
usage.2 Laevius (ap. Prise. i. p. 242 H.) 
has quite. 

When we come to the poets of the close 
of the Republic and the beginning of the 
Empire, we find great dearth of evidence. 
The dative singular of a fifth declension 
word is seldom used. Catullus offers no 
example of one. But Lucretius, if the MSS. 
be correct, twice uses the abnormal form 72 
as dat. of res?: i. 687 


neque sunt igni simulata neque ulli 
Praeterea réz quae corpora mittere possit 
Sensibus. 


ii. 235 
At contra nulli de nulla parte neque ullo 
Tempore inane potest vacuum subsistere 
rer. 


Horace’s ré in (. iii. 24, 64: 
curtae nescioquid semper abest 72, 


is most naturally taken as a dative, though 
some editors make ita genitive. His fide 
on the other hand is absolutely free from 
doubt in 8S, i. 3, 95: 


prodiderit commissa fide. 


We do not get satisfactory evidence of 


2 Neue (formenlehre*® i. p. 378) quotes fidei dat. 
from Ennius (ap. Non. p. 112 M.). But the manu- 
scripts’ reading (see Onions’ edition) reliquae fidei 
points to an archetype with reiique jidei, scanned 
reique fider, and gives no authority for a trisyllabic 
His 72 dat. in Ter. Ad. i. 2, 15 (95) has even 
less justification. All the MSS. agree in presenting 
the line in this, the indubitably correct form : 


réi dare operam, ruri ésse parcum ac sébrium, 


In the face of all this evidence we can hardly scan 
the line of Caecilius (Com. 25 R.) as: nil égo spéi 
credo: dmnis res spissas facit. Ribbeck scans : nihil 
ego spéi credo, The variation however of the MSS. 
(of Nonius) between 2. rei ego c. (H'GZ'B) and xv, e. 
spei c. (H*LPVZ?) may point to : 
nil spéi ego credo: dmnis res spissis facit. 

The testimony of ‘Publ. Syrus’ Append. 327: 
numquam satist spei inprobae quicquid datur, is of 
course of little value. 

3 [ do not think that any stress should be laid on 
the fact that res was an I.-Eur. éy-stem with dat. 
sing. réy-ai. For there is every indication that all 
Latin Fifth Decl. words, whatsoever may have been 
their I.-Eur. origin, formed their dat. sing. in one 
and the same way. 

He 
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disyllabic -ei till we come to Manilius and 
Seneca,! e.g. Manil. iii. 107 : 

fideique tenet parentia vincla. 
v. 699: 

Nocte sub extrema permittunt jura diei. 
Seneca Thy. 520; obsides fidei accipe. 
Hos innocentes, frater. Thy. 764: et 
datas fidei manus. Phaedr. 136 neve 
te dirae spei Praebe obsequentem. The 
prose authors cannot be used in evi- 
dence for the “disyllabie form of ending. 
For the older use of the diphthong ez was 
not wholly replaced by the classical spelling 
7 till the beginning of the Empire (e.g. guevs 
dat. plur.), so that fidei, diei, ret in Cicero, 
Caesar, ete., may represent a pronunciation 
fidi, dit, ri, as well as fidé&%, diéi, réi.2 Nor, 
indeed, can the evidence of our MSS. be 
wholly accepted even for the spelling fidez, 
diei, rei against fide, die,re. Weknow from 
Aulus Gellius (second century A.D.) how 
persistently the scribes of the Empire effaced 
from their copies the antique forms of their 
originals ; and in one chapter of the Woctes 
Atticae (ix. 14) he mentions two actual 
examples of the modernising of fifth declen- 
sion forms (§ 2 corruptos autem quosdam 
libros repperi, in quibus ‘faciei’ scriptum 
est, illo, quod ante scriptum erat, oblitterato, 
and again § 3). Even if a genuine ancient 
form like fide, die, re did manage to survive 
the transcription of the Empire, it ran the 
greatest possible risk of being removed by 
Carolingian monk-copyists, who in ‘obedience 
to their text-books of orthography would 
give every fifth declension dative the ending 
-ei, and would regard a form like fide, die, re 
in their original as a barbarous misspelling 
of the same stamp as paretem for parietem, 
quetus for quietus, etc. On the other hand 
the occasional dative @-forms in our MSS. of 
Cicero, Caesar, Sallust, Livy, ete. e.g. 
republicae Cic. Phil. ix. 1, 2; ix. 3, 6; x, 
21 (for a fuller list see Neue Forment.? pp. 
378-9), deserve to be regarded as survivals 
of a genuine ancient spelling which was 


1 Seneca, be it noted, was the first to scan cwi as a 
disyllable, cwi. 

2 So too in an inscription like the Epist. Praet. ad 
Tiburtes of c. 100 B.c. (C.L.L. i. 201): neque id 
uobeis neque rei poplicae uostrae oitile esse facere, 
the ei of rei may express the same sound as the e7 of 
uobeis, FIDE (dat.) on an old inscription of Picenum 
(G.1.L. i. 170) is equally ambiguous, for at this early 
time E often represents the diphthong ez. Cf. 
SALVTE for Salute, class. Saluti, on an inscription 
of the same period and locality (i. 179). 
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either frequently or universally employed by 
these authors themselves.® 

More weight attaches to a single state- 
ment of Aulus Gellius than to any number 
of instances that can be quoted from ancient 
or mediaeval MSS. of spellings like fide, 
diet. This grammarian, who belonged to the 
second century A.D., discusses in a chapter of 
his Voctes Atticae (ix. 14) the difficulties of 
the fifth declension, and expressly tells us 
that the best writers made the dative facie, 
not faciei (presumably faciéz) : in casu autem 
dandi, qui purissime locuti sunt, non ‘faciei,’ 
uti nune dicitur, sed ‘facie’ dixerunt. This 
is testimony that cannot be set aside; and 
it makes the case for die, facie, fide very 
strong indeed. It is somewhat startling to 
find how little evidence there is for the 
familiar forms of our grammars, faciéi, fidé, 
until Silver Age Latin. In the early litera- 
ture the dative termination is unmistakeably 
monosyllabic ; and this monosyllabic form, 
whether -é (class. Lat. -2) or -é, is the only 
form that is correct according to the phonetic 
law; for it is the legitimate development 


of an original -é. At some time or other 
the incorrect form, disyllabic -e7, was intro- 
duced through false analogy, through 
analogy apparently of the genitive case. 
But at what precise time did this spurious 
form become current? To answer this 
question is no easy matter; and yet it 
depends on the answer, whether Sacié, fide 
are to remain in our grammars as_ the 
classical Latin forms. I wish that scholars 
who have made a special study of the text 
of Lucretius would let us know exactly how 
much weight they think ought to be attached 
to the reading of the MSS. in those isolated 
examples of disyllabic -ei in Republican 
Latin. Even if the reading is above suspi- 
cion, it is doubtful how far an imitator of 
the antique like Lucretius can be taken as 
an authority for the mode of speech that 


3 Julius Caesar in the second book of his De 
Analogia declared die, specie, etc., to be the true 
genitive forms. We should therefore expect to find 
these forms in his writings. But the MSS. offer 
persistently the ‘ modern’ ei-forms, though we have 
acie Bell. Gall. ii. 23, 1 (for fuller details see Neue, 
p. 379). This fifth decl. genitive in -2, the existence 
of which is beyond doubt, seems at first sight to 
break the natural sequence (1) -2, (2) -2%, (8) -é2, (4) 
i. ButI think that the true explanation of it is 
that after the fourth stage had been reached (in the 
course of the second century B.¢. ), forms like progeniz, 
specit fell under suspicion of being second declension 
genitives and were reformed on the analogy of the 
other cases so as to end in -é, the characteristic vowel 
of the fifth declension, progenié, specié. The evi- 
dence for a dative in -e seems stronger than that for 
a genitive in -¢ in the early literature, e.g. Plautus, 
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was current in his own day. His r@ may 
quite conceivably be a spurious archaism, 
like his supera for supra (cf. SVPRAD on 
the Sen. Consult. de* Bacchanalibus of 
186 B.c.) 

What has hitherto kept the place of dat. 
dié, fidé& in our Latin grammars free from 
question has been the belief that the gen. 
and dat. of the fifth declension were identical 
forms derived from the same origin ; so that 
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every instance of a disyllabic genitive -e7 in 
Latin poetry was taken as evidence for the 
dative as well as for the genitive. That 
belief we see to be utterly erroneous, and 
its rejection involves the rejection of nearly 
all the evidence for a disyllabic -ez in the 
dative of the fifth declension in classical 
Latin. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


NOTES. 


Priavutus, Amphitruo, 343 (Goetz-Schoell): 


Mg. Servosne <es>an liber? So. Ut quom- 
que animo conlubitumst meo. 

Me. Ain vero? So. Aio enim vero. 
Verbero. So. Mentiris nunc. 


Me. 


The last two words in this passage are 
evidently the most important of all. Prof. 
Palmer thinks that Sosia speaks thus ‘be- 
cause Mercury had said verbero (scoundrel), 
which Sosia pretends to understand as the 
present indicative.’ I have never been able 
to accept this explanation. Mercury, sur- 
prised by Sosia’s pert answer, Ut... meo, 
ejaculates, Ain vero? ‘ What’s that you 
say?’ the tone giving his utterance a 
force like ‘Can 1 have heard aright?’ 
Sosia, punning, pretends to take Mercury’s 
question literally as meaning ‘ Do you speak 
the truth?’ and hence answers by saying 
‘Why, yes, of course I do.’ Mercury, dis- 
gusted by the pun, cries Verbero ‘ Wretch,’ 
to which Sosia replies, ‘That’s a lie you’re 
uttering now.’ He is not a Verbero, but 
Sosia and a servus. 

Two points call for notice. (1) Ain vero? 
For the force given above to these words 
see Langen, Beitr. zur Krit. wu. Erklar. 
des Pl., p. 119: ‘ain, ain tu, ain vero, 
ain tandem stehen entweder als Unterbre- 
chung der Rede eines Andern beim Beginne 
der Gegenrede oder als blosse Unterbrechung 
zum Ausdruck der Verwunderung, Ueber- 
raschung iiber das, was ein Anderer gesagt 
hat, im Ganzen bei Plautus mindestens 
fiinfundzwanzigmal Mal... .’ That it was 
perfectly possible, however, for Sosia to in- 
terpret them literally, without doing the 
least violence to the language, as mearing 
‘Are you telling me the truth?’ can be seen 
(a) from such a passage as Pl. “pid. 699 
where Ain tu? lubuit? is answered by Aio, 
vel da pignus, ni east filia, and (b) from the 


fact that not infrequently in Plautus vero = 
‘truthfully,’ ‘truly.’ See Brix-Niemeyer on 
Captivi, 567. 

(2) If we had Mentiris tu nune in the text 
instead of the simple mentiris nunc, every 
one would, I think, admit at once that the 
interpretation advanced in this note would 
be inevitable. I do not believe, however, 
that it is really invalidated by the absence 
of tu. I would reason thus. The primary 
contrast in the passage is not between the 
persons : hence we have neither ego with aio 
enim vero nor tu with mentiris nunc. The 
real antithesis is rather between the actions, 
between aio and mentiris.! This opposition 
has been emphasized by placing the verbs 
first in their respective clauses. Further, 
the actor could without difficulty make this 
contrast clear. Finally, since mentiris car- 
ries its owa subject with it, the emphasis 
placed upon it brings out sufficiently the 
secondary contrast between the persons. 


Plautus, Captivi, 769 ff. 


Maxumas opimitates opiparasque offers 
mihi: 

Laudem, lucrum, ludum, iocum, festivita- 
tem, ferias, 

Pompam, penum, potationes, saturitatem, 


gaudium. 


The note on pompam in the Brix-Niemeyer 
edition runs as follows: ‘pompa, vgl. Plaut. 
fragm. Baccar. quoius haec ventri portatur 
pompat® von einem massenhaften Marktein- 


1 I have tried to bring this out by translating 
above ‘ That's a lie you’re uttering now!’ 

2 This is the only passage cited by Lewis and Short 
for this meaning of pompa, but the reference is 
wrongly given as Macrob. Sat, ii. 12. Correct: to iii. 
16. 1, (Eyssenhardt). The same error is made by 
Friedlaender in his note on Petronius 60, to be cited 
presently. Brix-Niemeyer, though they had this 
place in mind, do not give the exact reference. 

HH 2 
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kauf fiir die Kiiche, der beim Nachhause- 
tragen das Bild eines Prozessionsaufzuges 
bot. Stich. 683 agite, ite foras: ferte pom- 
pam.’ Hallidie says rather vaguely: ‘In 
the Latin dramatists it (pompa) is used of 
provisions and other requisites for a banquet.’ 
One cannot help regretting that no citations 
are given in support of this statement. If 
we may trust Ribbeck’s indices, the word 
does not occur at all in the fragments of the 
tragic or the comic writers. I feel sure that 
it does not occur, at least in this sense, in 
Terence. Gray makes no comment on 
Stichus, 1. 1. 

Note that in the Baccaria, as in the Cap- 
tivi, pompa is used in this peculiar sense by 
a parasite. In the Stichus the speaker is a 
slave. We may, perhaps, conclude that 
this use is in its origin colloquial and 
plebeian. 

I have noted another good parallel in 
Petronius, 60: Iam illic (= in mensa) re- 
positorium cum placentis aliquot erat posi- 
tum, quod medium Priapus a pistore factus 
tenebat, gremioque satis amplo omnis generis 
poma et uvas sustinebat more vulgato. 
Avidius ad pompam manus porreximus.... . 
Friedlinder cities Martial x. 31. 3, 4 


Nec bene cenasti: 
emptus 
Librarum cenae pompa caputque fuit, 


mullus tibi quattuor 


and xii. 62, 9 


Cernis ut Ausonio similis tibi pompa macello 
Pendeat et quantus luxurietur honos 4 


Only one of the three passages in Plautus, 
that from the Baccaria, is cited by him, but, 
as noted above, the reference is wrongly 
given. 


Plautus, 
Niemeyer) : 


Trinummus, 533-537 (Brix- 


Neque umquam quisquamst, quoius ille ager 
fuit, 

Quin pessume ei res vorterit. Quorum fuit, 

Alii exolatum abierunt, alii emortui, 

Alii se suspendere. Em, nunc hic quoius est 

Ut ad incitast redactus. 


With the description of the ill luck at- 
tending the owner of this field compare 
what Aulus Gellius iii. 9 says of the equus 
Seianus. Especially interesting is § 3 
eundem equum tali fuisse fato sive fortuna 
ferunt, ut quisque haberet eum possideret- 
que, ut 1s cum omni domo, familia fortunis 
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que omnibus suis ad internecionem deperiret. 
In §§ 4 and 5 follows a list of the calamities 
that befell the successive owners of the 
horse, and in § 6 wé read: Hine proverbium 
de hominibus calamitosis ortum dicique soli- 
tum: Ille homo habet equum Seianum. 

In § 7 Gellius quotes another proverbial 
expression for an unfortunate possession, 
aurum Tolosanum, adding: Nam cum oppi- 
dum Tolosanum in terra Gallica Quintus 
Caepio consul diripuisset multumque auri in 
eius oppidi templis fuisset, quisquis ex ea 
direptione aurum attigit misero cruciabili- 
que exitu periit. 


Terence, Phormio, 140 ff. : 


Gx. Ad precatorem adeam credo, qui mihi 
Sic oret: ‘nunc amitte quaeso hunc; 


ceterum 

Posthae si quicquam, nil precor.’ Tan- 
tum modo 

Non addit: ‘ubi ego hine abiero, vel 
occidito.’ 


Add to Dziatzko’s note a reference to 
Plaut. pid. 687 (Goetz-Schoell), which 
contains an allusion to the precator. Cf. also 
Petronius, 49: Nondum efflaverat omnia, cum 
repositorium cum sue ingenti mensam occu- 
pavit.. .deinde magis magisque Trimalchio 
intuens eum, ‘Quid? quid?’ inquit, ‘ porcus 
hic non est exinteratus? Voca, voca cocum 
in medium.’ Cum constitisset ad mensam 
cocus tristis et diceret se oblitum esse 
exinterare, ‘Quid? oblitus?’ Trimalchio 
exclamat, ‘putes illum piper et cuminum 
non coniecisse. Despolia.’ Non fit mora: 
despoliatur cocus atque inter duos tortores 
maestus consistit. Deprecart tamen omnes 
coeperunt et dicere: ‘solet fiert; rogamus, 
mittas ; postea si fecerit, nemo nostrum pro 
illo rogabit.’ 


Horace, Satires, i. 1. 49: 


vel dic quid referat intra 
naturae finis viventi, iugera centum an 
mille aret ? 


So far as I have noted, Kiessling alone of 
recent editors comments on the function of 
vel. His statement is: ‘vel verkniipft nicht 
dic, sondern die Frage quid referat, als einen 
neuen Versuch die Unvernunft des ewigen 
Zusammenhiufens darzuthun, mit non tuus 
capiet venter plus ac meus’ in v.45. This 
statement seems to me in part erroneous. 
Does not vel rather join the question guid 
referat to the question already put in v. 44: 
quid habet pulchri constructus acervus? In 
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this way we make vel connect the two at- 
tempts thus far made ‘die Unvernunft des 
ewigen Zusammenhiiufens darzuthun.’ It 
is hardly necessary to quote examples in 
support of the connection of questions by 
adversative conjunctions. A simple refer- 
ence to passages like Verg. Aen. i. 369 Sed 
vos qui tandem, quibus aut venistis ab oris, 
Quove tenetis inter, or Livy i. 1. 7 percunc- 
tatum deinde, qui mortales essent, unde aut 
quo casu profecti domo quidve quaerentes in 
agrum Laurentem exissent, and Weissen- 
born’s note, will suffice. 


Horace, Satires, i. i. 68 ff. : 


Tantalus a labris sitiens fugientia captat 
Flumina—quid rides? mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur: congestis undique saccis 
Indormis inhians, et tamquam parcere sacris 
Cogeris aut pictis tamquam gaudere tabellis. 


Of recent editors some—Palmer, Wick- 
ham, Greenough—are silent about the words 
italicized in the foregoing passage, others— 
Schiitz, Kiessling, Orelli-Mewes  (editio 
maior), Kirkland—agree in taking undique 
as = ‘from every side.’ Schiitz writes on 
v. 71: ‘Der Geizhals schlaft auf seinen x- 
dique (per fas et nefas) zusammengerafften 
Geldsiicken mit aufgesperrtem Munde, d. h. 
gierig nach mehr, wie der durstige Tantalus 
nach Wasser ; selbst im Schlafe verlisst ihn 
die Begierde nicht.’ Cf. Kiessling: ‘ Nicht 
die sacci sind undigue congesti, sondern das 
in ihnen enthaltene Geld: aber saccis ist 
um des Wortspiels mit dem folgenden an 
derselben Versstelle sacris gewiihlt ;’ Orelli- 
Mewes: ‘congestis undique “quos omni 
quaestus genere parasti;”’ Kirkland, ‘gath- 
ered together from every side ; 7.e. by every 
means of gain,’ 
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I prefer to take wndique here as = ‘on 
every side.’ If we so interpret, we shall 
not need to take saccis as put by metonymy 
for the contents of the bags rather than the 
bags themselves, and we shall, I think, get a 
closer parallel between the miser’s situation 
and that of Tantalus. The miser, falling 
asleep, with mouth agape, in the midst of 
the money bags piled high on every side of 
him might well remind one of Tantalus with 
mouth open trying to catch the abounding 
waters that touch his very lips. If I may 
use the phrase, the miser is in the midst of 
a flood of money bags, even as Tantalus is 
in the midst of the flood of waters.. Note 
tco that with this view congestis at once 
receives additional point as suggesting the 
same idea of abundance in the miser’s case 
that jlumina, v. 69, does in the case of 
Tantalus. We have a second pair of related 
pictures in the balancing words captat and 
inhians: see Kiessling ad loc. The one by 
implication pictures Tantalus’ open mouth 
as he seeks to drink, the other by direct 
statement brings vividly to the mind the 
figure of the miser greedily gaping over his 
gold. 


Horace, Satires, i. 5, 50: 


Hine nos Coccei recipit plenissima villa 


For a good commentary on plenissima 
villa ef. Cicero, Cato Maior, § 56: Semper 
enim boni assiduique domini referta cella 
vinaria, olearia, etiam penaria est, villaque 
tota locuples est, abundat porco, haedo, agno, 
gallina, lacte, caseo, melle. Iam horum ipsi 
agricolae succidiam alteram appellant. 

CHARLES KNAPP. 

Barnard College. 


LATIN BARBA AND ITS INITIAL B. 


* How is Lat. barba ‘beard,’ for which we 
should expect *farba” from Idg. *bhardha- } 
*“(O.H.G. bart, O. Bulg. brada) to be ex- 
plained? All the attempted explanations 
known to us are unsatisfactory.” 

So wrote Professor Karl Brugmann in 
1886 (Grundriss, vol. i. § 338 Rem.), and 
still in 1896 the question awaits an answer. 

Professor F. Stolz, Lat. Gr.2, 1890, § 55, 


1 See Brugmann, Grundr. vol. i., §§ 338, 370; 
and Stolz, Lat. Gr.*, 1890, § 55, p. 295. 


p. 295, and, more recently again, Mr. W. 
M. Lindsay, Zhe Lat. Lang., 1894, ch. iv. 
§ 104, p. 283, have sought to explain the 
initial & of barba as due to assimilation. 
But were that so, why have not /faber® and 
fiber ® likewise become *baber and *biber ? 
Before I venture to offer what I believe 


2 Containing f from Idg., dk, see Brugmann op. 
cit. i. § 379; and Stolz. J.c. 

8 Containing f from Idg. 
cit. 1. § 341. 


bh, see Brugmann op. 
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to be a hitherto unsuggested solution of this 
difficult problem, it will be of use to consider 
the evidence at hand relative to the date of 
the initial 6 of barba :— 

That an eminently early date must neces- 
sarily be assigned for the supersession of 
the initial f of Lat. *farba by 6 is proved by 
the Latin name Barbatus found twice on the 
inscriptions on the tombs of the Scipios :— 
(1) on that of L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus 
the consul of 298 B.c. (C.L.Z. i. 30, an inscrip- 
tion which according to Ritsch] “dates not 
later than 520 v.c.,” 234 B.c.), and (2) on 
that of Barbatus’ son, L. Cornelius Scipio, 
the consul of 259 B.c. (C.L.L. i. 32, which, 
according to Ritschl, was “ probably written 
about 500 v.c.” 254 B.c.).! 

Having thus shown the antiquity of the 
initial 6 of Lat. barba (for which */arba was 
to have been expected as coming from Idg. 
*bhardha-), I may venture to offer my own 
explanation. I would suggest that Lat. 
barba owed its initial 6 to the influence of 
Celtic,? influence which may be dated either 
390 B.c., the year of the invasion and 
occupation of Rome by the Celts under 
Brennus,* or indeed at any time in the first 
half of the fourth century B.c., during which 
the Gauls (as the Romans called them *) or 
Celts (as they called themselves‘) ‘often 
returned to Latium” (Mommsen, Zhe History 
of the Roman Republic, abr. ed., 1891, ch. 
ix. pp. 80, 81).° 


! Of the Latin proper-names formed on barba (e.g. 
Barba, Barbo, Barbatus, Barbula, Ahenobarbus) Bar- 
batus is, I think, the only one occurring on inserip- 
tions so early as the ‘ Inscriptiones vetustissimae bello 
Hannibalico quae videntur anteriores’ (= C..Z. i. 
Pars Prior), and therefore the only one which is of 
use in the present enquiry. 

? For 6 was the regular representative of Idg. bh 
in Prim. Celtic; compare eg. O.Ir. bri gen. breg 
‘mountain,’ Gall. brigi- (in Brigiant, Are-brigium) : 
Skr. brh-dnt- ‘great, high,’ Armen. barjr ‘high,’ 
root-form *bhrgh- (see Brugmann, op. cit. vol. i. 
§ 341). 

3 *Brennus,’ or, to be strictly correct, ‘ The 
Brennus’ (Brennus merely signifying ‘king’ or 
‘ chief’), 

* See F. Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of 
Language (new edition 1882), vol. i. Lect. v., p. 225 
note. 

° If not too fanciful, an argument in favour of the 
earlier date, 390 B.c. may be drawn from the fami- 
liar legend that it was fo the{stroking of the beard of 
M, Papirius by one of the invading Celts and the 
consequent retaliation wherewith the latter sought 
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The Celts themselves are known to have - 
borrowed the Latin word for ‘gold,’ namely 
awrum® (whence Irish or, Cymr. awr, Camb. 
our, eur). Hence it is not an extravagant 
presumption that they in their turn may 
have left on Latin some traces (however 
slight) of their own language. 

It well deserves mention here that there 
is good ground for believing Lat. gladius 
‘sword’ to have been in reality a loan-word 
from Celtic’: Welsh cledd cleddyf ‘ sword’ 
(cf. e.g. St. Matthew xxvi. 52, Dychwel dy 
gleddyf i’ w le: canys pawl a’r a gymmerant 
gleddyf, a ddifethir 4 chleddyf, ‘Put up 
again thy sword into its place: for all they 
that take the sword, shall perish with the 
sword’’), Gael. and Ir. claidheamh ‘sword’ 
(seen also in claidheamhmor ‘a great sword, 
broadsword,’ more recognisable in the angli- 
cised spellings claymore glaymore).® 

On the evidence at our disposal (meagre 
though it is admitted to be) I venture to 
believe that we may be right in regarding 
the initial 6 of Lat. barba (beside the correct 
Lat. *farba) as one of the traces of Celtic 
influence on Latin.® 

L. Horton-SMItu. 


to avenge the insult, that the general slaughter of 
the aged Roman senators who had refused to leave 
their ancestral halls was due (see T. Arnold History 
of Rome’, vol. i. ch. xxiv. pp. 543-545). 

6 Latin aurwm was borrowed by the Celts from 
Latin [after the date of ‘rhotacism,’ concerning 
which see the second of ‘ Zwo Papers on the Oscan 
Word Anasaket’ (London: D. Nutt, nearly ready) 
§ 7, note] at ‘‘the time of the great Celtic movement 
southwards... which introduced the black day of 
Allia (390 B.c.) into the Roman Calendar.” See O. 
Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan 
Peoples, Engl. ed. 1890, Part iii. ch. iv. p. 177. 

7 This possibility has already been noticed by 
King and Cookson, Sounds and Inflexions in Greek 
and Latin, 1888, p. 126). 

8 The word gladius occurs in the Annales of 
Ennius (239—169 B.c.), while the diminutive Gladi- 
olus (éyxerpldiov) is found as the title of a comedy of 
Livius Andronicus (flor. 240 B.c.). It is thus 
obvious that the word (if a loan-word) must have 
been borrowed at a fairly early date. 

9 At what date was the word barbarus borrowed 
by Latin from Greek? (For the fact of its having 
been so borrowed see Stolz, Lat. Gr.? § 42, p. 283). 
Was it borrowed so early as the first half of the fourth 
century B.c.? And, if so, could the transition of 
Lat. *farba to barba under the influence of Celtic 
possibly have been aided by the common use of the 
word barbarus among the Romans as an appellation 
of the Celts ? 
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NOTES ON VIRGIL, GHORG. II. 501-2. 


THE explanation of populi tabularia quoted 
by Mr. Ray from Forbiger in the October 
number of the Classical Review rests on a 
more respectable authority than Forbiger’s, 
being taken verbally by Forbiger from 
Heyne’s commentary. But Mr. Ray does not 
seem to have noticed that it bears a different 
sense from that which he attaches to it, and 
that the sense which he attaches to it does 
not suit the drift of the passage. ‘Happy 
is the peasant,’ Mr. Ray explains the phrase, 
‘who has not seen the grinding injustice of 
the tax-farmers.’ It is obvious to remark 
that this was precisely what the peasant did 
see, and the inhabitant of Rome did not. 
But Heyne’s explanation is something quite 
different: ‘Happy is the peasant who has 
not dealt in public contracts.’ His simple 
and natural life is contrasted with that of 
the financier, as, in the words which immed- 
iately precede, it was contrasted with that 
of the lawyer and politician. 

This explanation gives Virgil’s phrase a 
rational and appropriate meaning. But 
whether the words will bear it is a different 
question. These contracts of the publicanit 
were only one sub-division of the mass of 
public records preserved in the Roman Re- 
cord Office attached to the Temple of Saturn, 
and not even the most important sub- 
division. One of the two notes on the 
phrase in the Servian commentary is in the 
following apt and accurate words: ‘negotia 
publica et rationes populi, quae in tabulis 
scribuntur, unde tabularia dicta.’ So far as 
the phrase expresses an abstract idea it can 
hardly be restricted to any more special 
meaning. 

But what is important to grasp—as the 
Georgics are a poem and not a treatise on 
political economy—is not so much the ab- 
stract idea in Virgil’s mind as its imaginative 
embodiment. ‘The mere use of the word 
vidit rather than novit indicates that urban 
life rises inevitably before the poet’s mind 





in a concrete shape. This imaginative in- 
stinct, which must needs think in visible 
forms, acts in the moulding of Virgil’s sen- 
tence with accumulating force. The first 
touch of concrete form is given by the 
epithet, ferrea, attached to the abstract word 
cura. In the next member of the sentence 
the process goes a step further, and political 
life is now presented under the visible and 
tangible symbol of the Roman Forum, the 
central spot of its action. But at this point 
theimagination has gathered so much momen- 
tum that it will not stop. ‘The mad forum,’ 
the flat paved space filled with its seething 
crowd, is actually present to Virgil’s inner 
eyes ; and as part of the same picture, the 
vast mass of the great Record Office across 
its upper end, a silent background to the 
shouting orators and surging mob below. 

I follow Mr. Ray in using the word Re- 
cord Office. But that particular tabulariwm 
was more than this. For a proper English 
parallel we must conceive of the Treasury 
and the Record Office in one building oceu- 
pying the site of the National Gallery ; with 
Westminster Abbey close behind and above 
them, the Houses of Parliament and the 
Law Courts sitting in the Royal College of 
Physicians or St. Martin’s Church, and the 
general elections for the whole country, 
speeches and all, going on in Trafalgar 
Square, 

There could hardly be a more complete 
instance of the organic imagination caught, 
if one may say so, at work. Curiously 
enough Ovid, so often an unconscious com- 
mentator on Virgil’s methods, unites the 
first and last steps of the Virgilian climax, 
in a line describing the House of the Fates 
(Metam. xy. 810), solido rerwm tabularia 
Jerro. The contrast could not be more 
neatly put between the creative and the 
mechanical imagination. 

J. W. Macxkatn. 





NOTE ON HOMER 


Wuen I see the most brilliant of our 
younger Homeric scholars proposing d6avd- 
tos Ovynroigi 7’ dvevap Kat TOAD Xdppya, another 
of the established reputation of Prof. 
Tyrrell suggesting dveap kdippa téruxrac, and 
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finally Mr. Allen raising no objection to the 

latter on metrical grounds,! I cannot re- 

frain from pointing out that a syllable 

naturally short cannot be lengthened at the 
1 Classical Review for last month, pp. 388, 393, 
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end of the fourth foot by position,! unless 
it forms a monosyllabic word. There are 
no doubt a few exceptions in Homer but so 
few and so doubtful that they afford no sup- 
port for importing another. Thus in the 
phrase Bodms or Boom. zorvia “Hpy the u is 
certainly long and we should perhaps ac- 
cent Bowms zorvia. At & 126 we should 
read, I now think, pedaivn ¢ppix(c) tratge. 
1 Unless of course the consonant or consonants 
lengthening it are part of the same word. 
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The rule was observed throughout the whole 
course of Greek epic verse. Indeed in the 
late highly polished school of hexameter 
writers it is still more stringent, for they 
decline to lengthen even a monosyllable in 
thesit at this part of the verse, at any rate 
generally speaking. 

I believe that the only two exceptions to 
the Homeric rule in the Hymns are xxxii. 6 
and xxxiv. 18, a precious pair of lines. 

ArTHUR PLATT. 





THE NEW EDITION OF BUSOLT’S GRIECHISCHE GESCHICHTE. 


G. Busotr: Griechische Geschichte, Band ii. 
Die aeltere attische Geschichte und die 
Perserkriege. Zweite vermehrte u. vollig 
umgearbeitete Auflage. 1895. Large 
8vo,. pp. xviii. 814. 13 Mk. 


The second edition of Professor Busolt’s 
chief work is all, and more than all, it pro- 
fesses to be, an enlarged and thoroughly 
revised version of the first (1885-1888). Itis 
virtually a new and in every way a bigger 
book. It is also a better book, an observa- 
tion not necessarily consequent on the pre- 
ceding. The improvement arises not so 
much from any change in the author’s 
method, as from the notable additions to 
our resources which have been made during 
the last ten years, since the first and second 
‘Parts,’ which have now grown into the 
first and second ‘ Volumes’ of this History, 
saw the light. From two different quarters 
Greek history has received large endow- 
ments, by the Mykenaean renaissance—it 
must still for convenience be called Myke- 
naean—and by the discovery of the Aris- 
totelian Polity of Athens. These original 
additions have naturally been attended by 
a huge and rapid output of treatises and 
articles, a formidable increment in the biblio- 
graphy of our subject. It is enough to 
make less capable or more distracted students 
well nigh despair to see with what apparent 
ease Professor Busolt not merely utilises 
the additions to our original sources, but 
also digests the masses of accumulating 
exegesis, down to the last German mono- 
graph, before going to press. His exemplary 
diligence in this respect would make his 
work indispensable to all students of Greek 
history, quite apart from the value of his 
own contribution to the discussion raised 
by the new material, and by the literature 


arising out of it. This growth of materials 
has led the author not merely to enlarge his 
volumes, but to re-distribute his chapters 
and paragraphs, and, indeed, to renumber 
and to rename them. The effect here is 
all for the better, and fully bears out the 
author’s prefatory claim to exhibit a more 
thorough-going analysis of the original 
sources, and a more convenient synthesis of 
results than in the first edition. Yet, here 
I venture to suggest argumenti causa that 
the new first chapter (Die mykenische epoche 
i.2 3-126), useful and interesting as it is in 
itself, somewhat disturbs the symmetry and 
even the method observable in the Handbuch 
as a whole. This chapter is in the first 
place an inventory and description of the 
material remains of the so-called Mykenaean 
period. It is in the second place a survey 
of the geographical distribution of those 
remains, and a discussion of the antecedents 
and origin of the Mykenaean culture, with 
results probably not all acceptable, even 
now, to our leading archaeologists. It is 
not, and indeed it could not be, a history of 
the Mykenaean period ; the time is not yet 
come for that. This first chapter is pre- 
ceded by three pages on the sources and 
recent bibliography (Quellen und Literatur) : 
but the description of the archaeological 
evidences is here the description of the real 
Quellen, the most authentic, the most primi- 
tive. The second chapter deals with the 
origin of the historical complex of Greek 
states (Die Entstehung der geschichtlichen 
Staatenwelt): but the ‘Mykenaean’ states 
are becoming more real than some of their 
successors: they had their constitutions, 
their cults, their economy, their politics, as 
well as their arts, and arms, all which can 
hardly be relegated permanently to the 
‘praehistoric’ limbo. In truth, Busolt’s 
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present arrangement can be but tran- 
sitional. We may hope to see in the 
third, or in the fourth edition of the same 
work from the same learned pen, a further 
stage reached in the thorough-going analysis 
of evidences, and in the convenient synthesis 
of results. Meanwhile the book in its 
present form may safely be taken to exhibit 
more fully and fairly than any similar work 
the position of the whole argument down to 
the date of its publication (1893): and we 
can trust the indefatigable author, when the 
time comes for a retractation of the problems 
discussed in his first and second chapters, to 
place his readers once again fully abreast of 
the ever-growing argument. 

The large amount of space devoted in the 
first volume to the Mykenaean question, and 
the discovery meanwhile of the *A@yvaiwv 
moAtteia entailed the transfer of Harly Attic 
history to the second volume, with which 
indeed we are here more directly concerned : 
nor merely the transfer, but a wholesale 
reconsideration, only some few degrees less 
far-reaching and novel than the results of 
that Mykenaean renaissance before recorded. 
In dealing with the new text, a source, or 
at least a ‘channel,’ (to borrow a distinction 
from v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff), of a class 
with which a scholarly historian is of course 
well qualified to deal, Professor Busolt 
naturally moves with even more authority 
than among the ruins and relics of Mykenai. 
We have all tried our hands, with more or 
less success, on the text, or on the contents, 
of the recovered treatise: and for a while 
the English contribution to the new debate 
was both prompt and ample. It must now 
be confessed that with the works of Kaibel 
and of Blass, of Wilamowitz and of Busolt 
before us—to name only the more consider- 
able representatives—Germany is leaving 
us behind. It was bound to be so. What 
chance has a lecturer in Oxford—or, for 
aught I know, in Dublin or in Cambridge— 
of getting an audience together, out of our 
‘Mods.’ ridden, ‘Greats’ ridden, Tripos 
ridden, Civil Service haunted first-classees, 
to stand such a course of deliberate and 
exemplary analysis, as we see deposited in 
Aristoteles und Athen, even assuming the 
genius and learning among us to essay it ? 
There may be better times in store for those 
now condemned, or permitted, ‘to bow 
themselves in the house of Rimmon’—our 
examinations-idol — but meanwhile his 
votaries are fain for the most part to serve 
this false god+with dainties condensed from 
the works of those German prophets. But 
to return :—it is no matter for regret that 
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Professor Busolt had printed the first two 
hundred pages of his second volume before 
the appearance of Avistoteles und Athen, and 
has only been able to use that brilliant and 
suggestive work for the history from Drakon 
onwards, and, for that, only after having 
worked out his own results. We have thus 
in the volume before us, and especially in 
the forty pages devoted to the discussion of 
the new authority on its own merits, a 
more independent, or perhaps a less polemi- 
cal, appreciation of the ’A@nvaiwy zodXrreta 
than is possible to any one now, at least 
until he has accepted, or refuted, von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Thus it. will 
count for something with those, who may 
not be able to form an independent judg- 
ment, that Busolt, like v. Wilamowitz, 
regards the Polity as Aristotle’s. It would 
save a deal of trouble, no doubt, even in 
the matter of mere citation, to be convinced 
that we might quote the treatise as Aris- 
totle’s, sans phrase. But even the ingenious 
manner in which v. Wilamowitz dovetails 
the composition of the Politics—or of the 
various courses of lectures which that work 
may represent—into the composition of the 
Polity, is rather suggestive than convincing. 
Perhaps those who doubt the strict Aris- 
totelian authorship of the Polity may have . 
been expecting too much from the historical 
excursions of the father of Logic: but 
‘very Aristotle’ will still seem to many an 
hypothesis unnecessary to explain any of 
the data, and well-nigh irreconcileable with 
some of them. Apart from the traditional 
ascription of the “A@ynvaiwv woAureia (plus 157 
similar tracts) to Aristotle, would any 
scholar have identified the author of the Br. 
Mus. Papyrus cxxxi. with the author of the 
Politics? Well, yes, perhaps the brilliant 
writer of Aristoteles und Athen, who has 
convinced himself, and Professor Busolt too, 
that the author of the oligarchic party-pam- 
phlet, which we all recognize among the 
sources of the Polity, was Theramenes, son 
of Hagnon, of Steiria, and none other. 
This identification adds not merely a fresh 
fame to Theramenes, but a new name to the 
list of Greek authors: for, it was not 
previously proved that Theramenes had 
published anything, no, not even his own 
speeches (A. u. A. i. 167). But it was, we 
are now told, from this lost and forgotten 
work of Theramenes that Aristotle derived, 
at the eleventh hour, after writing the well- 
known passage in the Politics on Drakon 
2, 12, 1274b), that later account of the 
Drakontic Constitution, which formed one 
of the surprises of the new-found ’A@nvaiwv 
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moNreta. Busolt may have done well in 
cancelling his acceptance of the hypothesis 
that Kritias indited the said brochure: but 
the tempting ascription to Theramenes is 
unprovable. If an authentic work by 
Theramenes had just come into ‘ Aristotle’s’ 
hands, and he was borrowing largely from 
it things new and old, it is a little unfor- 
tunate that no reference, however remote, to 
the literary activity of Theramenes occurs 
in the text. The praise of him by name in 
association with Nikias and Thukydides [son 
of Melesias} makes nothing for his authority 
as a writer, but rather the reverse, especially 
as it occurs in a context, for which Ther- 
amenes cannot have been ‘ Aristotle’s’ 
authority. It is one thing to suppose that 
the writer of the Polity had a more or less 
authentic report of a speech, or of speeches, 
of Theramenes in 404 B.c., or in 412-1 B.c., 
and used them in writing his accounts of 
the Revolution of the Four Hundred and of 
the Régime of the Thirty; it is another 
thing to name Theramenes as author of a 
never-cited tract, in which the Drakontic 
Constitution was set out, with much more to 
the same effect. But even if the description 
of the Drakontic Constitution in ’A@. wrod. 4 
were demonstrably traced to the pen of Ther- 
amenes, that would leave its historical char- 
acter as dubious, nay, as discreditable, as 
ever. Busolt has not been beguiled into 
accepting von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
verdict on the historical value of this 
passage, and Busolt’s opinion on this matter 
is the more valuable, as he was originally 
prepared to reconstruct the constitutional 
history of Athens, upon the supposition 
that the Drakontic Constitution was a dis- 
tinct and authentic stage in the order of 
events. The argument of Aristoteles und 
Athen helps to vindicate the passage as 
a genuine part of the original text, and 
plausibly nominates an ultimate authority 
for this novel and inconsequent chapter in 
Athenian history; but it has done very 
little (in my opinion) to render the passage 
acceptable as a real addition to our know- 
ledge of the state of Prae-Solonian Athens, 
and for this conclusion it is pleasant to be 
able to cite the authority of Busolt’s second 
thoughts, 

1 To avoid misunderstanding, it may be well to 
note that the sceptic is not bound to deny the 
restriction of the franchise, in Drakon’s time, to the 
citizens who carried arms, and themselves provided 
the arms they carried (of ra dmAa rapexduevor). But 
the crucial question is whether Drakon was the 
author of a new Constitution, and of a new Consti- 
tution which is fairly described in ’A@ moa. 4. Is 


the authority or the argument of the Polity enough 
to carry that conclusion? I trow not. 
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Concerning still more primitive times and 
institutions, and their treatment by Busolt, 
and other German authorities, I can but 
allow myself here one general remark. 
Undoubtedly something may be recovered 
in regard to the character of ‘ancient law,’ 
from texts and inscriptions of the fourth 
and subsequent centuries, and a historian is 
bound in the first instance to make the most 
of the direct evidences, so far as they go. 
It seems, however, a shortcoming that recent 
investigation in Germany ignores, or even 
deliberately rejects, the assistance of 
analogies furnished by the comparative and 
anthropological methods to Hellenic origines. 
The primitive, or relatively primitive, con- 
dition of society, of government, of domestic 
and religious institutions within the area of 
later Hellenism will never be fully under- 
stood, without recourse to anthropology. 
We have the best precedent for the position, 
for there is hardly a method employed by 
anthropology to-day which is not potentially 
used by Thucydides in his immortal proem, 
on the beginnings of Greek history. From 
this point of view an English reader may 
be struck by the amount in Busolt’s section 
on the Beginnings of the Athenian State (§ 
15), which is valid or verifiable only for 
post-Eukleidean Athens. Aristotle, in the 
Politics, fell into the mistake of supposing 
that the analysis of the domestic institutions 
of Athens in the fourth century supplied 
the clue to the historic origin of the city- 
state. He formulated the parent idea which 
Sir Henry Maine, twenty-two centuries 
later, represented as ‘The Patriarchal 
theory.’ The name may be a mis-nomer, 
but we cannot get rid of it now, the rather, 
as it has provoked the not less objectionable 
term ‘matriarchate,’ to describe that condi- 
tion of society, in which kinship is traced 
through females chiefly or exclusively, and 
institutions conform, in a greater or less - 
degree, to this uncivilised precedent. For 
German Hellenists I will not say the works 
of McLennan, but the works of their own 
savant, A. H. Post, apparently do not exist. 
(Those writers are both gathered to their 
fathers, and can be named without fear or 
favour). To take one instance; the im- 
portance of the Avunculate, or mother’s 
brother’s right, in early Hellenic, or appar- 
ently Hellenic, society, is hardly to be ex- 
plained save by analogies, of which anthro- 
pologists can supply any number. Some 
curious points in Athenian law, e.g. the 
legality, under certain circumstances, of 
marriage between children of one father, 
may be in part explicable as survivals of 
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‘matriarchal’ rights. Again, no one ac- 
quainted with the literature of this subject 
is likely to acquiesce (with Busolt, p. 114) 
in the interpretation of duoydAaxres (Milk- 
brothers ?) as originally ‘the descendants of 
acommon Father. We shall never get to 
the bottom of the problems touching the 
nature and origin of tribes and phratries, or 
understand the revolution, or evolution, 
which passed over society in Attica and 
elsewhere, in the beginnings of history, by 
the mere analysis and description of society 
as it was in the fourth, or even in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, within the strictly 
Hellenic city-states. 

It is not possible here to discuss the mass 
of details upon which issue might be taken 
with the learned author of this large yet 
closely packed volume, but I may note a few 
of the points specially interesting to myself. 
(1) Busolt rejects Beloch’s suggestion that 
the stories of the two expulsions of Peisi- 
stratos are duplicates in disguise ; but I do 
not find his refutation (p. 320) quite con- 
elusive. On this point v. Wilamowitz agrees 
with Busolt: but v. Wilamowitz himself 
detects a doublette in the Herodotean stories 
of the Atheno-Aiginetan wars, and it is 
doubtful if the greater chronological con- 
sistency of the Peisistratid tradition, can 
rescue the stories in detail. (2) Busolt (pp. 
167, 583) retains the view that at Athens in 
490 B.c. the supreme command circulated 
day by day within the strategic college. I 
have elsewhere (I trust) made it more prob- 
able that at Marathon the Strategi were 
still Colonels of the phylic regiments, and 
the ‘ War-Lord’ still in supreme command. 
(3) Busolt (p. 528), accepts the story of the 
conduct of Miltiades at the Danube, the 
incredibility of which Thirlwall long ago 
pointed out, and the origin of which I have 
elsewhere tried to explain. (4) Busolt re- 
tains his former chronology for the Ionian 
revolt, by which the siege of Miletus is 
made out to have lasted three years: objec- 
tions and alternatives to this chronology I 
have urged elsewhere at sufficient length. 

It is natural that in undertaking to digest 
not merely all the ancient authorities but 
nearly all the immense literature of the 
present day upon our subject, Professor 
Busolt should now and then make himself 
responsible for discrepant utterances. ‘Thus 
(on p. 650) the anecdote about Themistokles 
and the increase of the Athenian fleet told 
in the ’A@. zoA. is dismissed as ‘highly 
improbable in itself, and a contradiction of 
the older sources,’ while on the next page 
an element of truth is conceded to it. If 
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Prof. Busolt had happened to recall, in this 
connexion, the statement of Herodotus con- 
cerning Kleinias son of Alkibiades and his 
own trireme (Hdt. 8, 17), he might have 
found the contradiction less absolute, and 
the element of truth somewhat more prob- 
able. In dealing with the stories of the 
Persian wars, which form the second theme 
of this volume, the author could not exhibit 
such an advance on the previous edition of 
his work as in the earlier chapters, for there 
has been little fresh evidence to consider. 
His duty has been of necessity confined to 
a report on the ever growing bibliography, 
and a revision of his own previous positions 
in view of more recent discussions. It is to 
be regretted that the author cannot have 
seen Mr. G. B. Grundy’s map of the battle 
field of Plataea, with accompanying paper, 
published by the R. G. 8. in 1894, as that 
sound bit of work has completely antiquated 
previous surveys. Among recent studies H. 
Delbriick’s brilliant monograph appears to 
have exercised some influence on Busolt’s 
treatment of the Persian wars, and he has 
gone the length of accepting the Visions- 
hypothese as the true explanation of the 
celebrated Shield-episode at Marathon: but 
he reacts freely, as might be expected, 
against the exaggerated scepticism of H. 
Welzhofer, who is a veritable advocatus 
diaboli in regard to the canonisation of 
Herodotus. 

This second edition does not reach the 
point at which the first edition ended: the 
history of the Pentekontaetia is relegated to 
the third volume, for which probably we 
shall not now have long to wait. Whether 
that third volume will carry us down to the 
end of the fourth century remains to be 
seen: but those who know the Forschungen 
zur griechischen Geschichte (1880), and re- 
member that Dr. Georg Busolt made his 
début with a substantial monograph on 
‘The Second Athenian League’ (1874), are 
looking forward with the liveliest interest 
to the remaining volumes of this History. 
On the scale now ruling the work the third 
volume, which was originally intended to 
reach the battle of Chaironeia, can scarcely 
go lower than the archonship of Eukleides : 
but it may be hoped that a fourth and final 
volume will appear before a new edition of 
the earlier volumesis demanded. This hope 
may look rather like a left-handed compli- 
ment, but it is expressed in the interests of 
the author and of his subject. The later 
volumes will fill a gap left by the abrupt 
close of Duncker’s great History. Busolt’s 
work is dedicated to Duncker, that is now 
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to his memory. It is becoming the fashion 
in some quarters to dismiss Duncker as the 
modern Ephoros, who bedizened the native 
simplicity of the historic Muse with his 
rationalism and his rhetoric: but whatever 
may have been the value of the Egyptian 
and Oriental portions of his work, in 
regard to which Duncker could not himself 
control the native sources, his contribution 
to the discussion of the problems of Greek 
history is not to be despised, and its sudden 
cesser with the second year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war was a real misfortune. That 
misfortune Busolt’s forthcoming volumes will 
more than compensate, but the loss will not 
be in every respect covered. Busolt’s work 
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Adversaria in Comicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, scripsit et collegit F. H. M. 
Buaypes, LL.D. Pars II. secundum ed. 
Kockianiam. Halle, 1896. Pp. 360. M. 7. 


Dr. Kock’s edition of the Fragments of 
Attic Comedy has given the study of them 
a new stimulus; to be welcomed, not only 
because they are interesting in themselves, 
but because of their influence upon the 
later Greek literature—and, of course, upon 
the Roman. I am not thinking only of 
mere centos, Epistles of Alciphron and 
Aristaenetus ; but Lucian, for instance, the 
romance-writers, sophists, moralists, epi- 
grammatists—Comedy was for these what 
Homer was for the tragedians. Comedy 
—especially the: middle and the new—was 
the abundant spring that supplied them 
with themes and types and phrases. 

This may be illustrated by a new 
example. In a tirade against women 
[Lucian] Amor. 42 ii. 443 (a sophistic 
avykKplols) : Tis ovV 6 peTaA THY TOTAUTHY Tapa- 
oxevyy Bios; eiOds aad THs oikias efodo1, Kat 
mas Oeds eritpiBwv tors yeyapnKoras, dv éviwv 
ol Kakodaiwoves avopes ovde atta trace TA 
évopata—Kwdiddas,! ei tvxo1, kal TevervAdC 
das, 7) daimova kal Tov 

VoepwoTa Koppov ETL TO TOLMEVE 
tTehetal d0¢ dtOppyTot kal xupls avdpov 
Urorta pvotypia Kal—Ti yap Set Tept- 
mrExetv;—dtadbopa Wuvxys. Sommer- 
brodt, the latest editor, places an asterisk 
against was Oeds and remarks ‘7. Oearyjs OT 
Harl. Obscura haec neque ullo modo adhue 

1 Ar. Lys. 2, Nuwb. 52 Blaydes. 
? Pollux iii 11, Diog. Laert. vi. 1, 1. 


‘ 9 
Thy Ppvytav” 
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is a monument of learning, and of scientific 
exposition: he has deliberately sacrificed 
upon that altar the charms of literary art. 
His work is conscientiously devoid of 
rhetorical merit, and it is no mere pastime 
to read it from cover to cover. Very full 
tables of contents facilitate the use of the 
volumes as books of reference, but I note 
with eager approval the author’s pledge that 
his work shall not close without a copious 
index (einen ausfiihrlichen Register). This 
promise constitutes an additional reason to 
wish the distinguished author well and 
quickly through the remainder of his 
laborious task. 
REGINALD W. Macan. 


PART If. 


illustrata. Hoc solum constat interiisse 
haud pauca ante dv éviwv. There is no 
omission, nor should the meaning be in 
doubt. The complaint is of the luxury of 
women and their addiction to orgiastic 
forms of worship (Ar. Lys. 387—396); the 
yovly didéEodos makes every imaginable 
obscure divinity (Scholl. on Lys. 1 and 389) 
an excuse for going abroad. The phrase is 
from Menand. 601 (quoted by Strabo 297) : 


> / ec a c ‘ 
emitpiBovow Has ot Geot 
\ 
pdadocTa Tovs yymavTas’ del yap Twa. 
ayewv éoptyv €or avayKn. 


and (as I have indicated) more from the 
same source is probably embedded in the 
passage. The shepherd is Attys (Theoer. 
xx. 40) or Adonis (iii. 46, xx. 35), to whom 
the MS. xépmov is inapplicable: I have 
therefore emended it. (Cf. Lucian i. 233, 
iii. 646 of Attys: of the Adonia, ili. 454, 
Ar. Lys. 396, Dioscor. A.P. v. 53, Plut. 
Alcib. 18, Nic. 13, Bion i. 81.) 

English scholars, since the days of Porson 
and Elmsley and Dobree, seem to have 
done little in this region—Dr. Blaydes 
records conjectures by Prof. Ellis, Prof. 
Palmer, a few of my own—but every 
student of pure literature should be familiar 
with these remains and with what can be 
gathered from the Roman adaptations of 
Plautus and Terence. 

Like all Dr. Blaydes’ work, this volume 
might with advantage have been many 
times less in bulk, so full is it of repetition 
and unprofitable remarks. Readings, con- 
jectures, comments, are needlessly tran- 
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scribed from Kock, often without any 
criticism. But from Dr. Blaydes we must 
take what we get; and if we do not now 
get much of real importance, it must be 
remembered that he had already had his 
say in a volume (published in 1890) of 
Adversaria on Meineke’s edition. His long 
and devoted study of Aristophanes has 
given him familiarity with the diction of 
Comedy ; shown here chiefly in collections 
of similar forms, as pp. 25, 51 on zepudvras, 
52 dytvatxos, 67 ourin, 79 yaotpiorepos, 142 
eyxeAvdiov. It has not, however, given hima 
sure hand: p. 351 ina fragment from Synes. 
p- 728...rdeiv 7) tadacTH...copwrepos ‘Qu. 
mielove wadacrns ’B. Crates 15 ddd’ avribes 
Tou éym yap...‘ Qu. ddAN’ avriBere’, B. This isa 
dialectical formula: Plat. Gorg. 461 E dAv 
avries tor. Eur. Heracl. 153 hép’ avtibes yap: 
and similarly Or. 554, Dem. 385,13. Alexis 
lil. 7 BiAas “Adpodirns. ‘Mireris genetivum 
sic formatum.’ This @/Aa was a celebrated 
person: another, mentioned by Philetaer. 
9,5, was a famous hetaira; as was Ava, 
mentioned by Timocles 25, 2, Amphis 23, 4 
Av«a, Where B. says ‘Qu. Avid.’ A long 
list of feminine name-forms in 4 is given by 
Cobet V.Z. 202. Alexis 270, 5 A. Atés 
cwtnpos ; B. otk addAov pev ovv. ‘Qu. Geod, 
aut ov« ddAws Aeyw. Particulae pev oty 
(imo) correctioni inserviunt.’ That is one 
effect, but it is only one, of the general 
sense, an emphatic ‘indeed’: eg. Plat. 
Theaet. 189 E &. otk dvayxy...; ©. avaynn 
pev ouvv. It is constantly used in assent 
after ravu, tavraract, kowion. Another un- 
fortunate lapse is on Heniochus 4, 3 (ii. 
432) ‘xpoodeAadyxévar] tpooAcAakykévar Scri- 
bendum foret, si a mpooAadg<iv deductum 
esset. Sed corrigendum proculdubio zpoo- 
NeAaxevat.” Dr, Blaydes holds very unsound 
views upon the use of the article: Crates 
27, 2 éri Koxywvdv tas tpixyas Kaberpévar. 
‘Omitti nequit articulus ante Koywvav.’ 
Autocrates 1, 4 xdvaxpovovoat xepoiv. ‘Qu. 
Kal Kpotodvoa taiv xepoiv. Postulatur enim 
articulus.’ Alexis 270, 3 jv yap...radavdy, 
ota ovvteO\acpevov. ‘ara sine articulo 
posuisse poetam miratur Kock. Nempe 
eandem ob causam quod & ante Evpiridy et 
AioxvAe omittebant, durioris crasis evitandae 
causa.’ That does not account for Plat. 
Protag. 342 C dra te xatdywvta. The 
reason is, these are established combinations 
of words, grown almost into one: the 
compounds they represent exist, drofAadéas, 
@tokdtaéis. The remark on Pherecr. 145, 6 
‘dvyp. Mendosum, nam requiritur arti- 
culus’ is an oversight, for it is plainly the 
predicate as in v. 17, He strangely mis- 
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apprehends, too, the use of ode and otros 
without the article: Telecleid. 35 ris 7d¢ 
kpavyy ; ‘Articulum desidero.’ Diphil. 46, 
3 Tovd iWev dorov. ‘rovdl dé vaorov sagaciter 
Heringa. Sed articulum tov desidero. 
Leg. rovédi re vaorév’ {a characteristic incon- 
sistency !). Now, the article is usually 
absent with 68, otrooi, because they are 
deictic ; and when 6de and otros are used in 
a deictic sense, the article is not required. 
Sometimes the absence of article indicates 
imitation of tragic ocewvdrns: as Menand. 
610 viv 0’ épm am oikwy tovoe: cf. Eur. Hel. 
478. Antiphan. 176, 2 dvvair’ av e&edOeiv 
mot €k tThade otéyns is Porson’s correction of 
ek THs oTeyys: ‘Sine articulo addito! Qu. 
éx THs otkias’ is Dr. Blaydes’ comment, 
though Kock notes ‘tragicam gravitatem 
adfectari recte monuit Meineke.’ In Ar. 
268, therefore, avovyérw tis SHpar’, I do not 
agree with B. in thinking Dobree’s avouye 
Tis Ta Oapar probable. Kock rightly re- 
marks ‘sine articulo tpayixdrepoy sonat,’ 
and that Tragedy is imitated the use of the 
word dupatra is enough to show. In 
Epicrates 6 drwra is tragic: cf. Aesch. 
Eum. 56, fr. 155, Herodas i. 33. The cook, 
as usual, is using grandiloquent language. 
Comedy is full of such burlesque, to which 
critics are not always sufficiently alive. 
The flavour is lost unless we appreciate the 
heightening of diction. But there is no 
such burlesque in Aristophon 13, 9 (ii. 28]) 
bOetpas d€ kat tpiBwva THv T aAovoiav ovdels 
av vropeivere Where B. proposes ‘ tpiBwvas (vel 
tpiBave) 73’ ddovoiav. Offendit enim singu- 
laris tpiBwva’. On the other hand, in 
Anaxilas 18, 7 the forms indicate, as I had? 
pointed out, that "Eq¢eoria ypdppata xada is 
a quotation. Kock (to whose illustrations 
add Diogenian. iv. 78, Schreiber At/as, fig. 
xii. 2) suggests xawa on the ground that 
KaAa is ‘apud Atticos incredibile,’ as though 
’"Edeonia were an Attic form, and Dr. 
Blaydes KpuTTa. or ypamrd. (p. 146), or 
ypapparte arta (p. 335). 

It is plain we cannot take Dr, Blaydes 
for a safe guide; nor does he appear 
anxious that we should, with such temerity 
are his guesses made: e.g. mAciov’ dyaba 
kTyjgopat for Ktycopat Totxov apas Philem, 
116, 4, 70 darilopevoy for ra tov Kaxdv in 
Alexis 266, 1 pt) pact pera TOv Kakdv tkovTo, 
madAdaée. for Baier Cratin. 6, 1, revouea 
for ddvoney Alexis 116, 3, wéurovor or 
hepovor. for xdovoi te Ta rodvTeAn TadTa 
dcirva in Lucian Charon 22 (adesp. 128). 
In these last three cases no alteration is 
required at all. But Dr. Blaydes is 

1 Jowrnal of Philology 46, p. 280. 
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somewhat easily puzzled ; as by Cratin. 274 
the xtpBeas of Solon and Draco oiot voV 
gpvyovow 75n Tas KAaXpUS, where he con- 
jectures (p. 282) ‘ddotow aut aliquid simile.’ 
They are used for firewood: cf. the oracle 
in Hadt. viii. 96 Stein. ‘Plat. 196 dvakoy- 
xvAuacrov] lege dvaxoyxvAidcac§ aut dvakoy- 
xviuacpov (Anglice, a gargle). Vulgatam 
non intelligo.’ ¢dppaxov is understood, as 
with the synonymous dvayapydAuktov, dva- 
yapydpicrov, and xpicror, mictov, etc. Blomf. 
P.V. 488. The suggestions that commend 
themselves are of a soberer quality, as Ar. 
135 éyd 8 drodorifew ye for te. Antiph. 47, 
6 438 11 <7O> Kowdv éorw (where for ov xwpis 
read ovk épas?). Amphis 11 interrogation 
at end of v. 2. Amphis 28 éis [r7yv] éoépar. 
Philem. 246, 8 ei yap <6> Sixasos KéoeBs 
ovo’ toov for KaceBiys eLovaow ev. 

Still, his remarks have often the value of 
calling attention to doubtful passages, a few 
of which I notice where I have something 
to contribute. 

In Cratin. 364 should be read ticcoxwrias 
dpiv (a form attested by Pollux vii. 184, 
Phryn. Bekk. An. 7. 12, Eust. 49. 28, 799. 
32): ef. Hesych. Kovoo: ...7ucoKwvia 
yop } viv micoa 1 Xplovor Ta TaptoOpia Tov 
mpoPatwv. 

Pherecr. 10, 4 date tyv Kopnv tanxetv 
Oryyavovodv Tas pvdas: mepiayovaav Kock, 
cir’ ddovcdv tais ptdas B. Read 6 pvya- 
vooav tas podas ‘scraping’: see Dr. 
Blaydes’ collection on Ar. Eecl. 34, with 
which cf. Zhesm. 481. 

Pherecr. 70, 3 & xarapdr<or > évéxeas ; 

Eupolis 259 éya dé ye origw oe Bedovarow 
qpisiv: ‘quid tamen ria illa stigmata sibi 
velint nescio.’ K. ‘Sc. tribus litteris ATIT’ 
B. But this is not favoured by Plut. 
Artow. 14 mpocérage Siameipar tpiot Beddvats 
riv yAOrray (cf. Dion Cass. xlvii. 1 of Fulvia 
rais Beddvas als eis TH Kepadnv €éxpijTo 
karexevtnoe Cicero’s tongue). 

Ar. 350 xepapevopévais] xotvda[i]s pe 
yada t|s B. 3 kepavvvpevat or -ars Seems more 
likely. 

Ar. 596 (Ath. 444d) 73vs ye mivew oivos 
’Adpodirns ydda, being always so printed, 
does not appear to me to have been under- 
stood. Kock says ‘otvos 70s mvely prae- 
dicatum est,’ implying that ’A. y. is the 
subject. I think there should be a comma 
at oivos (dvos? as Eur. Cycl. 555): ‘ Hacellent 
wine! milk of Aphrodite!’ an hyperbole 
(not like the metaphor dois “Apews pidAn 
quoted by Aristotle, which B. compares). 
Cf. Romans Grecs p. 36 Lambros etzes éxetvnv 
rv Badiv...tis “Adpodirns aiva. Of the 
same class are Avs éyxépados (Ephipp. 18, 7 
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Kock), the Pope's eye, Liebfraumilch, Lagrima 
Cristi. 

Plat. 69, 5 77 adi rods aidods éxpHv 
non mpoxepioar pe is nearer the MS. zpo- 
xeipous <ivat than Meineke’s zpoxewpicacGar. 
B. approves Cobet’s riv zatda rots aidods 
exphy €xew maou mpoxeipous. 


Plat. 169 
Kal TowovTov eveptas aroAéAavy’ “Y7répBodos 
dor dOAudrards éote (GAOAwTarn Suid.). 


B. finds nothing to substitute ; ddedratos 
seems likely. | 

Callias 1 (i. 693) Képdos aioyvvys dpewov 
xe potxov és puxov is rightly explained by 
Leutsch (quoted by K.), and may be illus- 
trated by Dem. 1367. 3-13. Cobet’s & 
puxod is mistaken. 


Antiph. 277 


Xx x U = , / Ul 
av ev TpLdpevos apa emept Tis Hepy- 


Eubul. 82, 7 
dpa d€ AaBoto’ Adavixe THALKov Twa 
olecbe péyebos dpeciav ; péyav mavu 
\ X > 7 ? 3f/ ‘ / 
kal Enpov éroina’ etOéws Tov KavGapov. 


May the word be dpvoiav? Cf. Hesych. 
<’Apices xai> "Aptores: Tas darvevoti 
mwéoces. Ta O& ata Kat ’Apvornpas Kat 


’Apvorixous éxdhovv. Soph. fr. 697. 

In Alexis 172 the typical bombastic cook 
is boring his hearer with details of the art 
(a scene like that of! Sosipater iii, 314, 
Nicomachus iii. 386). ‘We shall have,’ he 
explains, v. 13 

év ToTnpiw 
yAvkiv—t0 ToLodrov yap dei Tws pEpos 
éxurailerai—kepadn O& Seirvov yiveTat 


whereupon the impatient listener interrupts, 
avOpimr, emirate’ jrovov amahAdynbt ov. 
‘Leg. dvOpwre, watfe’ says B. No: itisa 
contemptuous quotation of the word ézurai- 
ferau, just as in v. 7 on the remark épra pév 
roujoouev—the hearer exclaims avOpwr7e, wrote 
Aevka kat BAéw cis <dddv>. It is exactly 
like Aesch. Zheb. 1035 XO. tpaxvs ye pevrTor 
Shpos expvyov xaxd. AN. tpayvve’...Ar. Hg. 
469 A...xaAxevera. XO. ed yd ye, xadkev" 
dvti TOV KoAAwpEvov. 

Diphil. 32, 6 éav dodavew todrov 75n TOV 
Biov, where B. accepts Kock’s daroBaddew, 
I do not doubt that rod Biov should be read. 

Menand. 173, 4 ixavov éore 7G Bi? for 
xowov, which B. is right, I think, in calling 
‘ vitiosum.’ 


1 Journal of Philology 46, p. 284 | 
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Menand. 304 cira riv ovypiav | arudiav 
vopicavres €Lovew ore | wépas ; (or rére after 
movnpiav). 

I withdraw my! suggestion (which B. 
quotes) on Menand. 310 det voucfové’ [v. |. 
vopile?’| ot révntes tOv Gedy, interpreting it 
now by Hom. ¢ 207 =€ 57 zpds yap Ads eiow 
amavres Eelvol te TrOxol te. Cf. € 448. Apoll. 
Rhod. ii. 1132 Avs & audw txérar te Kal 
€civou 

Menand. 402, 1 eis duddrepa viv (which is, 
of course, right) is read in the Thesaur. s.v. 
dpporépats. 

Menand. 472, 7 tpdzos 76 zretOov. 

Menand. 607 I assign to the Meconvia, 
because the practices described here by 
Plutarch are exactly those attributed to 
WiddAos by Mare. Arg. A. P. vii. 403, and 
WvAXos is recorded by Suid. and Phot. as a 
proper name in the Meoonvia. 

Menand, 687 (=Trag. adesp. 507 Nauck) 
read @ dé€c707, GAN e€eorte...for dvaké eore 
(Qu. dic?’ B.). Plat. Luthyphr. 3 C & 
dite EXOvdhpov, G\Ad.. . Pind. O. vi. 22. 

In Menand. 711 pdérore reipd orpeBrdv 
6pOaca KAddov, | ovK iV eéveyKely Orov pvots 
Biaerar Jacobi conjectured gdiow 8 éveyxeiv 
ov d. B. B. suggests ovx éore kdprrew ov or 
kau orov. Perhaps cukjv 8 éveyxeiv 7 
. 8. The similar fragment, adesp. 182 ovre 
otpeBrov dpHoirac EvAov ovre yepavdpvov 
petatefev pooyeverar may be simply altered 
to yepavdpvov 7’ od (one of Dr. Blaydes’ 
suggestions), since ovre...r’ od is a correct 
consecution. 

Macho 2, 9 a cook says, speaking of the 
plat in metaphors from music, 


+ , Bes r¢ AEE se De 

aorep NUpav éritew’ Ews Gv dppooy 

2p < , ” , n~ ¢ a 

<i’, drrdrav 76n Tavta cvppwveiy doxy{s], 
cal / 

cicaye 01a Tacav Nixodadas Muxdvios. 


Dr. Blaydes is, I think, upon the right track 
with Wade or kpode. Perhaps xpayé or wave. 
The last two words may mean ‘ like N.’; or, 
as I suspect, it is the name of the triumphant 
song he is to strike up. Dr. Blaydes’ sug- 
gestions are Kat cade tos Muxdviovs or iva 
mapwo” ot Muxovior. 


1 Journal of Philology 46, p. 274. 
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Luciani Mueileri De re metrica libri septem. 
Editio altera. Petropoli et Lipsiae. 1894. 
M. 14, 

Proressor Luctan MvueELLER’s new edition of 

the De re metrica is in every way worthy of 
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Strato 1, 4 read zeropurpevos yap éor for 
TapEore. 

In a papyrus fragment, adesp. 104, the 
speaker is testifying how he has received 
light and salvation from a_ philosopher. 
‘ Before,’ he says, 


5 MAPTHKTO 70 Kady, ré-yabov, 75 cepvov 
<i>, 
x cid a > , , 
TO KAKOV" TOLOUTOV 7V TL Lov TaAGL TKOTOS 
Tepl THV Oiavoway... 


‘but now,’ he goes on, 


11 dvaBeBioxa’ repitatd, AKaAG, dpova, 
a a“ A 9 
THN (60°12) tnAckotdrov Kat rovodrov HALov 
vov TOUTOV €Upov... 


(so I conjecture) ‘ such a sun of illumination 
have I found in him.’ In v. 6 (cf. Philem. 
71, Apollod. Caryst. 5, 5, Amphis 6) B. 
suggests dyvwra. Since the letters THK 
are said to be doubtful, the truth may be 
NANTAYTO; wav tairo...7v ‘they were 
all one.’ 

Clem. Alex. p. 842 quotes adesp. 341 dv 
pds Suopt& Bwpov dvra whAwov | Kav, pndev 
ard’ éxwv, dvatpayn OvAaxov, you take it for 
an omen.’ B. remarks ‘ rotyov recte Naber. 
Mures enim rorxwpvxous perfodere parietes, 
aras autem non ex luto aut argilla facere 
morem fuisse, neque, si ita mos fuisset, 
causam fuisse cur eas arroderent.’ There is 
no reason to presume that an altar was never 
made of clay. One of clay is supposed here, 
because they could hardly tackle one of 
stone. It is several times recorded as an 
actual portent that mice had gnawed gold in 
temples: Liv. xxvii. 23. Plut. Marcell. 28, 
Syll. 7; a gold crown Liv. xxx.2. Cf. A. P. 
Ee aL, 

In Liban. iv. 836 (adesp. 1549) read é 
drourep éyevou for é& drov wapeyévov, and make 
the same correction in Liban. Zpist. 762 for 
e€ Ooov Tep. 

Among the various fragments of verse 
which he adds at the end of his book, Dr. 
Blaydes does not claim that much is new, 
and most of them I have seen before; but 
Dr. Kaibel may find them of service for his 
promised edition, 

WALTER HEADLAM. 


RE METRICA. 


his reputation. The first edition of this 
valuable work was rather inadequately 
equipped with indices, a deficiency which 
has now been supplied. The old edition, 
besides a table of contents, contained two 
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indices: I. a list of authors quoted, with 
the editions to which the references were 
made; II. a miscellaneous index of words 
and authors emended or illustrated. The 
new edition has three indices: I. a full 
summary of the contents of the book with 
running references to the pages; II. an 
enlarged general index ; III. a list of authors 
quoted with the editions used. At the end 
is a table of contents. A further improve- 
ment has been made in the body of the 
work by the omission of a large number of 
the writer’s own conjectural emendations, 
which are now to be found in his published 
editions, notably of Ennius, Lucilius, Phae- 
drus, and Nonius. The whole text has been 
much altered and rewritten; the type is 
finer and bolder than that of the first edi- 
tion; statements of a general nature are 
now printed in spaced type. 

A peculiar interest is lent to the book by 
the preface in which the veteran Latinist 
introduces his revised labours to the world. 
There is charm in the pathetic pleasure with 
which he who has done so much for the 
Roman poets contemplates the accomplish- 
ment of histask. ‘ Quicum totus subiaceret 
oculis nostris nitidissime typis expressus et 
emendatissime, sicut ducem quendam ueterem 
ferunt post captam hostium urbem, non 
potui temperare a lacrimis, partim gaudio 
rei perpetratae, partim recordatione malorum, 
quae per hos triginta annos, grande aetatis 
humanae spatium, acciderunt uel antiqui- 
tatis studiis uel nobis, qui eorum, si non 
magna, certe aliqua pars fuimus.” 

On the continent generally, as in England, 
the utilitarian requirements of the age 
threaten the supremacy of classical studies. 
This fact Professor Miiller eloquently de- 
plores. The illiterate masses, he says, are 
everywhere straining after more political 
power ; and the growth of an unreasoning 
democracy means the downfall of classical 
education, and with it of art and culture, of 
elegance and grace. Again the ever-growing 
poverty of students forces them to turn 
their brains at once into money ; thus know- 
ledge ceases to be pursued for its own sake, 
and the classics are displaced by physical 
science and modern languages, which attract 
by the immediate bribes they have to offer. 
Further, in Germany the increasing study 
of mediaeval writers, the outcome of Teu- 
tonic patriotism, diverts attention from the 
classics. Against this condition of educa- 
tion Professor Miiller protests, as his manner 
is, with no uncertain note. He argues that 
now, if ever, the severity of a classical 
training is needed to refine and purify the 
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degraded public taste. It is only the 
absence of classical feeling which renders 
possible the existence of a realistic school 
of writers of the Zola type. Homer, 
Sophocles, Cicero, and Horace are the best 
antidotes to their tawdry blandishments. 
‘An, si rectiore staretur iudicio, Zola et 
Sudermannus plurimique, qui secuntur eos, 
tantum potuere assequi famae ac laudis? 
quid? theatra, quae olim plurimum con- 
tulerunt ad excolenda ingenia et exornanda, 
quibus iam solent perstrepere fabulis ?’ 
(p. vi.). Again, he pleads for the incom- 
parable superiority of the classics over the 
moderns as a curriculum; and emphasises 
the inferiority of mediaeval writers to those 
same classics. Who, he asks, could seriously 
set the Niebelungenlied or Tale of Gudrun 
against the Iliad and Odyssey, or Parsifal 
against the Aeneid? English lovers of 
antiquity will read this preface with sym- 
pathetic delight. 

The classical training being the necessary 
basis of a liberal education, Professor Miiller 
goes on to show that for the proper appre- 
ciation of the undying poets of paganism a 
thorough mastery of their metre is neces- 
sary; for form is to the poet as important 
as matter, and form is the great fosterer of 
clear thought and appropriate language. 
This constitutes the justification of his 
elaborate treatise. 

I cannot leave the preface without pro- 
testing against its acerbity of tone. Pro- 
fessor Miiller is an avowed enemy of the 
followers of Lachmann and Ritschl, but he 
need not have paraded his hostility afresh, 
especially as in the body of the work he has 
omitted much of the vituperation which ap- 
peared in the first edition ; for example, the 
attack on Vahlen and Ribbeck, pp. 80-81 
of the first edition. It is pleasing to turn 
from his acrimonious language to the feeling 
tribute which he pays to Count Tolstoi’s 
services to the cause of education in Russia 
(pp. vill—ix). 

The scope of the book remains essentially 
unchanged. The metres of Plautus and 
Terence are not treated, partly because many 
questions with regard to them are of so con- 
troversial and obscure a character as to defy 
satisfactory settlement, and partly because 
their metres are of a different type from 
those of the followers of Ennius, who repro- 
duced the Greek prosody. The poets treated 
are of two classes, the classical and the 
Christian ; they are enumerated in detail, 
Terentianus and Boetius being regarded as 
standing midway between the two. The 
book opens with a survey of the systematic 
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study of metres, which began with the 
sophists, who, after the decline of Greece, 
taught the various mixed races, who though 
speaking Greek required instruction in 
metres which they no longer understood 
instinctively. The quantities of syllables, 
it is shown, were regularly taught in Roman 
schools from the fourth century B.c. onwards. 
An interesting passage of new matter, pp. 
8-10, emphasises the influence of the collegia 
poetarum and of public recitations on the 
study of metre. Miiller now abandons (ed. 
2 p. 12 = ed. 1 p. 14) his former contention 
that there were two classes of Roman 
metrists, the better, whose works have 
perished except a few fragments, and the 
worse, of late date, who though lacking in 
merit, have survived on account of their 
popular character. He now considers that 
all the ancient metrists worked on the same 
lines; that they all originated when Greek 
and Roman literature were still flourishing ; 
and that all their work was trivial and un- 
critical, containing more of falsehood than 
of truth. 

The work consists of seven books. Book 
I. De studiis poetarum Latinorum metricis, 
reviews the Roman poets in metrical relation 
to their Greek originals. Book II. De 
pedum obseruantia, discusses the different 
feet employed, and closes with a series of 
emendations of Seneca’s tragedies and Silius 
Italicus. Book III. De caesura, treats of 
caesura and accent. Book IV. De uocalibus 
inter se concurrentibus, discusses hiatus and 
elision. Book V. De ui consonarum coeun- 
tium et de productis uel correptis finalibus, 
contains the laws of quantity. This book 
has been largely rewritten, and here the 
author’s studies of Ennius and Nonius have 
given him a wider grasp. Thus on p. 401 = 
327 ed. 1, after quotations from Ennius of 
lines where final syllables in ar, or, us are 
lengthened, occurs the following addition : 
‘eximendum putaui illud quod legitur apud 
Nonium pg. 120 s.l. Hora : 

Quirine pater, ueneror Horamque Quirini. 
nam ibi cum non Juuentas dea significetur, 
ut uuit Nonius, sed coniux Romuli inter 
deas recepta, cuius nomen corripitur ab 
Ouidio Metam. xiv. 851, qui haud dubie 
Ennii secutus est exemplum : 


mutat Horamque uocat, quae nunc dea 
iuncta Quirinost, 
scribendum potius : 
teque, Quirine pater, ueneror bene Horam- 
que Quirini 
uel 
_u teque, Quirine pater, bene Horamque 
Quirini.’ 
NO. XCII. VOL, X. 
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This passage is a fair specimen of Miiller’s 
method, which ignores too much the views 
of others. Baehrens’ reading of the line 
(Fragmenta Poetarum Latinorum, p. 70), 

teque, Quirine pater, ueneror, Hora, teque, 

Quirini, 

is at least as ingenious as either of Miiller’s 
proposals ; but Baehrens is not a favourite 
with the St. Petersburg professor. Book 
VI. De mutatis alioqui quantitatibus syllaba- 
rum et de uerborum tmesi et enclisi, treats of 
changes of quantity, tmesis enclisis and 
proclisis. Book VII.! Obseruwationes Gram- 
maticae, deals with poetic grammatical pecu- 
liarities of form. The new edition closes, 
like the former, with four special treatises, 
of which the three last are materially the 
same, while the fourth has been entirely re- 
modelled, and is entitled now no longer De 
Lucilii Varronisque et Phaedri iambis ac tro- 
chaeis Italicis, but De uersibus dactylicorum 
Ltalicis. 

In conclusion, the work has been greatly 
improved and augmented ; but its usefulness 
is somewhat interfered with by a fault to 
which I have already referred; the author’s 
egotism leads him to neglect opinions differ- 
ing from his own, and very little reference 
is made to other writers. Thus in biblio- 
graphy the treatise remains singularly weak. 
a rare thing with German writers. I give 
one instance: the account of the galliambic 
metre (pp. 174-176) is more satisfactory 
than that in the first edition (pp. 159-160) ; 
but the dogmatic assertion ‘Catullus num- 
quam admisit ionicum a minori’ ought not 
to have been made without some reservation, 
as many competent judges think otherwise. 
I agree with Lachmann in holding it certain 
that Catullus did admit the ionie a minori 
foot in lines 54 and 75 of the Attis ; and it 
is quite possible that he did so in line 18. 
The note in my edition might have abated 
Miiller’s confidence, but perhaps he has not 
seen it, as he shows hardly any acquaintance 
with English scholarship. The work of 
Munro on!Lucretius, Catullus, and the Aetna, 
of Ellis on Catullus, Manilius and Avianus, 
of Postgate on Propertius, and of myself on 
Ovid meet with no recognition from him. The 
only English book he seems to know is Ellis’s 
Orientius, which was published in Austria. 
But in spite of its shortcomings the book is 
a remarkable contribution to Latin scholar- 
ship; the author’s industry, learning and 
lucidity deserve the highest praise. 

8. G. Owen, 

1 There is a mistake in the table of contents, p. 

650, ‘Liber septimus’ has been omitted. Also on 


p. 181 Persas is a misprint for Parthos. 
1 a | 
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DITTRICH’S AHTIA OF CALLIMACHUS. 


Callimachi Aetiorum Librum I., prolegomenis, 
testimontis, adnotatione critica, auctoribus 
imitatoribus instruxit EucENius Di?TRicuH. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1896. 2 Mk. 


Tuts dissertation on the first book of the 
Aira of the poet Callimachus forms part of the 
twenty-third supplemental volume to Fleck- 
eisen’s Iahrbiicher, and extends to fifty-two 
pages. It includes a copious index nominum, 
which greatly adds to its value. 

Dr. Dittrich has spared no trouble to 
obtain the sowrces of the fragments, out of 
which he reconstructs the first book of the 
Airva, in the most correct form. I mean 
that he has, wherever possible, procured new 
collations of the best MSS. of the various 
authors, Ammonius, Choeroboscus, the Ety- 
mologicon Magnum and four other lexica, 
Galen, Stephanus Byzantius, &c., in which 
the Aira are cited. See the list on pp. 
204-5. 

The plan of the treatise is as follows. 
First, the main discussion, in which the 
fragments expressly assigned to Bk. I. 
are arranged in something like probable 
order, and other fragments, quoted as by 
Callimachus, but not attributed to the Aira, 
are added as finding a place naturally in 
the series. In this section Schneider's Calli- 
machea is naturally the ground-work; as 
naturally, the conclusions of Schneider are 
accepted with many reservations. Every one 
who has followed the literature of Callimachus 
knows how far below the level of Schneider’s 
Nicandrea is this his latest work, indispen- 
able as it notwithstanding is, partly from 
the vast grammatical erudition which dis- 
tinguished Schneider among contemporary 
philologists, partly from the diligence with 
which he has recorded the opinions of other 
scholars, not only great names like Bentley, 
Blomfield, Nike, Gaisford, Meineke, Bergk, 
but men who like Hecker, Bachmann, 
Dilthey, &c., have made a special study of 
Alexandrian literature. Next to Schneider, 
Dr. Dittrich gives much weight to the 
opinions of Hecker, whose masterly work on 


the Greek Anthology is not so well known 
in England as it deserves to be. 

The Dissertation (p. 167-200) is followed 
by an Argumentum Lib. IT. Aetiorwm in which 
Dittrich draws out in sequence what he 
imagines to have been the plan of the poem. 
He considers it to have contained nine 
Elegies, the connecting thread in all of which 
was the story of Io’s wanderings. Inter- 
woven with this were other favourite stories 
of Greek mythology, e.g. Coroebus, Linus, 
the death of Ajax son of Oileus, the Oenotzo- 
pae, the legends connected with the building 
of Troy (pp. 201-204). Then the chief 
MSS. containing the fragments, and an epi- 
gram, first printed by Hagen, which gives a 
catalogue of the works of Callimachus, 
where I find a verse very interesting to 
students of Ovid’s Ibis— 


okortTw 6 éx’ apais Iw ’ATo\Awnoy, 


on which epigram Reitzenstein has written 
in Hermes xxvi. p. 308 sqq. 

The actual fragments of Aira I, with the 
authors who cite them, the readings of the 
best MSS., and the conjectures of scholars, 
are contained on pp. 206-214. 

I have found this work interesting all 
through, and though often disinclined to 
argue from particular fragments to conclu- 
sions as bold and decided as Dr. Dittrich’s 
(some are so short that no argument can be 
drawn from them), am very grateful for this 
new excursion into a somewhat neglected 
field. In the treatment of his subject our 
author has worked in not a little Latin 
poetry, especially Ovid. I could wish that 
the Ibis scholia were better than they are ; 
but even they have found a recognition, 
though a somewhat dubious one, in this 
treatise ; and it is probable that if Egyptian 
researches recover any portion of the Airua, 
we shall come across many old friends, 
familiar to us from the Jé¢s and the Meta- 
morphoses. 

Rosrnson EL Is. 
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WACKERNAGEL’S ALTINDISCHE GRAMMATIK. 


J. WACKERNAGEL, Altindische Grammatik. 
I. Lautlehre, Pp. Ixxix., 343. Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht. Gdttingen, 1896. 
8 Mk. 60. 


SaNsERIT, which was for a time the spoiled 
child of the Indo-Germanic family, has of 
recent years for a variety of reasons fallen 
somewhat into neglect, and, while the 
majority of the sister languages have met 
with full treatment from the comparative 
standpoint, in the case of Sanskrit either 
the interest or the courage has been lacking 
for such an undertaking. This gap is now 
in the course of being most admirably filled 
by Professor Wackernagel’s <Altindische 
Grammatik, the first volume of which has 
now been issued, and which promises to be 
one of the most important works in the field 
of Indo-Germanic philology that has ap- 
peared for a long time. In fact the width 
of knowledge, sobriety of judgment and 
clearness of exposition displayed in it make 
it a model of its kind. 

The introduction furnishes an excellent 
sketch of the history of the language, in 
which are pointed out the various influences 
that have helped to mould the literary 
speech. The possibility of the influence of 
the popular dialects is always kept in view, 
and is applied, for instance, most ingeniously 
to the explanation of kurw by the earlier 
krnu (p. xviii). The main part of the pre- 
sent volume deals with the development of 
the Indian sounds from the Indo-Germanice. 
The fulness of the references here makes 
this a veritable treasure-house of informa- 
tion on various points of Indo Germanic 
phonology. If we were disposed to quarrel 
with Professor Wackernagel, it would be 
rather for giving too much than too little. 
Surely it would have been kinder to the 
memory of the scholars of the past to have 
allowed many of their suggestions to rest 
quietly in their graves, 


It is impossible here to deal at length 
with the many problems suggested by the 
book, It may be of interest to indicate 
Professor Wackernagel’s attitude to some of 
the questions of the day. With Brugmann 
and others he holds that in certain cases 
Skr. @ corresponds to Idg. 0; an interesting 
example is tvdt-pitdras: d-mrdtopes (p. 15). 
For the reduced form of the long vowels 
a, @, 6, he suggests (p. 18) as Idg. the Greek 
vocalism, a, and a second e, 0. The long 
sonant liquids and nasals, against which 
Schmidt recently delivered so effective a 
polemic, still appear, but they are strictly 
confined to the so called udatta roots, where, 
in the absence of any certain knowledge of 
the Idg. sounds which became in Skr. ir &e., 
they may perhaps have a certain value as 
algebraical symbols ; they are not used as a 
sort of deus ex machina to explain any awk- 
ward case of vocalism. The changes ght > 
gdh ete. are given as Indo-Germanic (p. |31). 
Here some mention ought surely to have been 
made of the other view, for that the change 
was Idg. is at least far from certain, see now 
Kz. xxxiv. pp. 461 sg. Streitberg’s explana- 
tion of the ‘dehnstufe’ is rejected (p. 68). 

One or two small points may be noticed. 
In the explanation of éganma there seems 
to be a contradiction between § 8 a and 
§ 175 b. In § 127 b a of the I sg. perf. 
act. is derived from a or m. Unless the 
Trish form is to be separated from the 
Aryan and the Greek, the latter alternative 
is impossible. p. 129 does not ka in dpaka, 
abhika, pacca etc. come from the stem 
6g, ef. Schmidt, Plur. pp. 388 sq. 1 

We trust that Professor Wackernagel 
may soon give us the rest of his Grammar. 
The volume on morphology should be very 
interesting, for there is evidence in the pre- 
sent volume that the writer by no means 
agrees with some of the theories now in 
vogue, 

J. STRACHAN. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


FURTWANGLER’S JNTERMEZZI1 
AND STATUENKOPIEN. 


Intermezzi: Kunstgeschichtliche Studien von 
A. FurtwAnacuer, mit 4 Tafelen und 25 
Abbildungen im Texte. (Leipzig and 
Berlin: Giesecke & Devrient. 1896. 
Price 12 Mrks.) 


Ueber Statuenkopien im Alterthum von 


Apotr FurtrwAnewer, Erster Theil; mit 
12 Tafeln und mehreren Textbildern. (Aus 


den Abhandlungen der K. __ bayer. 
Akademie der Wissenschaft. Bd. xx. 
Munich. 1896. Price 8 Mrks.) 


So full of new material—and, needless to 

say, of new theory—are the five essays 

recently published by Professor Furtwingler 
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under the somewhat fanciful title of 
Intermezzi that they seem to call for a 
summary or analysis rather than a critical 
review. The book opens with the pub- 
lication of the superb bronze head of Apollo 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire’s 
collection at Chatsworth. It is pleasant to 
note in this case, that if the honour of 
publication falls to a foreigner, the greater 
honour of discovery belongs to an English- 
man. Michaelis had apparently not seen 
the bronze when preparing his Ancient 
Marbles in Great Britain and is content to 
mention it on the authority of Mr. Sidney 
Colvin as of ‘late, somewhat heavy work- 
manship’ (op. cit. p. 277). It was thus 
reserved for Professor Strong, the present 
librarian at Chatsworth, to divine in this 
head the creation of a Greek sculptor of the 
early years of the fifth century B.c. He was 
confirmed in his belief by Professor Furt- 
wingler, to whom he courteously entrusted 
the publication of the bronze, thus paying a 
graceful tribute to the great scholar who 
has so assiduously called attention to the 
treasures contained in the private collections 
of England. 

Furtwiangler recognizes in the Chatsworth 
head an entirely new type—or more 
accurately, new characterization, of Apollo 
—less dreamy and melancholy than the 
Pheidian, less loftily conceived than the 
Myronian, but far surpassing in freshness 
and spiritual distinction the rustic heaviness 
of the Apollo of the western pediment at 
Olympia. So far critics will be unanimous. 
Less satisfactory, however, is Furtwingler’s 
attempted attribution of the head to 
Pythagoras of Rhegion, for if we turn to 
our author’s own earlier surmises with 
regard to that artist (Meisterwerke der 
Griechischen Plastik, p. 347 = Engl. ed. p. 
171) we find that the athletic types which 
he grouped together with ‘Pythagoras’ as 
provisional label, are characterized by 
features directly opposed to those of the 
Chatsworth head. In discussing, for instance, 
the Perinthos head, which, together with 
the head of a boxer in the Louvre, he now 
especially selects for comparison with the 
head at Chatsworth, Furtwingler well 
defined ‘the lifeless, perfectly horizontal 
line’ of the mouth, the ‘angular lids which 
produce a wholly unnatural effect, as though 
they possessed no power of movement.’ 
Now the most salient feature about the 
Chatsworth head is the full, curving mouth, 
which the compression of the lips alone 
redeems from the reproach of sensuality ; 
furthermore, the lids, though archaic in 
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treatment, betray the artist’s search for 
life-likeness and correct articulation (this is 
especially clear from the profile view on 
Pl. II.). In the face of such positive and 
far-reaching divergence the stylistic affinities 
detected by Furtwangler in the shape of the 
crown, or the modelling of the brows, seem 
fanciful and even arbitrary. It would of 
course be absurd to limit a great artist to 
one type of head or to suppose that he would 
conceive a god on the same lines as an 
athlete, but when the attribution of the one 
type is itself only a hypothesis, we may 
hesitate before allowing it to draw in to the 
same artist on the ground of small super- 
ficial resemblances, a second radically 
different type. 

It is certainly true that ‘a significant 
artistic personality is concealed behind our 
Apollo.’ A like vigour and terseness of 
execution can be found within the same 
period only among the figures of the 
Eastern pediment of the temple at Aegina. 
The Apollo with his hard-shut yet vibrant 
lips strikingly recalls the ‘ Herakles’ of the 
pediment. One might almost fancy Onatas 
—if indeed Onatas be the master of the 
Aeginetan pediments—creating in later 
years for his celebrated Apollo at Pergamon 
(Paus. viii. 42, 7) a type like that of the 
Chatsworth head, in looking at which 
Furtwingler himself was reminded of the 
epithet Bovzras applied by a poet of the 
Anthology (ix.,. 238) to the statue of 
Onatas. But in the dearth of evidence, 
such speculations must for the present 
remain entirely idle. We may feel confident 
that ‘the Master of the Chatsworth Apollo’ 
strongly impressed his time, was imitated 
and copied ; his true personality will reveal 
itself all the quicker if we do not pre- 
maturely try to make him fill a special gap 
in the history of the Greek sculptors. 

The second essay reopens the time- 
honoured question of the central group of 
the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. 
Furtwingler has gradually come to believe 
that the centre of the pediment was held by 
the dominating figure of the goddess, and 
he finds abundant reason for supposing that 
the torso Medici at Paris may actually be 
this figure. If he himself could once have 
looked upon this torso as only a marble copy 
from a bronze original of the Pheidian 
period this was owing to the stupid height 
at which the torso was then exhibited. 
From the days of Ingres, who caused it to 
be brought from the Villa Medici to the 
Beaux-Arts, up to our own, the torso has 
been almost unanimously connected with 
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the name of Pheidias. Now that it is 
accessible to close inspection it turns out to 
be nothing less than an original, closely 
related to the Parthenon marbles in concep- 
tion, technique, and treatment of drapery. 
The torso Medici was certainly originally 
made for Athens, the marble—like that of 
the Parthenon—being Pentelic, and the 
figure having been copied on more than one 
Athenian votive-relief. Further, from the 
movement of shoulders, neck, and arms it 
was evidently a pedimental figure, and if 
head and helmet be restored in proportion 
to the torso a height is obtained precisely 
fitting the centre of the eastern pediment of 
the Parthenon. Certainly these would be 
strong reasons for attributing the Athena 
Medici to the pediment did not Bruno 
Sauer’s drawings of the floor of the pediment 
(Ath. Mittheil. xvi. 1891, p. 59 ff; Antike 
Denkmédiler i. pl. 58) seem at first entirely to 
preclude the notion. It will be remembered 
that owing to the presence of a long eleva- 
tion or ridge (‘ Randbank’) in the centre of 
the pediment Dr. Sauer had decided against 
a single central figure and reverted to the 
hypothesis of R. von Schneider, according to 
which two figures of equal importance, Zeus 
and Athena, disposed much as on the Madrid 
puteal, occupied the middle of the pediment. 
The central ridge was then explained by 
Sauer as marking the line of the footstool of 
Zeus, while of the two converging broad 
iron bars, whose clear traces may be seen on 
the central block (13) of the pediment, the 
northernmost was considered to have sup- 
ported the heavy figure of Athena, the 
southernmost, together with the bar imme- 
diately behind it, the still heavier Zeus. 
These results were for a time accepted 
without reserve by Professor Furtwingler 
himself (Meisterwerke p. 243=Engl. ed. 
p. 463). In face, however, of his growing 
conviction that the centre can only be 
satisfactorily filled by the figure of Athena, 
he now proposes to solve the technical 
question otherwise than Dr. Sauer: the 
central ridge or randbank by no means 
necessarily precludes a central figure ; its 
object was rather, he thinks, to equilibrize a 
heavy, massive figure supported on both the 
broad iron converging bars. The necessity 
for the randbank is explained on the suppo- 
sition that the bars though sunk into the 
_ floor of the pediment, yet rose somewhat 
above it. Thus the presence of a central 
figure can be thoroughly reconciled with the 
traces on the floor of the pediment. There 
is, however, one grave objection—brought 
forward by our author with his wonted 
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candour—to identifying this figure as the 
Athena Medici. The plinth of the torso 
shows distinct traces of having been fastened 
by means of dowels. But the drawings of 
Sauer reveal no corresponding holes in the 
floor of the east pediment. This difficulty 
Furtwingler attempts to surmount by the 
suggestion—thrown out for the rest with 
exceeding reserve—that some Roman 
despoiler had torn the figure from the 
Parthenon and borne it off to Rome to 
decorate some temple pediment, when 
the dowelling was first found necessary. 
The dowelling marks have at any rate the 
advantage of proving that the figure 
belonged to a pediment, while the theory of 
Roman spoliation would explain the presence 
of the torso in Rome; it it really be from 
the Parthenon it would be difficult to 
understand how it got to Rome in more 
recent times. A fine drawing illustrates 
Furtwingler’s present notion of the general 
effect of the pediment ; by filling the centre 
with the figure of the goddess, he has 
assuredly imparted to the whole a unity and 
strength lacking in all previous restorations. 
The whole theory, however, is only put for- 
ward tentatively—it will be interesting to 
watch what alternative suggestions are 
offered as to the original purport of a pedi- 
mental figure made like the Medici torso of 
Athenian marble, copied on Athenian votive 
reliefs, and closely agreeing in style and 
proportion with the figures of the 
Parthenon. 

A curious discovery has enabled Furt- 
wingler to solve definitely the date and 
purport of the well-known frieze in Munich 
representing the ‘ Marriage of Poseidon and 
Amphitrite.’ During a recent visit to the 
Louvre he found a further portion of this 
frieze—a relief of similar height, material, 
and dimensions, which like its companion 
at Munich was once in the Palazzo Santa 
Croce. The Paris relief shows a Roman 
general performing, amid his retinue and 
with the assistance of a priest, the solemn 
sacrifice of the swovetaurilia (the animals 
are quaintly represented in the inverse of 
the order suggested by the word and 
common on other monuments). The name 
of the general, who was also presumably the 
donor of the whole monument decorated by 
the frieze, is not far to seek. Long ago 
Urlichs had shown that the Munich frieze 
must have belonged to the temple of Neptune 
in Circo Flaminio whose site was close to 
that occupied in modern times by the 
Palazzo Santa Croce. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the sacrificing general can be 
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none other than Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
who, in the years 35-32 B.c. on the expira- 
tion of his governorship of Bithynia built 
—or perhaps only restored,! the temple of 
Neptune, the god who is celebrated on the 
Munich portion of the frieze. Thus the 
newly recovered fragment fixes the date of 
the whole, and it becomes possible to discard 
the once popular view that the Munich frieze 
was to the art of Skopas what the frieze 
of the Parthenon was to Pheidian art. 


The frieze which he has thus completed: 


Furtwingler attributes to an altar in 
front of the temple: this hypothesis, more- 
over, can alone account for the little pilasters 
which bound the sacrificial scene, and re- 
appear in identical form on the Munich 
frieze, where they mark off the central scene 
in a length precisely equal to the scene of 
sacrifice. If we follow Furtwingler in as- 
signing the Paris relief and the longer Munich 
scene respectively to the back and front of an 
altar, while the two shorter Munich slabs 
each adorned one of the sides, we not only 
understand the pilasters which are so 
worked as to display a return face, but 
obtain an altar according admirably with 
the extant ruins of the temple. 

In the last essay Furtwangler tries to 
discover what event the Roman tropaeum 
at Adam-Klissi in the Dobrudscha was in- 
tended tocommemorate. He refuses to follow 
Benndorf? in referring the scenes sculptured 
along the metopes and battlements to some 
exploit in Trajan’s second Dacian campaign: 
the large inscription Marti Ultort...Traianus 
etc., though found among the ruins, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the tropaeum; 
Benndorf’s theory necessitates a perverse 
and untenable explanation of those reliefs 
on the Trajan column celebrating the Em- 
peror’s journey to Dacia and his arrival? ; 
most important of all, the barbarians repre- 
sented at Adam-Klissi are of a type totally 
different from the Dacian; they wear narrow 
trousers, are generally naked from the waist 
up, their beards are long and their hair is 
combed into a knot at the side after the 
fashion recorded by Tacitus (Germ. 38) as 
characteristic of the German tribes. The 
clue to the real purport of the monument 
is its geographical position : as the tropaeum 
Augusti (La Turbie) on the spurs of the 


1 See on this point Urlichs’ Griechische Statuen 
im Republikanischen Rom, p. 19, an important little 
‘Programm’ which has escaped Furtwangler’s notice ; 
also my note on Plin. xxxv. 26 in The Elder Pliny’s 
Chapters on the History of Art, p. 197. 

? Benndorf, Niemann, and Tocilesco, das Monu- 
ment von Adam Klissi, Vienna, 1895. 

* Cf. Petersen in Rim. Mitth. xi. 1896, p. 104 ff. 
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Maritime Alps above Monaco, marked the 
conquest of the Alpine region by Augustus, 
as the Tropaewm in Pyrenaeo erected by 
Pompey after the Sertorian wars marked the 
boundary of the newly-conquered region, as 
Drusus and Germanicus marked the limits 
of their conquests by tropaea upon the Elbe 
andthe Weser, so thetropaewm at Adam-Klissi 
must have been erected at a time when the 
Danube became the new frontier of the 
Empire, ie. in the Augustan period. The 
lands on the right shore of the Danube 
were conquered by Marcus Licinius Crassus 
in 29-28 B.c., when the wild German tribe 
of the Bastarnae and the hostile peoples of 
Northern Thrace were once and for all ex- 
pelled from the region. Furtwangler be- 
lieves, accordingly, that the ‘ropaewm of 
Adam-Klissi commemorates this campaign, 
and that the sculptures of the metopes re- 
present for the greater part scenes from the 
deadly battle in the forest when the troops 
of Crassus fell upon the unsuspecting Bas- 
tarnae and annihilated them, Crassus slaying 
with his own hand their King Deldon (Dio 
Cassius xxxviii. 10). Thus the Germanic 
type of the barbariansof Adam Klissi receives 
asatisfactory explanation, while history gains 
for the German wars of Rome as im- 
pressive a monumental witness as the Trajan 
column is to the Dacian wars or the column 
of Marcus Aurelius to the Marcomannic 
campaigns. 

The book closes with an excursus upon 
the too notorious ‘Tiara of Saitaphernes.’ 
At greater length than was possible in the 
article published in Cosmopolis,* the author 
sbows whence the forger borrowed the 
motives of the tiara, without discrimination of 
style or date: how, when left entirely to his 
own resources, he fell into ridiculous traps : 
against all Greek precedent he provided his 
Seythians with archaeologically accurate 
Scythian cauldrons ; he placed a Nike above 
the King in the hunting-scene, forgetting 
that no Greek ever looked ‘ upon the slaying 
of a wild beast as a fact worthy to be 
crowned by Nike’; worst of all he gave to the 
wind-gods that hover above the pyre of 
Patroklos the form of children, though the 
wind-god as putto is a conception entirely 
foreign to antiquity. Lastly Professor Furt- 
wangler repeats his assertion that the in- 
scription on the tiara is clumsily adapted 
(in dngstlichen unsicheren Ziigen) from the 
celebrated inscription in honour of Proto- 
genes (C./.G. 2058) the rich citizen who 

4 August 1896 This first article was answered by 
M. Héron de Villefosse in Cosmopolis for September, 


and by Theodore Reinach in the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts for the same month. 
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helped to replenish the city’s empty coffers 
when Olbia was sorely pressed for costly 
gifts—Sapa—by the barbarous King Sai- 
taphernes. ‘It is absurd to suppose that 
the wild, nomadic king who wanted gold, 
solid gold, was to be appeased by a Greek 
honorary inscription, by illustrations to 
Homer, and by little pictures on thin gold 
foil.... But the forger with insufficient 
historical knowledge conceived the notion 
of fabricating one of the ‘ presents’ men- 
tioned in the Protogenes inscription, and of 
thus satisfying the popular craving for 
tangible witness to the truth of literary 
tradition. Many a ‘relic’ has ere now 
owed its existence to the same craving.’ 

A mere outsider may be allowed to feel 
surprise at the wealth of learning and of 
argument expended upon this ugly tiara as 
much by those who impugn as by those who 
champion its genuineness. 

The reprint Statwenkopien should have 
a special interest for English archae- 
ologists, as giving a detailed and richly 
illustrated description of a number of Greek 
statues at Ince Blundell Hall, Woburn 
Abbey, and Cambridge. Especially note- 
worthy are the superb Zeus and Theseus 
from Ince (plates I.-III.). A statue in the 
Villa Pamfili (pl. X.) is brought into con- 
nexion with the ‘Mother of the Gods’ of 
Agorakritos. The important introductory 
pages contain a first attempt towards dis- 
tinguishing between various classes of copies. 
During the first or creative period of Greek 
art we only find ‘studio copies,’ school 
adaptations, derived or kindred conceptions, 
free imitations on coins, gems or vases. 
Copying proper begins in Pergamon, and 
coincides with the rise of the systematic 
study of art-history ; yet accurate copying 
with help of the cast and of pointing was, 
so to speak, the invention of Pasiteles of 
Naples whose guingue volumina nobilium 
operum in toto orbe Furtwangler represents 
as a sort of descriptive catalogue of all the 
extant works best worth copying. The 
significant result of this first article is 
to show that we now know of a sufficient 
number of signed copies to enable us to 
bring some order among the unsigned ones 
also. Evetnte SELLERS. 

Munich. 


MEMPHIS AND MYCENAE,. 


Memphis and Mycenae ; an examination of 
Egyptian Chronology and its application to 
the early History of Greece, by CECIL 
Torr, M.A. Damnabitque oculos. Ovid. 
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Cambridge University Press. 1896. 
8vo. pp. xii. 74, and a folding table, 5s. 


THE current statement ‘that the Mycenaean 
age in Greece can definitely be fixed at 
1500 B.o. or thereabouts, on the strength of 
evidence from Egyptian sources,’ really 
consists of ‘a pair of propositions; one 
being that the Mycenaean age in Greece 
was contemporary with the reigns of certain 
Kings of Dynasty X VIII in Egypt; the other 
being that these kings were reigning there 
at some such date as 1500 B.c.’ (p. i.) Mr. 
Torr denies both of these propositions; the 
first on the ground that the evidence is 
insufficient ; the second on the ground that 
astronomical calculations are inapplicable to 
Egyptian chronology, and that the only safe 
reckoning is to construct from existing 
documents a chronology of minimum inter- 
vals from the Persian conquest of 525 B.c. 

On the first of these, it is unfortunate 
that Mr. Torr has confined himself to a nega- 
tive argument, and has reserved the whole 
of the positive conclusions which he claims 
to draw from purely Greek evidence (pp. 1. 
and 65). And further, whatever the value 
of his statements may be on these, or upon 
the Egyptian chronology and kindred sub- 
jects which he discusses in the earlier 
chapters, his account of the archaeological 
evidence is frequently inaccurate and mis- 
leading in fact, and inconclusive in argu- 
ment. 

For example, in discussing the mass of 
rubbish at Tell-el-Amarna (p. 65) where 
Mykenaean vases were found mixed with 
XVIIIth Dynasty rings and scarabs, Mr. 
Torr asserts that ‘in order to maintain the 
notion that these Mykenaean fragments are 
contemporary with those kings of Dynasty 
XVIII., one must suppose that when the 
people broke a vase of coarse Egyptian ware, 
they left the fragments lying about promiscu- 
ously ; but when they broke a vase of delicate 
Mykenaean ware, or even of Phoenician 
glass, they carried the fragments out of the 
city and threw them away upon this piece 
of ground outside. And this does not seem 
likely.’ 

This is a misstatement of the case. 
This ‘piece of ground outside’ — some 
three furlongs, in fact, from the town—is 
a mass of rubbish some hundreds of feet in 
diameter, and, as Mr. Torr admits, averag- 
ing a foot in thickness. It consisted, as its 
discoverer expressly states, mainly of pot- 

1 Mr. Torr ignores Prof. Petrie’s practically con- 


clusive argument that this glass was made at Tell-el- 
Amarna. 
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tery,—some 20,000,000 sherds, by a rough 
estimate of its cubic content; and this 
enormous mass included no types character- 
istic of any Dynasty but the XVIIIth, 
and most of those which are peculiar to it. 

Now it was ‘scattered throughout the 
whole area’ of this enormous mass of rubbish 
(Petrie, Tell-el-Amarna p. 15) that the 1329 
pieces of Aegean pottery, and ‘some dozens 
of objects with the names of the royal 
family’ were found. The fact (p 65) that 
pottery with XVIIIth Dynasty inscriptions 
was not found on this site is counterbalanced 
by the fact that these equally valid date- 
marks were so found. Mr. Torr as else- 
where insists on the negative, but refuses to 
admit the positive evidence. 

Consequently, as Prof. Petrie says, ‘ Here 
we have not to consider isolated objects 
about which any such questions (of mis- 
placement) can arise, nor a small deposit 
which might be casually disturbed, nor a 
locality which has ever been reoccupied : 
but we have to deal with thousands of tons 
of waste heaps, with pieces of hundreds of 
vases, and about a hundred absolutely dated 
objects with cartouches.’! 

He further considers it clear, from the 
dateable objects found in the rubbish heap, 
and quoted by Mr. Torr, ‘that the mounds 
belong to a very little longer time than the 
reign of Akhenaten’? (Chu-en-Aten): and 
that there is no reason to suspect any 
admixture of later objects, either native or 
imported. In face of this definite statement, 
Mr. Torr insists that ‘there was nothing 
whatever to indicate that the Mykenaean 
and Phoenician fragments were thrown away 
there at the same date with the broken 
rings and scarabs,’ (p. 65). But he produces 
no evidence either that the place was in- 
habited at all at any other date than the 
short period in the XVIIIth Dynasty 
which Prof. Petrie assigns to it: or that 
Prof. Petrie’s method of dating by the style 
of the native pottery is unsound: or that 
there was any trace of subsequent additions 
to the rubbish-site, other than the My- 
kenaean and ‘ Phoenician’ fragments ; he 
gives no explanation how the latter became 
distributed through the whole mass of 
rubbish : and in any case he fails to show 
that the Mykenaean fragments, if they were 
not contemporary with the rubbish, were 
not already there before it was deposited. 


1 Tell-el-Amarna, p. 17. [It should, be observed 
that Mr. Torr has discussed Mr. Petrie’s account 
in earlier numbers of this review (vol. vi. pp. 127 
sq., and vol. viii. pp. 320 sq.).—G. E. M.] 

2 Tell-cl-Amarna, p. 16. 
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Another misstatement of the same 
kind, but two-fold, follows in the next 
paragraph, where Mr. Torr makes the 
unsupported assertion that the foreign 
pottery found by Prof. Petrie in the rubbish 
heaps outside Kahun ‘is mainly of the 
types that come to light at Naukratis and 
other places occupied by Greeks between 
700 and 500’ (p. 66) without a hint that this 
has been even questioned. In the first place, 
only four of the published fragments 
(Illahun, Pl. I. 4. 6. 10. 12.) could be mis- 
taken by anybody for any known fabric of 
Naukratite pottery. In the second place, 
their discoverer, who was also one of the 
original excavators of Naukratis, distinctly 
states (Illahun, p. 10) that they are neither 
Naukratite nor of any later style known to 
him. This conclusion is based on differences 
alike of the clay, the glaze, the paint, the 
forms of the vases, and the scheme of orna- 
ment. In the third place, the very frag- 
ments which are least unlike Naukratite 
ware have been lately recognised, by iden- 
tity alike of clay, glaze, paint, form, and 
ornament, as a local Cretan fabric.?. This 
Cretan pottery is found in undisturbed 
Cretan tombs which contain scarabs of 
Egyptian fabrics which are characteristic 
of the XIIth Dynasty and no other.t 
Here, as in the case of the XVIIIth 
Dynasty scarabs of Mykenae and Ialysos, 
Mr. Torr ought to show why the ancient 
Cretan connoisseurs specialised in scarabs of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, and how they were 
enabled to reject late forgeries, and secure 
only specimens of the genuine fabric and 
materials; or if he refuses to accept these 
scarabs as of XIIth Dynasty style, he ought 
to give grounds for his opinion, instead of 
tacitly assuming that they are of some 
later date. 

From this unsupported assertion that the 
Kahun pottery is Naukratite, Mr. Torr 
infers ‘the futility of arguing that things 
must date from the same period, if they 
happen to be discovered in the same deposit.’ 
(p. 66). If his premise is false, we must 
await further evidence before accepting his 
conclusion ; yet it is this conclusion which 
underlies the whole of his argument in this 
chapter, and this is the only evidence which 
he brings to support it. 

But let us take this conclusion, and apply 
it to the argument as stated by Mr. Torr. 

3 Myres, Proc. Soc. Antig. N.S. xv. (1895) 273: 
cf. Mariani, Mon. Ant. vi. (1896) Pl. viii. 5. 

4 Evans, Cretan Pictographs, 1895, Appendix ; cf. 
p. 57 = J.H.S. xiv. p. 327. I have seen the scarabs 


independently, and entirely agree with Mr. Evans’ 
conclusion. 
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(1) If ‘things which are discovered in 
the same deposit’ are not necessarily of the 
same date, what becomes of Mr. Torr’s 
argument from the contents of the same 
vault in the Apis sepulchres (p. 10), or from 
a collocation of mummies (p. 25) ? 

(2) If two sets of objects are not of the 
same age, one set must of course be older 
than the other; but it is a further question 
which is the older. Now Mr. Torr admits, 
rightly or wrongly, that the Rekh-ma-Ra 
tomb represents objects of ‘Mykenaean’ 
workmanship already in the time of 
Thothmes III. (Men-cheper-Ra). It is 
therefore open to any one to argue, as against 
Mr. Torr at all events, that at Tell-el- 
Amarna the Mykenaean potsherds are the 
prior ingredient in the rubbish heap, and 
not the scarabs of Thothmes III. and later 
kings; and in any case Mr. Torr’s argument 
brings us no nearer to a decision whether 
scarabs of Dynasty XVIII. have been 
dropped on a Mykenaean site, or Mykenaean 
fragments on one of Dynasty X VIII. 

(3) The same is the case with the deposit 
at Kahun, until Mr. Torr has established 
his identification of Naukratite pottery 
therein. The deposit must date ‘at latest’ 
from a period before the decline of the 
town!; but Mr. Torr has still to show that 
the Aegean ingredient of it is not altogether 
earlier, for Prof. Petrie says that ‘this 
Aegean pottery was found in and under 
these rubbish-heaps.’ ” 

(4) Similarly Mr. Torr has still to show 
that the coffin of Pinetchem’s grandson was 
not buried in an old tomb, and that part of 
the former equipment was not left lying 
there, or even used again for the new 
occupant. This is an occurrence which can 
be amply illustrated in Egypt, in Cyprus, 
and in fact, everywhere where chamber- 
burial was in vogue. 

In discussing the X VIIIth Dynasty scarabs, 
&e., found at Mykenae and Ialysos, Mr. 
Torr displays no knowledge of any mode of 
dating Egyptian objects except by their in- 
scriptions. He admits the criterion of style 
in a department of Mykenaean archaeology 
where he can claim that it suits his theory 
(p. 69). Where it goes contrary, he ignores 
this class of evidence altogether. Thus he 
treats the scarab from Kamiros inscribed 
Chufu, as of the same value as those from 


1 Tllahun, p. 9. ‘From their position no later 
people would have accumulated these heaps...The 
external rubbish-heaps must belong to a time when 
the town was full. And their contents agree to 
that early date.’ 

* (For Mr. Torr’s comments see Class. Rev. vi. 
p. 130.] 
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Ialysos inscribed Amenhotep III. and Thii, 
whereas the one is a XX VIth Dynasty forg- 
ery of a common type,® and the others are of 
regular X VIIIth Dynasty fabric, and of a 
series of which forged scarabs are apparently 
unknown. Mr. Torr seems to assume that a 
scarab is forged unless it can be demon- 
strated to be genuine, With our present 
knowledge of styles and fabrics the opposite 
assumption is at least equally tenable. Even 
Mr. Torr probably does not presume all 
Roman bronze coins to be forgeries of the 
age of Gallienus, in spite of the fact that 
such forgeries are recognised and common. 
And there is no more difficulty in detecting 
a XXVIth Dynasty scarab, in spite of an 
early inscription, than in detecting those 
coins of Gallienus. 

In any cases, however, in which the fabric 
is not decisive against a late date of manu- 
facture, the evidence of a single scarab is of 
course very weak indeed. But when scarabs 
of several kings are found together, the 
probabilities, if the scarabs were mere orna- 
ments or heirlooms, would be so greatly 
against the occurrence together of scarabs 
of consecutive or nearly consecutive reigns, 
that when these do occur together, they 
may be regarded as very probably fixing the 
date of the group in the place where it occurs.* 

Now the evidence of the scarabs on 
Mykenaean sites is very much strengthened 
by the fact that both at Mykenae and at 
Ialysos all the imported porcelain objects 
of recognisable fabrics are of XVIIIth or 
XIXth Dynasty styles.° The probability is 
thus proportionately strengthened that they 
were all imported within the period to which 
they belong in Egypt. Before Mr. Torr can 
secure his own position, he will have to 
bring evidence not merely that they are not 
of XVIIIth Dynasty fabric, but that they 
are of some recognised fabric which better 
suits his theory. 

The hypothesis of heirlooms, like Mr. 
Torr’s rejection of the argument from group- 
ing, cuts both ways. Which is the more 
probable heirloom, a rare foreign vase, or a 
perishable article of everyday use like a 
wooden kohl-tube (p. 63-4) even if the latter 
bears a royal cartouche? The latter, by the 
way, shows no sign of long use: and royal 
cartouches were too common on household 
articles to confer any special value. 


% Cf. Men-ka-Ra in a Ptolemaic or Roman tomb at 
Amathus (Brit. Mus, 172) and the ubiquitous ‘‘Nau- 
kratite ” forgeries of Men-kheper-Ra (Thothmes LII. ). 

* £.g. Neb-mat-Ra and Neb-kheferu-Ra at Gurob 
(Torr, p. 63), and the numerous Eighteenth Dynasty 
scarabs and rings at Tell-el-Amarna (Torr pp. 64-65). 

5 J.H.S. xii. p. 278 ff, 
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He also thinks! that the occurrence of 
XVIIIth Dynasty scarabs at Ialysos, and the 
popularity of ‘Memnon’ in later Greece, are 
explained by the foreign origin of Queen Thii. 
But, in syllogistic form, ‘some foreigners 
are not Greeks.’ Queen Thii came from N. 
Syria, perhaps even from beyond the Euph- 
rates. The popularity of Maria Theresa 
dollars in Abyssinia is not explained by a 
marriage alliance between Austria and Spain. 

In a short Appendix Mr. Torr reprints 
from the Academy, for the benefit of Mr. H. 
S. Washington (p. x), a refutation of M. 
Fouqué’s theory that the eruption of Thera, 
which buried a prehistoric settlement, might 
be placed as early as, or earlier than, 2000 
B.c. Volcanoes are capricious creatures, 
and if there is method in their madness, no 
one has yet detected it. But after correct- 
ing M. Fouque’s history, Mr. Torr himself 
falls into a geological error. 

(1) Mr. Washington, with whose conclu- 
sions Mr. Torr says that he agrees, shows 
clearly on geological grounds that the whole 
of the pumice had been laid down and con- 
solidated before the present cliff-face was 
formed (v. Washington, Am. Journ. Arch. 
ix. p. 512). In many places the deposit is 
deeply eroded, and covered with rolled 
gravel; and none of the recorded eruptions 
have been severe enough, or near enough to 
the cliff-face, to cut it back appreciably. 


Moreover the story of droughts in Hdt. iv. 


147 accords with the present state of the 
island, thickly covered as it is by this series 
of pumice-beds, which absorb all surface 
water. 

(2) If the mediaeval eruptions covered 
the island thickly with pumice, this ought 
to be represented above the rolled gravel and 
shingle-beds which overlie the older pumice- 
beds. But neither Mr. Torr, nor Mr. Wash- 
ington, nor M. Fouqué notice this vital 
point, even in describing the viii century 
buildings; and as a matter of fact such 
mediaeval pumice-beds cannot be identified. 
Theophanes probably exaggerated the erup- 
tion of 726 a.p., and Mr. Torr certainly ex- 
aggerates the amount of pumice which has 
fallen in Thera since the viii century B.C. 
When he claims a large part of the existing 
pumice as mediaeval, it is a fair question, 
which and what thickness of the existing 
beds does he mean, and on what geological 
evidence does he rely ? 

(3) In any case, the viii century buildings 
are above the consolidated pumice, and 

1 Unless (p. 69) ‘this region’ and ‘that region’ in 
the same sentence refer to the same country ; which 
would be very queer English. 
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the prehistoric settlement is below all the 
pumice there is, for it stands directly on the 
lava. Now there is no evidence of an erup- 
tion between the Hellenic colonisation of 
Thera and 196 B.c., and on Mr, Torr’s prin- 
ciples we must not assume one. Therefore 
the great eruption, or eruptions (for soil was 
formed and grass grew in an interval be- 
tween the pumice-showers), probably took 
place before the Hellenic settlement, and 
certainly before the foundation of the viii cen- 
tury buildings. All this agrees with the 
Hellenic tradition (a) that the island was 
called SrpoyyvAy and KadXiory when ‘colo- 
nised by Kadmos,’ whereas in its present 
state it is neither ‘round’ like its namesake 
Stromboli, nor ‘ very beautiful’; (6) that, at 
a date roughly reckoned in generations to 
the middle of the second millennium, this 
colony perished utterly, and the island lay 
desolate ; (c) that the Hellenic colonisation 
came later, and that the island was then 
called @yjpa, which suits its present condition 
admirably. The clear inference from all 
this is that the great eruption was tradition- 
ally known to have preceded the Hellenic 
settlement, 7.e. took place by genealogical 
reckoning in the ix or x century ‘at latest,’ 
since which time the island has altered very 
little. 

We turn now to Mr, Torr’s revision of the 
Egyptian dates, and note in the first place 
that the two parts of his argument hang 
closely together. He wants minimum dates 
in Egyptian chronology, because he wants 
to reduce the interval between the Myke- 
naean and the Hellenic civilisations. As 
long as intermediate stages were unknown 
between the best Mykenaean and the earliest 
Hellenic art, this horror vacui was not with- 
out excuse. But, fortunately, recent dis- 
coveries in the Aegean, in Crete, and in 
Cyprus, have indicated clearly a long series 
of intermediate stages of civilisation, and 
the problem now is rather how to find room 
for the whole series within the chronological 
limits, than how to draw together the two 
edges of an apparent gap. 

And it is here that Mr. Torr’s results are 
of positive value. ‘A statement is current,’ 
as he would say,” that the golden cups from 
Vaphio represent the goldsmith’s art of the 
vii century. Mr. Torr’s argument shows 
that Pinetchem, in whose grandson’s tomb a 
solitary and belated Mykenaean vase was 
found, ‘came to the throne in 876 a¢ latest.’ 
He brings no good evidence to show that, if 
it does not belong to the tomb, it is not 
earlier; and all the other examples which 


* 2 Times, Jan. 6, 1896 ; Academy, Jan. 11, 1896. 
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he quotes are very much earlier. So we 
may hope to hear no more of that theory at 
all events. Jn any case, the discovery of a 
very Jate-Mykenaean style, in Cyprus for 
example, proves no more (but also no less) 
about dates at Mykenae or Ialysos than the 
discovery of very early objects at Kahun. 

On the other hand, though he refuses to 
date any extant Mykenaean object at all so 
early, he admits that Mykenaean objects are 
represented in the tomb of Rekh-ma-Ra, in 
the time of Men-khefer-Ra (Thothmes IIT.) 
(p. 67); in which case, it is difficult to see 
what is gained by disputing the date of this 
or that vase, when all the extant specimens 
are of later dates than Thothmes III. 

The current chronology of Egypt is based 
on the assumption that the Egyptians used 
a calendar year of 365 days and no leap 
year: so that the natural year of approxim- 
ately 3651 days completed a cycle of retard- 
ation in 1461 calendar years, carrying with 
it the natural seasons, the rising of the Nile, 
and the heliacal risings of the stars; to- 
gether with all feasts which were regulated 
thereby. From this it follows that if the 
calendar dates of the same phenomenon or 
feast are known for two different calendar 
years, the interval between those years can 
be directly calculated from the discrepancy. 

Mr. Torr argues (1) that in any case the 
real duration of the ‘Sothice cycle’ ending 
139 a.p. (as used by Censorinus) would 
not have been 1461 years but 1457 ; (2) that 
it would have begun and ended on ditferent 
dates in different parts of Egypt; (3) that 
it was invented by Hellenistic astronomers 
at Alexandria (p. 57); (4) that it is not 
presupposed or recognized by certain Rames- 
side calendars which he quotes (p. 59). 

With regard to points (1) and (2) Mr. 
Torr may set his mind at rest; for if he 
will consult any of the principal contribu- 
tions to Egyptian chronology from Biot 
downwards—of whom he quotes not one 
throughout the chapter—he will see that 
these elementary astronomical facts have 
not been ignored in the calculation of the 
current chronology. The fact that Alex- 
andrian chronologists used imperfect data 
does not affect the validity of the method, 
or the general coherence of their results. 
E.g. Theon of Alexandria puts an ‘era of 
Menophres’ in 1322 B.c. Menophres, of 
whom Mr. Torr knows nothing (p. 65), may 
well be Men-peh-Ra (Ramesses I.) whose 
reign is dated 1328-1326 by downward 
reckoning from Mahler’s date for Thothmes 
III. (cf. Petrie, Hist. Zg. Il. 33). 

Meanwhile, Mr. Torr says (p. 57) that 
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some Egyptian calendars were calculated 
for a year of 360 days (e.g. Papyros Ebers) ; 
and others for an astronomical year of 3654 
days; but he ignores a large number of 
facts which show that ordinary Egyptian 
reckoning recognised a cycle of some sort, 
and give consistent results only when com- 
bined on the hypothesis that this cycle was 
that of 1461 years, afterwards calculated by 
Alexandrian astronomers. For example 
Herodotus (II. 4) contrasts the ordinary 
Greek year of 360 days, by which the 
natural seasons shifted appreciably from 
year to year and were redressed by inter- 
calation, with the Egyptian year current 
in his time, where five days, intercalated 
annually, kept the seasons redressed from 
year to year. This passage proves the use 
of a calendar year of 365 days in the fifth 
century. That is all that is required to 
warrant the application of the Sothic 
reckoning to Egyptian chronology. Mr. 
Torr may be right or wrong in saying that 
the cycle of 1461 years was not calculated 
or applied to historical purposes till the 
Ptolemaic age: but that does not affect the 
question whether either Censorinus or 
Mahler is justified in reckoning dates by 
the aid of it. 

But the use of a year of 365 days in 
Egypt can be traced much further back than 
the fifth century. A series of XVIIIth 
Dynasty documents shows that the date of 
the Sothic festival was systematically altered 
by seven days every thirty years and that 
this change was celebrated by a greater 
feast, the Sed-festival. Ina series of twelve 
consecutive Sed-festivals, only three are un- 
represented by extant inscriptions, and one 
of these falls in the ‘heretic’ reign of 
Akhenaten: and of the remainder five ex- 
pressly note the month and day of the 
festival. Now these regularly recurring 
dates will not work out on any hypothesis 
but that of a year of 365 days ; and as the 
Sed-festivals recur in inscriptions of other 
reigns at considerable intervals, the pre- 
sumption is that the year of 365 days was 
normal. It is true that Ramessu IJ. started 
a new series of Sed-festivals every third 
year from his thirtieth onwards; but that 
he did not interfere with the astronomical 
Sed-festival is shown by the El Kab inscrip- 
tion of his forty-first year. 

And yet again, an inscription of the [Vth 
Dynasty gives a calendar of twelve months 
of thirty days, with five intercalary days at 
the end of the year, which is exactly the 
system described by Herodotus. This dis- 
poses of the account of the five days given 
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in the Book of the Sothis (Syne. p. 123), and 
justifies the calculation of dates by astro- 
nomical methods under the Old Kingdom: 
where an inscription, which dates the Nile- 
flood, and corresponds to 3350 B.c., gives a 
date of 3410 B.c. for the beginning of Dyn- 
asty VI., as against 3503 by dead-reckoning 
from the lists.! 

Mr. Torr’s alternative chronology is con- 
structed from a number of official or semi- 
official documents, which give a continuous 
genealogy upwards from the accession of 
Psammetichos in 664 B.c. to the third year 
of Rameses Heq-mat-Ra (p. 34). This 
genealogy, if the generations, fifteen in 
number, were given the Greek conventional 
length of thirty years, would give 1117 B.c. 
for the accession of Heq-mat-Ra which is 
not far from that given by astronomical 
reckoning. But Mr. Torr goes further than 
this. His object is to produce a chronology 
of minimum intervals, and he succeeds in 
reducing the accession of Heq-mat-Ra from 
1117 B.c. to 942 B.o. ‘at latest’ by the fol- 
lowing ingenious methods. 

(1) No king is reckoned to have reigned 
longer than the last year of which a dated 
document is known to Mr. Torr. This is as 
though he were to revise Ptolemaic chron- 
ology by cutting down the reigns to the 
year recorded on the latest known coin in 
each case. 

(2) If a king seems to have reigned un- 
reasonably long, he may be assumed to have 
reigned de jure and not de facto, like Charles 
II. who reckoned from 1649, though not 
‘recognised at Westminster’ till 1660. 
Thus Mr. Torr proposes to annihilate 
the twenty-three years of User-mat-Ra 
Takelot (p. vii.) with the conjecture that he 
reigned de facto for a few months, and told 
lies about the rest ; on the ground that ‘No 
king of Egypt would have reigned for all 
those years without making himself con- 
spicuous upon the monuments.’ Let us 
hope that Mr. Torr’s exertions may save 
him at all events from that condemnation. 

(3) If generations mount up.provokingly 
fast, three or four successive occupants of a 
heriditary office may be assumed to have 
been brothers (p. 9): in spite of the fact 
that they all bear the title of ‘ Royal Son.’ 

(4) Similarity of name is good evidence of 
identity of person: eg. (p. 24) Auapuat, 
royal son of Rameses, is identified on weak 
evidence with Auput, son of Hetch-kheper- 
Ra Sheshenk: (p. 13) two Nemarts and 
(p. 14) two Uasarkens are identified. 
Edward II. and Edward ITI. are not identi- 

1 Petrie, Hist. Eg. i. 253. 
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cal, though each had a father Edward, and 
each held the title of Prince of Wales. 

Moreover, if Skemiophris (p. 48) can re- 
present Sebek-em-sas; (p. 29) Psusennes, 
Paseb-chanu; and Sivi, Sabako; it is a 
little hypercritical to refuse Aquaiusha for 
’"AxaiFol, as Mr. Torr does, ignoring the fact 
that this is only one of a long list of equally 
close transliterations, and that the cogency 
of such a list is cumulative. 

(5) Personal names go in alternate gener- 
ations in many Egyptian families ; but in a 
work which professes to take nothing for 
granted, the frequent use made of this canon 
to piece fragmentary genealogies together 
needs explanation. 

It is a corollary from this and the last- 
named proposition, that a man is his own 
grandfather unless there is documentary 
evidence to the contrary: a genealogical 
canon which we recommend to MrvTorr’s 
serious consideration. This might be applied 
to reduce even his minimum by one-half. 

(6) The unknown name of a brother may 
be recovered from the masculine form of 
the name of a woman whom it is con- 
venient that he should have had as sister 
and as wife (p. 7). This also needs justi- 
fieation. 

(7) The Apis was not an occasional pro- 
digy, but the succession of Apis bulls was 
continuous, so that the death of one Apis 
necessarily coincided with the birth of the 
next. In which case, we should expect an 
explanation (1) how the new Apis was 
brought to birth so conveniently, (2) why 
its birth was ever chronicled at all, if the 
date was fixed by the death of its predeces- 
sor, ¢.g. (p. 10) the Apis dating of Sheskonk 
and Bocchoris. 

(8) If no Apis died in a king’s reign, he 
was not ‘recognised at Memphis’—such is 
fame! Consequently he must have reigned 
somewhere else, and someone else, in whose 
reign an Apis died, must have been king at 
Memphis meanwhile ; consequently all kings 
who failed to survive an Apis form ‘ parallel 
dynasties’ with those who succeeded in 
doing so. 

If the negative evidence is quite com- 
plete for whole Dynasties, a probability is es- 
tablished, but no more: in any case the 
argument is negative; and is there any 
evidence that no Apis bulls are buried else- 
where ? 

The net result of this minimum chron- 
ology is to reduce the interval from Psam- 
metichos (XX VI. 1) to Ahmes (XVIII. 1) 
from 923 years to 607, and the accession of 
the latter from 1587 B.c, to 1271 ‘at latest.’ 
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Above this point Dynasties XIII.-X VII. are 
extinguished utterly—because, presumably, 
they did not ‘make themselves conspicuous’ 
to Mr. Torr ;—for Sequenen-Ra and Apepi, 
who did, are admitted on sufferance—so that 
Amenemhat(Mat-cheru-Ra) of Dynasty XII. 
is placed in the generation immediately above 
Ahmes of Dynasty XVIII. 

Unfortunately the genealogy, which is the 
valuable part of the essay, is not carried 
continuously beyond 939-401! ‘at latest’ ; 
but it is in this section that the main reduc- 
_tions which affect the Mykenaean question 
are made. It is perhaps worth pointing out 
that the fifteen generations in question are 
compressed into 275 years. 
six of them are in the female line, but the 
average length of a generation, from birth 
to birth—eighteen years and four months— 
is surely a ‘minimum interval.’ The Jewish 
kings have an average of exactly twenty 
years, which is very much higher. More- 
over, if Mr. Torr’s assumption, that family 
names went in alternate generations, is suf- 
ficiently well founded for his purposes, it 
proves also that fully half of the children in 
this list were not eldest sons; which of 
course lowers the birth-to-birth average of 
parental ages. Now as an average pre- 
sumes that some are over, and some are 
under the average, the physical limit is very 
nearly reached in the latter cases. 

So much for the theoretical aspect of Mr. 
Torr’s chronology. It has this commonplace 
practical difficulty which will much delay 
its adoption, that every new discovery will 
shift the whole series above it: for there 
are no fixed points except at the bottom. 
However, we now know the worst: any 
change henceforward must be in an upward 
direction, and we wish Mr. Torr, as dis- 
coveries proceed, a complete and a rapid 
recantation. 

Joun L. Myres. 


1 The third year of Heq-mat-Ra, p. 34. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Este.—An interesting discovery has been made here 
in the shape of a well or shaft for the drainage of a 
house. The mouth of it was closed by a slab of 
stone, above which were regular layers of earth, slabs 
of mortar, small stones, and more mortar. It was 
used for collecting water in rainy seasons, so as to 
keep the moisture from other parts of the building. 
The shaft is built of eight courses of stone, and was 
found full of slabs of stone inside, together with tiles, 
all artificially arranged so as to allow the water to 


It is true that 
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run through. Two similar arrangements have 
hitherto been found in Italy.? 

Bologna.—Some inscriptions found during recent 
excavations have now been published ; none are of 
very much interest except a cippus of L. Statorius 
Bathyllus, with a head of Medusa in the tympanon 
and a rosette on either side. Below the inscription 
are a pair of compasses and a plumb line, indicating 
that Bathyllus was an architect. [For similar sub- 
jects, see Bliimner, Technologie, ii. p. 236, and Durm, 
Baukunst, p. 361.] Another cippus of Q. Valerius 
Restitutus has a relief representing an aurifex 
brattiarius (cf. Jahn in Ber. d. Sachs. Gesellsch. 1861, 
pl. 7, Fig. 2=Bliimner, op. cit. p. 312). 

Arezzo.—Five tombs covered with tiles, containing 
fragmentary vases, have been found in the bed of the 
river, showing that its course must have been 
originally different. At a distance of one mile from 
the city Etruscan remains have been found, con- 
sisting of a tomb with cinerary urn, an inscription, 
and fragments of Campano-Etruscan ware of the 
second century B.c. The urn is inscribed Velia* 
Vetui ; the tomb is covered with a slab of sandstone 
on which is inscribed V * Caini* C* Rucu * Ceicnal. 
Another urn was found with the inscription Larthi * 
Ti: Aneina. All these are the nawes of various 
Aretine families.? 

Corneto-Tarquinii.—A find has been made of 
archaic Greek vases and others of local fabric ; also 
bronze fibulae and other remains. Ainong the vases 
was an aryballos in the form of a helmeted head, 
well executed, in the Rhodian style ; the helmet has 
a hook in front, probably the pdAos, asis seen on the 
Clazomenae sarcophagi.* 

Rome.—An interesting cippus has come to light on 
the Via Latina, with an acrostic inscription which 
runs as follows: 


Moribus hic simplex situs est Titus Aelius Faustus, 
Annis in lucem duo de triginta moratus, 

Cui dederant pinguem populis praebere liquorem 
Antoninus item Commodus simul induperantes. 
Rara viro vita et species rarissima ; fama 

Invida, sed rapuit semper fortuna probatos. 

Ut signum invenias quod erat dum vita maneret 
Selige literulas primas e versibus octo. 


This Macarius was the son of a freedman of 
Antoninus Pius, and from a.D. 176-180 superintended 
the public distribution of mustwm or of oil (see 
line 3),+ 

Sala Consilina, LIucania.—Some archaic tombs 
have been investigated, containing fragments of 
Corinthian ware, and some black-figured vases ; a 
hydria of the common archaic Italian type, and other 
bronze vessels, the finest of which is an oinochoe, 
the handle of which is formed by the figure ofa nude 
man leaning back, a common Etruscan type.! 

Carife, Apulia.—Two vases have been found here, 
containing a treasure of 13 silver and 103 bronze 
coins, 17 of the latter being cast, the rest stamped. 
The cast coins are all Roman fractions of the as ; 
among the others are coins of Neapolis, Arpi, 
Heraclea, Thurii, and Aquilonia.? 

Reggio. —A bath has been discovered, of consider- 
able size, with frigidarium, hypocaust, mosaic 
pavements, and curved marble seats (scholae) ; alsoa 
conduit of terracotta, beneath a mosaic staircase. A 
marble slab was found representing a gabled edifice, 
with a jug and patera in the tympanon, and remains 


of an inscription PPYTANIC-KAI AP- 
XQON-EKTWN | IAIJWN . . . | 


1 Notizie dei Lincet, April-June 1896. 
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gives similar inscriptions found here.* 

Terranova (Gela).—An interesting archaic Greek 
inscription has been found here, the oldest as yet 
known from Sicily. It is Boverpopnddy, and runs : 


PASIADAFOTO | 3$3TASAAMAS | 


POIE MacmddFou 7d caua * Kparns enol, By 
comparison with the Geloan inscription at Olympia 
(Roehl, 7.G.A. 512a) we may date this not later than 
the end of the sixth century B.c.? 


GREECE. 


Patras.—In the quarter of the town known as 
Psila Alonia a very fine mosaic of Roman date has 
come to light. The portion at present above ground 
is about 10 x 20 ft., and is enclosed by a border, but 
it appears to extend still further on one side. On 
the part already cleared are two subjects : (1) a group 
of nude athletes after the conclusion of the games ; 
some wear laurel-wreaths and hold branches of wild 
olive ; others hold shields or the diskos ; and one is 
scraping himself with a strigil. (2) A figure dressed 
in purple accompanies a group of dancers on the lute ; 
women in short dresses play the flute and stringed 
instruments. The colours are very vivid, but the 
part containing the musical scenes is not well 
preserved. 

Thessaly.—Two bee-hive tombs have come to light 
on the south slopes of Mt. Ossa, built of stone, with 
Spéuot. Very little was found in them except pottery, 
which is rather of a prehistoric than Mycenaean 
character, the shapes recalling the fabrics of the 
Cyclades, but the decoration is later, chiefly 
geometrical painted patterns. 

At Karditza a very interesting archaic inscription 
has been found, on a bronze tablet. It is eleven lines 
in length, and it is to the effect that on the motion 
of Esylos the Sthetonii gave Sotairos of Corinth and 
his family protection and indemnity and proclaimed 
him a benefactor, for rescuing the silver and gold of 
Orestes, son of Pherecrates, which was nearly lost on 
the way to Delphi.* 

Thera.—Herr Hiller von Gaertringen has brought 
his excavations to anend. He has identified the city 
on the slopes of Mesa Vouno with the ancient Thera, 
while Oea has been recognised in the remains on the 
sea-shore near the modern town. An ancient 


1 Notizei dei Lincie, April-June 1896. 


2 Athenaeum, Oct. 10. 
* Mittheil. d. deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1896, pt. 2. 
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necropolis has also been explored between Mesa 
Vouno and Agios Elias, containing tombs of the 
archaic period, very rich in pottery and terracotta 
statuettes. Some vases of the Thera type were 
found, and are among the best specimens of the 
kind ; others are of Peloponnesian, Boeotian, and 
Cretan character [query : Mycenaean ?], showing the 
high development of Aegean trade at that date. The 
number of inscriptions found in Thera has now been 
brought up to 650.4 


ASIA MINOR. 


Valley of Upper Euphrates.—In 1894 this region 
was explored by Messrs. Hogarth and Yorke, with 
the object of discovering traces of the system of 
defences organised by the Romans on the eastern 
frontier of the Empire. They travelled from 
Mersina by Samsat (Samosata) and Erzinjian to 
Trebizond. The road from Mersina to Samsat is 
fairly well known, but one or two new inscriptions 
turned up, one at Missis (Mopsuestia) being a mile- 
stone of Valentinian, Valens, and Gratian; four 
more were found at Samsat. The rest of the way to 
Erzinjian was quite unknown, and important 
geographical results have been obtained. Between 
Erzinjian and Trebizond the identification of Sadagh 
with Satala has been finally settled by the discovery 
of inscriptions at that place relating to the fifteenth 
legion (Apollinaris), which was known to have been 
quartered at Satala. 

As regards the Roman roads and defences the chief 
results are as follows: the Peutinger route from 
Melitene (the centre of the system in this district) 
has been shown to go a different way from the 
Antonine Itinerary, over the existing Roman bridge 
at Kiakhta ; but what line it took over the Taurus is 
impossible to ascertain. On the road from Melitene 
to Satala the position of Dascusa and Dagusa has 
been distinguished and fixed with some probability, 
and other small points have been cleared up. Hardly 
any milestones exist in this region, and between 
Samosata and Satala there are only five with names 
of Emperors. The remains of defensive works are 
also very slight, probably owing to the fact that they 
were not much needed. In the first and second 
centuries of the Empire, Armenia was practically a 
Roman province, and consequently the frontier did 
not require to be protected against it.° 

H. B. WALTERS. 





4 Athenaeum, Nov. 7. 
> Geographical Journal, Oct.—Nov. 1896. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Vol. xx. Part 3, July, 


Revue de Philologie. 
1896. 

Néron et les Rhodiens, P. Fabia. On the date of 
Nero’s speech for the Rhodians we must follow Tacitus 
(Ann. xii. 58) who makes it 538 a.D., and not 
Suetonius (Nero 7) who puts it in 51. An inscrip- 
tion recently discovered and published by M. Hiller 
de Girtringen informs us that in the first year of 
Nero’s reign a Rhodian embassy came to him in 
consequence of a letter received by them, the con- 
tents of which we do not know. Quelques passages 
de Phédre, L. Havet. Reads in iv. 20 [iv. 18. 3] 
sinuque se ipse fovit contra misericors: defends afluens 
of codd. in v. 1, 10 [12]; in v. 5, thinks a line has 


dropped out between ll. 18 and 19. Fragments de 
UVEpitome prior des Clémentines recueillis sur les 
feuilles de garde d@un Parisinus: principales vari- 
iantes, C. E. Ruelle. Sw les vers 602-627 du 6e 
livre de l’ Enéide, A. Cartault. Against the proposal 
of L. Havet to place ll. 616-620 after 601. Plaut. 
Trin, 540, L. Havet. Suggests sacerrwme for accer- 
rume of codd. Corrections proposées dans Aristide 
Quintilien, sur la Musique, C. E. Ruelle. 


American Journal of Philology. Vol. xvii. _ 
2. Whole No. 66, July, 1896. 

On the Western Text of the Acts as Evidenced by 
Chrysostom, F. C. Conybeare. This text is best 
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given, though not in its entirety, in the Codex 
Bezae. It is here maintained that there once existed 
a Greek text of the type called Western, which was 
more comprehensive and older than the Bezan, and 
that this now lost text was the basis of an early 
commentary to which, in some form or other of it, 
both Chrysostom and Ephrem had access, so as to 
use it in their respective commentaries on the Acts. 
Establishment and Extension of the Law of Thurney- 
sen and Havet, ii. L. Horton-Smith. Summarizes 
his results thus: In the course of the third cent. 
B.c. among the upper classes (but not before the be- 
ginning of the second cent. B.c. among the lower 
classes), in consequence of very open pronunciation 
of 6 before uw, (1) Prim. Lat. 3v- became dv- ; (2) 
Prim. Lat. dv- became-dv- ; and (3) the Prim. Lat. 
diphthong ow became the diphthong aw on its way 
to the latera 6. The Classical Element in Brown- 
ing’s Poetry, W. C. Lawton. A Physiological 
Criticism of the Liquid and Nasal Sonant Theory, 
H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. Concludes as follows: 
The reduction of a syllable consisting of an explosive 
+ short vowel + nasal results in a decrease of the 
vowel quantity by one-half of its original value 
approximately. If the vowel is suppressed the 
initial consonant is lost also. The liquids, especially 
1, are more difficult to investigate ; as their develop- 
ment in reduced syllables, however, corresponds to 
that of the nasals, this fact alone is suflicient to 
invalidate the liquid sonant theory also. The only 
book on Classical Philology which is noticed is Van 
Bleef’s Index Antiphonteus by W. H. Kirk. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie und Paeda- 
gogik. Vol. 153. Part8. 1896. 


Die dreiseitige basis der Messenier und Naupaktier 
su Delphi, H. Pomtow. This is the parallel monu- 
ment to the Olympic Messenian Naupactian 
memorial. The writer gives a description of the five 
larger blocks and the dedicatory inser., and then, 
comparing it with the Olympic memorial, attempts 
a reconstruction. Zw Ciceros briefen an Atticus, L. 
Polster. In y. 4, 4, reads dumtaxat for dum acta et 
[see Cl. Rev. ix. 429]. Die dilteste miinze Athens, G. 
Gilbert. Before Solon’s time Attica had a coinage of 
the Aeginetan standard. Solon introduced the 
Euboic, and made a two-drachma-piece the chief 
Attic coin. Hippias replaced this by a four-drachma- 
piece. Zu den namen der Kureten, O. Hofer. As 
the names of two of the Carian Curetes, Ad8pavdos 
and Tavéuopos, are connected with titles of Zeus, so 
the third, MdAatos or SrdAatos, has lately been con- 
nected with an inscr. found at Mastaura to Zeus 
Srdrwtos. Zu Andokides mysterienrede, ¥. Scholl. 
Remarks on the text. Zum delphischen Labyaden- 
stein, H. Pomtow. From the form of the letters we 
ean with great probability assign the archonship of 
Kdpmos herein named to the first decade of the 4th 
cent. B.c. Zu Tacitus, L. Polster. In Ann. i. 64 
suggests inter uda for inter undas [see Cl. Rev. ix. 
429]. Zu biographie des Lucretius, R. Fritzsche. 
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Chiefly on Giris’ excellent book ‘il suicidio di 
Lucrezio’ (Palermo, 1895). We have not enough 
materials to come to a definite conclusion [see Cl. 
Rev. ix. 188, 240]. Zu Tacitus Agricola, W. Pfitz- 
ner. Maintains that in c, 24 an expedition to Ire- 
land is referred to [see Cl. Rev. ix. 810]. Zw Ciceros 


reden, K. Busche. Critical remarks on several 
speeches. Zur geschichte des feldzugs Hannibals 


gegen Scipio (202 vor ch.). K. Lehmann. Supports 
his previous contention that the great battle between 
Hannibal and Scipio was fought not near Zama but 
near Naraggara in Numidia. 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol. 51. Part 4. 1896. 


Zur: Handschriftenkunde und Geschichte der Philo- 
logie iv. R. Foerster. Upon the commentary of 
Cyriacus of Ancona to Strabo. De Properti poetae 
testamento, «Th. Brit. A detailed commentary on 
Prop. ii. 13. De Francorwm Gallorumque origine 
Trojana, Th. Brit. Defends the MS, in Prop, ii. 
13, 48. Gallicus Iliacis miles in aggeribus [see Cl. 
Rey. ix. 443], comp. Qu. Sm, vii. 611. New aufge- 
fundene graeco-syrische Philosophenspriiche tiber die 
Seele, V. Ryssel. The same MS. from the convent 
on Mt. Sinai from which comes the treatise ‘on the 
soul’ [see Cl. Rev. sup. p. 77], contains also a series 
of ‘sayings of philosophers’ which belong to that 
collection of sentences which we already know from 
Sachau’s Inedita Syriaca. German translations of 
these sayings from both collections are here given. 
Excurse zw Virgil, O. Crusius. (1) Origin and com- 
position of the 8th Eclogue. (2) Onthe 4th Eclogue, 
especially on ll. 60-63 [see Cl. Rev. vii. 199]. Upon 
the much-vexed question of the pwer Gibbon is 
quoted as saying (ch. xx.). ‘The different claims 
of an older and younger son of Pollio, of Julia, of 
Drusus, of Marcellus are found to be ¢ncomposible 
with chronology, history and the good sense of 
Virgil.” Gibbon says ‘incompatible,’ but no doubt 
he would be pleased to have his English corrected in 
a German periodical, Delphische Beilagen, H. Pomtow. 
(1) The years of the tyranny of Peisistratos in 
connexion with ’A@nvalwy modrtela, (2) The date of 
Pind. Pyth. vii. Textkritisches zu Ciceros Briefen, 
J. Ziehen. Ueber den Cynegeticus des Xenophon t., L. 
Radermacher. Discusses the authorship [see Cl. Rev. 
sup. p. 313]. 

MIScCELLEN. Zu Ariston von Chios, H. Weber. 
Zur Epigraphik von Thyateira, E. Ziebarth. A 
criticism on M. Cleres’ De rebus Thyatirenorwm 
commentatio epigraphica (Paris, (1893). Die Hepta- 
nomis seit Hadrian, W. Schwarz. All inscriptions 
in which mention is made of seven Nomes and of the 
Arsinoite are later than the foundation of Antinou- 
polis, z.e. later than Hadrian. Zu Statius Silven, 
A. Riese. In iv. 8, 19, suggests elavum for calvum 
[see Cl. Rev. sup. p. 223]. Zu Augustins Confes- 
siones, M. Ihm. In viii. 2, 3 reads inspirabat 
populo Osirim. De inscriptionibus quibusdam chris- 
tianis, F, B. On the inscriptions found by P. Orsi 
in the catacombs at Syracuse, of dates 383-452. 





MR. AGAR’S REVIEW OF THE OXFORD HOMER, 


Mr. Acar, in the interesting review 
published in the last number, makes a series 
of criticisms and suggestions on the Homeric 
Hymns, and in doing so connects my name 
with a good deal that is not properly due to 
me. Let me call his attention to the words 
of the Preface: ‘Hymnos Homericos post 
noyam recensionem Alfredi Goodwin denuo 


correxit T. W. Allen, necnon breves notulas 
subjecit.’ I have of course a_ general 
editorial responsibility for the book, but the 
text of the Hymns and the critical notes 
which accompany it are the work of Mr. 
Allen. 
D. B. Monro, 
Oriel College, Oxford, Nov. 18. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


Allen (W. F.) and J. B. Greenough. Shorter Latin 
grammar. 12mo. 11,371 pp. Ginn. $1 40c. 
Bolton (R. C.) A digest of Latin grammar examina- 
tion questions, arranged alphabetically, with notes. 
2nd edition. Crown 8vo. 178 pp. Simpkins. 4s. 

Brooks (Fr.) Greek lyric poets, selected and trans- 
lated. 12mo. 210 pp. Nutt. 3s. 6d. 

Burgon (J. W.) Causes of the corruption of the 
traditional text of the Holy Gospels. Edited by 
Edw. Miller. 8vo. 304 pp. Bell. 10s. 6d. 

Cicero. Select orations, revised by J. B. Greenough 
and G. L. Kittredge, with a special vocabulary. 
12mo. 65,194 pp. Ginn. $1 40c. 

Classical Authors. Ancient and wise thoughts of 
famous men, who lived before Christ, edited by 
R. B. Holt. Crown 8vo. Stokes. 5s. 

Crutwell (C. T.) and P. Banton. Specimens ot 
Roman literature from the earliest period to the 
times of the Antonines. 2 vols. (J. Roman 
Thought. II. Roman Style.) Crown 8vo. 412, 
296 pp. Ills. 

Demosthenes, Select Private Orations, Part II., by 
J. E. Sandys and F. A. Paley, 3rd edition, re- 
vised. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Dennie (J.) Rome of to-day and yesterday: the 
pagan city. 8rd edition. 8vo. 12, 392 pp., 


engravings. Putnams. $4. 
Egbert (J. C.) Introduction to the study of Latin 
inscriptions. 8vo. 506 pp. Longmans. 16s. 
FOREIGN 


Anthologie des poétes latins (Silius, Statius, Auso- 
nius, Claudianus, Juvenalis, Persius, Martialis, 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovidius). Texte 
latin, avec des notices, des sommaires et des notes 


par A. Waltz. 16mo. ii, 431 pp. Paris, 
Hachette. 2 fr. 
Aristides. Hora (E.) Untersuchungen iiber die 
Apologie des Aristides. 8vo. 29 pp. Karlsbad. 
Aristophanes. Steurer (H.) De Aristophanis car- 
minibus lyricis. 8vo. 54pp. Strassburg. 
Avistoteles. Commentaria in Aristotelem graeca, 


edita consilio et auctoritate Academiae litterariae 
Borussicae. Vol. xxi. Part IJ. Anonymi et 
Stephani in artem rhetoricam commentaria, ed. 





Hugo Rabe. 8vo. xviii, 441 pp. Berolini, 
Reimer. 17 Mk. 

Gomperz (T.) Zu Aristoteles Poetik. III. 
8vo. 45 pp. Wien. 


— Maier (H.) Die Syllogistik des Aristoteles. 


Vol. i. Die logische Theorie des Urteils bei 
Aristoteles. 8vo. x,214 pp. Tiibingen, Laupp. 
4 Mk. 80. 


Bahlmann (P.) Die Erneuerer des antiken Dramas 
und ihre ersten dramatischen Versuche (1314— 
1478). 8vo. 59pp. Minster. 2 Mk. 

Bergmiiller (L.) Ueber die Latinitat der Briefe des 
Munatius Plancus an Cicero. 8vo. viii, xX, 
102 pp. Leipzig, Deichert. 2 Mk. 25. 

Breysig. Germanici Phaenomenorum loci quidam 
adnotati. 8vo. 8 pp. Erfurt. 

Briefe (ausgewiahlte) aus ciceronischer Zeit. 
gegeben von C. Bardt. Text. 8vo. 
map. Leipzig, Teubner. 1 Mk. 80. 

Bruns (Ivo.) Das literarische Portrat der Griechen 
im 5. und 4. Jahrhundert vor Christi Geburt. 
8vo. x, 594 pp. Berlin, Besser. 9 Mk. 


Heraus- 
vi, 238 pp., 


Greenidge (A. H. J.) Handbook of Greek constitu- 
tional history. (Handbooks of archaeology.) 
Post 8vo. 274 pp. Macmillan. 5s. 

Horatius. Works, with notes by T. E. Page, A. 
Palmer, A. S. Wilkins. Abridged edition. Crown 
8vo. 670 pp. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

Livius. Extracts from Livy, edited by H. L. Warner 
and E. Abbott. Part II. 12mo. 56pp. Frowde. 
Is. 6d. 

Lucanus. De bello civili liber vii. 
Introduction and notes by J. P. Postgate. 
142 pp. Pitt Press Series. 2s. 

—— Pharsalia. Translated into blank verse by E. 
Ridley. 8vo. 360 pp. Longmans. 14s. 

Mahaffy (J. P.) Greek life and thought from the 
death of Alexander to the Roman conquest. 2nd 
edition enlarged. Crown 8vo. 172 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Plautus. Pacchides. Text, introduction, and notes 
by J. McCosh. 4to. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Sidgwick (J. M.) Songs from the Greeks, translated 
by J. M. Sidgwick. 12mo. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

Smith (L. H.) Ars tragica Sophoclea cum Shake- 
speriana comparata. An essay on the tragic art of 
Sophocles and Shakespeare. 8vo. Macmillan. 


(Pharsalia. ) 
12mo. 


6s. 

Wallis (H.) Pictures from the Greek vases. The 
white Athenian lekythi. Folio. 12 polychrome 
plates and letterpress. Dent. £2 2s. 








BOOKS. 

Caesar. Gallischer Krieg, erlautert von H. Kleist. 
Text. 12mo. xix, 266 pp., map. Bielefeld, 
Velhagen & Kl. 1 Mk. 80. 

the same. Commentar. 12mo. 211 pp. 
Bielefeld. 1 Mk. 50. 

Cato. Hauler (E.) Zu Catos Schrift iiber das 
Landwesen. 8vo. 30 pp. Wien. 

Catullus. Vahlen (J.) De deliciis quibusdam 
orationis Catullianae disputatio. 4to. 19 pp. 
Berlin. 

Cicero. Catilinarische Reden. Textausgabe fiir den 
Schulgebrauch von C. F. W. Miiller, 8vo. vi, 
60 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 55 Pf. 

Rede fiir T. Annius Milo. Textausgabe, by the 
same. 8vo. v, 50 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
bo Pi. 


— Rede iiber den Oberbefeh] des Cn. Pompeius. 
Textausgabe, by the same. S8vo. v, 36 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 55 Pf. 

—— Oratio in Verrem de signis. Avec introduction 
et un commentaire explicatif par H. Bornécque. 
8vo. 177 pp. Paris, Colin. 











Briefe, erlautert von R. Franz, Text. 12mo. 
xx, 329 pp. Bielefeld. 2 Mk. 

the same. Commentar. 12mo. 95 pp. 
Bielefeld. 90 Pf. 

Merguet (H.) Handlexicon zu Cicero, Specimen 
(a—adfero). 8vo. 16 pp. Leipzig, Freytag. 
75 Pf. 

Claudianus. Heck (K.) De vita Claudii Claudiani 
poetae. 4to. 23 pp. Donaueschingen. 


Cybulski (At.) Tabulae, quibus antiquitates graecae 
et romanae illustrantur. PlateIX. Les machines 


de guerre. Texte explicatif traduit par A. 
Wagnon. 8vo. 11 pp., engravings. Leipzig. 
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Note.—-In the General Index names of actwal contributors, in the Indew Locorwn references to passages 
discussed, are printed in heavy type. 


I.—GENERAL INDEX.} 


A. 


abjurare, 340) 
Acts of the Apostles, date of the, 203a 
Western Text of the, 455a 
acupedius [see Cl. Rey.v. 9b], 21la 
Adam (J.), four conjectures on Plato Republic, 
384 ff. 
- note 7 Plat. Rep. (368 A) and Symp. (174 B), 
237 ff. 
~ note on Plat. Rep. (607 C), 105 
on some difficulties in the Platonie musical 
modes, 378 f. 
Adam-Klissi, Roman tropacum at, 446a, b 
Adata (Al-Hadath), site of, 136a, 138d, 140a, b 
Adversaria Critica, Halbertsma’s, noticed, 211 f. 
in Comicorum Graccorum Fragmenta, Blaydes’, 
noticed, 436 ff. 
on Aristotle Poetics, 140 ff. 
on Euripides Ziectra, 100 f. 
Aegyptische Urkunden aus den Kéniglichen Museen 
zu Berlin, noticed, 334 ff. 
Aenos, coins of, and Hermes, 217a, } 
Aeolic forms of aor. opt. act., the, 67a 
Aeschylus, facsimile of the Laurentian, 309 f. 
Aesica (or Greatchester), discoveries at, 73a 
Aetia of Callimachus (book i.), Dittrich’s ed. of the, 
noticed, 442 


Py Agar (T.L.), note on Hom. J/. (xvi. 99), 329 


notice of Monro’s Homer, 387 ff. 
[editor’s note on, 455] 
Age Eponumoi at Athens, the, 4 ff. 
Gilbert on the, 4a 
agier (agi x ager’), 1834 
Agricola and Stonehenge (?), 74), 75a 
-ai a peculiarly genitival form, 424) 
origin and development of, 425a 
why its form became identical with the dative, 
ab, 
ain vero?, 427a, b 
album iudicum, the, 2010 
Aldine Plautus of 1522, an, 174a 
Alexandria under the Ptolemies, 252a 
the library and librarians of, 253), 254a 
burning of the, 254a, b 
the museum of, 2530 
Allbutt (T. Clifford), notice of Wellmann’s Prew- 
matische Schule, 346 f. 
Allen (Frederic D.), on the Oscan words préffed 
and préfti-set, 18 f.: seealso p. 194 
notice of Puntoni’s L’/nno Omerico a Demetra, 
392 f. 





Allen (T. W.), on recent Italian Catalogues of Greek 
MSS., 234 ff. 
Altindische Grammatik, Wackernagel’s, noticed, 443 
amabo, usage of in the comic writers, 314a 
ama-sse, 1844 
Ambrosian hymns and the hymns of Mesomedes, 
70a 
amoebean poetry, Conington on, 366a 
Page on, 366a, b 
the law of, 366a 
amphidromia, 23a 
Amphitryon and Heracles, 46a 
Amyklae, the throne of Apollo at, 215 ff. 
Anafriss, the Oscan, 267a 
Anauni, Claudius’ edict touching the, 7a 
Ancient Music and Plain-song, Gevaert on, noticed, 
70 ff. 
Ancient Ships, Torr’s, 75 
Anderson (J.G.C.), on the campaign of Basil I. 
(872 A.D.) against the Paulicians, 136 ff. 
Anderson (W. C. F.), notice of Deloche’s Le Port 
des Anneaux ete., 357b 
notice of Furtwiingler’s Guide to the Collection of 
Vases at Munich, 406 
notice of Jeli¢é, Bulié and Rutar’s Guide to 
Spalato and Salona, 405 ~ ; 
notice of Leaf and Bayfield’s Jliad (vol. i.), 
212 f. 
notice of Marucchi’s Gwide to the Forwm at 
Rome, 4056 
notice of Schultze’s Archdologie der altchristlichen 
Kunst, 220 ff. 
animator, 368b 
avrnpldes (Thue. vii. 36, 2) note on, 7 ff. 
Baumeister’s Denkmdler on, 7a 
derivation of in Et. Magn., 8b 
Grote, Freeman, Thirlwall and Smith’s Dict. oy 
Ant, on, 7a 
Suidas on, and Vitruvius’ borrowed use of, 80 
anthropology and Hellenic origines, 4846, 435a 
Antiphonaria and ancient music, the, 70 f. 
Antonius (C.), trial of and Plutarch’s confusion, 
230d (and n.) 
dpaka, 443b 
Aphrodite, cult of, 2576 
Apollo, bronze head of at Chatsworth, 444a, b 
Kapveios, 257a 
Lyceios, 21) 
Maleatas, 257a, b 
Smintheus, 21a, } 
throne of at Amyklae, 215 ff. 
Apollonius of Pergamon, 347a, } 
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Apollonius Rhodius and Vergil, the mythology of, 
307 ff. 
naval construction in, 167 ff. 
Aquaiusha)(’AxaiFot, 4526 
Archaeology, 73 ff., 125 ff., 171 ff., 215 ff., 266, 311f., 
350 ff., 400 ff., 443 ff. 
Archer-Hind (R.D.), notice of Cook’s The Meta- 
physical Basis of Plato’s Ethics, 246 ff. 
Archer-Hind’s The Phaedo of Plato (second ed.), 
noticed, 56 
Arezzo, discovery of tombs at, 4530 
Aristides at Salamis, 414 ff. 
Aristomenes and the Messenian insurrection, 270d, 
2760 
Aristophanica, 98 ff. 
Aristotle and Theramenes, 4336, 434a 
and Tyrtaeus, 2706, 275a, b 
on Plato and the Pythagoreans, 92a, 94b, 288) 
Phys. (ii. 9), note on Themistius’ paraphrase of, 
8 


Poetics, Adversaria on, 140 ff. 
Aristotle’s classification of the Arts of Acquisition, 
184 ff. 
Armenian version of Philo’s De Sacrijicuntibus, 281 ff. 
De Vita Contemplativa, 262b 
of Plato’s Apology, 1734 
Arndt’s Les Monuments Antiques [La Glyptothéque 
py Garsbere, fondée par Carl Jacobsen], noticed, 
311 f. 
Arrian Periplus, authorship of, 77) 
Arsinoe, discovery of the fountain of (Paus. iv. 31, 
6), 3125 
Artemis-Callisto, of Arcadia, 255), 256a 
’Opbia, 2574 
Soteira, 2. 
Arts en Acquisition, Aristotle’s classification of the, 
184 ff. 
Asconius, the Madrid MS. of [M. 81], 301, ff 
assonances and rhymes in the Aeneid, 9 ff. 
astronomical interpretation of the dispositions of 
birds, 116 f. 
myths, Otfried Miiller on, 1160 
Athenaeus of Cilicia and the Pneumatists, 347a 
Athens and the Peace of Antalcidas, 19 ff. 
bronze inscription on the Parthenon, 222a 
change of military organization at (490-480 B.c.), 
4140 
excavations at, 173b, 222a, 358a 
the Age Eponumoi at, 4 ff. 
the working system of jurors at, 147 ff. 
Attic judicature, 7d. 
Auden (H.W.), on natural history in Homer, 107 
augment of verbs beginning in e: and ev, 67) 
aurum and its Celtic derivatives, 430 
Tolosanum, 428b 
avunculate, the, 4346 


B. 


b (prim. Celt.) =bh (Idg.), 430a (n.) 

Bacchias papyrus, the, 338a 

Badham’s emendation of Cic. Phil. (ii. 34, 87), 192 f. 

barba and its initial b, 429 f. 

barbarus, 430b (n.) 

Barbatus, 430a 

es Stonehenge and its Earthworks, noticed, 
74 f, 

oa and Saul’s first mission to Jerusalem, 2048, 

a 

Barth’s MSS. of the Thebais of Statius, 14 f. 

Basil I., campaign of against the Paulicians (872 
A.D.), 186 ff. : 

basilica, prototype of the, 221a, b 

Bassareus, origin of the name, 21 f, 

supplementary note on, 158 
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Bastarnae, campaign of Crassus against the, 446d 
Bathykles and Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 215 ff. 
Batrachomyomachia, the, 387a, 3906 

Battles of the Trebia and Lake Trasimene, 284 ff., 
399 f. 

Bayfield and Leaf’s The Iliad of Homer (vol. i.), 
noticed, 212 f. : 

Bechtel and Miillensiefen’s Die Inschriften von 
Kalymna und Kos (‘Sammlung der Griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften’], noticed, 74 

Benecke’s transl. of Comparetti’s Vergil in the Middle 
Ages, noticed, 56 ff. 

Berlin papyri, the, 334 ff. _ 

Beneventum, trade-guilds at, 53a 

biber (bibere), 183a 

Bibliography 78 ff., 127 f., 175 f., 267 f., 314 ff., 
361 ff., 407 f., 456 

and Italian philologists, 392 

Bibliotheque des Monuments Figures Grecs et Romains 
(vol. iv.), Reinach’s, noticed, 125 f. 

Birdoswald, discovery at, 73a 

‘Birrens’ (near Ecclefechan), the Roman fort, 73d 

Bishopswood, coin-find at, 74a 

Blaydes’ Adversaria in Comicorum Graecorum Frag- 
menta, Part II., noticed, 436 ff. 

Boeotian poet (ap. Julian Misopogon), phrase of a, 158 

Boissier’s Promenades Archéologiques, Fisher’s transl. 
of, noticed, 171 f. 

Bologna, cippi at, 4530 

bonam copiam jurare, 340b 

Bonhoeffer’s EHpictet und die Stoa, Untersuchungen 
zur stoischen Philosophie and Die Ethik des Stoikers 
Epictet. Anhang, noticed, 112 ff. 

Bosanquet (B.), note on Plat. Rep. (597 E), 193 ~ 

supplementary note on, 325 f. 

Bosanquet’s A Companion to Plato's Republic ; for 
English Readers, noticed, 120 f. : 

Boscoreale, excavation of villa rustica at, 172b 

Botticher on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 2180 

Bracciano, lapis honorariws at, 1726 : 

brevis brevians, law of the, 3326 

Britain, discoveries of Roman remains in, 73 f. 

British Museum, acquisition of Greek coins by in 
1895, 357 f. 

Brooke (A.E.), notice of Conybeare’s ed. of Philo 
De Vita Contemplativa, 262 f. 

Brooks and Nicklin’s transl. of Gilbert’s Constitu- 
tional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, noticed, 
197 fff. 

Browning’s O Lyrie Love, rendered into Greek 
Hexameters, 125 

Buck (Carl D.), notice of Lord’s The Roman 
Pronunciation of Latin, 60 f. 

on the Oscan priffed, 194 (see 18 f.) 

Buli¢, Jelié, and Rutar’s Guida di Spalato e Salona, 
noticed, 405 

bulla and the toga praetexta, the, 319a 

Burgon and Miller’s The Traditional Text of the 
Holy Gospels, noticed, 395 ff. 

burial customs among the Romans, 395a 

Burns’ Scots wha hae rendered into Greek Aleaics, 349 

rendered into Latin Sapphics, 350 

Burrows and Grundy on Pylos and Sphakteria 
(J. H.S.), 371 ff. : 

Bury (J. B.), note on Thue. (i. 40), 295 f. 

note on Zosimus (vy. 46), 305 

on a phrase of a Boeotian poet, 158 

on Aristides at Salamis, 414 ff. 

on some passages in Valerius Flaccus, 35 ff. 
on the battle of Marathon, 95 ff. 

Busolt’s Gricchische Geschichte. Band II. Die 
aeltere attische Geschichte und die Perserkriege, 
noticed, 432 ff. 

Bybon inscription, the, 401) 

Byzantium, coins of, 360a, } 
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C. 
caeli cavernas, 19b, 3240 
caeli fornices, 3246 
Caesar and the proposals of C. Gracchus, 2800 
calendar in Sophocles Trachiniae, the, 85 ff. 
calendars used by the Egyptians, 451a, b 
Callimachus Aetia (book i.), Dittrich’s ed. of, 
noticed, 442 
Cambridge, Greek statues at, 447a 
camilli (camillae), 3184 
Campbell (Lewis), note on Plat. Rep. (597 E), 
246 
notice of Lutoslawski On the Genwineness and 
Order of the Platenie Dialogues, 40 ff. 
on the chronological place of the Parmenides in 
the Platonic Dialogues, 129 .ff. (see also 
287 ff.) 
on the facsimile of the Laurentian Aeschylus, 


309 f. 
Campbell and Jowett’s Plato’s Republic, noticed, 
107 ff. 
capreolus, 8b 
Carian Curetes, the, 455a 
Carife (Apulia), coin-find at, 4530 
ee period, minuscule MSS. of the, 233, 
234 
scribes of the, 331), 426a 
Carmen saeculare and children as acolytes, the, 
318a 
Castellani’s catalogue of the Marciana at Venice, 
236), 2370 
Catullus (Ixii. 39-58), a discussion of, 365 ff. 
a new MS. of, 314 
Giri on the text of, noticed, 249 ff. 
Menozzi’s dissertations on, noticed, 305 f. 
Palmer’s ed. of, noticed, 306 f. 
Catienus, the case of, 229a 
Cauthas, 1726 
Cellino Attanasio(Picenum), archaic Latin inscription 
at, 266b 
Celtic and Greek tales of the Happy Otherworld, 
122 f. 
influence on Latin (?), 430a, b 
Chambers (C. D.), on the origin of the construc- 
tion od un, 150 ff. 
Chatsworth head of Apollo, the, 444a, d 
‘children of the Neraids,’ 413d 
Cholmeley (R. J.), notes on Theocritus, 299 f. 
Christians, the, under Nero, 203a 
under Trajan, 232a 
chronological order of Plato’s Dialogues, the, 129 ff. 
tested by diction, 130 ff. 
Chrysostom and a Western Text of the Acts, 455a 
Cicero and Lucretius, 19, 324a, b 
de Fin. (ii. 56), note on, 155 
de Oratore i., Owen’s ed. of, noticed, 119 f. 
epp. ad Att.,a Paris MS. of, 321 ff. 
on hiatus, 2080 
on the jurisdiction of provincial governors, 
225b 
on the nota censoria, 339a 
pro Milone, (33, 90), note on, 192 f. 
Clark’s ed. of, noticed, 118 f. 
Tusc. Disp. (i.), disposition of, 407a 
civis cx Latio (Sall. Jug. 69), 226b, 227a 
Clark (Albert C.), on a Paris MS. of the Letters to 
Atticus, 321 ff. 
on the Madrid MS. of Asconius [M. 81], 301 ff. 
Clark’s M. Tulli Ciceronis pro T. Annio Milone ad 
tudices Oratio, noticed, 118 f. 
classical music, extant remains of, 71b, 72a 
training v. modern requirements, 440a, 
es of the Arts of Acquisition, Aristotle's, 
84 ff. 
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Claudian, estimate of, 261d 
Claudius and the edict about the Anauni, 7a 
and the guaestura Gallica, 6 f. 

cledd (cleddyf), claidheamh, claymore, gladius, 430b 

coercitio of a Roman magistrate, 227) (n.), 2326 

‘cognate accusative,’ the, 348d 

collegia compitalicia, 54b 

poctarum, 441a 
tenwiorum, 52b 

collus, 3330 ; 

communio comitiorum of the praefecturae, 2264 

Comparative Philology, Giles’ Short Manual of, 
noticed, 347 ff, 

Comparetti’s Vergil in the Middle Ages, Benecke’s 
transl. of, noticed, 56 ff. 

Conca (near Velletri), remains of a temple at, 1720, 
173a, 2665 

confarreatio, coemptio and usus, 394d 

Confessio S. Patricii, note on the, 39 

‘conflation ’ in the text of the N.T., 264a 

Constitutional Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, 
Gilbert’s, Brooks and Nicklin’s transl. of, noticed, 
197 fff. 

construction of od wh, the, 150 ff., 2389 ff. 

of davat, 6 

Conway (R. Seymour), notice of Dawes’ Pro- 
nunciation of the Greck Aspirates, 59 f. 

Conybeare (Fred. C.), emendations of Philo De 
Sacrificantibus, 281 ff. 

Conybeare’s Philo. About the Contemplative Life, or 
the fourth book of the treatise concerning Virtues, 
noticed, 262 f. 

Cook’s The Metaphysical Basis of Plato’s Ethics 
noticed, 246 ff. = 

Corinth, excavations at, 358a 

Corinthian constitution after the fall of the Cypse- 
lides, the, 418 f. 

Cornelius Gallus, prefect of Egypt (30-29 B.c.), 
173d 

Corneto-Tarquinii, find of archaic Greek vases, etc., 
at, 4530 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorwm, forthcoming fasciculus 
of the, 215 

corrections in the text of Thucydides vi., 326 f. 

Covino’s ed. of Manilius (book i.), noticed, 47 

Crassus, campaign of against the Bastarnae (29-28 
B.C.), 4460 

Crete and Mycenaean art, 351 (and n.), 8536, 3586 

bead-seals and seal-stones in, 312 f. 
the Phoenician alphabet and, 355 f. 

Critica Quaedam, 29 f. , 

Critical and explanatory notes on the magical papyni, 
409 ff. ‘ 

Critical notes on the Oeconomicus of Xenophon, 
101 ff., 144 ff. 

on the Symposium of Xenophon, 292 ff. 

cui disyllabic, 426a (n.) 

Culex, a theory of the, 177 ff. 

cum causa (ratione), 155a, b 

Curetonian and Peshitto versions of the N.T., 
265a, b, 396b, 3970 

Curium (Cyprus), Mycenaean cemetery discovered at, 
76a, b 

curule magistrates and the toga praetexta, 317a 

Cyprus and Mycenaean art, 351 ff., 359a 


Dz 


Dante and Vergil, 57 f. 
Darenth, Roman villa at, 730 
dative singular of the fifth declension in Latin, the, 
424 ff. ; 
Aulus Gellius on, 426a, b 
Julius Caesar (De Analogia) on, 426d (n.) 
Priscian on, 424a 
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Dawes’ The Pronunciation of the Greek Aspirates, 
noticed, 59 f. 

De Marchi’s 77 Culto privato di Roma antica I. La 
religione nella vita domestica, noticed, 393 f. 

De Mirmont’s Apollonios de Rhodes et Virgile, La 
Mythologie et les Dieww dans les Argonautiques et 
dans Enéide, noticed, 307 ff. 

Le Navire Argo et la science nautique d’ Apollo- 
nios de Rhodes, noticed, 167 ff. 

De Quincy on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 218a 

De ve metrica, Mueller’s, noticed, 439 ff. 

decursio, 23a 

deicad, deicans (Osc.) =dicat, dicant, 370b 

deivaid (deivaéd) =staet (stet), ib. 

Deloche’s Le Port des Anneaux dans V Antiquité 
Romaine et dans les premiers siéclesdu Moyen Age, 
noticed, 3576 

Delphi, burnings of the temple at, 3610 

discovery of bronze statue at, 312a 
explorations at, 76a, 358a, b 

Delphic hymn, the, 710, 72a 

Demeter XOovia, 2566 

Demotic words in Greek characters, 600 

dendrophori, 536 

‘deportation,’ 230a (n.) 

derbiosus (derviosus), 211b 

de-ripier’, 183a 

devotio, the ceremony of, 3170 

a in Plato’s Republic, incorporation of several, 
81 ff. 

dicer’ (dicere), 183a 

Digest, Monro’s ed. of Titles of the, noticed, 341 ff. 

value of the, 3440 

Diocletian, palace of at Spalato, 2210 

Diodorus and Ephorus on the Messenian wars, 
2766 (n.) 

Dittenberger and Purgold’s Olympia. Die Ergibnisse 
der von dem deutschen Reich veranstalteten Ausgra- 
ee Textband V: Die Inschriften, noticed, 
400 ff. 

Dittrich’s Callimachi Aetiorum Liber I., noticed, 
442 

Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichitaé Romane, Rug- 
giero’s, noticed, 126) i 

emt a Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s hypotheti- 
cal, 460 

Doesborcke, (Jokr), his ‘boke’ on Virgil, 57a 

Dogmatists, the, 3460 

Dolopathos, the, 576, 58a 

Domus Augustana on the Palatine, the, 221d 

Donatus’ Life of Vergil and the Culex, 1816, 182a 

ofr (B. H.), on the use of odx dr in Plato, 

Donovan (J.), notice of Tycho Mommsen’s Beitrage 
as er Lehre von den Griechischen Prdpositionen, 

2 f. - : ~ ait 

Duncker, estimate of his work, 436a 

Dziatzko’s Phormio, 390 f. 


E. 


pee (Mortimer Lamson), Miscellanea Critica, 
Lb tie 
note on Virgil Hcl. (i. 68-70), 194 
notes on Euripides Alcestis, 374 ff. 
on the subj. in relative clauses after ovx éorww 
and its kin, 421 ff. 
Early Christian Art, Schultze on, noticed, 220 ff. 
pin rama MSS., the orthography of, 
238 f. 
eehita- ehia-, the Italic verb, 195 f. 
effigia (effigies), 424 
éyé (so Engl. ‘1’), anybody—myself for example 
381), 3820 a eee tt 
egredier, 183b 
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Egypt and the Mycenaean Age, 447 ff. 
Egyptian chronology, 450 ff. 
and the Sed-festivals, 4510 
and the Sothic reckoning, 451), 4520 
and Theon of Alexandria, 451a 
-et or -n (2nd pers. sing. midd.-pass.), 67a (and n.) 
Eight Orations of Lysias, Morgan’s, noticed, 311 
Ellis (Robinson), notice of Covino’s ed. of Manilius 
(book i.), 47 
notice of Dittrich’s ed. of the Aetia of Calli 
machus (book 1.), 442 
notice of Giri’s Catullus, 249 ff. 
notice of Havet’s Fables of Phaeder, 159 ff. 
notice of Menozzi’s dissertations on Catullus, 
305 f. 
notice of Palmer’s ed. of Catullus, 306 f. 
on a theory of the Culex, 177 ff. 
Elmer’s P. Terenti Phormio, noticed, 390 f. 
Ely (Cardiff), Roman villa at, 73) 
emendations of Philo De Sacrificantibus, 281 ff. 
“emended’ texts of MSS., 319 f. 
Empire of the Ptolemies, Mahaffy’s, noticed, 252 ff 
Empiricists, the, 3460 
England (E. B.), notice of van Herwerden’s ed. of 
Euripides Helvna, 258 f. 
notice of Wedd’s ed. of Euripides Orestes, 344 ff 
Enkomi, Salamis (Cyprus), excavations at, 359a 
Ephorus as a historian, 2760 (n.) 
Epictetus and the Cynics, 314a 
and the Stoic system, Bonhoeffer on the, no- 
ticed, 112 ff. 
his témo of dpetis, dpun, cvyKatadeots, 1130 
‘epigram,’ the term and its limitations, 2605 
Epigrammata Epideictica of the Anthology, the, 261a 
Epigrammata Georgio Frederico Watts dedicata, 214 
Epistle to Diognetus, authorship of the, 406a 
eponumia involves (@) paronumia, (b) homonumia 


equus Seianus, 428a, b 
Eschilo Laurenziano (L’), 309 f. 
Este, discovery of drainage-shaft at, 453a 
ethopoiia in Lysias, 105 f. 
etiam, etymology of, 77b 
Etrurian coins and Hannibal, 2220 
Etruscan connexion with Egypt, 163), 164a 
with Lemnos, 164 
with Lycia, 165 
Euphrates (Upper), Roman roads and defences in the 
Valley of, 4540 
Euripides Alcestis, notes on, 374 ff. 
Electra, Adversaria on, 100 f. 
Helena, van Herwerden’s ed. of, noticed, 258 f. 
Heracles, Wilamowitz-Moellendorf’s ed. of, no- 
ticed, 42 ff. 
Medea (340-345), note on, 104 
Orestes, Wedd’s ed. of, noticed, 344 ff. 
Troades (256), note on, 34 
European or Asiatic Homer (?), 376 f. 
Eusebius and Philo, 262a 
Syriac translation of, 263a 
Euthymos inscription, Waldstein on the, 402a 
exsequias tre, 184a, b 


F. 


faciéi, fide (as datives), practically unknown till the 
Silver Age, 426) 

Facsimile of the Laurentian Aeschylus, 309 f. 

Faicchio (Sabine territory), remains of piscina at, 
172b 


' Farnell (L. R.), notice of Immerwahr’s Die Kulte 


und Mythen Arkadiens and Wide’s Lakonische 
Kulte, 255 ff. 
notice of Robert’s ed. of Preller’s Griechische 
Mythologie, 257 f. 
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Fathers of the Greek Church, diction of the, 620 
Fay (Edwin W.), note on Plautus Menaechmi (182 
sqq.), 30 f. 
note on Plautus Zruculentus (252), 155 f. 
notice of Pauli’s Hine vorgriechische Inschrift 
von Lemnos, 163 ff. 
notice of Schwab’s Syntax of the Greck Com- 
parative, 209 f. 
on the Latin Passive Infinitive in -7-e7 : injfitias 
tre, 188 f. 
Feliciano del Lago, 8. (Etruria), discovery at, 1720 
Feron and Battaglini’s catalogue of the Ottoboni 
Library, 2350 
Jide ( fidei), dat., disyllabic, 425d 
trisyllabic, 426a 
fifth declension in Latin, dative singular of the, 
424 ff. 
_ Fisher’s Rome and Pompeii (transl. from Boissier’s 
Promenades Archéologiques), noticed, 171 f. 
Flavian policy and date of the Acts, the, 203a 
Fontanellato (Parma), excavations at, 222a 
Forman (L. L.), on ethopoiia in Lysias, 105 f. 
on notice of Rogers’ Hmendations to the Greek 
Tragic Poets [see Cl. Rev. ix. 362], 1276 
forms of the Homeric subjunctive, 24 ff. 
Fowler (W. Warde), notice of De Marchi’s Roman 
Religion, 393 f. 
notice of Granger’s Worship of the Romans, 
394 f. 
on Caius Gracchus and the Senate: note on Liv. 
lx. (epit.), 278 ff. 
on the toga praetexta of Roman children, 317 ff. 
fragment of Hermippus, note on a, 34 
Fraenkel (Max) on the Athenian grand jury system, 
201la 
funerary object of guilds, 530, 54a 
Furtwangler on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 216 ff. 
Furtwangler’s Piihrer durch die Vasen-sammlung 
Konig Ludwigs I. in der Alien Pinakothek zu 
Miinchen, noticed, 406 
Intermezzi : Kwnstgeschichtliche Studien, noticed, 
443 ff. 
Veber Statwenkopien im Alterthum, 
4470 
Fusco, excavations in the necropolis of, 173a 
Sustuarium, 2276 (n.), 2284 


noticed, 


G. 


Galba, jurisdiction of, 2310 
Galen, estimate of, 346a 
Gardner’s (Alice) Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, 
and the last struggle of Paganism against Chris- 
tianity, noticed, 47 ff. 
Gardner’s (E. A.) A handbook of Greek Sculpture, 
noticed, 403 f. 
Geldart (W. M.), notice of Giles’ Short Manual of 
Comparative Philology, 347 ff. 
Gevaert’s La Mélopée Antique dans le Chant de 
l Eglise Latine, noticed, 70 ff. 
Gibbon quoted, on the puer of Virgil Fel. iv., 455) 
Gilbert’s Handbuch der Griechischen Staatsalter- 
thuemer, Brooks and Nicklin’s transl. of, noticed, 
197 ff. 
(a) his estimate of the ’A@nvalwy moArreia, 198), 
1994 
(b) his theory on the age of enrolment at Athens, 
199 f. 


(c) his view of the composition of the Athenian 
grand jury, 200 f. 
Gildersleeve and Lodge’s Latin Grammar (third ed. ), 
noticed, 68 ff. 
Giles’ A Short Manual of Comparative Philology for 
Classical Students, noticed, 347 ff. 
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Giri’s De locis qui sunt aut habentur corrupti in 
Catulli carminibus,. noticed, 249 ff. 
Gizeh Museum, recent discovery at the, 335a 
gladius, 430b 
Glossary of Greek Birds, D’Arey Thompson’s, no- 
ticed, 115 ff. 
Glover (T. R.), note ona fragment of Hermippus, 
34 
note on the Confessio S. Patricti, 39 
Goodwin’s G'reck Grammar (new ed.), noticed, 66 ff. 
view of un (ov uh), 150 ff. 
Gospels, the traditional text of the, 395 ff. 
Gracchus (Caius) and the Roman Senate, note on, 
278 ff. 
his law de provinciis consularibus, 2796 
his lex de civitate, 280a 
his proposed legislation followed by Livius 
Drusus the younger and Caesar, 280 
vémos Sicacrikds of, 279a, b 
statesmanship of, 279 f. 
Granger’s The Worship of the Romans, viewed in 
relation to the Roman Temperament, noticed, 394f. 
Gray’s At the Court of the Amir, quoted, 246 
Greek and Celtic tales of the Happy Otherworld, 
122 f. 
aor. opt. act. terminations, 67a 
aspirates, the pronunciation of (Dawes), 59 f. 
coins acquired by the British Museum in 1895, 
357 f. 


comparative, syntax of the (Schwab), 209 ff. 
conditional sentences, 67b, 68a 
grammar (Goodwin), 66 ff. 
metrical inscriptions from Phrygia (Souter), 
420 f. 
MSS., recent Italian catalogues of, 234 ff. 
plupf. ind. terminations, 67a 
prepositions (Tycho Mommsen), 62 f. 
sculpture (E. A. Gardner), 403 f. 
statues at Ince, Woburn Abbey and Cambridge, 
4470 
Greenidge (A. H. J.), notice of Waltzing on 
* Roman Collegia Artificum, 50 ff. 
on the Provucatio Militias and provincial juris- 
diction, 226 ff. 
Greenidge’s Jnfamia ; its Place in Roman Publie and 
Private Law, noticed, 338 ff. 
Grenfell and Hogarth’s discovery of the Bacchias 
papyrus, 338a 
Grenfell’s ‘ Alexandrian erotic fragment,’ 313d 
Revenue Papyrus, 251a 
Griechische Geschichte, Busolt’s, noticed, 432 ff. 
Grundy (G. B.), on Pylos and Sphakteria, 371 ff. 
on the Trebia and Lake Trasimene in connexion 
with How and Leigh’s Roman History, 284 ff, 
authors’ reply to, 399 f. 
Guide to Spalata and Salono, Jelié, Buli¢ aud Rutar’s, 
noticed, 405 
Guide to the Collection of Vases at Munich, Furt- 
wiingler’s, noticed, 406 
Guide to the Forum.» Rome, Marucchi’s, noticed, 
405) 
Gulick (Charles Burton), notice of Van Cleef’s 
Index Antiphonteus, 398 


H. 


Hadrian’s Wall and Vallum, discoveries along, 73 
Halbertsma’s Adversaria Critica, noticed, 211 f. 
summary of his career, 21la 

haleyon days, 117a 

Hale (W. Gardner), on a new MS. of Catullus, 314 

Halieutica of Ovid, the, 260d 

Handbook of Greek Sculpture, Gardner’s, noticed, 
403 f. 
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Hannibal and coins of Etruria, 2220 
Harberton’s Veleager, and the other Poets of Jacobs’ 
Anthology ; from Plato to Leon. Alex. together with 
the fragment of Hermesianax, and a selection from 
the Adespota, noticed, 261 
Harris’ Plato as a Narrator, noticed, 170 f. 
Hartland’s The Legend of Perseus (vol. ii. The Life 
Token), noticed, 166 f. 
Haverfield (F.), notice of Barclay’s Stonehenge and 
its Earthworks, 74 f. 
notice of Knoke’s Roman Antiquities, 404 f. 
notice of Ribbeck’s Virgil, 399 
notice of Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrajico (Fasc. 
43, 44), 1260 
on discoveries of Roman remains in Britain, 73 f. 
Havet’s Phaedri Augusti liberti Fabulae Aesopiae, 
noticed, 159 ff. 
Hayley (H. W.), notice of Elmer’s ed. of Terence 
Phormio, 390 f. 
Hayley’s An Introduction to the Verse of Terence, 
noticed, 171 
Headlam (Walter), notice of Blaydes’ Adversaria 
in Comicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, 436 ff. 
Hegesias and Polemo (ap. Strab.), 384a, 5 
Heitland (W. E.), note on Hor. Od. (i. 2, 39), 33 
Helbig’s La Question Mycénienne, noticed, 350 ff. 
Hera Aivyoday os, 2556 
Tlais, TeAcla, Xnpa, 256a 
Heraclea, dialect of and the law of Curtius and J. 
Schmidt, 369a 
Heraeus’ Spicilegium Criticum in Valerio Maximo 
eiusque epitomatoribus, noticed, 55 
Hercules Olivarius, 266a 
Hermann’s (K. F.) theory of Plato’s Dialogues, 82a 
Hermes and coins of Aenos, 217a, b 
cult of, 256a, b 
Hermippus, note on a fragment of, 34 
Herodotus, Macan’s ed. of, noticed, 386 f. 
Herodotus the physician, 3474, 0 
Herwerden’s (H. van) edition of Euripides Helena, 
noticed, 258 f. 
Tjallingt Halbertsmae 
noticed, 211 f. 
Hesychiana, 153 f. 
Heyne on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 2182 
hiatus, Cicero on, 208) 
in Catullus, 2496, 250a 
in Plato, lila, b 
in Plautus, 2066, 207a, 2080, 331a, b 
the Saturnian metre and, 2085 
Hicks (R. D.), notice of Archer-Hind’s ed. of the 
Phaedo, 56 : 
notice of Bonhoeffer on Epictetus and the Stoic 
system, 112 ff. 
notice of Schanz on Plato’s Apology, 68 f. 
Hieron, bronze statue of at Delphi, 312a 
‘Higher Literary Criticism’ in philology, the, 
392a, b, 393d 
Hill (G. F.), notice of Gardner’s Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture, 403 f. 
Hogarth and Yorke’s explorations in the Valley of 
Upper Euphrates, 4546 
Holden (H. A.), note on Richards’ critical notes on 
Xenophon Oeconomicus, 215 
eer s The ‘ Occonomicus’ of Xenophon, noticed, 
Holm’s History of Greece, defect in, 95 
Homer Hymn to Demeter (268), note on, 431 f. 
Puntoni’s ed. of, noticed, 392 f. 
Iliad x., date of, 377a, b 
Iliad (xvi. 99), note on, 329 
Iliad xxiii., date of funeral games in, 378a 
Monro’s ed. of, noticed, 387 ff 
natural history in, 107 
Odyssey, date of, 377d 


Adversaria Critica; 


Homeric armour, the, 212 f., 376 ff. 
Elysium, the, 122a, 1230 
subjunctive, some forms of the, 24 ff. 
Homerische Waffen, notes on Reichel’s, 376 ff. (see 
also 212 f.) 
Horace, notes on, 156 f. 
Od. (i. 2, 39), note on, 33 
Od. (i. 7), note on, 383 
Od. (i. 28), note on, 327 f. 
Od. (ii. 12, 14), note on, 157 f. 
Sat. (i. 1, 36), note on, 31 f. 
Hort and Miller as rival textualists, 264a 
‘hortative’ in Greek, the primitive, 421a, 6, 423 f. 
Horton-Smith (L.), on Latin barba and its initial 
b, 429 f. F 
on the Italic verb cehiia- ehia-, 195 f. 
Housman (A. E.), note on Cicero pro Milone (33, 
90), 192 f. : 
How and Leigh’s-Roman History and the Trebia and 
Lake Trasimene, criticism on, 284 ff. : 
authors’ reply, 399 f. 
Hunt (A. S.), on the Berlin papyri, 334 ff. 
Hurith (Jurith), river, locality of, 1360 (n.), 1380 
Hussey (G. B.), note on Plato Z'’heaet. (171 D), 156 
on the incorporation of several dialogues in 
Plato’s Republic, 81 ff. 


Ede 


Jacobs, estimate of his work on the Anthology, 261a 
Jacobsen collection of sculpture, the, 311 f. 
Ianus Parrasius on Vergil’s Culex and Lucan, 177a 
Iasos, date of the Kalymnian inscription at, 746 
‘Tastian’ mode, the, 700 
Ideas of Plato, the, 247 f., 290a 
idoneus (used amatorie), 3076 
idonius (comp. advb.), 307a, 6 
Jelié, Buli¢, and Rutar’s Guida di Spalato e Salona, 
noticed, 405 
Jerome’s and recent data on Lucretius, 323b, 3240 
Jerusalem and the Gentile churches, 2050 
Jevons (F. B.), notice of Hartland’s Legend of 
Perseus (vol. ii.), 166 f. 
notice of Meyer’s transl. of The Voyage of Bran 
to the Land of the Living, and Nutt’s essay on 
The Happy Otherworld, 121 ff. 
on Indo-European modes of orientation, 22 f. 
ignominia, 339a 
Immerwahr’s Die Kulte und Mythen Arkadiens, 
noticed, 255 f. 
imponere (= ‘ intone’), 267 
imprisonment not recognized in Roman criminal law, 
229a (n.) 
Ince (Blundell Hall), Greek statues at, 447a * 
Index Antiphonieus, Van Cleef’s, noticed, 398 
Indo-European modes of orientation, 22 f. 
inf. pass. in -ier, the Latin, 183 f. 
Infamia; its Place in Roman Public and Private 
Law, Greenidge’s, noticed, 338 ff. 
infitias ire, 184a, b 
Inscriptions in Kalymna and Kos, 74 
Intermezzi : Kunstgeschichtliche Studien, Furtwang- 
ler’s, noticed, 443 ff. 
Introduction to the Verse of Terence, Hayley’s, 
noticed, 171 : 
investes, 318a 
Joffe (Judah A.), note on Eur. Medea (340-345), 
104 
Johnstone (H. T.), on rhymes and assonances in 
the Aeneid, 9 ff. 
Iolaus and Heracles, 450 
Jones (H. Stuart), notice of Arndt’s Les Monu- 
ments Antiques, 311 f. 
notice of Gevaert’s La Mélopée Antique dans le 
Chant de V Eqlise Latine, 70 ff. 
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INDEX. 


perce a Campbell’s Plato’s Republic, noticed, 
107 ff. 

and Thucydides, 380 f. 
ey vor perf. ind. and perf. subj.), quantity of, 


‘Itala’ of Augustine, the, 397a 
Italian catalogues of Greek MSS., recent, 234 ff. 
work in archaeology, 3940 
Italic verb eehtia- chia-, the, 195 f. 
judicium populi, 226a, 228b, 2295 (n.) 
Julian municipal law, the, 339a, 340d 
Julian, Philosopher and Emperor, ete., Gardnev’s, 
noticed, 47 ff. 
Julian’s manifestoes, 50 
Misopogon and Caesars, 50a 
Orations to Constantius, 48b 
Pastoral Epistles, 49b 
rescript on Education, 500 
treatises, 49} 
sel pe vote Manliensium gentiles’ of Virunum, the, 


K: 


Kahun, Cretan pottery at, 4482, 449a 
Kalymna and Kos, inscriptions in, 74 
Kaphtorim (Gen. x. 14), the, 351a 
Karakis river)(Sultan Su, 136d (n.), 1880 (n.), 189@ 
Karditza, archaic inscription at, 454a 
* Karian theory’ of Kohler and Diimmler, the, 352a 
Keftiu, the, 350b, 351la, 356a 
Klein on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 216 ff. 
Kleochares, the Buvos of, 72a 
Knapp (Charlies), a discussion of Catullus (Ixii. 
39-58), 365 ff. 

Miscellanea, 427 ff. 

note on Hor. Sat. (i. 1, 36), 31 f. 

notes on Horace, 156 f. 
Knoke’s Die rimischen Moorbriicken in Deutschland 

Ae “ee Varuslager im Habichtswalde, noticed, 

04 f. 
Koan inscription-list, date of the, 74) 
kuraia (Umbr.)=curet, 370b 
kuru, 44380 
Kynosarges, calidarium at, 222a 

site of, 7b. 


L. 


Lake (K.), notice of Burgon-Miller’s Traditional 
Text of the Holy Gospels, 3965 ff. 
notice of Miller’s ed. of Scrivener’s Zntroduction 
to the Criticism of the New Testament, 263 ff. 
’ Landor’s Imaginary Conversations and Plato’s 
Dialogues, 84) 
Lanuvium, funeral guild of, 52), 58a 
Latin barba and its initial b, 429 f. 
conditional sentences, 64b, 65a 
fifth declension, dative singular of the, 424 ff. 
grammar (Gildersleeve and Lodge), 63 ff. 
literature (Mackail), 259 ff. 
ag MSS., the orthography of early, 
passive infin. in -ier, the, 183 f. 
mere subj. optative and potential in meaning, 


prehistoric inflection of, <b. 
prohibitions, the new doctrine of, 64) 
sounds and stems (Stolz), 210 f. 
the Roman pronunciation of (Lord), 60 f. 
versions of the N.T., 397a 
Le Navire Argo et la science nautique a Apollonios de 
Rhodes, de Mirmont’s, noticed, 167 ff. 
ian alg transl. of Ibn Serapion, 1362 (and n.), 
a, 
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Leach (A.), notice of Morgan’s Fight Orations of 
Lysias, 311 

Leaf and Bayfield’s The Iliad of Homer (vol. i.), 
212-f. 


lectio senatus, 340a 
Legend of Perseus, Hartland’s (vol. ii.), noticed, 
166 f. 
leges de majestate (vi), 228b 
militares, 228a (and n.) 
Porciae, 229a, b, 231a 
Leigh and How’s Roman History and the Trebia and, 
Lake Trasimene, criticism on, 284 ff. 
authors’ reply, 399 f. 
Lemnian and Etruscan languages, Pauli on the, 
noticed, 163 ff. 
Leo’s Plauti Comoediae, noticed, 330 ff. 
Plautinische Forschungen zur Kritik und 
Geschichte der Komédie, noticed, 206 ff. 
lex Cornelia de sicariis et veneficis, 225a, b (n.), 
2316 (n.) 
Julia de collegiis, a (%), 52a 
de judiciis ordinandis, 225b (n.) 
de majestate, 232a (n.) 
de vi publica, 227b, 228a, 280 f. 
Porcia, 227b (n.), 228a 
Sempronia, 228a, 229a 
Leyden MS. of Nonius Marcellus, 16d (n.) 
libration in literary style, 119) 
Lightfoot’s theory on the Galatian churches, 2030 
Lindsay (W. M.), notice of Leo’s Plauti Comoediae, 


notice of Leo’s Plautinische Forschungen, 206 ff. 

notice of Stolz’ Kinleitung und Lautlehre and 
Stammbildungslehre, 210 f. 

on the dative singular of the fifth declension in 
Latin, 424 ff. 

on the lost ‘ codex optimus’ of Nonius Marcellus, 


16 ff. 

on the MSS. of the first eight plays of Plautus, 
319 ff. 

on the orthography of early Latin minuscule 
MSS., 233 f. 


lingua franca of Greek elegiac verse, the, 274 
Lipsius on Polybius’ use of avrnpldes, 8a 
Livius Drusus (the elder), law of, 227a, 228a 
(the younger) and C, Gracchus, 2806 
Livy lx., note on the epitome of, 278 ff. 
and C. Gracchus, 278 f. 
MSS., 2383 f. 
orthography of, 234a, b 
loan-words in Greek, 350), 356a, b 
Lodge and Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar (third ed.), 
noticed, 63 ff. 
Lord’s The Roman Pronunciation of Latin; Why we 
use it and How to use it, noticed, 60 f. 
Lubriano (Etruria), discovery of vases and bronze 
mirrors at, 172 
Lucan (vi. 355 sqqg.) and the Culex of Vergil, 177a 
Lucius and Philo, 262a 
Lucretius (v. 997), note on, 246 
and Cicero, 19, 324a, bd 
new data for the life of, 323 f. 
Venice ed. of in British Museum, 19 
Luke (St.), date of Gospel, 203a 
Lutoslawski’s Ueber die Echtheit, Reihenfolge und 
logische Theorien von Plato’s drei ersten Tetralogien 
and O trzech pierwszych tetralogiach Platona, 
noticed, 40 ff. 
Lutz (Heinrich), note on Hor. Od. (i. 7), 383 
on the Corinthian constitution after the fall of 
the Cypselides, 418 f. 
Lybia and Egypt, 352@ 
‘lycanthropy,’ 256a 
Lycurgus and Tyrtaeus, 270 ff. 
Lycus, character of in the Heracles, 45a, b 
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Lysias, ethopoiia in, 105 f. 
Morgan’s ed. of, noticed, 311 
Lyssa in the Heracles of Euripides, 436 


M. 


Macan (Reginald W.), notice of Brooks and 
Nicklin’s transl. of Gilbert’s Greck Constitutional 
Antiquities, 197 ff. 

notice of Busolt’s new ed. of the Griechische 
Geschichte, 482 ff. 
on the battle of Marathon, 95 ff., 3865 

Macan’s Herodotus, the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Books, noticed, 386 f. 

Mackail (J. W.), note on Virgil Georg. (ii. 502), 
431 (see also 330) 

notice of Lord Harberton’s ed. of Jacobs’ 
Anthology, ete., 261 

Mackail’s Latin Literature, noticed, 259 ff. 

Madrid MS. of Asconius [M. 81], the, 301 ff. 

Magical papyri, critical and explanatory notes on 
the, 409 ff. 

Pliny on the, 3600 

magistri coliegiorum and the toga praetexta, 317a 

Mahaffy’s Empire of the Ptolemies, noticed, 252 ff. 

Maine (Sir H. J. S.) and the ‘ patriarchal theory,’ 
4346 

majestas, 228b 

malam crucem tre, 1846 

Mangey’s criticisms on Philo De Sacrificantibus, 
281 ff. 

Manilius (book i.), Covino’s ed. of, noticed, 47 

the Asconian MS. of, 3010, 302a 
Marathon, battle of, 95 ff. 
Macan on, 7b. 
Persian object in landing on, 96 f. 
plan of strategy at, 96a, 97a, b 
position of Athenians at, 95), 96a 
shield episode at, 97b, 98a, b, 435d 

Marchant (E. C.), corrections on the text of Thuc. 

vi., 326 f. 
notes on Thue. vi., 33 
on the meaning of certain passages in Thue. vi., 
296 ff. 

Margoliouth (D. S.), notice of Halbertsma’s 
Adversaria Critica, 211 f. 

Marius Priscus, jurisdiction of (Plin. App. ii. 11), 
2310 

Marston (John), quoted, 1960 

Martial, criticism on, 2600 

Martianus Capella, note on, 368 

Martini’s catalogues of Greek MSS., 234 f. 

Marucci’s Foro Romano (Lscursioni Archeologiche in 
Roma, Parte 1), noticed, 405d 

Masson (John), on the new data for the life of 
Lucretius, 323 f. (see also 19) 

Mater Matuta, remains of shrine to, 173a 

‘ matriarchate,’ the, 434d 

Matthiae on the Athenian grand jury system, 201a 

Mayor (John E. B.), on Martianus Capella, 368 

on Plato and St. Paul, 191 
Mayor (J. B.), notice of Bosanquet’s Companion to 
Plato's Republic, 120 f. 
pee o Jowett and Campbell’s Plato’s Republic, 
1 F 
further note on Rep. (597 E), 245 

Melos, excavations at, 312d 

Memphis and Mycenae, Torr'’s, noticed, 447 ff. 

Menas of Pergamus, 361a 

Menozzi’s De Catulli Carm. XLIX et LXXXXV 
commentationes duae, noticed, 305 f. 

Merrill (W. A.), notice of Heraeus’ Spicilegium 
Criticum on Valerius Maximus, 55 

on Lucretius and Cicero, 19 (see also 323 f.) 


Merry (W. W.), notice of D’Arey Thompson’s 
Glossary of Greek Birds, 115 ff. 

Messene, discoveries at, 76a, 3126 

Messenian wars, the, 269 ff. 

Grote on the, 270a, 273a, 2760 (and n.) 

Metaphysical Basis of Plato’s Ethics, Cook’s, noticed, 
246 ff. 

Methodists (in medicine), the, 3460 

Meyer’s transl. of The Voyage of Bran to the Land 
of the Living and Nutt’s essay on The Happy 
Otherworld, noticed, 121 ff. 

militiae, extension of the term, 226a, 227b, 230a 

milittim octo (Ennius), 2086 

Miller-Burgon’s The Traditional Text of the Holy 
Gospels, noticed, 395 ff. 

Miller-Scrivener’s Jntroduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament, noticed, 263 ff. 


Milne (J. Grafton), on the throne of Apollo at. 


Amyklae, 215 ff. 
Milton quoted, 3860 
Minor Works of Xenophon, critical notes on the :— 
I. The Oeconomicus, 101 ff., 144 ff. 
Il. The Symposium, 292 ff. 
Miscellanea (C. Knapp), 427 ff. 
(A. Platt), 381 f. 
Critica (M. L. Earle), 1 ff. 
Mixolydian musical mode, the, 726, 379a 
mollities, 424b 
Mommsen on infamia, 339a 
Mommsen’s (Tycho) Bettrage zw der Lehre von den 
Griechischen Prépositionen, noticed, 62 f. 
monetary tresviri at Rome, the, 222d 
Monro’s (C. H.) transl. of Digest xix. 3 (locati con- 
ducti) and xlvii. 2 (de furtis); noticed, 341 ff. 
Monro’s (D. B.) article on ‘Homer’ in the Hncyel. 
Brit., 387a, 6 
Homeri Opera et Reliquiae, noticed, 387 ff. 
[note of editor on above notice, 455] 
Monte Pitti (Pisa), Etruscan necropolis at, 76a 
Montepoliciano (Bartolomaeo de) and Asconius, 301a 
Monthly Record, 75 f., 172 f., 222, 266, 312 f., 
358 f., 453 f. 
Morgan’s Hight Orations of Lysias, noticed, 311 
MS. of Asconius, the Madrid, 301 ff. 
of Catullus, a new, 314 
of Cicero Epp. ad Att., a Paris, 321 ff. 
MSS. of Asconius, 301 ff. 
of Catullus, 2500, 251a 
of Cicero, 118), 119a 
of Euripides, 258 f., 375 f. 
of Livy, 233 f. 
of Nonius Marcellus, 16 ff., 233a 
of Plato, 108, 378a, b 
of Plautus, 206 ff., 319 ff., 330 ff. 
of Statius 7’hebais, 14b, 15d 
Mucius (L.) and infamia, the case of, 339 
Mucius Scaevola(Q.) and the publicani, 228) (and n.) 
Mueller’s De re metrica libri septem, noticed, 439 ff. 
Miillensiefen and Bechtel’s Die Inschriften von 
Kalymna und Kos [‘Sammlung der Griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften ’], noticed, 74 
Mulvany (C. M.), notice of Benecke’s transl. of 
Comparetti’s Vergil in the Middle Ages, 56 tf. 
on some forms of the Homeric subjunctive, 24 ff. 
mundus (=orbis terrarwm), 2516 
Munich frieze, the, 445), 446a 
musical modes in Plato, 378 f. 
Mycenae and Ialysos, the XVIIIth Dynasty scarabs 
of, 448 ff. 
discoveries at, 76a, 3126, 358a 
Mycenaean Age and Egypt, the, 447 ff. 
armour, 212 f., 3546, 355a, 376 f. 
illustrated by the Soudanese spearmen, 213a 
civilization, Helbig on, noticed, 550 ff. 
and the Phoenicians, 7b. 
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Myres (J. L.), notice of Helbig’s La Question 
Mycénienne, 350 ff. 
notice of Torr’s Memphis and Mycenae, 447 ft. 
Myron of Priene and Tyrtaeus, 269), 270a (and n.), 
2765 (n.) 
My ooey of Apollonius Rhodius and Virgil, the, 
307 ff. 


N. 


nakshatras, 409b 

Naples inscription on infames, 359a 

natural history in Homer, 107 

: religion, the origin of 166 f. 

Nemi, discoveries in the lake of, 76a, 266a, 6 

Neptuni lacunas, 19a, b, 324a 

Nero’s speech for the Rhodians, date of, 454a 

neuter (neutiquam), 2674 

Nicklin and Brooks’ trans]. of Gilbert’s Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, noticed, 197 ff. 

Nonius Marcellus, the lost ‘codex optimus’ of, 16 ff. 

nota, 339a 

notities, 424b 

novissime (=nuper), 250) 

numbers, the Pythagorean doctrine of, 92 ff. 

Numenius and Plotinus, 267) 

Nutt’s essay on the Irish Vision of the Happy Other- 
secs and the Celtic Doctrine of Rebirth, noticed, 
121 ff. 


0, 


Octacteris (or Enneateris) of the Greek calendar, 916, 
92a 
Octoechos, the, 70b 
Oeconomicus of Xenophon, critical notes on the, 
101 ff., 144 ff. 
Holden’s ed. of, noticed, 310 f. 
Oenopides of Chios, bronze tablet of, 88a 
offendimentum, 211) 
Olympia, Dittenberger and Purgold’s, noticed, 400 ff. 
inscription no. 259 at, 402d 
throne of Zeus at, 217a 
Onatas, the Apollo of at Pergamon, 444) 
Onions, J.H. (the late) on the MSS. of Nonius Mar- 
cellus, 16 f. 
Orestes of Euripides, Wedd’s ed. of the, noticed, 
344 ff. 
Orestes papyrus, the, 71b, 72a 
orientation, Indo-European modes of, 22 f. 
Origen and the text of the N.T., 264a 
origin of the construction ob wh, 150 ff. (see also 
239 ff.) 
ornithological folklore, 117 
cehogrephy of early Latin minuscule MSS., the, 
3 f. 


Osean and Umbrian dialects and the Latin pres. 
subj., 3700 
words praffed and prafti-set, the, 18 f..(see also 
194) 
Ossa (Mt.), discovery of beehive tombs on, 454a 
Ottoboni collection in the Vatican, the, 235), 236a 
ov wh, the constructions of, 150 ff., 239 ff. 
odk torw, &e., the subj. in relative clauses after, 
421 ff. 
ovx S71, the Platonic use of, 28 f. 
Oudin on Vergil’s Culex, 181b, 182a * 
Owen (S. G.), notice of Clark’s ed. of Cicero Pro 
Milone, 118 f. 
notice of Mueller’s De re metrica, 439 ff. 
Owen’s (W. B.) M. Zulli Ciceronis De Oratore (Liber 
Primus), noticed, 119 f. 
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Pp. 


Palatine Anthology, éxvrdpBi on shipwrecked per- 
sons in, 327 f. ; 
Palmer’s Catulli Veronensis Liber, noticed, 306 f. 
papyri, the Berlin, 334 ff. 
the magical, critical and explanatory notes on, 
409 ff. 
parabasis of the Attic comedy, the, 313d 
parikrama, 23a 
Paris and Nepotianus, the epitomators, 55 
Paris MS. of Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, a, 321 ff. 
Parthenon, East pediment central group of the, 444 f. 
passive infin. in -der, the Latin, 183 f. 
Patras, mosaic of Roman date at, 454@ 
patristic evidence and the text of the N.T., 264), 
396a, b 
‘ patriarchal theory,’ the, 484) 
Paul (St.) and Plato, 191 
and the provocatio, 231b (and n.), 232a, b 
Pauli’s Hine vorgriechische Inschrift von Lemnos 
|‘Altitalische Forschungen’ ii. 2], noticed, 163 ff. 
Pausanias on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 215 ff. 
on the Messenian wars, 269a, b, 274b, 276) 
(and n.) 
Peace of Antalcidas and Athens, the, 19 ff. 
Pelham (H. F.), on Claudius and the quaestura 
Gallica, 6 f. 
perduellio, 228b 
Perinthos head and the Chatsworth Apollo, the, 
4440 
Perottine fables of Phaedrus, the, 159a, 1610 
Perseus of Macedon, coin of, 359 
Peshitto and Curetonian versions of the N.T., 265a, 0, 
396), 397a 
pessum tre, 1846 
Peter (St.), his condition of reception into the 
Church, 204a 
Phaedrus, codex Pithoeanus of, 159a (see Cl. Rev. 
viii. 368) 
codex Remensis of, noticed, 159), 1600. 
Havet’s ed. of, noticed, 159 ff. 
metric of, 161 ff. 
the Perottine collection, 159a, 1610 
avai, the construction of, 6 
Philae, inscription at, 1730 
Philo and Eusebius, 262a 
and Lucius, 7b. 
De Sacrificantibus, Armenian version of, 281 ff. 
emendations of, ib. 
Mangey’s criticisms on, 7b. 
De Vita Contemplativa, Conybeare’s ed. of, no- 
ticed, 262 f. 
genuineness of, 263a, b 
Schiirer and Wendland on, 263) 
the Armenian version, 262 
the Eusebian extracts, 262 f. 
Philological Notes XI., Walker’s, 369 f. 
Phoenician alphabet, the, 3550 
Phoenicians and Mycenaean civilization, the, 350 ff. 
‘ phonetic law ’—meaning of the term, 59) 
laws, the inviolability of, 348) 
phrase of a Boeotian poet, a, 158 
‘phretrium Augustalium ’ of Caere, the, 51d 
Pigres and the Batrachomyomachia, 387a 
Phrygia, Greek metrical inscriptions from, 420 f. 
Pisa, discovery at, 76a 
Piso, trial of, 225) (n.) 
Pistoriensis codex, the lost, 322a, 3230 
Plancus in Hor. (Od. i. 7), 3830 
Plato and St. Paul, 191 
and Tyrtaeus, 270a, 273), 2756, 276a 
Apology, Schanz’ edd. of, noticed, 68 f. 
Socrates’ actual speech or set composition 
of Plato (%), 68, 69 
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Plato and St. Paul, continwed— 
as a Narrator, Harris’, noticed, 170 f. 
Critias and Hermocrates, supposed plan of, 81 ff. 
Laws and Philip of Opus, 836 
arrangement of, 2b. 
Parmenides, chronological place of in the Dia- 
logues—Campbell on, 129 ff. ; Waddell on, 
287 fi. 
Phaedo, Archer-Hind’s ed. of, noticed, 56 
Republic (868 A) and Symp. (174 B), note on, 
237 ff. 
(519 A), note on, 324 f. 
(597 E), notes on, 193, 245, 325 f. 
(607 C), note on, 105 
Bosanquet’s Companion to, noticed, 120 f. 
divisions of, 83a 
four conjectures on, 384 ff. 
incorporation of several Dialogues in, 81 ff. 
Jowett and Campbell’s ed. of, noticed, 107 ff. 
Theaetetus (171 D), note on, 156 
Plato’s Dialogues and Landor’s Zmaginary Conversa- 
tions, 84) 
arrangement of in tetralogies or trilogies, 
82a 
direct and indirect forms of, 84 f., 135 f. 
linguistic tests evidence of date in, 130 ff., 
288 
Lutoslawski on the genuineness and order 
of, noticed, 40 ff. 
Ethics, Cook’s Metaphysical Basis of, 246 ff. 
musical modes, some difficulties in, 378 f. 
Platt (Arthur), Miscellanea, 381 f. 
note on Homer Hymn to Demeter (268), 431 f. 
notes on Reichel’s Homerische Waffen, 376 ff. 
Plauius, haplography in, 2076 
hiatus in, 2060, 207a, 2080, 331a, b 
Leo’s ed. of (vols. i. and ii.), noticed, 330 ff. 
Forschungen, noticed, 206 ff. 
Menaechmi (182 sqq.), note on, 30 f. 
MSS. of the first eight plays, 319 ff. 
transposition in, 2070 
Truculentus (252), note on, 155 f. 
plebs urbana and senate at Rome, the, 280a, d 
Pleiads, (weAe:ddes), 1160 
Pleminius (Q.), case of, 226a, b 
Plutarch and the Gracchi, 279a, b 
Prewmatische Schule, Wellmann’s, noticed, 346 f. 
Poets of the Antholog y, Lord Harberton’ 2; es 
261 
Poggian MSS., the, 301 ff. 
Polemo and the Athenian demes, 383 f. 
Polybius’ account of the battle of Lake Trasimene, 
286d 
the Trebia, 286a 
pompa, 427b, 428a 
pone (post), 3136 
Porcius Laeca (P.), coin of, 229 
Porphyrion, florwit of, 1740 
portust (Umbrian), 18a 
Poste (E.), on Attic judicature, 147 ff. 
on the Age Eponumoi at Athens, 4 ff. 
Postgate (J. P.), notice of Mackail’s Latin Litera- 
ture, 259 ff. 
Postgate’s forthcoming fasciculus of the Corpus 
Poetarwm Latinorum, 215 
pracfecturac, provocatio of the, 226a 
praetor’s edict and infamia, the, 339a 
Preller’s Griechische Mythologie, Robert’s ed. of, 
noticed, 257 f. 
priests and the toga praetexta, 3176 
sa orate ta of Latin, the Roman, Lord’s, noticed, 
0 f. 


Protogenes inscription, the, 4460, 447a 
a militiae and provincial jurisdiction, the, 
225 
*prifaum (=probare), 18a 
prifed and prifti-set, the Oscan words, 18 f. (see 
also p. 194) 
Psychro (Mt. Ida), discovery in the cave of, 313a, b 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, date of marriage with 
Arsinoe, 2544 
Publilius Memorialis, 1720 
Puntoni’s L’ Inno Omerico a Demetra con apparato 
critico scelto e un’ introduzione, noticed, 392 f. 
Purgold and Dittenberger’s Olympia. Die Ergebnisse 
der von dem deutschen Reich veranstalteten 
Ausgrabung. Textband V.: Die Inschriften, 
noticed, 400 ff. 
Pyl on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 218@ 
Pylos and Sphakteria, 371 ff. 
blocking of the channels, 3736 
breadth of southern entrance of bay, 7. 
defence on the land side, 3720, 373a 
did Thue. make a personal investigation ?, 3730 
fortifications, 372 f. 
lagoon, 373a 
length, 3730 
north part of east cliff, 372a, b 
maraoy épvua (Thue. iv. 31, 2), 371d 
path taken by the Messenians, 3716, 372a 
south-east corner of, 372a 
their identity, 37la 
Pythagoras’ doctrine—that the world was built of 
numbers, 92 ff. 


Q. 


quaestiones perpetuae, 225a, 2296 

quaestura Gallica and Claudius, the, 6 f. 

Question Mycénienne (La), Helbig’s, noticed, 350 ff 
queis (dat. pl.), 426a 

quie (dat.), 425 


R. 


Ramsay (W. M.), notice of Reinach’s Bibliotheque 
des Monuments Figurés Grecs et Romains (vol. iv.), 
125 f. 

supplementary note to Anderson’s paper on the 
campaign of Basil I., 140 


Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman 


Citizen, noticed, 202 ff. 

Ravenna ‘Aristophanes, the, 3600 

Ray (W.), note on Virgil Georg. (ii. 502), 330 (see 
also 431) 

recent Italian catalogues of Greek MSS., 234 ff. 

Reggio, discovery of bath at, 4530 

Reichel’s Homerische Waffen, notes on, 376 ff. (see 
also 212 f.) 

Reid (J. S.), note on Cicero De Fin. (ii. 56), 155 

Reinach’s Pierres Gravées des Collections Marlborough 


et d’ Orléans, des Recueils d’ Eckhel, Gori, Gravelle,- 


Mariette, Millin, Stosch [‘ Bibliotheque des Monu- 
ments. Figurés Grecs et Romains’ iv.], noticed, 
125 f. 

Rekh-ma-Ra tomb, the, 354a, 449a, 45la 


relative clauses after ok orw, ete., the subj. in, 


421 ff. 

relegation, 229a (n.) 

Rendall (F.), notice of Ramsay’s St. Paul the 
Traveller and the Roman Citizen, 202 ff. 

Rendall (Gerald H.), notice of Gardner’s Julian, 
Philosopher and Emperor, etc., 47 ff. 

repetundae, 340a 


Pronunciation of the Greek Aspirates, Dawes’, noticed. Rhianus of Crete a 'yrtaeus, 2696, 270a, 2760 (n.), 
59 f. QTL 
‘ prospective subjunctive ’ in Latin, the, 65 the ‘ Aristomeneis’ of, 276 
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rhymes and assonances in the Aeneid, 9 if. 
Ribbeck’s P. Vergili Maronis opera, noticed, 399 
Richards (G. C.), note on Strabo ix, 1, 16 (p. 396), 
383 f. 
on certain passages in Thucydides vi., 397 ff. 
Richards (Herbert), critical notes on Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus, 101 ff., 144 ff. 
[Holden’s note on, 215] 
critical notes on Xenophon’s Symposium, 292 ff. 
notice of Holden’s ed. of Xenophon’s Cecono- 
micus, 310 f. 
Ridgeway (William), on the origin of the name 
Bassareus, 21 f., 158 
on the Pythagorean doctrine that the world was 
built of numbers, 92 ff. 
on Torr’s Ancient Ships—a reply, 75 [see Cl. 
Rev. ix. pp. 265 f., 378 f., 476] 
Riess (Ernst), critical and explanatory notes on 
the magical papyri, 409 ff. 
ore ancient and mediaeval, Deloche on, noticed, 
3576 
-ripier’ (rapere), 1830 
Robert’s ed. of Preller’s Gricchische Mythologie, no- 
ticed, 257 f. 
Roberts (E. S.), notice of Miillensiefen and Bechtel’s 
Die Inschriften von Kalymna und Kos, 74 
Roby (H. J.), notice of Greenidge’s Infamia, 338 ff. 
notice of Monro’s ed. of the Titles of the Digest, 


341 ff. 
Rockwood’s Velletus Paterculus (11. xli. -cxxxi.), 
noticed, 58 
Rogers’ Emendations in Aeschylus, &c. [see Cl. Rev. 
ix. 362 f.], Forman on notice ad loc,, 1276. 
Rolfe (John C.), notice of Hayley’s Introduction to 
the Verse of Terence, 171 
notice 7 Owen’s ed. of Cicero De Oratore i., 
119 f. 
notice of Rockwood’s ed. of Velleius Paterculus, 
58 
on the quantity of -is (fut. perf. and perf. subj.), 
190 f. 
Roman antiquities, Knoke on, noticed, 404 f. 
burial customs, 395a 
children, the toga praetexta of, 317 ff. 
collegia artificum, Waltzing on the, noticed, 
50 ff. 
pronunciation of Latin, Lord on the, noticed, 
60 f. 
Record Office, the, 43la 
religion, de Marchi on, noticed, 393 f. 
remains in Britain, discoveries of, 73 f. 
tropaeum at Adam-Klissi, 446a, 6 
worship, Granger on, noticed, 394 f. 
Rome and Pompeii (transl. of Boissier’s Promenades 
Archéologiques), Fisher’s, noticed, 171 f. 
cippus with acrostic inscription at, 4535 
discovery of marble inscription at, 266a 
excavations at, 75b, 76a, 1726 
Rouse (W. H. D.), note on Sallust Zug. (78), 107 
Ruggiero’s Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichité Romane 
(Fase. 43, 44), noticed, 1260 
Rihl on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 218a, d 
riissus, 211b 
Rutar, Jelié and Buli¢’s Guida di Spalato e Salona, 
noticed, 405 
Rutherford (W. G.), Aristophanica, 98 ff. 
Hesychiana, 153 f. 
note on Thue. (vi. 21 fin.), 191 f. 
on the construction of pdva:, 6 


8. 


sacrifice and primitive religions, 166 f. 
sagari, 53b 
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Sala Consilina (Lucania), finds in archaic tombs at 
453D 

Sale (G. S.), on the word avrnpldes (Thue. vii. 36, 2), 
(gia 


Sallust Zug. (78), note on, 107 
saltus publict under Claudius, the, 7a 
under Marcus Aurelius, 7) 

Sanderson (H. K. St. J.), note on Luer. (y. 997), 
246 

Santa Marinella (Civita Vecchia), remains of Roman 
villa at, 172a, b 

Saturnian metre and hiatus, the, 2080 

Saturninus, coin of, 3596 

Savigny on infamia, 339 f. 

Schanz’ Platonis Apologia and Sammlung usge- 
wihlter Dialoge Platos mit deutschem Kommentar. 
Drittes Béndchen. Apologia, noticed, 68 f. 

Schleiermacher’s theory of Plato’s Dialogues, 82a 

Schoemann on the Athenian grand jury system, 
201la 

Schultze’s Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst, no- 
ticed, 220 ff. 

Schwab's Historische Syntax der griechischen Com- 
paration in der klassischen Litteratur, noticed, 
209 f. 

Scipio’s position prior to the battle of the Trebia, 
284 f. 


tactics on the Celtic revolt in the Roman camp, 
2850 
Scopas minor, 266a 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Criticism of the New 
Testament, Miller’s ed. of, noticed, 263 ff. 
Seaton (R. C.), notice of De Mirmont’s Apollonios 
de Rhodes et Virgile, etc., 307 ff. 
notice of De Mirmont’s Le Navire Argo.et la 
science nautique ad Apollonios de Rhodes, 167 ff. 
notice of Mahaffy’s Hmpire of the Ptolemies, 
252 fff. 
segnities (segnitia), 424b 
Seikilos monument, the, 71, 72a 
Seleucid coins, 360a 
Sellar (the late Prof.), critical work of, 259), 260a 
Sellers (Eugénie), notice of Furtwingler’s Inter- 
mezzi and Statuenkopien, 443 ff. 
Selous (F. C.), quoted in illustration of Homer, 
107a, b 
Seneca, metric of, 1620 
Serenus Sammonicus and Lucretius, 323) 
‘seven-headed Naga’ and the breastplate of Aga- 
memnon, 378) 
Severus Alexander and the Roman guilds, 55a 
Seymour (Thomas Day), note on Plato Rep. (519 
A), 324 f. 
notice of Harris’ Plato as Narrator, 170 f. 
Shakespeare quoted, 196) 
Shorey (Paul), note on Themistius’ paraphrase of 
Arist. Phys. (ii. 9), 328 
sie (sic temere), 157 f. 
Sidgwick (A.), rendering into Greek Hexameters of 
Browning's 0 Lyric Love, 125 
sigmatic optative, orig. inflection of the, 370a 
Silchester, excavations at, 730 
find of coins at, id. 
silwrus, 412a 
Skutsch’s discovery on the final vowel of -que and 
-ne, 2070 
Solon and the Attic coinage, 455a 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Gildersleeve and 
Lodge’s Latin Grammar, 63 ff. 
notice of Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, 66 ff. 
Sophocles Trach. (660), note on, 158 
the calendar in, 85 ff. 
sopio, ropio, 250a 
sorte ductus, 174b 
sotadeus, laws of the, 250a 
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Souter (A.), on Greek metrical inscriptions from 
Phygia, 420 f. 
sponte sua, order of the words, 314a, b 
spurcities, 424b 
St. Gallen, Poggio’s discoveries at, 301a 
St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen, Ram- 
say’s, noticed, 202 ff. 
Stanley (J.), note on Eur. 770. (256), 34 
note on Hor. Od. (ii. 12, 14), 157 f. 
Statius Thebais, Barth’s MSS. of, 14 f. 
Stoic réAos, the, 114a 
Stoicism and Platonism, 112) 
Stolz’ Hinleitung und Lautlehre and Stammbildungs- 
lehre, noticed, 210 f. 
Stonehenge and its Earthworks, Barclay’s, noticed, 
74 f. 
Stornaiolo’s catalogue of the Urbino MSS., 2350 
Strabo ix. (p. 396), note on, 383 f. 
Strachan (J.), notice of Macan’s ed. of Herodotus, 
386 f. 
notice of Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik, 
443 
‘strictum’ and ‘laxum’ of the Methodists, 3460 
Studi Italiani di Filologia classica, catalogues and 
collaborateurs of the, 236a, b 
subj. in relative clauses after ov« éoriv, ete., the, 
421 ff. 
Sudely (Cheltenham), Roman villa at, 73 5 
ee Life of Lucretius, new data from (?), 
323 f. 
sufibulum, 3176 
Suidas and Tyrtaeus, 277) 
Sulmona, Pelignian inscription at, 172d 
Summaries of Periodicals :— 
American Journal of Philology, 173 f., 266 f., 
360 f., 454 f. 
Archiv fiir Lateinische Lexikographie 
Grammatik, 174, 313 f. 
Hermathena, 406 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 768, 359 
Journal of Philology, 360 
Mnemosyne, 770, 224, 361a 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und Paedagogik, 
77a, 1746, 223, 318, 406 f., 455 
Numismatic Chronicle, 173), 3590 
Numismatische Zeitschrift [Vienna], 360 
Revue de Philologie, 174a, 267), 361, 454 
Revue Numismatique, 1730, 2220, 359d 
Revue Suisse, 222 
Rheinisches Museum, 77, 2236, 361), 4550 
Zeitschrift fur Numismatik [Berlin], 173 
ovy and werd, usage of, 62b, 63d 
suppetias ire, 184a, b 
Swinburne on the Heracles of Euripides, 43a 
Syracuse, excavations at, 173a 
remains of prehistoric city at, 76a 
Syrian sean (3rd cent.) of the text of the N.T., 
264a, 


und 


ib 


Taranta (Derende), site of, 136a, 1374 
Tarshish—Tartessus or Tarsus (?), 750, 1275 
Tatas, Tattes, Tottes, the name, 421 
Tell-el-Amarna, finds in the rubbish heaps at, 4476, 
448a, 449a 

Tembrogius (Porsuwk Su), the river, 420a, b 
temere as a tribrach, 314) 

(ste temere), 157 f. 
Ten Strategoi, the, 414 f., 417 f., 435a 
Tephriké (Devrick), 137a (and n.) 

the name, 137a, 139d 
Terence Phormio, Elmer's ed. of, noticed, 390 f. 


Terranova (Gela), archaic Greek inscription at, 454 
‘ Terzenschluss,’ the, 710 
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Themistius’ paraphrase of Arist. Phys. (ii. 9), note 
on, 328 
Themistocles and Aristides at Salamis, 415a, 418) 
Theocritus, notes on, 299 f. 
Theopompus on Apollo’s throne at Amyklae, 218) 
(Stratiotides) and Plato’s Republic, 82b 
Thera, date of the eruption of, 450a, b 
excavations at, 312b, 3580, 454a, b 
Hellenic colonization of, 4500 
Theramenes and Aristotle, 43830, 484a 
Thessaly (Karditza), archaic inscription at, 454u 
(Mt. Ossa), beehive tombs at, 7b. 
Thompson (E.S.), note on Hor. Od. (i. 28), 327 f. 
Thompson (the late W. H.), on the position of the 
Phaedrus and Gorgias, 41b, 42a 
Thompson’s (D’Arcy) A Glossary of Greek Birds, 
noticed, 115 ff. 
Thucydides (i. 40), note on, 295 f. 
(vi. 21 fin.), note on, 193 f. 
vi., corrections in the text of, 326 f. 
notes on, 33 
on certain passages in, 379 ff. 
on the meaning of certain passages in, 
296 ff. 
Thurneysen and Havet’s Law, 267a, 455a 
‘tiara of Saitaphernes,’ the, 446), 447a 
tibicen, 8b 
tibicines, college of the, 530 
toga praetexta of Roman children, the, 317 ff. 
Tonarius of Regino, the, 71a 
Torr (Cecil), rejoinder to Ridgeway’s criticisms on 
author’s Ancient Ships, 127 (see 75; also Cl. Rev. 
ix. 265 f., 378 f., 476) 
Torr’s Ancient Ships, Ridgeway’s further reply, 75 
Memphis and Mycenae; an examination of 
Egyptian Chronology and its application to the 
early History of Greece, noticed, 447 ff. 
torso Medici at Paris, the 444 f. 
Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels, Miller-Burgon’s, 
noticed, 395 ff. 
Trajan’s second Dacian campaign, 446a 
Trebia and Lake Trasimene, the, in connexion with 
How and Leigh’s Roman History, 284 ff. 
[authors’ reply to, 399 f.] 
tribunicia potestas, limits of the, 228b, 2806 
tropaea of Drusus and Germanicus, 4460 
tropaewm at Adam-Klissi, 446a, 6 
Augusti, 446a 
in Pyrenaco, 446) 
Tsountas’ excavations at Amyklae, 216a, 6, 218a, b 
Tubbs (H. Arnold), Critica Quaedam, 29 f. 
Tucker (T. G.), Adversaria on Arist. Poetics, 140 ff. 
on Eur. £lectra, 100 f. 
Turpilius, case of, 2266, 227a 
tvdt-pitdras)(a-maropes, 4436 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), note on Soph. Zach. (660), 158 
rendering into Greek Alcaics of Burns’ Scots wha 
hae, 349 
Tyrtaeus : a Graeco-Roman tradition, 269 ff. 
educational function of, 275 f. 
Eunomia of, 273b, 273a, b 
florwit of, 271 ff. 
home of, 2700 (and n.) 
poetry of, 275), 276a 
weapons described by, 376a, 3770 
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Valerius Flaccus, Asconian MS. of, 304 f. 
notes on, 36 ff. 
Valerius Maximus, Heraeus’ Spictlegiwm Criticum 
on, noticed, 55 
Valesius (Henri de Valois) on the Athenian grand 
jury system, 201la 
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Valley of Upper Euphrates, Roman roads and 
defences in the, 4540 
Van Cleef’s Index Antiphonteus, noticed, 398 
vastities (vastitia), 424b 
‘Vaticani greci,’ the, 2355 
udatta roots, 443 
Ueber Statuenkopien im Alterthum, Furtwangler’s, 
noticed, 447a 
Velleius Paterculus (II. xli.—exxxi.), Rockwood’s 
ed. of, noticed, 58 
Venetian MSS., catalogues of the, 236 f. 
wenire, 183 
venum ire, 184b 
vermina (verminosus), 246a, b 
Verrall (A. W.), notice of Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff’s ed. of Euripides Heracles, 42 ff. 
on the calendar in Sophocles T’rachiniae, 85 ff. 
on Tyrtaeus: a Graeco-Roman tradition, 269 ff. 
Vetulonia, excavations at, 172a 
vider’ (videre), 183a 
Vincent de Beauvais, 58a 
Virgil Aeneid, rhymes and assonances in, 9 ff. 
and Apollonius Rhodius, the mythology of, 
397 ff. 
as a magician, 57 
confusion of deities in, 307) 
Culex, a theory of, 177 ff. 
and Donatus’ Life, 182a 
and Lucan (vi. 355 sqq.), 1774 
date of, 182 f. 
Oudin on, 1815, 182a 
Ecl. (i. 68-70), note on, 194 
Georg. (ii. 502), notes on, 330, 431 
Ribbeck’s ed. of, noticed, 399 
Vitelli and the MSS. of Euripides, 258a 
and the Studi Italiani, 236a, b 
vitis still in use in 134 B.c., the, 2276 (and n.) 
vixillum, 334a 
Underhill (G. E.), on Athens and the Peace of 
Antalcidas, 19 ff. 
* vocal’ notation, 725 
Von Jan on the Platonic musical modes, 716, 728, 
378 f. 
Urbino MSS. in the Vatican, 235), 236a 
wrust (Oscan), 18a 
use of ovx dr: in Plato, the, 28 f. 
Vulgate and the Old Latin text, the, 265a 


W. 


Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik, noticed, 443 

Waddell (W. W.), on the place of the Parmenides 
in the order of the Platonic Dialogues (further 
considered), 287 ff. h 

Walker (F. W.), Philological Notes XI., 369 f. 

Wallace (W.), rendering into Latin Sapphics of 
Burns’ Scots wha hae, 350 

Walters (H. B.), Monthly Record, 75 f., 172 f., 
222, 266, 312 f., 358 f., 453 f. 

notice of Dittenberger and Purgold’s Olympia, 
400 ff. 

Waltzing’s Etude historique sur les Corporations 

professionelles chez les Romains depuis les origines 
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jusqwa la chute de U Empire d’ Occident (Tome i.), 
noticed, 50 ff. 

Warr (George C. W.), Epigrammata (Georgio 
Frederico Watts dedicata), 214 

Watts (G. F.), epigrams dedicated to, 7d. 

Wedd’s The Orestes of Euripides, noticed, 344 ff. 

Wellmann’s Die Pneumatische Schule bis auf 
Archigenes [‘Philologische Untersuchungen’], 
noticed, 346 f. 

Westcott and Hort’s theory on the text of the N.T., 
264 f. 

Miller on, 397 a, b 

Western and Syrian readings of the N.T., 264d 

Wharton (E.R.), on the origin of the construction 
ov un, 239 

Whitelaw (R.), on the constructions of od pn, 
239 ff. 

Wide’s Lakonische Kulte, noticed, 255 ff. 

‘widershins,’ 230 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's Zuwripides : 
noticed, 42 ff. 

Wilkins (A.S.), notice of Fisher’s Rome and 
Pompeii, 171 f. 

on Barth’s MSS. of Statius Thebais, 14 f. 

Wilson (J. Cook), on Aristotle’s classification of 
the Arts of Acquisition, 184 ff. 

Woburn Abbey, Greek statues at, 447a 

Woltjer and Borgius on Lucretius, 323 f. 

Wroth (Warwick), on the acquisition of Greek 
coins by the British Museum in 1895, 357 f. 


Herakles, 


X. 


Xenophon Apology, genuineness of, 69a 
Cynegeticus, authorship of, 313a 
indebtedness of to Antisthenes, 770 
Oeconomicus, critical notes on, 101 ff., 144 ff. 

[Holden’s note on, 215] 
Holden’s ed. of, noticed, 310 f. 
mépor, date of, 77a 
Symposium, critical notes on, 292 ff. 


h' 


Yorke and Hogarth’s explorations in the valley of 
Upper Euphrates, 454) 


Z. 


Zahhak, legend of, 3780 
Zapetra or Sozopetra (Arab. Zibatra), site of. 136a, 
138a, b 
the name, 139d 
Zarnouk (Zarnik) river, locality of the, 136a, 139a 
the name, 139) 
Zenonian or Parmenidean dialectic, the, 2890 
Zeus BaAnos, 4074 
Kepauyds, 256a 
Ad’xatos, tb. 
throne of at Olympia, 217a 
Zomini (Sozomenus) and Asconius, 301la 
Zosimus (vy. 46), note on, 305 


I1.—INDEX LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. It will 
materially assist subsequent readers of the ‘Review’ if contributors will in future 


conform as far as possible to this system. 


A. 


Accius (100 R.), 3330 
Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (57), la; (1640), 1536 (n.) 
Cho. (91), 422a; (424 Wecklein on), 3100 
Hum. (56), 4376 ; (618), 67a 
Pers. (527—531), 2670 
Prom. (459), 92a ; (470), 422a; (488 Blomfield 
on), 438a ; (837), 309a; (1032), 2a 
Suppl. (228), 152a ; (373), 192a; (975 sqq.), 22a 
Theb. (199), 152a; (201=183), 151b (n.); 
(250), 150a ; (281), 152a ; (1035), 4380 
Fr. (155), 4876 
Alexis (iii. 7), 4370; (116, 3), 487); (172, 7, 
13), 438); (266, 1), 4375; (270, 3, 5), 4374 
Amphis (6), 439); (11), 438a@; (23, 4), 437a; 
(28), 438a 
Anaxilas (18, 7), 4376 
Andacides (4, 14), 2590- 
De Pace (15), 206 
Anon. Vales. (14, 87), 334a 
Anth. Pal. v. (53), 486b; vi. (338), 418@; vii. 
(403), 439a: (500), 328a; ix. (288), 4440; (310), 
439) ; xii. (93), 300a 
Antiphanes (47, 6), 438; (176, 2), 437 ; (277), 
4386 
Antiphon vi. (89), 398) 
Apollod. Caryst. (5, 5), 4396 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 
Argonautica i. (868 sqq.), 169a, b: (533), 
169a: (563), 169D: (S66), 170a, b: (723 
schol. on), 1684; ii. (324-406), 3040: (1132), 
439a: (1262 sqq.), 1690; iii. (1217), 3090: 
iv. (507 schol. on), 178@ (n.): (516 sqq.), 
178a : (1604 sqq.), 169a 
Appian :— 
B.C. i. (35), 280b (n.); iii. (9), 180 (n.), 
182a (n.) 
Archilochus (19 Bergk *), 4116 
Aristides Quintilianus (i. 34 Meibom), 379 
Aristophanes :-— 
Ach. (598), 116a 
Av. (195), 243a; (282), 116a; (289), 340; 
(1492), 411d 
Eccl. (34 Blaydes on), 488a; 5b; (1000), 248 ; 
(1145), 150a 
Eq. (142, 164), 154a; (469), 4380 ; (S26 sq.), 
77a; (1381), 110d 
Lysistr. (1 schol. on), 4366; (2), 436a (n.); 
(826), 153a (n.) ; (387 sqqg.), 436b; (389 and 
schol. on), 115+, 436b; (896), 436; (715 
schol. on), 238) ; (917), 243a 


Aristophanes, continwed— 


Nub. (52 Blaydes), 486a@ (n.); (258), 15380; 
(296), 150a, 239d, 240a ; (367), 2396, 240a ; 
(505), 240a ; (1172), 1106 

Pax (29 schol. on, 37, 99), 1540 

Plut. (87 sq.), 986 ; (45 sqq.), 98a, b ; (61s99.), 
98b, 99a; (144 sqq., 202 sqq.), 99a; (204 
schol. on, 266 schol. on), 1546; (8367 sqq.), 
99a; (531, 768 sq.), 995; (806), 99a; 
(842 sqq., 896 sq.), 99h ; (1080 sqq.), 990, 
100a, 6 

Ran. (97), 423a (n.) 3 (202), 150a ; (638, 655), 
3a 


Thesm. (2), 1536; (481), 488a; (484), 246a 

Vesp. (89), 1410; (291), 212b; (342), 1960; 
(394, 397), 150a; (661 sq.), 20la ; (678 schol. 
on), 1540 ; (707 sqq.), 2010; (757 schol. on), 
154a;; (999), 2126 

Jr. (135), 438a; (268,) 4876; (350, 596), 
438a 

Aristophon (13, 9), 4376 
Aristotle :— 

°AO. mod. (4), 818a, 43836, 434a (and n.); (28), 
414b, 4155; (24), 201a; (31, 16, 18), 1470; 
(31, 20), 148a; (32, 3 sqq.), 149a; (338), 
149d ; (33, 28 sqq.), 1470; (86, 3), 1490; 
(36, 35: 37, 5), 1495; (42), 199, 2000; 
(53), 4 f. ; (53, 4), 200b; (61), 4140; (68, 
2), 148d ; (63, 5), 147a ; (69, 4), 1495 

De Anima I. (ii. 404b 16-27), 2474 

De Gen. Anim. iii. (27), 4096 

Econ. (1343a 25), 1856; (13438a 30), 1860 

Met. i. (6), 92a, 94b, 2886; xii. (4), 290a 

Poet. (1447a 26, 29), 1400; (1447b 14, 
20: iii. a 19), 14la; (1448a 8), 1480; 
(1448b 20), 141a; (1449a 7), 1410 ; (1449b 
11), 1486; (1450a 13: 1450b 19, 38), 
1416; (1451b 33), 1426; (1452a @), 1410; 
(1453b 15: 1454a 4: xvi. init.), 1420; 
(1455a 20), 148a; (1455a 27), 1420; (1455a 
30: xviii. 26, 32: 1456a 20, 28: 
1457a 32), 142); (1458a 27, 31: 1458b 
12: 1460a 23), 1438a@; (1460b 15 Vahlen 
on), 2936; (1460b 18, 27: 146la 27: 
1462b 5), 143d 

Pol. (1252b 28), 187a ; (1255b 17), 189 ; (1256a 
40), 1866, 1870 ; (1256b 1), 189 : (1256b 7), 
1860, 187; (1256b 27), 186a, 189; (1256b 
30), 189 ; (1256b 40), 186a, 189; (1257a 3), 
187a; (1257a 4), 1876, 189; (1257a 6 sqq.), 


189 ; (1257a 15), 1876; (1257a 17), 1870 (n.); - 


(1257a 18, 23), 187 ; (1257a 25), 189; (12570 
27), 188a; (1257a 28), 187, 188a, 189; 
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_ Aristotle, continuwed— 
(1257a 30), 188@; (1257a 37), 189; (1257b 
1), 1876, 189; (1257b 2), 189; (1257b 15), 
1866; (1257b 19), 1864, 1870, 189; (1257b 
20), 1866, 189 ; (1257b 23), 189; (1257b 25), 
187; (1258a 15), 187), 188a, 189; (1258a 
16, 17, 28), 189; (1258a 35), 1865; (1258a 
37), 1854, 186a, 187b ; (1258a 39), 186a, 188a, 
189 ; (1258a 40), 1876 (n.), 189; (1258b 1), 
185d, 186a, 189 ; (1258b 2), 186a ; (1258b 12 
sqq.), 189 ; (1258b 14), 1855; (1258b 20, 21 
sqq.), 189; (1258b 23), 186a; (1258b 27 
sqq.), 184 ff., 189 ; (1259a 37-b 21), 188) 
(and n.); (1274b cp. ’A@. moa. 4), 313a, 4330, 
434a (and n.) ; (1275b 5-40), 1860; (1276b 
8), 72b; (1298b, 1299b Susemihl), 419a ; 
ae 37) 273a (1340a 40 sqq.), 3790; (1342b 
21), 716 
Soph. Elench. (171b 27 sqq.), 185d 
Asconius :— 

In Milon. (84: 55), 1920 

In Pison. (3, 9), 3176; (pp. 6, 7 Kiessling and 
Scholl), 54d (n.) 

MSS. (1, 17), 3026 ; (2, 7), 3030 ; (5, 1), 303a; 
(G5 13819 25-13." 7),-o0sbs ABT sr 4% 3. 30; 
6), 3026; (85, 17: 388, 22: 42, 5), 3080; 
(43, 24), 304a; (46,7: 56, 16: 59, 8: 64, 
10), 808@; (65, 16: 66, 11, 13), 3030; (74, 
1), 3040; (75, 8), 303@; (76, 10), 302d; 
(76, 27), 303 ; (78, 6), 302d; (83, 2), 303 

Orat. in Tog. Cand. (p. 111), 2806 

Athenaeus :— 


Deipnosophistae (188 B), 238a; (444 D), 4380; 


(462 B), 178a@; (521 F), 8b; (684 B), 34d 
Augustine :— 
Confessiones vill. (2, 3), 455 
Autoerates (1, 4), 437@ 
Avienus :— 
D.O.T. (535-550), 1780 


B: 

Babrius :— 

Fab. \xi. (75), 267b; xe. (107), 174a 

Bacchylides (ap. Athen. 188 B), 2388 f. 

Berlin Papyri, Nos. (46, 7), 337a; (89: 92,18: 
98, 1), 3375; (104: 105), 338a@; (109, 5, 7, 
O-obt, 19> 13; 16,37, 18; 19, 20), 3370 ; 
(155, 11-13: 156, 5, 10: 174: 181, 16), 336); 
(188), 338a; (189, 4, 8: 196, 19: 197, 9), 336d; 
(197, 10), 387a; (197, 16), 3365; (198, 6), 337); 
(199, 5, 11), 387a@; (229: 230), 338); (254, 
10, 14), 337); (264, 4, 5), 338); (275, 4), 
337a ; (279), 338a; (286, 3, 4: 312 [fr. 2], 2,11: 
317, 11), 337a; (824: 336), 338a; (339, 11), 
337a ; (352, 7 sqq., 2O, 21), 3370 ; (379, 20 sqq. : 
389, 8, 9: 390, 11: 401, 1, 15: 409, 1, 8,17: 
421, 4 sqg., 15 sq. : 424, 12: 450, 8: 456: 459, 12: 
467, 7: 472, 11 and col. ii. 7), 337a 

Bion i. (81), 4362 

Ep, Adon, (24), 300a 


C, 


Caecilius (Com. 25 R.), 4250 (n.) 
Caesar :— 
Bell. Gall. ii. (23, 1), 4260 (n.) 
Callias (1), 4382 
Callimachus (ap. Strab. 46), 178@ 
Ap, (24), 1965 
Cassiodorus :— 
Ep. to Boethius (Var. ii. 40), 70b 
Catullus i. (1), 119): (9 Munro on), 2490 ; iii. (16), 
249b, 2500; vi. (12), 3060; viii. (15), 3060: 
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(19), 250a ; ix. (4), 2500; x. (10, 33), ib. ; xi. 
(11), 250a, 251a, 306a; xxiv. (7), 25la; XXVil. 
(3), ib. ; xxviii. (12), 307a ; xxix. (6 sqq.), 3074, 
b: (20), 306a; xxxvi. (9), 4075; xxxvili. (2), 
250a, 806a ; xxxix. (9), 2500, b: (11), 25la, b; 
xli. (7), 2510; xlv. (8), 3060; xlvi. (11), 7. 5 
xlvii. (2), 2510; xlix., 3050, 6; 1. (2), 2510; li. 
(1-12, 13-16), i.; lvi. (7), 306); lxi. (151, 
179), ib. ; lxii. (1-18, 20-59), 366a: (39-58), 
365 ff. : (45), 365a, 6, 366a (and n.), 367a (and 
n.), 6: (56), 365a, b, 366a (and n.), 367b: (60- 
66), 366a ; Ixiii. (18, 54, 75), 441: (78), 3060 ; 
Ixiv. (16, 24, 109, 119, 320), ib. ; Ixv. (9), ib.; 
Ixvi. (15, 59), ib. ; Ixvii. (12), 7b. ; Lxvili. (60, 
157), ib. ; Ixxvi. (9 sq.),ib. ; xxvii. (6), 1b; 
Ixxxiii. (3 sq.), ib.; xev. (3, 7), 306a, b; c. (6), 
306a ; exii., 3065; cxvi., id. 
Cicero :— 
Acad. i. (41), 1186 
Arat. (252), 324a 
Auct. ad Herenn. (2, 5 and 45), 155b ; (4, 3, 4), 
196d ; (4, 15), 19a 
De Fin. ii. (56), 155a, 6 
De Leg. Agr. (2, 9, 24), 776 
De Legg. ii. (3), 1796, 1810; iii. (8, 3), 2270 
(n.): (8, 6), 2276 
De Orat. ii. (176), 77a; (247), 1556 
De Rep. i. (51), 1746; ii, (31), 2295 (n.), 281a 
De Senect. (56), 4296 
Diw. ii. (61, 127), 640 ; (82), 22a 
Epp. ad Att. i. (1, 3), 322b: (8), 8400: (9, 1), 
393a: (15, 1), 322b: (16, 1: 16, 6, 9: 17, 
5), 323a@: (17, 7), 3220: (17, 8, 10), 323a: 
(17, 20), 8226; ii. (1, 1), 2: (1, 2), 323a: 
(1, 4: 6, 1: 12, 1), 3220: (16, 2), 323a: (18, 
2:19, 2), 322): (21,1, 4), 323a: (24, 3, 
4), 3220; iii. (4: 7,-1), 3230; (7, 3), 3224 : 
(8, 2), 322b: (12, 1), 323a: (14, 2), 322b: 
(15, 4), 322a: (15, 7), 3230 ; iv., (ls ai sas 
: 15, 2), 322b: (15, 9), 


(and n.):, (10), 65a 

Epp. ad Fam. ii. (7, 4), 3130 ; viii. (8, 2), 29a, 
b; xvi. (9, 1), 1793 

Epp. ad Q. F. i. (2, 2), 155d : (2, 3, 5), 229 ; 
ii. (3, 5), 29a, 54b(n.): (9, 3), 195 

In Pis. (3, 9), 3176; (4, 8), 540 (n.) 

In Verr. i. (5), 2286; v. (63, 163-70), 2280, 
230a 

Orator (30), 260a; (160), 60a; (161), 391d 

Phil. ii, (19, 48), 1920: (34, 87), 192), 198a, 
b; iii. (6, 14), 2280; ix. (1, 2: 3, 6), 4260; 
xi. (9, 21), 7b. 

Pro Cluent. (18, 39), 29a 

Pro Flace. (66), 158a ; (77), 228a (n.) 

Pro Mil. (9), 145) ; (35: 42), 119); (53: 57: 
68: 74), 1192; (75: 85), 119; (90), 
119d, 192 f. ; (91: 95), 119d 

Pro Rabir. (4, 12), 229a ; (5, 17), 230a (n.) 

Pro Rose. Am. (xvi.), 251a 

Pro Sest. (15, 34), 545 (n.) ; (42, 91), 29d 

Cicero (Q.):— 
Ep. de Pet. Cons. (8), 2306 
Cincius (ap. Arnob. iii. 38), 51d 
Claudian :— 
Bell. Gild. (39 sqq.), 33a, b; (433 sgq.), 33a 
Clement of Alexandria (p. 842), 489d 
Columella :— 
R. R. viii. (5, 11), 4090 ; xii. (4), 318@ (n.) 
Crates (15 : 27, 2), 437a 
Cratinus (6, 1), 4375; (274: 364), 4380; (ap. 
Meineke Fr. Com. Gr, ii. 1, p. 140), 385d 
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D. 


Demosthenes (4, 48), 6a, 0; (6, &), 423a (n.); (8, 
20), 106a; (9, 45), 422a; (16, 20), 6a; (18, 37), 
1030 ;.(19, 18), 6a; (20, 60), 200; (20, 135: 21, 
98), 6a ; (22, 28), 6a, b; (24, 204), 6a; (27, 4), 
1995; (27, 5), 200a; (27, 6), 199D; (27, 19), 6a, 
b; (27, 69), 200a; (30, 15), 2b. 

De Cor. (197), 272b (n.) ; (252), 31la 
Fals. Leg. (418), 2450 

Ol. i. (13), 3000 

Phil. iii. (17, 18), 3810 

Timocr. (113), 145 

Digest i. (18, 18), 232a (n.); iii. (ttt. 1, 2), 3390: 
(4), 3440; iv. (6, 1 ad fin.), 3420; vi. (1, 23, 5), 
344; viii. (2, 15), 119); ix. (2, 13 p7.), 3420; 
xvii. (2, 59), 8344 a; xviii. (1, 20), 3420; xix. (1, 
13, 11), 3410: (2, 1), 841a: (2, 2, 1), 3426: (2, 
7 sq.), 341a, b: (2, 9pr.: 2, 9, G: 2, 13 pr., 
2, 4), 341): (2,13, 10: 2, 15, 2, 7), 3420: (2, 
15, 8), 3410: (2, 19, 3, 5), 342a: (2, 21: 2, 
22, 2: 2, 30), 342: (2, 33), 341b: (2, 36), 
342b, 3430: (5, 5, 2), 8341a; xxi. (1, 1, 1), 3420; 
xli. (1, 27, 2), 344a ; xlvi. (4, 8, 3), 3420; xlvii. 
(2,1, 3: 2,6: 2,7 pr.: 2, 13), 343a: (2, 14, 
5, 7), 348a, b: (2, 14, 10), 343: (2, 21, 4), 3430, 
3440: (2, 31: 2, 52, 11, 12), 3440: (2, 54, 8), 
344a, b: (2, 86), 3430, 3440: (22), 520: (22, 2), 
232a (n.): (22, 4), 510 (n.) ; xviii. (3), 2310 (n.): 
(4, 1), 232a (n.): (6 sq.), 2300, 2310 (n.) : (8, 16), 
2316 (n.) 

Dio Cassius xxxviii. (10), 4465: (13), 540 (n.) ; xlv. 
(2), 180a (n.) ; xlvii. (1), 438a@; lil. (22, 3), 231a; 
liii. (23), 1730; xiv. (2), 2310 (n.) 

Diodorus Siculus xi. (12, 5), 102a: (27), 4140; xiv. 
(89), 20a: -(94), 20a, 21a; xxxvii. (5, 2), 2285 
(and n.): (5, 3, 4), 2280 (n.) : 

Diogenes Laertius i. (33), 191a; ii. (40), 69@35 vi. 
(1, 1), 486a (n.); viii. (1), 94a 

Diogenianus iv. (78), 437) 

Dionysius Halicarnasseus :— 

Antiqg. i. (51), 1796 ; iv. (47), 223a 

Dionysius Periegetes (890 Bernhardy on), 178a (n.) ; 
(390-397), 178D 

Dioscorides (ap. Anth. Pal. v. 53), 486 

Diphilus (832, 6), 4380 ; (46, 3), 43870 


EK. 


Ennius (ap. Cic. De Divin, i. 48, 107), 196d 

(ap. Non. p. 112 M.), 4250 (n.) 

Ephippus (18, 7), 438a 

Epicrates (6), 4370 

Etym. Magn. (207 Sophocles (?) in), 178) 
Eubulides (82, 7), 4380 

Eupolis (259), 438a 

Euripides :— 

Ale. (25), 374b; (37, 45), 3760; (120), 422a ; 
(282-289), 3740; (291 sq.), 3740, Db; 
(315), 151b, 2420; (820 sqq.), 374) ; (360 
sqq.), 374b, 375a ; (433 sq.), 3756; (487), 
374); (546), 375); (695), 374a; (761 sq.), 
3a; (810), 376a; (811), 376a, b; (814), 
376a ; (876), 375); (1049, 1050, 1055, 
1117), 3760; (1118 sqq.), 375a; (1122, 
1124, 1126), 375b; (1129), 375a; (1131), 
375a, b; (11834), 375b; (1140), 3760; 
(1143), 3756; (1154), 3760 

Andr. (551, 602, 1145, 1231), 382a 

Bacch. (343), 240b; (792), 150a; (1334 sqq.), 
178a ; (1355 sqq.), 1820 ; (1362), 1780 

Cyel, (132), 829) ; (555), 438a ; (595), 153a (n.) 

Ei. (87, 95 sqq., 303 sq.), 1010; (383), 150a ; 
(471 sqq.), 1000 ; (484, 616 sq., 640 s7.), 
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Euripides, continued— 

1016; (660 sqq.), 1000; (861 sqq., 1262 
sq., 1301), 10la 

Hel. (78), 2586; (287), 259a; (S23), 2596 ; 
(437), 150a; (478), 4376; (634, 675, 681), 
2586 ; (7O8), 259a ; (783), 258d ; (740 sqq.), 
258b, 2590; (749), 259); (775), 258); 
(808), 259a; (814), 259b; (816), 2590; 
(840), 258); (853), 259a; (890), 2580; 
(930, 936), 259a ; (952, 984, 996, 1055, 1060, 
1089, 1181, 1212, 1244), 258); (1860), 
259a; (1381), 2586; (1400), 259); (1452, 
1482), 258b; (1532), 259a; (1543, 1552), 
2590 ; (1579, 1601), 259a ; (1619, 1631 sqq.), 
259b 

Her. (8), 456 ; (153), 437a ; (215 sqq.), 45d 

Here. Fur. (195), 3456; (406 sqg.), 45a ; (1263 
sqq.), 46a ; (1399), 1510 
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3a; (1350), 3750 

Or. (54, 179, 182 sqq., 188, 194, 228, 362 sq., 
432), 345a; (536), 3450; (547), 3450; 
(554), 487a; (614, 622), 345d; (624), 3450 ; 
(625), 3450 ; (722), 4230 ; (776), 1510, 1520; 
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1051, 1126, 1129, 1151, 1172 sqq., 1196, 
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152a 
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Festus (p. 245), 318) 
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_ 439a ; (841), 4390 


G. 
Gaius :— 
Ad Leg. XII. Tab. (Dig. 47, 22, 4), 516 (n.) 
Gellius :— 
Noct. Att. iii. (9, 3), 428a: (9, 4-7), 4280 ; ix. 
(14), 4260, b; xiv. (7), 3400 
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Aethiop. (4, 8, 35 sqq. : 
Heniochus (4, 3), 437a 
Hermippus ap. Plut. Per. 33 (4), 34a ; (5-7), 34d 
Herodas i. (33), 4370; iii. (10), 740 ; vi. (93), 299a 
Herodotus i. (24), 292a: (78, 3), 145a: (89), 292a: 

(171), 3760 ; ii. (4), 451: (96), 86: (180), 199a; 
ili. (41), 95a: (61, 1), 329d; iv. (147), 450a: 
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(68 sqq.), 429a, b: (114), 1960; iii. (95), 
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vi. (22), 29b: (41 sqq.), 295, 30: (85 sqq.), 
30b ; viii. (3), 220; ix. (65), 2500; IT. i. (30), 
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Orig. xix. (24, 8), 318a 


Isocrates iv. (44), 422a ; ix. (54-57), 200 
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Ep. (40, 417a), 496 
Mis. (362), 496: (369 B), 158a, b 


Justin xii. (2), 1800; xviii. (5), 357 : 
Juvenal i. (110, 117), 368a; iii. (143), 157b; xiv. 


(47), 318d 
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Lactantius iii. (19, 17), 191l@ . 
Laevius (ap. Prise. i. p. 242 H.), 425d 
Libanius iv. (836), 4390 


Epist. (762), ib. 


Livy i. (1, 7), 429a@: (51, 3), 223a; iii, (20), 225a ; 


(870), 388a@ ; (383), 26a; xvii. (23), 7b.: (358), 
388a: (472); 26a; xviii. (238, 248), 829d: 
(384), 25a: (848), 3290 ; xix. (12), 27): (122), 
25a; (226), 357a: (403), 26a: (489), 250: 
(490), 266: (530), 388a: (574), 169a@; xx. 
(296), 25a: (883), 27a; xxi. (141), 230: 
(218), 25b: (260, 845), 26D: (395), 2420; 


vii. (41), 228a@ (n.); viii. (9), 3176 (n.): (24), 
180a; x. (9), 23la: (28), 3176 (n.); xxi. (59), 
286b; xxii. (2), 222b: (4), 2860: (SO), 174); 
xxvi. (7), 223a; xxvii. (7, 17), 650: (23), 4390 ; 
xxix. (18, 18), 655: (21 sq.), 2260, b; xxx. (2), 
439b ; xxxviii. (18), 4205; lvii. (epit.), 2270; Ix. 
(epit.), 278 ff.; 1xx. (epit.), 2805 (n.) 


xxii. (90), 275: (213), 242): (216), 26a: Longinus :— 
(308 sg.), 105b: (325), 26): (878), 25a: De Subl. (4, 1: 44, 1), 1440 
(392), 265; xxiii. (52), 255; xxiv. (162), Lucan :— 


Pharsalia i, (@), 228a; iii. (189), 1770 (n.), 
178a; vi. (355 sqqg.), 177a: (686), 1960; ix. 
(931), 7b. 


388a: (184 sq.), 1056: (437), 26a: (467), 
377b: (491), 25b: (532), 256, 26a 
Homeric Hymns xxviii. (10), 390a ; xxix. (4), 3900; st ‘ 
xxxii. (6), 432); xxxiii. (16), 3900; xxxiv. (18), Lucian i. (233), 4360; iii. (454, 646), 2. 
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Charon (15), 267b ; (22), 4876 

mas dei tot. cuyyp. (20), 3610 
Lucilius :— 

fr. (iii. 41 Miiller), 29d 

Lucretius i, (311), 82a: (687), 4250; ii. (285), 7b.: 
(263 sqq.), 196b: (652 sqq.), 19a, 324a (n.) ; iii. 
(493), 195: (1081), 19, 324a; iv. (171), 76.5 v. 
(128, 482), 19d: (794), 19a, 324a: (970 Munro 
on), 157b: (997 and Munro on), 246a, b: (1080), 
195; vi. (891, 474, 684), 19: (1076), 19a, 
324a (n.) 

Lycophron (4), 300@ 

Lycurgus :— 

C. Leocr. (102-109), 270 f. 

Lysias vii. (12, 14, 18, 32), 31la; viii. (8), 1068; 
xii. (84), 31la@; xiii. (2: 92), 1060; xvi. (1), 3110: 
(15), 2956 ; xix. (19, 20), 200: (87), 1060; xxiv. 
(18), 105d, 1060: (14, 19, 21, 27), 1065; xxviii. 
(17), 2la 

fr. (157 Sauppe), 106a 


M. 
Macho (2, 9), 439a 
Macrobius :— 
Sat. i. (6), 318d ; (14), 31a, 32a: (18), 210 ; iii. 
(16, 1), 4275 (n.) ; vi. (18, 8 sqq.), 4126 
Magical papyri: see 409 ff. 
Manilius i. (101), 47; iii. (107), 426a; v. (332), 
157b: (699), 426a 
Marcian (in Dig. xlvii. 22, 1), 526 (n.) 
Martial :— 
Epigr. x. (31, 3 sq.), 428a ; xii. (62, 9), 2d. 
Martianus Capella (§ 92 p. 25 ll. 23 sqq., 25), 368a; 
(§ 125 1. 56: § 126 p. 37 1. 16), 3680; (p. 37 
1. 20: § 327 p. 981.9: p. 1041. 8), 368a 
Menander (173, 4), 488); (804: 310: 402, 1: 
472, 7), 439a; (601), 436 ; (607), 439a ; (610), 
437b ; (687: 711), 439a 
Metrical inscrr. from Phrygia (Greek): see 420 f. 


N. 
Nepos :— 
Att. (10, 4), 361la 
Dion (1), 77a 
New Testament Writers :— 
St. Matthew ix. (13), 3960; xii. (1-2), 2650; 
Xxvi. (52), 4300; xxviii. (2), 396a 
St. Mark xv. (84), 396 
St. Luke xxiv. (58), 264a 
St. John iii. (13), 264 
Acts ii. (10), 204a; xii. (1), 205a: (25), 204d; 
Xvi. (6), 7b.; xvii. (4), 204@; xxvii. (17), 
1695 ; xxviii. (16), 2040 
2 Corinthians ix. (1), 205a 
Galatians ii. (1-10), 205a ; iii. (28), 191l@ 
Colossians ili. (11), 1916 
Nicander (ap. Athen. 684 B), 346 
Theriaca (607), 182a (n.) 
Nicolaus Damascenus :— 
Jr. (60 Miller F.H.G.), 418 f. 
Nicomachus iii. (886), 4380 
Nonius Marcellus (p. 63 M), 267); (p. 120 s.J. 
Hora), 44la 
De Conpendiosa Doctrina (4, 5), 16a (n.), 17a; 
(5, 4), 174; ~(10, 13), 16a (n.); (12, 1 21: 
13, 4), 17a; (15, 15: 17, 81: 19, 21), 16a 
(n.) ; (23, 20, 22), 17a; (29, 16), 176; (80, 
32), 160; (34, 24: 36, 25: 37, 1: 41, 29), 
17a; (41, 33), 17a, b; (56, 22), 17a; (67, 9), 
17b; (67, 18: 68, 8), 166; (68, 20), 17a; 
(68, 22), 16a (n.); (71, 18), 170; (74, 17), 
16a (n.) ; (74, 19), 16a (n.), 17a; (75, 22) 


? 


Nonius Marcellus, continued— 


17a ; (76, 4: 78, 32, 34: 79, 19), 160; (81, 


11), 17a; (81, 32), 16a (n.) ; (82, 25: 87, 33), 
165; (88, 4), 17a; (90, 21), 16d; (91, 16: 
93, 1), 17a; (94, 26: 99, 2, 4), 16a (n.); 
(99, 9), 165; (100, 13: 102, 4), 16a (n.); 
(102, 16), 17a; (103, 10), 16a (n.); (103, 
25), 16b; (105, 13), 17a; (109, 5, 14: 110, 
14), 16a (n.); (113, 5), 170; (114, 14), 16a (n.) ; 
(115, 20: 117, 23: 118, 2), 17a; (120, 16), 16a 
(n.) ; (124, 32: 126, 33: 130, 2), 17a; (180, 
21), 16a (n.); (131, 26), 17a; (134, 26), 16a 
(n.) ; (135, 23: 142, 4), 17a; (145, 28), 166 
(n.), 176; (146, 33: 149, 15: 150, 39), 16a 
(n.);) (151,°30:: 153, 35: 154) 27 2155, bas 
156, 14), 17a; (160, 11), 176; (161, 5: 189, 
19: 166, 2: 171, 10: 172, 6: 173, 4), 17a: 
(174, 14), 17:5) (176; <2,°27) 295-33 = 7 ase 
18: 178, 24, 25: 180, 3: 181, 32:.185, 22; 
188, 15, 18: 189, 22: 192, 29: 193, 21), 
17a; (194, 10: 195, 27), 160; (196, 27: 197, 
6), 17a; (198, 32), 160; (199, 28), 17a; 
(200, 11), 16a (n.) ; (200, 32), 165; (202, 7: 
207, 7, 33: 208, 4), 17a; (209, 7), 16a (n.) ; 
(209, 22), 16b; (209, 28), 17a; (212, 34), 
16; (213, 23), 170; (214, 11, 14), 17a; (214, 
23: 215, 6: 216, 1), 16h; (216, 9: 217, 24: 
221, 12), 17a; (223, 18), 176; (224, 11), 17a; 
(224, 35: 226, 6), 17b; (227, 5), 16a (n.); 
(228, 29), 17a; (228, 32), 17h; (228, 34), 166 
(n.) ; (229, 16: 231, 30: 232, 4), 17a 
[See also 233a.] 
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Old Testament Writers :— 
Genesis x. (14), 351a 
Song of Solomon ii. (15), 226 
Orphic Hymns viii. (4), 381b; x. (16), 4116; xxvi. 
(2), 4110 
Ovid :— 
Amor, ii. (5, 27), 192a 
Ex Pont. iv. (13, 23), 223a 
Fast. i. (421), 157a 
Her. xii. (49), 39a; xviii. (166), 1966; xix. 
(251), 413a 
Met. i. (184), 1566 ; vi. (357), 190a ; vii. (141), 
39a; ix. (155 sqq.), 900; x. (652 sq.), 1960; 
xiii. (231), 7b.; xiv. (851), 44la, 6; xv. 
(810), 4316 
Rem. Am. (135 sqq.), 2516 
Trist. v. (9, 29 sq. : 12, 26), 1966 


Ve 
Parthenius :— 
mep) épwr. mad. (xxxii. ad fin.), 1780, 179a, 180a, 
18la 
Paulus :— 
Sent. (5, 26, 1), 2306, 231a, 232d (n.) 
Pausanias: i, (11); 1795, (17, ~5),, 18002 24s: 
158a; iv. (15, 1), 2746, 2766:' (15; G2 165.1), 
276b: (81, 6), 3120; v. (26), 4016, 4026; vi. (7, 
4: 115; 2), 402@%4 (12; 1); 81 2a): “vies 
4440; ix. (5), 1780: (80, 6), 1805: (80, 10), 
181a (n.) 
Persius v. (8), 196a: (30), 3180 
Petronius (49), 428); (52), 224a; (53), 3610; 
(60), 428a 
Phaedrus :— 
Fab. ii. (Epil. 12-19), 160a; iii. (10, 49), 1600 ; 
iv. (1, 1), 16la: (20=18, 3), 454a; v. (1, 
10 [12]), 2b. : (5, 18 sq.), 2b. : (7, 26), 2670 
Perottine coll. viii. (@O sq.), 1616 
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Pherecrates (10, 4: 70, 3), 438a; (145, 6, 17), Plato, continued— 
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Philemon (71), 439); (116, 4), 437); (246, 8), 
438a ; 
(ap. Stob. Floril. 2, 27), 100a 
Philetaerus (9, 5), 437a 


Philo :— . 


De Sacrif. (255, 9: 15: 27, 6: 33; 256, 
12:20: 31), 28la; (257, 23: 38; 258, 
4: 28, 10: 33: 46), 281); (259, 21: 
44; 260, 3: 4, 2: 10, 12: 18; 261, 
1), 282a; (261, 19: 25), 282b; (261, 32), 
283a; (261, 34: 40: 45), 282); (262, 
2), 283a ; (262, 16: 20), 282b; (262, 22: 
23: 26), 2838a; (262, 35: 39: 42: 45; 
263, 7, 15: 12: 30: 40), 283); (264, 
3: 6, 16), 2840; (264, 25), 284) 

De Vita Contempl. (488, 18), 262); (483, 41- 
48), 262), 263a 

In Flace. (10), 228a (n.) 

Phylarchus (ap. Athen. 462 B), 178a, 182a 


Pindar :— 


Nem. v. (8 schol. on), 1546 

Ol. iii. (14), 266a; vi. (22), 489a: (82=140), 
34d 

Pyth, iii. (153 schol. on), 182a 
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Alcib. I, (119 D), 1034 

Apol. (17 C, 18 B, 26 D), 68a; (28 A), 69); 
(31 B, 32 A, 35 D), 68a; (40 A), 695 

Cratyl. (425 B), 152a ; (889 C), 3280 

Critias (110 B), 82 

Crito (51 A), 209b 

Buthyd. (272 C), 1516 ; (299 D), 102a 

Euthyphro (3 C), 439a ; (11 C), 94a 

Gorg. (450 BE), 28a,b; (461 E), 437a; (462 
E), 152a; (484 C), 885a; (493 A), 360a; 
(512 D), 2430 

Laws (629 A), 273b; (629 B), 275b, 276a ; (769 
B), 2876; (817 B), 245b; (858 E), 2780; 
(861 E), 1510 

Lysis (219 D), 1516 (n.) ; (220 A), 28a, b 

Meno (96), 3296 ; (97 C), 109a 

Parmenides (129), 290b; (130 B), 134a, 2900; 
(132 B), 247a ; (185 A), 184@ ; (185 C), 1340, 
289 ; (136 D, 137 B), 134a@; (139, 143, 144, 
145, 153), 185a; (154 C), 132b; (155 A), 
134a; (159, 160, 161, 162, 164, 164 C, 165), 
135a 

~Phaedo (64 C Heindorf on), 103a; (83 D), 9a; 
(99 D, EB), 560; (100 B-101), 290d, 291a; 
(100 D), 56a; (104), 290a; (109 B, D, £), 
156) ; (109 sq.), 93b ; (115 D), 56a 

Phaedr. (249 B), 134d ; (249 C), 156d; (264 D), 
420b ; (279), 3290 

Phil. (11.C, 12 A), 2376; (12 D), 2410 ; (14-17), 
2915; (15 C, 16 B, 19 A, 28 B), 2376; (36 
D), 2374 

Polit. (257 A), 82a ; (289 E), 29a 

Protag. (320 C), 110a ; (320 sqq.), 1706; (336 
D), 28a, b; (341 D), 68); (342 C), 437 

Rep. (830 A), 1lla; (331 E), 237); (333 BE), 
109a ; (836 A), 3266; (836 B), llla; (337 
B), 1025; (841 B), 110; (343 A), 386a; 
(344 A), 326a; (351 C), llla; (352 E), 
108) ; (853 B), 1124; (357 A, 358 B), 2376; 
(358 D), 110a; (359 sqgq.), 1705; (361 E), 
238a; (362 A), 326a; (363 A), 1110; (366 
A), llla; (367 A), 2376, 238a; (367 C), 
237b; (368 A), 237 f.; (370 EB), 110a; 
(372 E, 376 A), 111); (381 E), 237); (382 
D), 1097; (388 D), 111b; (390 A), 109); 
(392 D), 3845; (392 E-394 A, 393 C), 385a; 
(396 E), 384a, b, 385a; (397 C), 109a; 
(398 BE), 378a; (400 A), 379b; (403 A), 
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(19, 19: 20, 3, 8, 16, 18), 146); (20, 
20, 23), 147a; (20, 28), 102a ; (21, 5), 1476 

Resp. Ath. (1, 11: 2, 11, 12), 3810 

Symp. (1, 1; 72 FT; 103-0, 11) e209 20s 
13), 293a; (1, 14: 1. 15), 292d; (2, 2), 295a ; 
(2,3: 2,4: 2,6: 2, 8), 292); (2,9: 2, 
13), 293a; (2, 15), 300a; (2, 16), 1440; (2, 
17), 295a ; (2, 20), 298a ; (2, 22), 2940; (2, 
24: 2,25: 2. 26: 3, 1), 293; (3, 8: 3, 
9), 2935; (4, 18-20), 294a; (4, 23), 298d ; 
(4, 37), 293a, b; (4, 38), 2935; (4, 45), 
292a; (4, 49), 2938); (4, 56), 294); (4, 
63: 5, 6), 294a; (5, 9), 293a, 294a ; (5, 
10: 6, 1: 6,49); 2940 38(77_ 1); 2020 a 
4: 8,1: 8, 5: 8,13: 8, 15), 294); (8, 
16: 8, 17), 295a; (8, 35), 2955; (8, 39), 
292d; (8, 40), 295d; (9, 2), 293a: (9, 5), 
2955; (9, 7), 2946 


Z. 
Zosimus ii. (33), 8050; v. (46), 305a, 0. 





II.—GREEK INDEX. 


uBvbos, 1320 

&yvwotos, 1314 

hyp, 353d 

ayivatkos, 437a 

adoAccxla, 131la 

*Adévia, 115b 

Gel KabjKkovTa)(ovK ae) KabyKovra, 114d 
*A@duavra (Hesych.), 15384 

abbpuara (the Phoenician), 357a 
aiorouttpys, 355d 

alcOnots ( organ of perception), 410a 
alcOnois, Sdéa, emiorhun, vonots, 2470, b 
aKtvntos, 131a 

aAAGTTW, 1320 

&oa@yv (Hesych.), 153d 

G&upopeis Siatperot, 1494 
avayapyartkrov (avayapyapiarov), 438a 
avayKn)(BovrAnats, 2476, 248a 
avapvnots, 2905 

avaravaa, 13la 

avaroAn, 4130 

avnvixapes, 745 

avicos (aviodrns), 1820 

avomodrns (avouora), 131a 

dvdmaia, 115d 


avtnpldes, 7 ff. 


av7tBodk@ (Hesych.), 154a 
avTiAnis aic@nrod, 11384 
ametpta, 131la, 288a 
&mreipos, 1381a 

amépavtos, 1314 

améxw (disto), ib. 
amiavos, 1316 
amodedwxev, 745 

amovola, 1382a 

ampenns (ampemas), 1316 
’Apyerpdvrns, 1174 
&pyupapyoiBds, 29a 
appovia: cvvrova (aveimevat), 716, 879a 
aptidkis, 1320, b 
*Aptorets (Hesych.), 4380 
*"ApxéAas (Hesych.), 154a 
aomls, 377a, 3784 

avAat, 1540 

avTo- compounds, 187a 
a&perns, 4110 


Baxrnplat, 149a, b 
Bacodpa, 21a 

BéBnka (insisto, sto), 13816 
Bitrapos, 74) 
Bovrh)(rpdBovaAn, 418 f. 
Bovrats, 4445 
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yaia, yen, yi, 370a iaoriadAa, 706 
yaotplorepos, 4374 ios Sdxtvdos, 4125 
yévos (=eldos), 13826 ididuara, 113 
yvwotds, 1316 ielny (iove mv), 369D 
ypdupa (scriptum), ib. iepds yauos, 256a 
yp%upara (Hesych.), 154a iepdoOw (fepaaba), 74d 
yuuvacta, 131d tm (opt. sulf.), 369a, b 
yuuvaorns (raidoTpiBns), 1300 (n.) im, sa, 1, 3695 
yuuvijres, 3765 inv (lognv), 2b. 


Mcpiov (Txpia), 1700 


A. toov (adv.), 130a, 131a, 288a 
detv (Hesych.), 154a icoduat, 1381 
deans (w, 1320 iorlov, 130a, 131a, 288a 
deomoreta, 131 icroddéxn, 1690 
dHAouat (BovAoua), 74d tyé, 1164 
diakovw, 1810 ixvevw, 131b 
diauereT@, 1300, 13la, 288a "Im (Selene), 412a 
Sidvoa, 1130 K, 
diapopdrns, 1316 xabjKov, 114a, b 
dievKpivodua, 132a kavovides, 147 f. 
dixagoéw, 746 kampopayos, 2574 
doxiuacla)(eyypaph, 200a KkaTradauBavev, 113 
Spvoxot, 1685 KaTadnmriky pavtacia, 113a, b 
duds, 1320 kaTaAnwis, 1134 
ducavametotos, id. , kaTdAnyps)(emeorhun, 1136 

KaTameravyumt, 1320 

E. katép@wua, 1146 
EBdouds, 419a Kedva iduia (pro Kédv’ idvta), 388a 
eyxdOnuat, 13165 kéAugos (Hesych.), 154a 
éyrotAia, 168 kepala, 168a 
eyuaptupnoavrw, 74 Knpuyua (Hesych.), 154a 
eypua, ib. KiBdria, 148a, b 
eyxervdiov, 4370 kiynots)(arao1s, 13816 
eyxutpiouds, 1730 kKAnis, 169a 
eldeiny (eideornv), 3696 KAnpwThptov (kAnpwtpis), 147b, 1484 
eldos, 289, 290a KA@ves, 8a 
ef5n (mus. ), 3796 Kowwvia)(uebetis, 288 
elnv (€opnv), 3696 Koivwrla Tay yevav, 289b 
eAavtw, 746 Kuavos oKevarrds)(avtopuys, 354 
éuBsrAwy mapackevh, 7b kuBela, 148a, b 
eumnnrat, 148, 149d kumpl(w, 22b 
eticoduat, 1316 KwAakpéerat, 149a, b 
eLopxa[vrw], 74 kwvjoa (Hesych.), 438a 
émaverut, 1315 kwrokvorat, 74b 
émdnula, 1320 kapds, 328a 
émlkpiots, 3370 
énl{redor (arepeol) a&piOuol, 92d A. 
éemopipia, 2135 Aathos, 168a 
erdvupot Tav HAKiay, 200a, b Aatpa (Hesych.), 154a, b 
emwrtldes, 7 ff. AlOos aiyumria, 354 
Epqyor, 54a AlOos cudparydos, 404a 
‘Epuov SaxtvaAcos, 412) Alvov, 168a 
€pwdids, 1150 Avxewos (of Apollo), 21d 
eckiaypapnucvos, 1316 
étepoios (Erepaidrns), 182a M. 
sie roel b MéBeELs (merdoxeais), 13la, 1330, 288a, b, 291a 
evopxovvrt (pro eb-dpkodvtt), 60a peBlorapa, 1316 
evmetns (evmeTa@s), 1316 HepiCw, 131la, 288a 
epdrncuov, 169a heptords, 130a, 13la, 288a 


béoa, 1140 
peoddun, 1696 
i MecorolAia, 2b, 
(warhp (apa), 3556 Méoov)(TéAetoyv KabjKov, 114d 
eraAnis, 131d 


H. f 1 

fryeuovixdy, 1180 érpoy, i81b 

hos (rijos), 387 nh (=num rhet. quest.), 243b, 244a 
(=perhaps, possibly, adv.), 242a 

: 8. pndanod, 1315 

Opéupara, 54a bhmore (in Aristotle), 242a 

Oupn (Hat. ), 8 bixtés, 1816 

Oupts, ib. blrpn, 355b, 378a 


Oapnt, (Hom.), 212d, 376 ff, udvws, 130a, 13la, 288a 
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N. 3. 
Navyakos, 740 capBirn, 8a 
va joov (vavAov), 7d. oelnv, ceva (veo, sear), 369a, b 
yéovrat, 349a oéApa, 1680 
vijes Siouperal (naves solutiles), 1490 atAoupos (silurus), 4120 
vonua, 2470 oimrin, 4370 
véuos (mus.), 71a oxarpds, 168a, 1690 
Nécowv (veocads), 740 oxomd (=OuvvocKkometov), 740 
vwdds (Hesych.), 1546 oreppordyos, 1164 
vevunia, 420b oralnv (oraciny), 3690 
ordaots)(Kiynots, 1310 
Oo. orépomat, 2b. 
: oroixeia, ib. 
65wdn (Hesych.), 154d otpodos, 2464 
éxtas, 4194 ovyKarabeots, 1130 
éAxaiov (dAxiiov), 169a ouyKpiverOot, 1324 
dAkds (Hesych.), 1540 ovtvyta, 2b. 
buoyaAakres, 4350 cbuBora, 149 f. 
5uoi@, 1310 ovumetpos, 1316 
Spotwpa, tb. ovvdéouat, 1320 
dudvupos, 70. cvvdvo, 130a, 18la, 288a 
bv, ordots, klyno.s, Ta’tdv, Odrepov, 290a ourTovoiacrt)(xadapaiacr), 379a 
dpun, 131b ovytovoAvdioTt)(xarapadvoiort, iD, 
dpyis ( fowl), 4095 aonkionos, 1490 
écoo7ep, 1320 
ov wh, 150 ff., 239 ff. 7. 
ovata, 2474 
ovalas amovota, 1320 téxvoy (maidlov), 1806 (n.) 
ovx rz (Plato), 28 f. TeAapoy, 2130 
bxava, 2138a Tintos ayay, 149d 
Td ayabdy, 290a 
Tl. : 7d 5& (minus Td wév), 1325 
Td ev, 290a 
mapmeyedns, 130a, 131la, 288a Tpéuw, 1320 
mavTax@s, 1324 tpdms (Sevrépa tpdms), 1694 
TAaYTEAGS, Ud. TtUTwots év Wuxi, 1136 


mavtrodamas, 130a, 131la, 288a 
mammos, 1381b 


mapezerpesia, 9b (and n.) Re 
mapovoia)(uébeeis, 288) bdpia, 148 f. 

macbéa (apreuioia), 4100 bro(épata, 169a, b 

mépas, 1310 broxAotH, 4130 

meprexw, 10. = 
mepiévras, 4374 &, 
mepimAopevev (wepiTeAAOMEvav) eviavTav, 31 f. 

mepioratixd)(dvev meprordoews, 114d pdrayt, 1690, 1700 
mepitTaKis, 132a, b pada, 2134 

aepdvat (cabillots), 170b gavat (constr.), 6a, b 
mepdvn (Odysseus’), 3570 gavtacia, 113, b 

mivaxia, 148 f, gevtodua, 369a 

mitbdAous (Hesych.), 1540 ~Oopa, 132a 

mARKTAL, 4116 pvadh mpoBotrAwr, 419a, b 
mvevuara voepa, 1134 gvors (periphr.), 1826 


moAtds, 131la, 288a 
Tparywarewons, 132a 


mpatelwy, 370a, b xXarkoxvhuides, 2135 
mpnyiotevoavtos, 74b xd and Kiddy (pro xiTav), 60a 
mpoatpecis, 1324 xAwpdv (Hesych.), 1546 
mpdanwis, 1136 xpiotdv, motdy, etc., 4380 


mpds (+acc.), 9a 

mpdtrovot, 1680 — 

mpoxpelay (pap.), 3380 ¥. 
Wipo, 1490 


a. 
paBdo (of beryl), 95a 
pitros, 1320 @robAadlas, dtokdTakis, 4370 
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